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Tan  in  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  by  just  compensation  and 
peaceful  reform,  without  the  insurrection  or  civil  war  that  had 
attended  the  introduction  of  similar  measures  in  other  countries  ; 
so  now  again  great  reforms  affecting  millions  of  people,  undoing  the 
state  policy  of  centuries,  were  gravely  debated  and  decided  like  a 
great  equity  suit  by  facts,  reason,  natural  justice  and  regard  to  local 
feeling  and  local  usage. 

The  great  measures  of  1869  and  1870  were  followed  by 
a  number  of  minor  measures,  clearing  away  arrears  where  Irish 
legislation  had  fallen  behiud  that  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  previous  removal  of  the  disability  against  Roman  Catholics 
being  Chancellors,  which  had  lasted  from  1688  until  1868,  or  nearly 
two  centuries,  allowed  the  Gladstone  government  to  mark  the 
change  by  selecting  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan  as  Chancellor  and 
raising  him  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  O'Hagan.  He  introduced  in  the 
session  of  1871  three  reforms,  one  in  the  Law  of  Judgments;  another 
extending  the  English  law  as  to  Chancery  Lunatics  of  1853,  after 
eighteen  years'  delay,  to  Ireland ;  and  another  disposing  o?  the  Irish 
Jury  Question,  which  had  been  before  Parliament  with  a  number  of 
bills  by  successive  Attorney-Generals  for  the  same  period.  He 
terminated  the  exclusion  of  yearly  tenants  from  the  jurj^  box,  and 
following  the  precedent  of  Chief  Justice  Whiteside's  Bill  of  1852, 
he  introduced  the  fixed  rotation  of  the  Scotch  Jury  System  in 
summoning  jurors. 

The  session  of  1871  was  marked  by  two  successful  developments 
of  the  principle  of  religious  equality  in  Ireland  and  by  one  marked 
departure  from  it,  that  had  a  very  serious  effect  in  producing  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  Irish  politics  which  has  ended  in  the  very  un- 
pleasant symptoms  that  have  turned  up  in  the  land  agitation  of  1879. 

In  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869  careful  provision  was  made  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  disestablished  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
which  came  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1871.  In  this 
session  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland  and  the  Primitive 
Wesleyan  Society  of  Ireland,  each  obtained  similar  powers  for  the 
reconstruction  of  their  Churches  and  the  management  of  their 
endowments  and  the  incorporation  of  trustees  for  this  purpose.  The 
Methodists  obtained  large  powers  of  modifying  their  trusts,  so  as  to 
secure  an  amalgamation  of  distinct  Methodist  bodies,  which  has 
since  taken  place.  The  religious  bodies  that  have  been  reorganized 
by  or  since  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869,  comprehend  1,200,000 
of  the  population  of  Ireland ;  but  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  are 
4,000,000  in  number,  no  reorganization  has  taken  place. 

In  the  session  of  1871,  when  the  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Bills  were  carried,  a  Roman  Catholic  member  moved  for  a  select 
committee  to   consider  the  remaining  Roman  Catholic  disabilities 
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Then,  in  Father  O'Keefe's  case,  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  Roman 
Catholic  trusts  was  brought  out  by  the  most  painful  proceedings. 
He  was  removed  from  his  office  of  parish  priest  of  Callan  by  the 
decision  of  a  lloman  Catholic  archbishop  in  Ireland  acting  as 
delegate  of  the  Pope,  and  he  refused  to  leave  the  parochial  house, 
on  the  grounds  that  all  Bulls  of  the  Pope  were,  by  an  old  statute, 
void.  Some  time  afterwards  he  was  put  out  of  the  parochial  house 
by  a  mob,  and  the  point  he  made  would  have  defeated  himself  in 
legal  effort  at  restoration,  because  he  had  been  appointed  by  a  bishop 
whose  authority  to  appoint  rested  on  a  Papal  Bull,  and  so  was  void. 
lie  was  put  back,  not  by  legal  power,  but  by  a  police  force.  He 
ultimately  made  his  peace  with  the  Church  ;  but  the  law  proceedings 
went  on  for  some  months  and  attracted  great  attention  :  in  the 
course  of  them  these  old  penal  laws,  which  the  Committee  refused 
to  recommend  to  be  repealed  in  1871,  which  Parliament  refused  to 
repeal  in  1872,  were  dragged  to  light,  and  showed  that  while  the 
private  government  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian, 
and  the  Methodist  Churches  were  completely  recognised  by  law,  so 
that  the  temporal  Courts  would  sustain  the  decision  of  any  of  these 
private  church  Courts  in  removing  a  minister,  yet  the  temporal  Courts 
were  embarrassed  by  the  Penal  Laws  still  in  force  from  lending  like 
assistance  to  the  discipline  of  the  lloman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland. 
While  the  Roman  Catholics  were  exposed  to  this  annoyance,  entirely 
from  the  reaction  of  the  Liberals  from  the  principles  of  religious 
equality,  they  were  exposed  to  the  mortification  of  witnessing 
throughout  a  large  part  of  Ulster  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Boyne,  the  victory  won  by  King  William  III.  in  the  civil  w^ar 
between  him  and  King  James  II.,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  oppression  they  so  long  suffered  from  under  the  Penal  Laws. 
As  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  given  up  out  of 
courtesy  to  foreign  Roman  Catholics  when  they  remonstrated  against 
it,  the  continued  celebration  of  the  older  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  fought 
in  1690,  could  not  be  interpreted  otherwise  than  as  an  offence. 
Owing  to  this  unwise  conduct,  large  bodies  of  police  have  every  year 
to  be  marched  into  Ulster  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  anniversary  of 
that  battle.  As  the  Protestants  are  a  majority  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  so  are  the  stronger  party,  they  have  no  excuse  for  displays 
of  this  kind. 

Again,  the  Disestablished  Church  showed  a  reluctance  in  accepting 
the  results  of  the  Church  Act  by  retaining  the  name.  Church  of 
Ireland,  though  really  only  the  Church  of  the  Protestant  Episcopa- 
lians, who  were  only  667,000  out  of  5,412,000  inhabitants  in  1871. 

The  reluctance  to  cordially  accept  religious  equality  and  its  logical 
consequences  in  Ireland,  which  all  these  matters  indicate,  is  not  due 
^0  mere  sentimental  or  speculative  grievances,  and  it  has  had  the 
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excluded  from  being  members  of  parliament  in  England  and  Scotland, 
they  are  elected  on  the  school  boards  in  London,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
Bolton,  and  other  towns.     But  neither  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
nor  Earl  Beaconsfield's  have  attempted  to  extend  this  wise  principle  to 
Ireland.     Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  is  the  more  responsible  of 
the  two,  for  the  grievance  of  Boman  Catholics  being  excluded  from 
local  authorities  in  Ireland  was  submitted  by  one  of  the  witnesses  sum- 
moned before  the  Committee  on  the  Local  Government  and  Taxation 
in  Ireland,  of  which  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  was  chairman.  That  was 
in  1876,  but  no  attempt  has  been  made  since  then  to  legislate  on  the 
matter.     The  result  is,  that  after  a  party  display  in  one  of  the  most 
improved  towns  in  Ulster,  last  summer,  a  riot  occurred,  the  police 
fired  on  the  mob,  and  lives  were  lost.     A  Lord-Lieutenant's  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry  was  issued ;  then  amongst  the  questions  stated 
to    the  commissioners,    the   grievance  of  Roman  Catholics  being 
entirely  excluded  from  local  government  in  the  town  of  Lurgan  was 
restated.     The   inquiry   in  October  last   was  into  one  town  alone, 
but  the  evidence  in  1876  was  more  general.     It  pointed  out  that 
there  was  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  town  commissioner  in  Porta- 
down,  Lisbum,  Ballymena,  Newtownards,  or  in  Lurgan.    In  Belfast, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  a  third  of  the  population,  they  had 
only  two  members  out  of  a  town  council  of  forty.     In  Londonderry, 
where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  an  absolute  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, they  have  two  members  out  of  a  town  council  of  twenty-four. 
This  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  is  maintained  partly  by  having  a 
higher  municipal  franchise  in  Ireland  than  in  England,  and  a  higher 
municipal  franchise  than  the  parliamentary  franchise  in  Ireland. 

Bill  after  bill  has  been  introduced  into  Parliament  to  redress  this 
inequality,  but  it  is  still  unredressed.  It  is  one  of  those  small 
branches  of  the  upas-tree  of  Protestant  ascendancy  that  the  Libera] 
party  might  have  redressed  when  they  had  a  majority,  if  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  either  attempted  it  before  his  University  Bill,  or  had  not 
thrown  down  his  Irish  axe  in  disgust  when  his  particular  solution  oJ 
that  rather  difficult  question  failed. 

The  whole  question  of  town  government  has  been  kept  open  foi 
several  years  with  the  heartburning  of  religious  exclusion  and 
special  race  exclusion,  by  the  refusal  to  lower  the  franchise  ;  and  the 
prestige  of  the  local  aristocracy  has  been  weakened  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Grand  Jury  Bill  disturbing  the  county  fiscal  authority 
in  which  they  have  hitherto  had  exclusive  influence. 

The  concession  of  some  real  representation  to  the  ratepayers  ir 
the  counties,  might  have  been  made  the  basis  of  securing  some  more 
direct  representation  of  property  in  towns.  But  the  concession  haj 
been  offered  in  the  counties  without  terms  as  to  the  towns,  anc 
offered  in  a  way  to  mortify   the  gentry   without  being  cordially 
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government  and  natural  justice,  every  one  sanctioned  by  the  recent 
precedents  adopted  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  or  recommended  by 
influential  committees  to  be  adopted.  It  only  requires  a  strong  and 
able  Ministry  like  Mr.  Gladstone's  of  18G8,  with  the  same  courage, 
to  be  thoroughly  logical  and  just  to  the  Irish  race,  and  consequently 
to  deserve  their  support,  not  by  any  concession  inconsistent  with 
Liberal  union,  but  by  their  thorough  love  of  justice  and  by  the 
comprehensiveness  and  ability  of  their  measures. 

The  Conservatives  have  facilitated  the  solution  of  one  branch  of 
the  Irish  diflBculty  by  their  large  and  wise  concessions  on  the  Inter- 
mediate Education  question,  and  by  their  resisting  the  intolerance  of 
some  of  their  own  followers  on  the  Irish  University  question.  Again, 
they  have  admitted  the  defects  of  primary  education  by  the  measures 
they  have  introduced  for  the  pensions  of  schoolmasters  and  for  local 
aid  to  primary  education. 

The  concession  of  justice  to  Ireland  is  not  the  property  of  either 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State.  Pitt  commenced  at  the  Union 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  out  in  1829,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  still 
further  in  18G9,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  later  on  by  his  educational 
concessions.  The  necessary  reforms  are  likely  to  be  more  swiftly 
and  completely  carried  by  a  party  collected  under  Mr.  Gladstone's 
banner  of  home  legislation  than  by  one  under  a  banner  which  gives 
foreign  and  colonial  policy  such  large  precedence. 

Next  to  the  defects  in  the  constitution  of  local  authorities  in 
Ireland  as  a  cause  of  discontent,  comes  the  curtailment  of  their 
powers  through  some  suspicion  or  jealousy,  the  very  point  which 
the  great  Sir  Robert  Peel  condemned  so  far  back  as  1846 — a  cur- 
tailment often  effected  in  a  way  that  escapes  the  attention  of  even 
the  most  accomplished  statesmen.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
cases  of  this  kind  was  an  Act  in  1872  for  constituting  a  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland.  This  board  was  constituted  with 
great  care  on  the  model  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
England.  The  constitution  of  the  board  was  made  very  strong. 
The  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  who  is  often  a  Cabinet 
minister,  is  President ;  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
is  a  member,  and  there  are  three  other  members.  One  would  expect 
that  a  board  so  constituted  would  have  had  conferred  on  it,  at  once, 
all  the  powers  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  The  English  board  have,  subject  to  a  conscience 
clause  to  prevent  interference  with  the  religion  of  paupers  or  their 
children,  and  to  the  restraint  of  not  ordering  relief  in  an  individual 
case,  unfettered  discretion  in  regulating  relief.  Accordingly  at  the 
time  of  the  distress  in  the  cotton  trade  in  consequence  of  the 
American  civil  war  in  1861,  Mr.  Bright  thus  referred  to  the  policjj 
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and  for  a  like  portion  of  the  population   of  England  and  Wales, 
171,638,  or  81,256  more. 

While  the  restrictions  on  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  are 
unnecessary,  they  mislead  the  public,  the  statesmen,  and  the  officials. 
Had  the  highest  Irish  officials  not  been  restricted  by  statute,  they 
would,  as  Englishmen,  naturally  have  extended  the  rules  of  the 
English  Poor  Law  to  Ireland,  and  if  those  in  receipt  of  relief  in 
Ireland  were  increased  from  90,382  to  171,638,  or  nearly  100  per 
cent.,  a  large  part  of  the  recent  agitation  would  have  been  spared. 
The  question  of  rent  would  not  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  relief 
of  the  poor.  Mr.  Pamell  would  have  been  deprived  of  one  basis  of 
his  argument,  that  the  poor  ought  to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  land 
and  a  first  deduction  from  rent,  because  the  poor  would  then  be  in 
truth  and  in  fact  a  first  charge  on  the  land  in  Ireland  to  the  same 
extent  as  they  are  a  first  charge  in  England  and  Wales. 

Thus  the  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  powers  of  the  Irish  to 
those  of  the  English  Local  Government  Board  has  led  to  a  serious 
embarrassment  in  the  present  crisis.  It  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
principle  that  want  of  assimilation  can  be  defended.  The  poor  in 
the  three  Celtic  provinces  of  Ireland,  where  they  are,  in  the  main,  of 
a  difierent  race  and  most  frequently  of  a  different  religion  from  the 
rich,  would  be  safe  if  the  obligation  of  the  rich  to  support  State 
charities  for  their  benefit  was  the  same  as  the  rich  impose  on  them- 
selves in  England  in  favour  of  the  poor  of  their  own  religious 
persuasion  whom  they  see  in  church  on  Sunday  and  recognise  as 
equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  But  if  a  different  law  is  to  be  established 
for  the  Celtic  pro\'inces  of  Ireland,  and  different  principle  from  what 
exists  in  England,  who  is  to  determine  what  the  difference  is  to  be  ? 
If  Parliament  lays  down  the  principle,  that  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  in  Ireland  shall  be  called  by  the  same  name  as  guardians  of 
the  poor  in  England,  the  Local  Government  Board  in  Ireland  shall 
be  called  by  the  same  name  as  that  in  England ;  but  it  shall  be 
established  as  a  law  that  the  guardians  shall  not  give  more  than  half 
the  relief  given  in  England,  and  the  Irish  Local  Government  shall 
not  have  power,  no  matter  what  the  emergency,  to  relax  that  law, 
though  the  Local  Government  Board  in  England  have  absolute 
control  to  relax  all  rules  on  poor  laws  in  England — can  we  be 
surprised  if  such  a  system  leads  to  discontent  ?  The  poor  only  get  half 
the  relief,  their  demands  for  further  relief  are  addressed  not  to  the 
guardians  of  each  locality  but  to  the  Executive  Government,  and 
so  the  odium  and  responsibility  of  appearing  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
relief  is  shifted  from  the  guardians  to  the  Executive  Government. 

Then  absentee  landlords  are  deceived.  One  of  the  earliest  cases 
of  shooting  at  the  employee  of  a  landlord  last  autumn  was  that  of 
the  agent  of  an  English  clergyman  who  demanded  rent  with  a  view 
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the  Midland  Great  'Western  Railway  for  harvest  work  in  England 
fell  from  27,000  to  20,000,  involving  a  loss  of  £100,000  arising 
from  agricultural  depression  in  England.  These  Connaught  labourers, 
who  spend  three  or  four  months  a  year  in  England,  know  how 
English  agricultural  labourers  are  treated  under  the  Poor  Law  in 
England.  IIow  can  they  be  contented  with  out-door  relief  being 
given  to  100,000  more  in  England,  in  the  same  population  as  in 
Ireland  ?  They  must  observe  the  extreme  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  poor. 

Mr.  Pamell,  referring  to  the  Poor  Law  Question  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, said : — 

**  Now  some  time  ago  the  Irish  members  called  on  the  Government  to  give 
help  to  the  people  of  this  country  by  instituting  relief  works.  Kow  did  the 
Government  answer  the  appeal  ?  They  answered  it  by  issuing  a  circular  from 
their  Local  Government  Board  directing  the  workhouses  throughout  the  country 
to  be  swept  out,  to  whitewash  the  walls,  and  to  disinfect  the  hospitals.'* 

"What  Mr.  Pamell  here  refers  to  is  the  state  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
already  noticed — that  guardians  are  restrained  by  imperial  statute 
from  giving  out-door  relief  to  able-bodied,  imless  the  workhouse  be 
unfit,  through  fever  or  infectious  disease,  to  receive  them,  or  there 
be  not  space  for  them  in  the  workhouse,  or  any  additional  work- 
houses that  may  be  hired.  Mr.  Pamell  is  mistaken  in  blaming  the 
Government  or  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board  for  this  order — 
they  are  only  carrying  out  the  statute  which  has  been  in  force  since 
1847.  He  and  the  other  Irish  members  who  addressed  the  Govern- 
ment must  share  with  them  the  responsibility  of  having  the  Statute 
Law  in  the  state  it  is  in  at  present,  and  has  been  since  1847. 

At  the  last  crisis  of  distress,  in  1862,  the  difference  between  the 
Lrish  and  English  Poor  Law  on  this  very  point  was  publicly  pointed 
out  with  great  clearness  in  papers  read  at  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Dublin.  It  was  pointed  out  again  in  the  address  of  Dr.  Ingram,  who 
was  then  a  vice-president,  in  1864 ;  again  in  a  report  prepared  out 
of  Mr.  Thorn's  donation  for  reports,  by  Mr.  William  Graham  Brooke, 
and  published  by  the  Dublin  Statistical  Society  in  1873. 

There  was  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  last  session  on 
the  Law  of  Poor  Removals  in  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland,  with 
several  Irish  members  upon  it,  so  that  the  Irish  Poor  Law  was  under 
'Consideration,  and  these  members  cannot  escape  the  responsibility  of 
not  having  recommended  the  assimilation  when  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  party  in  the  State  who  might  be  expected  to  be  active  and 
vigilant  to  sweep  away  at  once  and  for  ever  all  such  differences 
between  the  laws  of  Ireland  and  England  as  inflict  unfair  hard- 
ships on  the  Irish  people,  are  the  Peelites  and  Liberals  who  object  to 
Home  Rule,  or  even  to  any  inquiry  into  Home  Rule.     For  the  only 
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Laical  basis  on  vhicli  a  Liberal  anionist  can  take  his  stand  against 
Home  Kale  is  tbat  the  GoTemment  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be 
for  the  fbture  thoroughly  intelligent,  active,  and  impartial,  so  that  it 
shall  be  impossible  for  a  Celtic  Irishman  to  pat  his  finger  on  any 
law  where  a  difference  is  made  to  his  disadvantage  because  he  is  a 
Celt  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  because  he  resides  in  Ireland. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  statesman  after  statesman,  his- 
torian after  historian,  from  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  reign 
of  Queen  Victoria,  accounted  for  the  exceptional  crimes  in  Ireland 
in  periods  of  distress  by  the  character  of  the  people,  and  it  was  not 
untQ  Lord  Melbourne  employed  that  most  philosophic  statesman  of 
our  time,  the  late  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis,  to  investigate  the  matter,  that 
the  great  truth  was  made  plain  by  a  masterly  official  paper  that  the 
want  of  a  Poor  Law  was  the  true  ultimate  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  what  was  described  as  agrarian  crime  in  Ireland.  Parliament 
adopted  his  philosophic  solution,  and  disregarded  the  denunciations 
of  two  centuries  of  historians,  statesmen,  and  public  writers.  It 
decided  that  it  was  wise  in  a  United  Sangdom  to  make  a  commence- 
ment of  admitting  the  Irish  labourer  to  the  same  relation  to  the 
State  as  the  English  labourer. 

Unfortunately  it  was  only  a  commencement,  no  right  of  relief  was 
conferred ;  then  came  the  sad  scenes  of  the  famine,  many  boards  of 
gnaidians  exercising  the  discretion  that  the  law  had  intrusted  to 
them  by  refusing  to  give  relief. 

To  meet  this  failure  of  duty  a  right  of  relief  was  given  to  aged 
and  infirm ;  to  widows  with  two  children,  and  to  those  suffering 
from  severe  sickness  or  serious  accident,  but  unfortunately  no  such 
right  was  given,  as  in  England,  to  the  able-bodied. 

Power,  however,  was  taken  to  remove  boards  for  not  duly  and 
effectually  discharging  their  duties,  and  no  less  than  thirty-three 
ont  of  the  then  number  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  boards  of 
gnardiariH  were  dissolved,  and  paid  guardians  appointed  in  their 
places. 

The  famine  passed  over,  years  of  prosperity  returned ;  but  again 
in  1860,  1861,  and  1862  un&vourable  seasons  produced  distress. 
Again  the  Poor  Law  came  under  discussion,  some  slight  amend- 
loenta  were  made,  but  complete  assimilation  was  avoided,  and 
emigration  increased  in  the  midst  of  the  American  Civil  War,  while 
the  Irish  in  America  had  arms  in  their  hands.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  defective  Poor  Law  and  the  results  of  it  in  1862  and 
1^^,  when  the  number  requiring  relief  increased  so  much,  contri- 
^ted,  when  the  Civil  war  in  America  came  to  an  end,  to  produce 
the  Fenian  disturbance  in  1867. 

^ow,  again,  a  pressure  greater  than  1862  has  brought  the  Poor 
I^Y  question  to  the  surface  once  more.    Take  the  Buttevant  case. 
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Sixty-Bix  labourers  attend  with  a  petition,  accompanied  by  their 
parish  priest,  who  appeared  to  testify  to  their  distress.  It  was 
agreed  to  undertake  sanitary  works  at  Buttevant  and  other  parts 
of  the  district  to  give  employment.  The  men  asked  for  out-door 
relief  till  the  employment  could  be  given.  The  guardians  had  to 
refuse  this,  and  insist  on  their  coming  into  the  workhouse.  The 
men  replied  they  had  families  at  home  destitute,  and  must  return 
to  them.  Then  the  guardians  subscribed  some  money,  which  was 
distributed  to  the  men.  They  wrote  to  the  Local  Government  for 
permission  to  give  employment  in  opening  up  old  roads  and  other 
useful  works. 

This  simple  narrative  brings  out  all  the  complication  that  arises 
from  want  of  assimilation  of  the  law  and  want  of  legislation  on  a  com- 
prehensive principle.  The  guardians  can  give  employment  by  way  of 
relief  in  supplying  any  district  with  water,  but  for  want  of  arterial 
drainage  powers  they  cannot  relieve  any  agricultural  district  from 
water.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  they  are,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  town 
authorities  of  places  with  less  than  six  thousand  inhabitants,  the  proper 
authority  to  relieve  the  town  district  by  appropriate  sewerage,  and  they 
can  give  employment  for  this  purpose.  Again,  while  the  guardians 
meet  once  a  fortnight,  and  can  meet  oftener  if  necessary,  they  have 
not  the  charge  of  the  roads  of  their  districts,  but  these  are  still  left 
to  grand  juries  (proposed  to  be  abolished,  and  replaced  by  county 
boards  not  yet  established)  who  only  meet  twice  a  year,  and  cannot 
be  summoned  on  an  emergency ;  and  even  the  grand  juries  have  no 
control  over  a  nimiber  of  most  useful  roads. 

When  guardians  have  to  relieve  men,  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
whom  they  deem  destitute,  whom  English  guardians  could  under 
similar  circumstances  relieve  out  of  the  rates,  the  result  is  to  make 
the  Irish  Poor  Law  as  to  the  able-bodied  a  provision  for  exempting 
absentees  from  their  fair  share  of  taxation  at  the  cost  of  those  who 
stay  at  home,  and  who,  when  real  cases  of  distress  are  brought  before 
them,  have  to  give  relief.  The  Irish  Parliament  from  time  to  time 
passed  special  taxes  and  restrictions  on  absenteeism,  but  it  was 
reserved  for  the  present  generation  to  have  a  law  in  favour  of  ab- 
sentees. All  this  would  be  obviated  by  simply  making  the  guardians 
a  complete  local  authority  for  all  roads  not  under  grand  juries  and  all 
neglected  arterial  drainages,  and  by  giving  them  the  same  discretion 
as  to  the  expenditure  of  local  rates  in  relief  that  English  guardians 
have  had  since  1844.  If  the  guardians  were  enabled  to  borrow 
interest  for  three  years  as  well  as  principal  for  relief  works,  no 
inmaediate  burden  would  be  created. 

This  simple  reform  would  get  over  another  anomaly,  likely  to  crop 
up  at  some  eviction.  In  the  journal  of  the  late  Mr.  Senior,  the 
English  political  economist,  published  in  1869,  he  quotes  the  state- 
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equal  Poor  Law,  so  that  they  might  say  with  truth  to  the  labourers 
of  this  United  Kingdom — "  No  matter  whether  you  live  the  whole 
year  in  Mayo  or  in  Lincolnshire,  or  spend  the  winter  with  your 
family  in  Mayo  and  work  for  the  English  farmer  in  summer,  your 
relation  to  the  State  in  any  sorrow,  sickness,  or  other  adversity  that 
overtakes  you,  shall  be  the  same.  No  temptation  to  disturb  you 
from  your  houses  in  seasons  of  distress  shall  exist  in  one  country 
that  does  not  exist  in  the  other,  through  establishing  and  maintaining 
narrow  areas  of  taxation  for  relief  to  stimulate  a  cupidity  injurious 
to  the  commonwealth." 

In  disregarding  the  principle  of  assimilation  they  missed  another 
act  of  gracious  atonement  that  would  have  had  a  salutary  effect  at 
the  present  crisis.  While  Sir  Comewall  Lewis's  State  paper  in  1837 
was  so  potent  in  persuading  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  pass  a  Poor 
Law  for  Ireland,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  to  an  Irish 
Boman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  statesman — the  celebrated  Bishop 
Doyle — ^we  are  indebted  for  the  earliest  and  ablest  exposition  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Poor  Law  for  Ireland,  so  far  back  as  1825.  Parliament 
granted  the  concession  to  his  advocacy,  but  annexed  to  the  grant 
the  condition  that  no  clergyman  should  be  a  guardian. 

At  that  time  the  Church  ministers  of  the  majority  of  the  Scotch 
people  were,  in  every  parish,  ex  officio  members  of  the  local  Poor  Law 
authority  in  Scotland.  In  England  the  clergy  were  also  eligible, 
but  in  Ireland  their  exclusion  was  adopted.  The  official  reason  given 
for  it  by  Sir  George  Nichols  has  long  since  passed  away ;  it  was  that 
some  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  were  land  agents  and  magis- 
trates as  well  as  clergymen.  Soon  afterwards  a  rule  was  made  that 
no  clergjrman  discharging  clerical  duties  should  be  put  in  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace.  When  the  famine  came  and  one-fourth  of  tlie 
lay  guardians  in  Ireland  were  dismissed  for  not  carrying  out  the 
Poor  Law,  clergymen  were  the  most  active  on  the  temporary  relief 
committees.  Parliament  did  not,  however,  learn  the  lesson  which 
the  necessity  of  dismissing  so  many  laymen  conveyed ;  did  not  remove 
the  disability  of  clergymen,  and  give  the  poor  the  same  rights  as  in 
England.  Both  before  1838  and  since  clergjrmen  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  Crown  in  Ireland  as  governors  of  asylums  for  the  insane. 
In  England  and  Scotland  the  efEect  of  cumulative  voting  has  been  to 
secure  their  election,  on  the  School  Boards,  the  majority  of  the  board 
in  Edinburgh  being  clergymen.  Now  why  should  Boards  of  Guar- 
•dians  mean  in  England  a  body  to  which  clergymen  may  be  elected, 
and  in  Ireland  a  body  from  which  they  are  excluded  ?  The  result  is, 
we  have  the  clergy  on  deputations  and  on  the  platform  and  through 
the  press  expressing  their  opinions,  with  recriminations  from  the 
press  as  to  whether  they  are  or  are  not  in  their  proper  place.  Would 
it  not  be  much  wiser  and  better  to  have  them  seated  in  the  board- 
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of  the  Evicted  Tenantry  Act  are  not  brought  into  operation  where 
the  Ulster  custom  prevails. 

It  is  a  source  of  discontent  to  the  Celtic  occupiers  of  the  three 
southern  provinces  that  in  this  year  of  pressure  they  have  not  the 
same  protection  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  occupiers  in  Ulster  and  the- 
Gelts  who  dwell  on  the  same  estates  with  them  where  the  Ulster 
custom  is  recognised.  For  the  compensation  for  disturbances  pro- 
vided by  the  Land  Act  in  case  of  evictions  cannot  be  granted  by  the 
judge  for  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent,  even  of  an  unabated  rent 
when  all  the  surrounding  estates  are  granting  abatements.  So  the- 
Celts  of  the  three  southern  provinces  have  neither  English  Poor 
Law  nor  Ulster  customs  to  protect  them ;  accordingly  it  is  where 
the  migratory  character  of  the  labouring  population  is  greatest,  aa 
in  Mayo,  that  the  agitation  is  strongest :  out  of  the  20,000  harvest 
labourers  who  travelled  up  by  the  Midland  Great  Western  line  on 
their  way  to  England  for  harvest  work  in  1879,  15,000  came  from 
stations  in  Mayo.  And  it  is  upon  the  Mayo  labourers  chiefly  that 
the  loss  of  £100,000  has  fallen  from  7,000  fewer  labourers  this 
year  being  employed  in  England,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lesser  wages 
the  20,000  have  brought  home. 

Where  the  Ulster  custom  is  recognised  there  is  little  or  no  agita- 
tion. The  Ulster  custom  is  as  much  in  favour  with  the  great 
proprietors  now  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  as  it  was 
when  Lord  Erne  made  his  statement  in  1868.  The  Marquis  of 
Conyngham  has  great  estates  in  Clare,  in  Meath,  and  in  Donegal. 
On  the  recent  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  latter  county  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  death,  his  son  the  Earl  of  Mountcharles  was  for  a  short 
time  a  candidate,  and  his  address  contains  this  passage :— 

**  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  such  an  amen^ent  of  the  Land  Act  as  will  free 
the  old  custom  of  Ulster  Tenant-right  from  all  arbitrary  restrictions,  and  n 
short  legalise  universally  the  practice  which  has  always  existed  on  my  father's, 
estates  in  Donegal." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  heir  of  large  estates  in  three  provinces 
proposing  a  large  and  comprehensive  solution  of  the  Irish  land 
difficulty — to  take  up  the  ciistom  which  has  grown  up  amongst 
the  Anglo-Saxon  occupiers  in  Ulster,  arising  partly  out  of  the  usual 
practice  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland  to  make  the  permanent  improve- 
ments which  in  England  and  Scotland  are  made  by  the  landlord,  and 
partly  from  consideration  for  the  tenants.  Out  of  this  has  arisen  a 
partnership  and  a  goodwill,  and  a  right  of  disposal  of  the  tenant's 
interest  in  the  holding  subject  to  the  landlord's  approval.  This 
tenant  right,  resembling  in  some  characteristics  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, has  worked  well ;  it  leads  to  thrift  and  accumulation  of  money, 
as  no  one  can  get  a  holding  without  money,  the  solvent  buying  in 
and   the  improvident  selling  out  in  time,  before  all  is  lost,  with 
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As  to  asking  for  the  extension  of  tenant  right  to  the  rest  of  Ire- 
land, they  might  observe  that  when  the  Protestant  tenants  of  Ulster 
induced  such  influential  Protestant  members  as  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  Lord  Edwin  Hill  Trevor,  Captain  Corry,  Mr.  MulhoUand, 
and  Mr.  Chaine,  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in  1878  for  the  amendment  of 
some  defects  in  tenant  right,  and  obtained  the  support  for  it  of  the 
Chief  Secretary  Mr.  Lowther,  and  it  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division,  the  Bill  was,  nevertheless,  thrown  out  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  twenty-five  to  eight.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  Celtic  tenants  in  the  three  Southern  Provinces  were  thus 
discouraged  from  expecting  redress  till  after  the  general  election. 
The  Ulster  Protestant  members  with  Viscount  Castlereagh  taking 
the  place  of  Mr.  Chaine  did  not  fare  better  in  the  Session  of  1879. 
The  Bill  was  re-introduced  on  the  18th  of  June,  but  was  withdrawn 
on  the  9th  of  July  without  being  pressed.  Movements  of  this  kind 
have  in  the  sensitive  state  of  Irish  feeling  since  1873  an  efiect  which 
those  who  take  part  in  them  do  not  at  all  sufficiently  appreciate. 
Here  we  have  a  number  of  influential  Irish  Protestant  members  re- 
asserting the  grievance  that  Anglo-Saxon  tenants  in  Ulster  are 
sufiering  from ;  yet  by  withdrawing  their  Bill  giving  an  appear- 
ance of  still  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  prompt  remedy  for  what 
they  concede  to  be  an  injustice  in  1879  than  they  found  in  1878. 

With  regard  to  the  questions  that  have  turned  up  in  agitation,  the 
most  important  is  the  reduction  in  rent,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  Irish 
proprietors  to  state  that  amongst  the  earliest  if  not  the  very  earliest 
reduction  of  rent  was  that  made  by  the  Earl  of  Erne  (who  gave  such 
a  favourable  description  of  the  tenant  right  on  his  estate  in  1868), 
and  announced  by  him  so  far  back  as  July  last,  long  before  a  single 
meeting  was  held.  This  example  has  been  followed  by  many  Irish 
resident  noblemen  and  other  proprietors,  and  by  the  Irish  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  the  Receiver  Land  Judge  as  to  estates  in  Chancery. 

The  violence  of  the  language  used  by  some  of  the  speakers  it  is 
imnecessary  to  dwell  upon,  as  it  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  state 
prosecution.  It  is  however  important  to  consider  what  light  is 
thrown  by  what  is  passing  in  Ireland  since  the  agitation  commenced 
upon  any  proposals  for  dealing  with  any  branches  of  Irish  affiiirs 
that  are  actually  pending  in  Parliament.  The  most  prominent  of 
these  was  the  resolution  which  Mr.  Shaw  Lef  evre  carried  last  Session 
in  the  Commons. 

**  That  in  tho  view  of  the  importance  of  a  considerable  addition  to  the  owners 
of  land  in  Ireland  among  the  class  of  persons  cultivating  the  soil,  it  is  expe- 
dient that  legislation  should  be  adopted  without  further  delay  for  increasinr? 
tho  facilities  proposed  for  this  object  by  the  Irish  Land  Act  1870 ;  and  for 
securing  to  the  tenants  of  the  land  offered  for  sale  the  opportunities  for  pur- 
chase, consistently  with  the  interest  of  the  owners  thereof." 
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The  fact  of  agitation  turning  so  mucli  on  rent,  and  the  Government 
valuation  being  so  confidently  referred  to  by  both  tenants  and  land- 
lords, reveals  a  danger  which  the  State  has  been  drawn  into  by  the 
defective  policy  already  referred  to,  of  disregarding  the  principle  of 
assimilation  of  laws  for  a  united  kingdom,  and  embarking  upon  or  con- 
tinuing exceptional  laws  for  Ireland  without  any  suflBcient  reason  to 
justify  the  exception. 

In  1838  it  was  decided  that  the  valuation  for  the  new  Poor  Law 
in  Ireland  should  be  on  the  same  principle  as  the  valuation  for  Poor 
Law  in  England,  that  it  would  follow  observed  letting,  and  not 
attempt  to  guide  value ;  and  on  this  principle  the  whole  of  Ireland 
was  valued  between  1838  and  1844.  As  to  buildings,  that  principle 
has  been  ever  since  followed,  and  the  valuation  of  them  is  annually 
revised,  and  everything  else  is  conducted  substantially  on  the  English 
model.  In  1852  a  diflFerent  method  was  introduced  as  to  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  holdings.  This  consisted  in  applying  to  this  part  of 
the  Poor  Law  taxation  of  Ireland  an  antiquated  Irish  method  of  valua- 
tion for  road  and  county  rates  called,  in  Ireland,  Grand  Jury  Cess, 
which  went  on  the  principle  of  attempting  to  fix  what  the  value  of 
land  ought  to  be,  with  reference  to  the  average  prices  of  several 
articles  of  agricultural  produce  set  out  in  the  Act.  Whilst  the  prices 
were  prescribed,  the  proportion  in  which  each  article  was  to  be  used 
in  calculating  value,  was  not,  as  in  the  College  leases  and  some  other 
leases,  prescribed.  Then  the  Commissioner  of  Valuation  was  directed 
by  the  Act  to  **  take  all  peculiar  local  circumstances  into  considera- 
tion ;  "  but  how  he  was  to  do  this,  or  how  he  was  to  be  checked  in 
doing  it,  was  not  prescribed. 

The  articles,  in  addition  to  butter,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork,  the 
prices  of  which  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  valuation  of  1852, 
consisted  of  the  following  four  crops — wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax. 
These  crops  were  estimated  by  Mr.  Thom,  in  1870,  as  worth,  respec- 
tively, £1,582,000,  £6,866,000,  £1,492,000,  and  £1,969,000,  or 
£11,909,000  in  all ;  but  the  potato  crop  alone  was  estimated  by 
Mr.  Thom  at  £12,655,000,  or  more  than  the  four  crops  taken 
together,  and  yet  the  price  of  potatoes  is  excluded  from  the  Irish 
Tenement  Valuation  of  1852,  though  included  in  the  earlier  one  of 
1836. 

The  Act  contains  a  more  serious  omission ;  there  is  nothing  said 
about  having  regard  to  variations  in  the  general  rate  of  wages. 
Now,  there  is  not  anything  which  has  such  an  effect  on  the  rent  of 
land  as  a  rise  in  wages,  for  rent  is  the  surplus  which  the  produce  of 
land  yields  after  defraying  the  cost  of  production.  In  all  holdings, 
but  especially  in  small  ones,  himian  labour  is  one  large  element  in 
the  cost  of  production,  and  an  increase  of  wages  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  or  more,  such  as  has  taken  place  in  Ireland  in  some  districts. 
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parties  since  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  as  it  is  to  determine  a  fair 
rent,  or  rent  on  scientific  principles,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  the 
legal  ownership  of  improvements  was  unsettled  in  1852,  and  the 
presumption  of  law  in  Ireland  is  now  different  from  what  then 
prevailed,  and  has  a  retrospective  operation.  The  valuation  includes 
all  farm  buildings  and  certain  specific  tenants'  improvements,  if  made 
more  than  seven  years  before  valuation  or  revision,  and  includes 
other  tenants'  improvements.  If  the  valuation  were  revised  up  to 
date,  on  the  existing  principles  of  the  Act,  and  were  right  in  other 
respects,  it  would,  if  taken  as  a  conclusive  guide,  lead  to  a  demand 
for  rent  that  would  confiscate  the  tenants'  improvements. 

That  the  existing  valuation  which  the  tenants  appeal  to  does  not 
do  this,  arises  partly  from  the  accident  that  the  valuations  have  never 
since  they  were  made  been  revised  as  to  the  total  value  of  land  in  a 
townland.  If  a  revision  was  ordered  on  the  existing  Act,  the 
valuator  would  be  bound  to  include  all  tenants'  improvements  to  the 
extent  stated,  and  if  a  rent  was  based  on  this  confiscation  would 
follow.  So  no  judge  could  u^e  the  revised  valuation  as  a  guide  to  a 
reasonable  rent  under  the  Land  Act,  nor  can  they  use  the  existing 
valuation  for  such  a  purpose  without  going  into  the  question  of 
tenants'  improvements  in  each  particular  case.  For  to  refer  to  it  as 
a  general  and  safe  guide  for  rent,  without  such  an  allowance,  would 
be  in  plain  disregard  of  the  express  terms  of  either  the  Land  Act  or 
the  Yaluation  Act. 

Added  to  these  difficulties  are  the  popular  fallacies  so  prevalent  in 
what  is  said  and  written  on  the  subject.  One  of  these  is,  that  the 
existing  government  valuation  is  on  a  uniform  standard  for  tlie 
different  imions  in  Ireland,  although  there  is  an  official  parliamentary 
return  showing  the  contrary  to  be  the  case.  Another  is  that  of 
assuming  that  the  existing  tenement  valuation  is  the  same  as  Sir 
Kichard  Griffiths's,  under  the  earlier  Act  of  1836,  as  to  which  he 
gave  evidence  in  1843,  while  the  earlier  valuation  was  on  a  different 
scale  of  prices,  and  included  potatoes. 

Why  should  the  Imperial  Government  be  involved  in  all  this 
detail  and  complication  on  such  a  hot  question  as  the  amount  of  rent 
and  amount  of  deductions  has  become  ?  Why  not  confine  valuation 
for  taxation,  as  in  England,  to  the  simple  purpose  of  observing  what 
value  is,  as  indicated  by  sales  of  lands,  new  lettings,  sales  of  tenants* 
interests,  and  valuations  of  tenants'  interests,  without  attempting 
the  grand  rdle  of  indicating,  and  as  it  were  dictating,  what  rent 
should  be  P 

His  principles  of  assimilation  would  also  secure  the  prompt  com- 
pletion of  the  organization,  on  the  most  approved  English  and  Scotch 
models,  of  our  local  tribunals  and  local  offices,  in  which  the  small 
holders  and  the  labouring  classes  are  so  much  concerned.     It  is  in 
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these  that  the  tme  remedy  is  to  be  found  for  the  excessive  interest  of 
money  all  small  holders  of  land  have  to  pay  on  any  emergency.  As 
there  is  £30,000,000  of  Irish  capital  lying  at  1  per  cent,  in  the 
hanksy  it  is  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  and  not  any  want  of 
capital,  that  causes  this  high  rate  of  interest.  This  grievance  will 
not  be  remedied  by  any  amount  of  abuse  of  the  money-lenders,  who 
have  to  cover  the  risk  the  defective  state  of  law  imposes  upon  them. 
What  is  wanted  for  Ireland,  from  a  Liberal  Unionist  point  of  view, 
is  religious  equality  made  complete,  equal  educational  advantages 
and  privileges  with  Qreai  Britain,  equal  Poor  Laws  with  England, 
localization  of  jurisdiction  carried  to  the  same  extent  as  in  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  assimilation  which  has  been  commenced  in  the 
Criminal  Code  to  be  carried  out  vigorously  and  actively  on  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  principles  throughout  the  whole  law,  so  as  to  have 
one  law  for  the  United  Kingdom,  except  for  specified  cases  with 
reasons  stated. 

The  fact  of  land  in  Ireland  being  so  largely  held  by  small  occupiers 
ought  to  be  recognised  as  a  reason  not  only  for  what  Parliament  has 
already  sanctioned,  by  way  of  facilitating  such  occupiers  in  purchas- 
ing their  farms  by  the  amendment  of  the  Bright  clauses,  but  also 
for  giving  such  small  holders  cheap  local  facilities  for  the  registra- 
tion and  transfer  of  their  interests  when  purchased,  and  allowing 
them  to  treat  their  interests  as  personal  property,  just  as  railway 
interests  in  land  are  treated.     The  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  should 
be  extended  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  with  the  like  local  facilities  for 
dealing  with  all  local  interests  under  it. 

In  the  matter  of  local  government  there  is  room  for  great  develop- 
ment. If  tbe  cumulative  voting  principle  of  election  be  adopted  for 
the  existing  local  authorities,  where  both  property  and  numbers  are 
represented,  with  a  slight  modification  authorities  could  be  con- 
stitated  in  every  union  and  town  district  in  Ireland,  to  which  might 
be  intrusted,  by  order  of  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board,  all  the 
powers  any  local  authority  has  acquired  or  may  acquire  in  England 
or  Scotland.  So  that  there  shall  now  and  hereafter  be,  without  the 
nunous  cost  of  private  bills,  in  every  district  in  Ireland,  as  much 
local  government  as  there  is  in  a  like  district  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Soch  are  the  principles  which  every  Englishman  and  Scotchman 
cui  join  with  Liberal  Unionists  in  Ireland  in  recommending  for 
idopiion,  as  likely  to  secure  the  contentment  of  the  Irish  people. 

W.  Neilson  BLakcock. 
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A  GOOD  many  plausible  objections  may  be  brought  against  the 
practice  of  publishing  the  lives  of  eminent  men  while  they  are  still 
living.  For  one  thing  the  subject  is  incomplete.  It  is  not  an  entire 
life.  Four  acts  of  the  drama  have  been  performed,  but  the  fifth  has 
yet  to  come,  and  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  it  will  not  affect 
the  estimate  to  be  put  upon  the  whole.  To  assume  that  the 
hero  of  the  piece  has  played  himself  out,  or  that  he  will  do  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  past  life,  is  to  take  liberties 
with  age  and  imderrate  the  possibilities  of  human  nature.  Such 
lives,  moreover,  are  seldom  impartial.  We  are  allowed  to  see  but 
one  side  of  the  shield.  The  virtues  commemorated  are  sure  to  be 
drawn  larger  than  life-size,  and  doubtful  qualities  to  be  tenderly 
veiled  or  left  unnoticed.  But  even  on  these  terms  the  hero  himself 
has  some  claim  to  be  considered,  for  any  full  recital  of  his  past 
actions  must  expose  him  to  inconveniences  for  which  the  partiality 
of  his  biographer  is  no  compensation.  It  is  indeed  an  intrepid  thing 
to  present  a  man  with  a  history  of  himself  in  two  volumes  octavo. 
It  is  like  dismissing  him  from  the  world  before  his  time,  and  begging 
him  to  take  with  him  under  his  arm  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
To  bring  within  a  readable  compass  and  to  place  imder  his  eyes  so 
many  of  the  thoughts  and  doings  of  seventy  years,  seems  like 
intruding  upon  the  functions  sometimes  ascribed  to  memory  in  the 
life  to  come.  Hence  contemporary  biographies  are  seldom  satis- 
factory reading  to  anybody,  though  when  they  are  thrown  in  our 
way  we  may  perhaps  use  them  with  a  good  conscience.  The  victim 
is  generally  able  to  dispense  with  pity,  and  may  have  been  induced 
to  submit  willingly  to  his  captors  in  the  hope  of  modifying  a  calamity 
which  he  cannot  wholly  avert. 

We  trust  that  Mr.  Barnett  Smith  will  not  construe  these 
remarks  too  literally,  or  that  he  will  at  least  credit  us  with  large 
reservations  in  his  favour.  He  has  written  a  book  which  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large  number  of  readers,  and  he  is  so  far 
fortunate  that  faults  of  method  and  occasional  infelicities  of  composi- 
tion are  lost  in  the  attractiveness  of  his  theme.  He  gives  us  with 
adequate  fulness  and  in  consecutive  order  the  principal  facts  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  life,  together  with  analyses  of  his  budgets,  summaries  of 
his  speeches,  and  some  account  in  outline  of  his  larger  essays.  A 
diligent  reader,  with  a  library  and  plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal, 
would  be  able  to  get  these  facts  for  himself ;  but  he  will  be  grateful 
to  Mr.  Smith  for  saving  him  the  trouble.     Some  incidents  might  have 
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research.     Bet  ancestry  teIL«  npcn  as  in  another  war,  besides  that  of 
denoent.     In  most  families  there  is  a  bodr  of  tradition  which  is 

m 

handed  down  from  father  to  son,  sometimes  scantr  in  its  details, 
sometimes  rich  and  full,  but  alwavs  clothed  with  moral  power. 
There  are  family  myths,  always  tending  towards  a  poetic  form^  and 
modified  as  they  pass  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  this  region 
of  private  life  there  still  occur  some  of  the  cocdirions  of  primitiTe 
timen  when  there  were  no  written  records  and  all  historv  was  tradi- 
tion.  These  family  recollections  supply  the  atmosphere  in  which  the 
young  plants  begin  to  grow  and  from  which  ihey  derive  their  first 
nouriishment.  The  influence  thev  exert  has  the  start  of  the  outer 
world,  it  acts  upon  the  mind  when  it  is  most  susceptible,  and  perhaps 
produces  its  most  important  result .s  by  means  of  unremembered 
impressions.  Occasionally  the  household  lore  acts  with  an  external 
force  in  later  vears,  and  in  a  wav  of  which  the  mind  i!<  fullv  conscious. 
Instances  abound  in  roval  histories  in  which  the  CTeat  man  of  the 
t^iMode  was  nerved  to  great  exploits,  or  launched  upon  a  new  career, 
by  rememlx;ring  who  his  fathers  were  ;  and  humbler  lives  are  open 
to  the  same  experience. 

The  Gladstone  familv  had  its  traditions.  There  was  the  ancient 
home  of  the  race  in  Upper  Clydesdale,  and  there  were  the  shadows 
of  two  estates,  certainly  held  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  parted  with  two  centuries  ago.  There  figure  next  a  couple 
of  maltsters,  father  and  son,  settled  at  Biggar,  in  the  county  of 
I^anark — substantial,  prosperous,  pious  men,  one  of  them  a  Kirk 
elder  and  active  in  public  affairs.  Their  occupation  seems  to  have 
become  hereditary.  The  later  generations  of  the  family  have  all  had 
to  do  with  com,  either  as  maltsters,  millers,  or  dealers.  One  of  them 
settled  as  a  com  merchant  at  Leith,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
father,  while  on  an  errand  to  Liverpool  to  sell  a  cargo  of  grain, 
lighted  by  his  merits  upon  the  opening  which  proved  to  be  the  road 
to  fortune.  TVe  may  infer  to  a  certainty  that  the  business  virtues, 
integrity,  clearsightedness,  enterprise,  prudence,  thrift,  characterized 
them  all.  They  were  probably  hale  in  body  and  mind,  and  most  of 
them  had  large  families.  So  far  the  household  traditions  are  clad  in 
russet  and  run  in  a  homely  track,  but  they  ally  themselves  at  last 
with  a  heritage  of  romance.  Mr.  Gladstone's  mother  was  a  Robertson 
of  Dingwall,  and  the  unimpeachable  Sir  Bernard  Burke  supplies  the 
lady  with  a  pedigree  from  Henry  III.  of  England  and  Bruce  of 
Bannockburn.  Having  gone  so  far  back,  it  was  almost  perverse  of 
the  intrepid  genealogist  to  stop  short  of  the  Conquest. 

Far  more  important  are  the  political  associations  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's boyhood.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  had  risen  to  be  a 
great  merchant,  trafficking  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  possessing 
large  sugar  plantations  in  Demerara.     In  politics  he  was  a  disciple 
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of  Canning.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  Mr.  Canning's  first  election 
for  Liverpool.  The  "  chairing  "  procession  stopped  at  his  door,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone,  then  three  years  old,  no  doubt  saw  it  pass  the  window. 
Perhaps  he  may  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  speech  which  the  new 
member  made  from  the  balcony  above.  Between  Mr.  John  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  Canning  a  warm  friendship  grew  up,  which  lasted  till 
the  statesman's  death.  Mr.  John  Gladstone  seems  to  have  imbibed 
most  of  Mr.  Canning's  views,  and  as  he  accustomed  his  son  from  the 
age  of  twelve  to  talk  with  him  on  politics,  the  latter  began  his 
political  education  early.  A  rough  parallel  may  be  drawn  between 
those  times  and  ours.  Mr.  Canning  took  a  warm  interest  in  the 
Greeks.  He  negotiated  a  treaty  with  France  and  Bussia  to  keep  the 
Turks  in  check  and  secure  to  Greece  the  opportunity  of  becoming 
free.  Mr.  John  Gladstone  lent  a  helping  hand  to  his  friend  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  presided  at  a  meeting  held  in  Liverpool  to  "  consider 
the  best  I  means  of  assisting  the  Greeks  to  obtain  their  indepen- 
dence." The  "  struggling  nationalities "  of  those  days  were  the 
Spanish  colonies  eager  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country, 
^ith  Mr.  Canning  ready  to  help  them  as  a  counter-stroke  to  the 
schemes  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  "  league  of  the  three  Emperors." 
But  while  a  friend  to  freedom  abroad,  Mr.  Canning  saw  no  need  for 
strengthening  it  at  home  ;  and  his  most  brilliant  speech  against  par- 
liamentary reform  was  made  to  the  Liverpool  electors.  For  seven 
impressible  years  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  principles  of  Mr.  Canning 
r^mmended  to  him  by  his  father's  approbation  and  example ;  and 
if  he  took  upon  himself  any  political  vows  at  the  family  altar,  they 
^ould  probably  inspire  him  with  a  fourfold  wish,  confusion  to  the 
Turk,  independence  for  the  Greek,  freedom  all  the  world  over,  and 
DO  refonns  at  home. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  Archdeacon  Jones  of  Liverpool  as  his  first  "pre- 

^tor."    In  1821  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where  he  remained  till  1827. 

■*^  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  method 

of  study  prescribed  at  Eton,  but  when  we  remember  that  Mr.  Glad- 

^e  spent  six  years  of  his  life  there,  and  that  when  he  left  he  was 

^thin  five  years  of  his  entrance  upon  his  parliamentary  career,  it 

caiinot  be  deemed  unimportant  to  ascertain  how  much  it  contributed 

^^ards  his  intellectual  equipment,  and  what  particular  faculties  of 

^e  mini  it  helped  to  train  and  stimulate.     The  instruction  given  at 

^^fl  was   wholly  classical.      There  was  none   in  any  branch   of 

Diatheniatics,  nor  in  any  of  the  physical,  metaphysical,  or  moral 

'fences.     Not  one  of   the   modern  languages  was  taught  in  the 

^hool.    Of  English  history  and  literature  a  boy  knew  no  more  than 

'^^  chose  to  pick  up  for  himself.     Political  economy  he  might  not 

™w  even  by  name.     The  art  of  thinking,  or  whether  there  was 

•uch  an  art,  or  that  there  were  any  methods  to  which  all  sound 
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reasoning  must  conform,  was  a  discovery  he  had  to  make  by  the  use 
of  his  own  wits.  Even  in  classics  the  field  of  culture  was  narrow. 
The  Iliad,  the  ^neid,  and  Horace  constituted  the  regular  course  of 
study,  except  in  the  head-master's  di^asion,  where  the  tragedians 
were  included.  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  who  was  at  Eton  twenty  years 
later,  gives  a  long  list  of  famous  authors  of  whom  an  Eton  boy 
never  heard.  Holidays  were  frequent,  and  the  hours  spent  in  class 
did  not  average  more  than  eleven  a  week.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
likely  that  a  boy  might  pass  through  his  whole  course  at  Eton,  and 
acquit  himself  well  at  every  step,  and  yet  be  unable  to  pass  an 
examination  like  that  now  prescribed  for  the  junior  boys  of  the 
middle  classes. 

The  six  years  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  at  Eton  were  therefore  devoted 
exclusively  to  Greek  and  Latin.  Within  the  compass  of  three 
poets,  one  of  them  writing  before  the  dawn  of  history,  he  had  to 
acquire  that  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which  was  to  fit  him  for 
his  future  career.  Ardent  natures,  of  course,  were  not  to  be  con- 
fined within  these  rich  but  narrow  pastures.  They  went  out  and 
foraged  for  themselves.  But  what  they  learned  in  these  voluntary 
excursions  lacked  the  stamp  of  scholastic  authority.  It  belonged  to 
departments  of  knowledge  with  which,  on  the  accredited  testimony 
of  the  Eton  masters,  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  be  acquainted. 
But  this  narrow  range  of  teaching  had  its  good  side.  Probably 
nothing  is  better  fitted  to  bring  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  into 
contemporaneous  play.  Perception,  comparison,  judgment,  fancy, 
imagination,  are  exercised  in  every  sentence.  At  the  same  time  the 
habit  of  transferring  ideas  from  one  language  to  another  strengthens 
the  faculty  of  expression,  and  familiarity  with  the  choicest  concep- 
tions of  the  best  intellects  refines  the  taste.  Classical  reading  de- 
velops a  logic  of  its  own — a  logic  of  insight  and  sympathy,  an 
intellectual  divination  which  moves  in  advance,  quickening  one  idea 
after  another,  exhausting  the  force  of  an  epithet,  mastering  the 
meaning  of  an  entire  passage,  and  then  presenting  it  to  the  mind 
like  a  group  of  statuary.  Discipline  like  this  is  surely  of  a  high 
order.  It  does  not  convey  much  knowledge,  and  what  it  does  con- 
vey may  be  useless  or  misleading,  since  it  relates  to  states  of  society 
which  have  passed  away ;  but  it  furnishes  the  mind  with  plenty  of 
pictures — a  most  valuable  acquisition — while  the  mind  itself  is  made 
a  very  lithe  instrument  fit  for  any  kind  of  work.  Nevertheless  it 
is  irredeemably  defective  on  the  side  of  knowledge,  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  knowledge,  since  it  supplies  no  regulative  principles. 
It  is  a  discipline  which  leaves  the  mind  the  sport  of  error,  unable 
even  to  guess  at  the  road  which  leads  to  outside  truth. 

The  brightest  intellects  at  Eton  naturally  blossomed  into  literature. 
Six  years'  continuous  study  of  two  or  three  of  the  master- works  of 
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antiquity  supplied  them  with  a  profusion  of  vivid  ideas,  and  enabled 

them  to  describe,  perhaps  only  too  eloquently,  all  they  saw  and 

felt.    If  the  knowledge  derived  from  their  studies  had  but  little 

pKictical  value,  it  was  full  of  quickening  properties.     It  fired  the 

imagination,  fostered  noble  sentiments,  and  drew  to  itself  all  within 

its  reach  of  the  history  and  literature  of  the  day.      These  youthful 

minds,  bred  in  leisure,  free  from  care,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the 

world  only  as  a  theatre  for  generous  ambitions,  were  ignorant  of 

*'  social  problems,"  and  had  found  no  occasion  for  wrestling  with 

unmanageable  truths.   But  they  were  sensible  that  a  time  was  coming 

when  they  would  have  to  say  something  for  themselves,  and  their 

busy  thoughts  craved  utterance.    So  they  took  to  writing  essays  and 

verses.  Mr.  Gladstone  helped  to  start  the  Eton  Miscellany.    Canning, 

Hookham  Frere,  and  Mackworth  Praed  had  started  publications  of 

the  same  stamp ;  and  to  become  editors  and  publishers  for  the  sake 

of  beconaing  authors  was  one  of  the  established  traditions  of  Eton. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  informed  that  to  the  Miscellany  which 

Mr.  Gladstone  set  on  foot  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  most  voluminous 

contributor.     He  wrote,  among  other  papers,  "  A  View  of  Lethe  '* 

in  prose,  and  "  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  '*  in  verse,  asking,  among 

other  things  in  the  course  of  this  performance — 

**  Who  foremost  now  the  deadly  spear  to  dart, 
And  strike  the  javelin  to  the  Moslem's  heart  ?  '* — 

a  sanguinary  anticipation  of  the  "  bag  and  baggage  "  proposal  of 
later  years.  In  the  second  volume  of  the  Miscellany  there  were  no 
fe^er  than  seventeen  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  contributions,  including 
"  Guatimozin's  Death  Song,"  after  the  manner  of  Byron,  and  an 
"Ode  to  the  Memory  of  Wat  Tyler."  He  also  wrote  an  essay  on 
"Eloquence,"  some  passages  in  which,  referring  to  the  gauntlet 
^nich  a  young  orator  had  to  run  at  St.  Stephen's,  suggest  that 
P^haps  he  was  already  thinking  of  his  maiden  speech. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  described  as  "  A  statesman  and  man  of  letters." 
*^u  the  world  recognises  him  as  the  first,  and  he  has  a  fair  claim  to 
"^  considered  the  second.  In  a  real,  though  not  perhaps  in  a  very 
broad  sense  of  the  word,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  man  of  letters,  and 
^Aiu  the  limits  he  has  chosen  his  devotion  to  literature  is  intense* 
"itliin  the  circle  of  humane  letters,  perhaps  poetry  has  had  the 
Potest  charms  for  him,  and  Homer  above  all  other  poets.  Few 
^^n  know  the  Iliad  better.  He  knows  it  not  merely  as  a  work  of 
^.  but  as  an  anatomist  knows  the  human  body.  He  is  familiar 
^ith  every  epithet,  every  metaphor,  every  turn  of  expression.  It 
^  been  to  him  what  the  earth's  crust  is  to  the  geologist.  He  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  it  the  keenest  observation  and  the  most  patient 
^periment;    he  has  treated  it  inductively  and   deductively,   and 
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announced  his  discoveries  with  an  enthusiasm  like  that  which 
Pascal  felt  when  he  had  established  the  principle  of  the  barometer. 
The  Iliad  has  brought  him  into  contact  with  a  group  of  cognate 
studies,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  has  been  guided  less  by  the  rules 
of  scientific  research  than  by  the  dominating  influence  of  Homer. 
He  probably  took  to  the  Iliad  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
material  that  he  found  there,  thus  adding  fuel  to  fire.  The  work 
was  congenial  to  begin  with,  and  his  lifelong  devotion  to  it 
strengthened  the  intellectual  characteristics  which  made  it  con- 
genial. Hence  the  tendency  he  has  always  shown  to  catch  the 
poetic  side  of  every  great  movement  and  every  great  event,  and  the 
poetic  ardour  which  enables  him  to  hold  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  to 
throw  into  attractive  forms,  the  most  prosaic  and  most  unmanageable 
materials  of  discussion.  Hence,  too,  his  quick  susceptibility  to 
popular  emotion,  and  to  whatever  touches  or  stimulates  the  national 
mind.  Like  one  of  his  Homeric  heroes,  his  soul  takes  fire  when  he 
hears  the  noise  of  shouting  in  the  camp  and  the  clattering  of  spears 
and  shields.  He  owes  it  to  his  poetic  sensitiveness  that  he  is  one  of 
the  most  sympathetic  of  politicians.  Poetical  sympathies  are  cer- 
tainly not  infallible  in  politics,  but  in  great  emergencies  they  are 
often  surer  guides  than  the  average  conclusions  of  the  intellect.  For 
poetic  feeling  is  a  form  of  truth,  and  reasons  well  though  it  dispenses 
with  the  syllogism. 

Some  who  boast  of  being  practical  politicians  are  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  their  contempt  for  the  *'  literary  man."  Probably  their 
contempt  is  properly  bestowed,  but  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion. As  there  are  poets  and  poetasters  so  there  are  literary  men 
and  men  of  letters.  Of  all  known  specimens  of  intellectual  imbe- 
cility, perhaps  the  phenomenon  sometimes  labelled  *'the  literary 
man "  is  about  the  worst.  Of  course  the  smallest  acquisitions  in 
literature  are  useful.  A  little  knowledge  is  neither  dangerous  nor 
ridiculous  if  it  is  admitted  to  be  little,  and  is  not  made  the  pretext 
for  pretension.  But  minds  of  a  small  calibre  can  more  easily  afiect 
an  acquaintance  with  literature  than  with  other  fields  of  thought 
which  exact  a  higher  fee  at  the  entrance  wicket.  Literature  has  no 
pons  asinorum  and  fools  may  wander  in.  An  elegant  trifler  in  belles 
lettres  will  not  become  a  serious  man  because  he  chooses  to  address 
himself  to  politics,  and  some  may  mistakenly  see  in  his  ineffective- 
ness a  reason  for  despising  an  order  of  studies  which  he  only  patro- 
nises and  caricatures.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  literature  has  strong 
affinities  with  politics,  and  when  pursued  seriously  helps  to  make  a 
man  a  "  practical  politician."  For  literature  does  not  concern  itself 
with  abstract  speculation.  It  does  not  even  profess  to  search  for 
truth.  Its  material  is  written  thought.  Its  object  is  to  under- 
stand the  ideas  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  many  generations 
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theologico-ecclesiastical  movements  that  have  occurred  in  any  age. 
The  "  new  departure  "  dates  from  1833,  but  the  materials  for  it,  the 
doubts,  the  dissatisfaction  with  Anglicanism  as  it  was,  the  discovery 
of  a  new  ideal,  the  yearning  after  a  higher  religious  life,  from  which 
the  motives  that  gave  strength  to  the  movement  sprang,  were  already 
accumulating.  The  Christian  Tear  was  published  in  1827.  The 
following  year  Mr.  Newman  began  to  preach  from  the  pulpit  of 
St.  Mary's.  It  seems  highly  probable  that  under  any  circumstances 
the  little  knot  of  remarkable  men  whom  similar  views  and  aims 
brought  together  at  Oxford  would  have  led  to  a  revival  of  Anglican 
theology,  and  produced  some  notable  effects  upon  the  religious  life 
of  the  nation,  but  the  movement  actually  produced  was  political  from 
the  beginning.  By  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament 
the  State  had  ceased  to  be  Protestant ;  by  the  admission  of  Jews  it 
might  soon  cease  to  be  Christian.  The  scandals  connected  with 
Church  property  led  to  furious  outcries  for  reform,  and  in  the  minds 
alike  of  the  assailants  and  the  assailed,  of  the  clamorous  crowd  with- 
out and  of  the  devout  defenders  within  the  citadel,  reform  was 
half  interpreted  to  moan  destruction.  Thoughtful  Anglicans  who 
w^ere  in  earnest  about  religion  could  not  help  asking  what  would 
become  of  the  Church  if  the  State  were  to  cast  it  off.  Nor  was  the 
alternative  more  satisfactory — to  retain  the  patronage  of  the  State 
on  condition  of  submitting  to  its  terms,  which  were  likely  every  year 
to  become  more  grasping  and  insulting.  The  result  was  a  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  establishing  the  Church  on  a  basis  of  its  own. 
Such  a  basis  was  believed  to  exist  already.  It  only  needed  that  men 
should  open  their  eyes.  It  was  found  in  the  Apostolical  descent  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  plenary  authority  of  her  ministers,  and 
in  the  sacraments  intrusted  to  her  keeping  as  the  divinely  appointed 
channel  of  grace  to  the  English  people. 

The  new  theology  which  sprang  up  to  keep  this  ecclesiastical 
system  in  countenance  was  mystical  and  ascetic.  It  derived  some 
of  its  characteristics  from  the  Laudian  school,  that  lattermath  of 
Catholicism  which  shot  up  between  the  Calvinism  of  the  Elizabethan 
and  the  mild  rationalism  of  the  Eevolution  divines ;  but  it  was 
thought  out  afresh  by  Mr.  Newman,  and  received  large  accessions 
from  the  old  patristic  storehouse.  As  it  was  framed  to  meet  a 
special  want,  it  was  eminently  utilitarian  in  its  adaptations,  and  so 
adjusted  as  to  hold  the  modern  mind  in  check  at  every  point  where 
it  was  likely  to  break  out.  Christian  doctrine  was  based  upon  Church 
authority.  Theology  was  shut  out  from  the  inquiring  gaze  of 
reason.  Within  the  circle  of  consecrated  fact  and  dogma  no  new 
conclusions  were  permissible,  and  therefore  investigation  was  un- 
necessary. A  discipline  of  daily  life  was  enforced  whereby  the  most 
common  actions  were  brought  under  spiritual  obligations,  and  a 
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crowd  of  petty  offenders  were  marshalled  day  by  day  before  the 
tribnnal  of  conscience.  Berkeley's  idealism  was  welcomed  to  prove 
that  we  know  nothing  but  phenomena,  the  real  universe  which  lay 
beneath  being  thus  left  free  for  the  freaks  of  faith.  Butler's  doctrine 
of  probabilities  was  applied  to  the  settlement  of  niceties  of  conduct, 
80  that  it  was  hard  to  be  a  good  Christian  without  being  also  a  good 
casuist.  Mr.  Newman's  theory  about  the  fallen  spirits  will  give 
some  notion  of  what  marvels  the  school  was  capable.  He  conjectured 
the  existence  of  a  middle  order  of  spiritual  beings,  not  so  good  as 
Abdielnor  so  bad  as  Satan ;  and  he  further  conjectured  that  they 
gave  a  sort  of  inspiration  to  nations,  races,  and  classes  of  men.  The 
idea  naturally  presented  some  difficulties,  but  of  these  he  found  a 
"  remarkable  solution  "  in  the  opinion  held  by  most  of  the  fathers 
from  Justin  to  Nazianzen,  that  while  Satan  fell  from  the  beginning, 
the  angels  did  not  fall  till  just  before  the  deluge,  their  fall  being 
their  falling  in  love  with  the  daughters  of  men.  These  susceptible 
and  frail  intelligences,  malevolent  and  unhappy,  become  the 
"angels"  of  particular  nations,  and  are  the  real  personages  with 
whom  politicians  have  to  deal.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  one  of 
them  maj  seize  upon  some  statesman,  and  manage  to  confound  for  a 
whole  lustrum  the  politics  of  a  mighty  realm. 

Hr.  Gladstone  has  not  yet  favoured  us  with  the  whole  of  his 
autobiography,  and  none  but  he  can  tell  us  in  what  relations  he  was 
c<Miflcious  of  standing  towards  the  Oxford  movement ;  but  that  he  was 
powerfully  influenced  by  it  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  is  steeped  in 
theology.  Outside  the  range  of  politics  it  might  almost  be  said  that 
where  his  conceptions  are  not  Homeric  they  are  theological.  It  is  a 
fact  lull  of  political  significance.  Without  taking  it  into  account 
^e  cannot  imderstand  his  position  as  a  statesman,  nor  do  justice  to 
wme  of  his  political  measures,  nor  appreciate  the  difficulties  through 
^hich  he  has  struggled  to  the  rank  he  holds  to-day,  nor  comprehend 
^0  special  enthusiasm  which  attaches  to  him  multitudes  of  religious 
Pwple  who,  though  differing  from  him  and  each  other  in  the  details 
^f  their  creed,  nevertheless  revere  and  trust  the  statesman  who 
in  one  vital  matter  is  in  fellowship  with  them,  having  evidently 
"  tasted  of  the  good  word  of  God  and  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
^nie/'  Some  features  of  his  character,  which  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  call  weaknesses,  find  an  explanation  in  the  same  quarter,  as 
^^11  as  some  virtues  which,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  called 
a^c.  His  masculine  sense  has  kept  him  free  from  the  extravagances 
<^the  Oxford  theologians,  and  there  is  no  keener  combatant  of  those 
^^pal  pretensions  to  which  some  of  them  have  succumbed.  But  he 
^eut  with  them  as  far  as  a  loyal  Anglican  could  go,  and  his  piety  is 
^the  same  complexion. 

^.  Gladstone  has  been  at  no  pains  to  disguise  his  religious 
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beliefs.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  avowed  them  with  the  zeal  of  a 
propagandist  and  the  courage  of  a  confessor.  We  are,  therefore, 
relieved  from,  the  scruples  we  might  otherwise  have  felt  in  venturing 
upon  sacred  ground;  but  we  shall  use  our  privilege  sparingly, 
noticing  only  such  points  as  may  help  to  throw  light  upon  his 
intellectual  character  and  his  public  acts.  We  are  struck  at  once 
with  the  entire  and  simple  faith  with  which  he  accepts  the  doctrinal 
facts  on  which  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  is  founded.  Having 
at  some  time  or  other  satisfied  himself  of  their  reality,  he  closed  the 
inquiry,  and  ever  after  bowed  before  them  with  a  reverence  too 
profound  to  allow  of  any  contact  with  doubt.  On  this  side,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge — ^andhe  has  given  us  many  opportunities  of  judging 
— ^his  mind  was  closed  at  an  early  period,  voluntarily  closed  as  an  act 
of  piety.  The  present  age  has  brought  fresh  trials  to  devout 
believers.  There  are  religious  men  who  feel  that  they  cannot  ahut 
their  eyes  to  the  conclusions  of  science,  and  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  reject  them  because  they  appear  to  conflict  with  some 
article  of  their  creed.  They  cannot  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  the 
fealty  they  owe  to  truth  is  co-extensive  with  the  whole  of  their 
intellect,  and  that  to  reject  a  plain  conclusion  in  science  which 
seems  to  be  warranted  by  evidence  is  really  to  shake  the  pillars  of 
all  belief.  The  result  of  thus  keeping  the  mind  open  on  both  sides 
is  often  painful  suspense,  which  has,  however,  this  countervailing 
advantage,  that  it  involves  an  appeal  to  the  highest  sense  of  duty 
and  the  sternest  faith.  From  such  mental  disquietude  Mr.  Glad- 
stone appears  to  have  been  always  free.  The  faith  in  possession 
keeps  all  intruders  out.  He  ''meets  scepticism  with  scepticism." 
He  abides  fast  by  dogma,  and  leaves  science  to  whistle  to  the 
winds. 

These  doctrines  have  their  counterpart  in  a  theory  of  human 
action,  and  Jonathan  Edwards  has  not  drawn  it  in  sharper  outline. 
By  the  fall  our  nature  is  depraved  :  the  will  has  lost  its  rectitude, 
the  affections  their  purity,  the  imderstanding  the  clearness  of  its 
perceptions  and  the  impartiality  of  its  judgments.  Our  redemption 
is  to  be  effected  by  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  and  we  can  do 
nothing  good  except  by  its  enabling  power.  The  essential  note  of 
goodness  in  our  actions  is  that  they  are  done  to  please  God  and  to 
promote  His  glory.  This  is  true  even  of  those  actions  which  termi- 
nate in  ourselves,  and  which,  from  their  relation  to  our  bodily 
mechanism,  woidd  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  no  moral  character. 
When  the  apostle  tells  us  that,  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso- 
ever we  do,  we  are  to  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God,  we  are  apt  to 
interpret  the  precept  as  having  reference  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  early  Christians  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  eating  meat  which  had 
been  offered  to  idols  before  it  was  sold  at  the  shambles,  and  to  inter- 
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piet  it  as  meaning  that,  even  in  tilings  really  indifferent,  we  should 
do  nothing  which  we  feel  to  be  wrong.  Not  so,  says  Mr.  Gladstone. 
"In  the  simple  act  of  taking  food  the  religious  sense  has  a  place." 
The  satisfying  of  hunger  and  thirst  comes  under  the  law  of  spiritual 
datf,  not  merely  in  the  sense  that  we  are  to  abstain  from  gluttony 
and  pampering  delicacies,  but  as  the  mere  satisfying  of  a  natural 
want.  "The  form  of  the  thing  done,  the  TrpaY/jta,"  is  the  same 
whether  done  by  a  Christian  or  by  a  heathen ;  but  the  exercise  of 
the  mind  in  doing  it,  the  'Wpa^i^y  is  wholly  different,  for  the  motive 
of  the  Christian  in  eating  is  the  glory  of  God.  So,  when  we  are  told 
in  the  Gospels  that  for  "  every  idle  word  that  men  speak  they  shall 
give  an  account  at  the  Day  of  Judgment,"  our  first  impression  is 
that  we  are  listening  to  an  inspired  hyperbole,  the  moral  of  which  is 
plain.  Not  so,  says  Mr.  Gladstone ;  "  the  idle  word  is  perhaps  the 
earKest  form  of  voluntary  action."  Thousands  of  thoughts  flit 
across  the  mind  without  the  concurrence  of  the  will,  and  any  one  of 
these  may  almost  involuntarily  enter  into  "the  unconsidered  word." 
But  to  this  word  **  the  Almighty  puts  in  His  claim."  Our  impulse 
is  to  cry  out,  with  Balaam  the  son  of  Poor,  "Alas!  who  shall  live 
when  the  Lord  doeth  this  ?  "  But  Mr.  Gladstone  moves  undismayed 
in  the  midst  of  this  fierce  flame,  and  takes  a  stem  delight  in  empha- 
sizing the  austerities  of  omniscient  justice. 

These  are  heroic  ethics.  Putting  criticism  aside,  as  unworthy, 
even  with  unsandalled  feet,  to  venture  upon  this  plateau  of  holy 
bought,  where  heaven  and  earth  commingle,  one  is  forced  to  admit 
that  any  man*  who  can  sincerely  avow  these  maxims,  and  honestly 
endeavour  to  work  them  out,  is  likely  to  rise  above  the  average  level 
of  human  achievement.  We  see  here  the  making  of  a  character  at 
once  child-like  and  sublime ;  yet  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  this 
*tapt  to  bring  the  miscellaneous  actions  of  every-day  life  under 
4e  loftiest  motives  will  often  fail,  and  we  may  even  fear  that  the 
^nre  will  sometimes  bear  the  stamp  of  the  grotesque.  One  result 
^  be  a  casuistic  treatment  of  conduct.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
lofty  ideal,  on  the  other  the  depraved  nature,  from  which  the  gift  of 
enabling  grace  will  at  times  be  absent.  Ambition  will  not  always 
^^ffiit  to  be  baffled.  The  old  Adam  will  sometimes  insist  upon  its 
Pndge.  In  the  exigencies  of  political  life  decisions  must  sometimes 
^  taken  involving  issues  which  can  hardly  be  seen  at  once,  and, 
^flen  once  taken,  they  must  be  adhered  to  on  pain  of  ignominious 
^nfearion  and  humiliating  retreat.  What  is  to  be  done  if  the 
^^on  itself  carries  some  slight  taint  of  motive,  and  becomes  more 
l^ionable  the  longer  it  is  considered  P  Must  the  ideal  obligation 
^  abandoned  and  a  lower  level  of  action  consciously  adopted,  or 
nnist  the  imperfection  be  excused  and  justified,  and  forced  to  fit 
1^  on  the  sadden  with   some  wedding   garment?      A  cabinet 
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minister  cannot  ask  to  be  excused  for  five  minutes  in  order  that  an 
interval  of  reflection  may  enable  him  to  feel  sure  -that  the  motives 
which  actuate  him  in  the  vote  he  is  about  to  give  harmonise  with  the 
purest  ethics.  The  likelihood  is  that  he  will  give  his  vote  and  try 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  afterwards.  The  result  will  be  the  drawing 
of  distinctions  too  fine  to  be  perceived  by  common  eyesight.  Casu- 
istry is  the  child  of  conscience  and  of  sin ;  the  method  of  reasoning 
necessary  to  effect  a  working  compromise  between  ''  the  law  of  the 
mind  '^  and  the  law  that  ''  wars  in  the  members ; "  a  rationaUstic 
attempt  to  harmonise  the  highest  motives  with  the  average  quality 
of  human  performance.  Its  tendencies  are  not  wholesome.  It 
begins  in  over-scrupulousness^  but  it  is  likely  to  end  in  over-daring  ; 
for  much  that  is  really  doubtful  may  be  permitted  when  the  feat  of 
reconciliation  is  so  easy.  The  best  that  can  be  said  on  behalf  of  a 
conscience  which  employs  it  is  that,  when  so  many  men  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  conscience  at  all,  it  is  well  to  find  one  kept  on  any 
terms. 

In  1831  Mr.  Gladstone  left  Oxford,  and  after  spending  some  time 
in  foreign  travel  was  elected  member  for  Newark  in  October,  1832. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  borough  by  its  patron,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, whose  son  had  been  his  most  intimate  friend  at  college.  The 
Reform  Act  had  just  shattered  the  Tory  party  to  atoms,  and  talent  was 
wanted  to  restore  a  fallen  cause.  Mr.  Gladstone  already  enjoyed  an 
established  reputation  among  those  who  knew  him.  His  academical 
career  had  been  finished  with  the  highest  distinction.  He  was  known 
to  be  a  Tory  of  the  purest  water,  holding  fast  to  the  principles  which 
the  world  seemed  to  be  abandoning,  and  of  a  character  which  did 
honour  to  his  creed.  To  all  appearance,  if  the  Duke  had  been  solely 
anxious  to  invest  his  political  capital  at  the  highest  interest,  he  could 
have  done  nothing  better  than  to  secure  Mr.  Gladstone's  services. 
It  was  a  magnificent  gift  to  the  party ;  what  it  was  to  become  in  the 
course  of  years  nobody  dreamed,  certainly  not  the  youthful  candidate 
himself.  One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in  the  Xt/i?  is  his 
first  election  address.  It  was  issued  just  after  he  had  finished  his 
canvass,  the  prelude,  it  should  be  said,  to  a  real  contest,  in  which  the 
other  side  figured  well.  In  this  address  Mr.  Gladstone  states  it  as 
his  conviction  that  '^  we  must  watch  and  resist  that  uninquiring  and 
undiscriminating  desire  for  change  amongst  us  which  threatens  to 
produce,  along  with  partial  good,  a  melancholy  preponderance  of 
mischief."  For  the  mitigation  of  *'  deep-seated  evils  in  our  social 
state"  he  thought  it  necessary  to  look  "not  only  to  particular 
measures,  but  to  the  restoration  of  sounder  general  principles."  "  I 
mean  especially,"  he  continued,  "  that  principle  on  which  alone  the 
incorporation  of  Religion  with  the  State  in  our  Constitution  can  be 
defended,  that  the  duties  of  governors  are  strictly  and  peculiarly 
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rdigioofl,  and  that  legialators,  like  indlTiduals,  are  bound  to  cany 
thioo^ioiit  tbeir  acU  the  apirit  of  the  high  truths  the  j  have  acknow- 
ledged. Prinaples  are  now  arrayed  against  institutions,  and  not  by 
tmeklingy  nor  by  temporising,  nor  by  suppression,  nor  by  corrup- 
tioD,  bat  by  principles  they  must  be  met."  Among  the  results  of 
thoae  principles  he  placed  "  a  special  and  sedulous  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  poor/'  He  regarded  it  as  a  duty  to  *'  endeavour  by 
erery  means  that  labour  may  receive  adequate  remuneration,"  and 
any  measures  likely  to  secure  that  object,  whether  **  by  the  correc- 
tion  of  the  poor  law/'  or  by  ^*  the  allotment  of  cottage  gardens,"  he 
thought  entitled  to  the  warmest  support,  along  with  all  such  as  were 
fsalmlated  ''to  secure  sound  moral  conduct  in  any  class  of  society/' 

This  is  a  noble  programme,  without  making  any  abatement  for  its 
ToiyiBm,  which  figures  here  only  as  the  means,  the  best  yet  known 
to  him,  for  attaining  the  highest  ends  of  statesmanship.  But  the 
principles  which  led  him  to  adopt  it  are  broader  than  that  or  any 
other  politieal  creed.  Moreover,  they  are  principles.  He  approves 
of  the  institationB  menaced  by  the  spirit  of  reform,  but  he  does  not 
care  to  defend  them  from  within.  He  holds  it  necessary  to  awaken 
independent  thought  outside,  to  bring  into  discussion  the  sort  of 
duties  involved  in  the  very  conception  of  the  relations  between  the 
gDvemoiB  and  the  governed,  and  thus  to  show  that  the  institutions  he 
wished  to  save  were  not  mere  historical  accidents,  but  the  logical 
result  of  principles  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of  society.  It 
was  a  chivalrous  line  of  thought,  fatal  to  many  opinions  he  then 
held,  but  honourable  to  him  and  signally  advantageous  to  the  nation. 
In  his  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor  we  have  the  key-note 
strode  of  that  philanthropy  which  has  inspired  so  many  of  his 
legislative  measures.  In  the  whole  of  the  address  we  recognise  the 
same  gallant  bearing,  the  same  eager  courage,  the  same  warmth  of 
Bond  sentiment,  which  have  just  taken  Scothuoid  by  storm  and  filled 
everybody  with  admiration. 

We  shall  touch  but  slightly  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  parliamentary 
work.  From  the  outset  he  was  a  frequent  speaker,  and  in  the  course 
of  two  sessions  had  so  established  his  reputation  for  eminent  debating 
powers  and  large  ability,  that  when,  after  the  temporary  fall  of  the 
Be£orm  Administration  in  October,  1834,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  was  com- 
laiariofied  by  the  King  to  form  a  government,  he  brought  in  Mr. 
Gladstone  %b  Under-Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  The  change  was 
premature.  In  1835  the  Whigs  were  again  in  oflBlce,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone went  into  Opposition  till  1841,  when  the  Whigs  were  dismissed 
by  the  nation,  and  the  great  Administration  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
began.  Mr.  Gladstone  spent  these  nine  years  in  trying  his  prin- 
dplea.  His  maiden  speech  was  on  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
fikvery  in  the  CSoUmies,  and  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  defence  of  his 
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father  against  some  strictures  which  had  been  made  npon  his 
conduct  in  the  management  of  his  Demerara  estates.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's father  was  a  slaveholder.  Nothing  need  be  said  on  that 
subject  now.  Slaveholding  was  a  legal  form  of  property,  and  many 
good  men  took  part  in  it.  But  a  man  might  be  a  kind  or  a  cruel 
master,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  bound  to  defend  his  father  from 
aspersions  which  he  believed  to  be  unjust.  Further  on  in  the  debate 
he  spoke  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
defend  slavery  as  an  institution,  but  he  was  opposed  to  immediate 
emancipation,  and  insisted  upon  compensation  to  the  slaveholders. 
In  the  various  onslaughts  which  were  made  upon  the  property  of  the 
Irish  Church  he  resisted  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  as  he  did 
also  Mr.  Hume's  BiU  for  aboUshing  University  Tests,  Mr.  Spring 
Bice's  Bill  for  extinguishing  the  Church  Bate  grievance,  the  pro- 
posal to  encourage  voluntary  education  by  Privy  Council  grants, 
and  finally,  the  Jews'  Civil  Disabilities  Bemoval  Bill.  It  must  also 
be  put  on  record  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
knowledge.  He  thought  the  newspaper  stamp  and  advertisement 
duties  extremely  useful  as  preventing  *'  the  too  great  circulation  of 
bad  matter." 

But  these  were  only  the  lower  staves  of  the  ladder.  In  1838  Mr. 
Gladstone  mounted  to  the  top  by  the  publication  of  his  essay  on 
The  State  in  its  Helationa  to  the  Church.  The  idea  developed  in  this 
celebrated  performance  was  clearly  expressed  in  his  address  to  the 
Newark  electors  five  years  before.  It  w£us  the  fruit  of  academic 
piety,  probably  ripened  and  stored  with  great  care  as  the  most 
important  contribution  he  could  make  to  politics.  The  Established 
Church  was  assailed,  how  should  it  be  defended  P  Expediency  was- 
the  ground  common  to  all  parties.  The  Church  was  regarded  as  a 
decent  appendage  to  civil  government.  The  Bench  of  Bishops  was 
to  be  maintained  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Bench  of  Judges,  and 
the  clergy  were  only  a  higher  sort  of  police.  What  they  taught 
was  settled  by  contract.  In  England  it  was  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  the  Prayer-book,  in  Scotland  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, in  Ireland  the  great  majority  of  the  people  clung  to  the 
Pope  and  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  debates  on  Church  property  had 
thrown  a  secular  taint  on  the  whole  question  of  Establishments.  It 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  mere  squabble  over  tithes  and  church  rateS) 
over  the  equitable  distribution  of  revenues  and  the  receipt  of  re- 
spectable incomes.  The  people  were  entitled  to  choose  their  own 
religion,  and  the  duty  of  the  State  was  discharged  when  it  had 
divided  the  funds  at  its  disposal  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  greatest  number. 

From  this  venal  and  utilitarian  view  of  Establishments  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's whole  nature  recoiled.     The  assumptions  on  which  it  rested 
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noDed  io  be  impioiis  as  well  as  false.    He  could  not  admit  that  the 
State  had  no  religioas  character  of  its  own,  that  religious  truth  was 
Tinaacertainable  or  a  matter   of  indifference,  or  that  with  slight 
allowances  one  Church  was  as  good  as  another.    So  he  would  write  a 
Ixwk  to  clear  his  soul  and  convince  the  nation.     Accordingly  he  set 
lumself  to  prove  that  the  State  ought  to  have  a  religion,  to  be  reli- 
gioQB,  to  teach  religious  truth  to  all  its  subjects,  and  to  force  them 
to  accept  its  own  religion  by  all  means  short  of  naked  persecution. 
The  power  of  the  State  belonged  rightfully  to  the  King  of  Heaveji, 
and  ahoold  be  used  for  no  purposes  that  were  not  agreeable  to  Him. 
Hence  the  State,  exactly  like  the  individual,  should  do  nothing  with- 
out a  reference  to  the  Divine  will.     Its  actions  should  be  sanctified 
^  the  offices  of  religion,  and  by  a  conscious  dependence  on  enabling 
P^^'   In  choosing  a  reUgion  the  State  had  to  decide  for  itself  what 
doctrines  were  true,  paying  no  regard  to  the  popular  will ;  and  its 
doty  was  to  have  those  doctrines  taught,  whether  the  people  liked 
them  or  not,  feeling  sure  that  the  time  would  come  when  they  would 
be  duly  enlightened,  and  would  then  bless  the  fatherly  firmness 
which  had  compelled  them  to  save  their  souls  in  spite  of  themselves. 
For  the  State  to  do  all  this,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  it  into  a  person 
uid  supply  it  with  a  conscience,  both  of  which  feats  Mr.  Gladstone 
niocessfully  accomplished.    It  is  surprising  that  he  was  so  moderate 
in  his  inferences,  considering  the  enormous  power  of  the  ratiocinative 
methods  he  employed.     To  ascertain  what  governments  might  or 
might  not  lawfully  do,  he  started  with  the  abstract  idea  of  a  govern- 
ment, determined  by  the  application  of  logic   to  certain  of  his 
mental  conceptions.    What  could  be  got  out  of  the  idea  obviously 
depended  upon  what  had  been  first  put  into  it ;  and  as  this  was  a 
pudy  arbitrary  process,  so  far  as  speculation  was  concerned,  the 
whole  of  the  earthly  prospects  of  mankind  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
intrepid  reasoner.     He  was  saved  from  advocating  persecution  by 
his  generous  nature  and  by  his  conception  of  the  character  of  religious 
tnith.    Truth  with  him  was  truth — simple,  harmonious,  complete, 
ud  so  cogent  in  its  demonstration  that,  the  affections  permitting, 
vhen  once  seen  it  could  not  fail  to  be  believed.    The  prime  thing 
^vis  to  get  people  to  see  it.     Were  this  done,  agreement  would 
Mlaw,    Freedom  of  inquiry  was  a  preliminary  to  unity  of  faith, 
sod  there  was  fair  ground  for  hoping  that  if  the  Government  did  its 
dnty,  and  the  English  people  were  quietly  and  firmly  obliged  to  face 
the  theorem,  the  Anglican  scheme  of  theology  and  Church  govern- 
ment might  be  accepted  with  the  same  unanimity  as  a  proposition  in 
Euclid. 

It  is  marvellous  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ability  should 
htro  written  such  a  book  at  such  a  time,  and  the  difficulty  of  sup- 
posing him  to  have  thought  that  his  theories  would  be  accepted 
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snggests  the  question,  whether  in  presenting  them  to  the  world  he 
was  not  mainly  swayed  by  subjective  considerations  proper  to  him- 
self. He  was  full  of  his  theme.  Perhaps  he  worked  it  up  for  his 
own  use  as  supplying  the  only  tenable  basis  for  the  line  of  conduct 
he  proposed  to  pursue  as  a  Churchman  and  a  politician.  One  may 
fancy  that  h^had  half  begun  to  doubt  the  truth  of  his  theories  even 
in  the  act  of  framing  them,  and  that  he  gave  them  to  the  world  as  a 
confessional  exercise,  so  that  at  all  events  he  might  be  known  as  he 
was.  Nevertheless,  the  work  is  full  of  noble  sentiments,  and  sets  up 
a  grand  ideal.  It  is  sublime  in  its  impracticability,  in  the  daring 
which  defies  or  in  the  self-centred  thought  which  mistakes  the 
political  conditions  of  the  age.  It  has  been  remarked  that  he  placed 
the  theory  of  State  Churches  on  the  broadest  ground ;  but  it  was 
surely  the  narrowest.  When  the  legitimacy  of  a  State  Church  is  made 
to  depend  upon  a  sense  of  religious  duty  in  the  ruler,  if  this  one 
stone  gives  way  the  fabric  falls,  whereas  expediency  may  still  supply 
a  dozen  good  reasons  for  maintaining  it.  Mr.  Gladstone  meant  his 
book  to  be  a  protest  against  expediency  doctrines  as  regards  the 
Church.  He  sought  a  foundation  for  it  in  right  and  duty.  If  these 
sanctions  were  withheld,  nothing  was  left  to  which  a  pious  mind 
could  attach  much  value.  The  Establishment  might  stand  or  fall, 
but  its  fate  would  cease  to  be  linked  with  any  principle  entitied  to 
reverence,  and  a  devout  Churchman  might  even  prefer  to  see  it 
disestablished. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone  published  his  second  essay, 
entitied  Church  Principks  Considered  in  their  RemUa.  With  the 
contents  of  this  work  we  have  no  wish  needlessly  to  intermeddle, 
but  it  is  important  to  show  the  relation  in  which  the  second  essay 
may  be  conceived  as  standing  to  the  first.  In  the  first  Mr.  Glad- 
stone had  set  forth  the  only  basis  on  which  a  Church  Establishment 
could  be  legitimately  founded.  He  had  said,  in  effect,  give  this  up 
and  you  give  up  everything.  But  it  was  every  day  becoming  clearer 
that  the  State  was  prepared  to  abandon  this  ground,  and  that  the 
Church  would  be  discarded  unless  it  consented  to  be  the  handmaid 
of  the  secular  power.  It  was  highly  appropriate  at  such  a  juncture 
for  a  pious  layman  to  show  that  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  support  the  Church,  yet  the  Church  was  in  no  sense  dependent 
upon  the  State.  Hence  Mr.  Gladstone's  portraiture  of  the  Church 
of  England.  It  was  a  spiritual  corporation,  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  and  the  Church  Catholic  proper  in  this  realm.  Its 
bishops  were  the  true  successors  of  the  apostles.  They  had  in  their 
keeping  the  precious  deposit  of  the  faith.  They  were  witnesses  to 
us  of  the  things  which  happened  in  the  beginning.  Through  them 
the  Holy  Ghost  still  q)ake.  The  community  over  which  they  pre- 
sided was  Christ's  own  fold  into  which  His  sheep  were  brought. 
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is  essential  to  the  finest  constructiye  achievements  in  finance.  As 
Vice-President  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  under  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  Mr.  Gladstone  served  his  apprenticeship  to  the 
Exchequer.  The  great  task  of  the  Administration  was  fiscal  reform^ 
ending  with  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws.  The  labour  involved  in 
maturing  the  successive  alterations  of  the  tariff  was  immense,  and  it 
fell  mainly  upon  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  acquitted  himself  worthily  as 
the  trusted  lieutenant  of  his  distinguished  chief.  It  was  whispered 
that  no  member  of  the  Government  was  more  heartily  in  favour  of  free 
trade  than  he.  The  complexion  of  his  political  career  was  settled. 
He  published  another  essay,  but  it  was  entitled  Remarks  upon  Recent 
Commercial  Legislation. 

Two  questions  arose  during  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  Administration  which 
put  Mr.  Gladstone's  church  principles  to  the  test.  The  first  was  the 
Dissenters'  Chapels  Bill.  The  necessity  for  this  measure  arose  out  of 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  case  of  Lady  Hewley's 
Charity,  and  we  must  state  in  a  few  words  the  nature  of  the  issue 
raised  by  that  celebrated  suit.  The  property  in  dispute  was  left  by 
Lady  Hewley  for  the  benefit  of  ministers  of  "  Christ's  holy  gospel.'^ 
She  was  a  Presbyterian  at  a  time  when  Presbyterians  held  Trini- 
tarian doctrines.  A  hundred  years  later  they  had  become  Unitarians. 
The  question  was  whether  in  these  altered  circumstances  they  or 
orthodox  Nonconformists  were  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  trust. 
The  decision  went  against  the  Unitarians.  But  a  large  amount  of 
chapel  property  was  held  by  Unitarians  on  similar  trusts.  The 
orthodox  assailants,  led  by  the  late  Mr.  Hadfield,  sometime  member 
for  Sheffield,  flushed  with  their  success  in  the  Court  of  Chancery^ 
hoped  to  push  their  victory  further,  and  steps  were  taken  to  deprive 
the  Unitarians  of  chapels  which  had  been  in  the  continuous  posses- 
sion of  their  congregations  for  perhaps  a  couple  of  centuries.  The 
Government  stepped  in  to  prevent  this  spoliation,  and  introduced  a 
Bill  providing  that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  doctrinal  trusts, 
chapels  should  be  deemed  the  property  of  the  congregations  which 
had  occupied  them  continuously  for  twenty  years.  Mr.  Gladst<xie 
spoke  decisively  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  He  said  there  was  ^'  no  con- 
tradiction between  his  principles  of  religious  belief  and  those  on 
which  legislation  in  this  case  ought  to  proceed."  Yet,  undoubtedly, 
on  the  principles  he  had  expounded  only  seven  years  before  he 
might  have  urged  overwhelming  arguments  against  the  Bill.  It  was 
in  some  sort  an  ex  post  facto  measure.  The  State  was  not  bound  to 
interfere.  It  might  have  been  fairly  said  that  it  was  a  question  of 
legal  right  which  the  courts  ought  to  decide.  It  was  to  be  presumed 
that  the  property  at  stake  belonged  legally  to  denominations  holding 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  regarded  as  the  capital  dogma  of  Christian  ity> 
and  the  State  was  asked  to  transfer  this  legal  right  to  a  denomina- 
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Hon  disowning  that  dogma,  and  the  property  so  secured  to  it  by  the 
Bill  would  undoubtedly  be  used  to  maintain  and  propagate  what 
^T.  Gladstone  regarded  as  a  most  mischievous  form  of  unbelief. 
Yet  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  hesitate.  "  The  question,"  he  said, 
"waa  one  of  justice,"  and  he  pronounced  for  the  Unitarians.  In 
other  words,  at  the  first  pinch  he  appealed  from  his  theological 
principles  to  the  highest  law  of  natural  ethics. 

The  other  question  he  had  to  decide  was  raised  by  the  Maynooth 
College  Bill,  and  the  proposal  to  establish  non-sectarian  colleges  in 
Ireland.    On  the  principles  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  essay  both  these 
laeasores  were  to  be  condemned,  for  by  one  of  them  the  State  would 
assist  in  the  propagation  of  a  religion  not  its  own,  by  the  other  it 
Would  establish  a  system  of  education  without  any  religion.     A  grant 
had  been  previously  made  to  Maynooth,  and  to  that  extent  there 
Was  no  change  of  policy  in  point  of  principle ;  but  it  proposed  to 
place  the  college  under  the  care  of  a  Government  Board,   and  thus 
bring    it   into    closer    connection    with    the    State.       On     these 
bills  being  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Gladstone  re- 
signed.   His  biographer  describes  this  as  an  act  of  ''  strict  conscien- 
tioQsness."     It  is  difficult  to  admit  the   precise  accuracy  of  the 
description.       Inasmuch  as  Mr.   Gladstone  supported  both    these 
measures  a  few  weeks  later,  either  he  can  have  had  no  conscientious 
scrapIeB  when  he  resigned,  or  those  scruples  must  have  been  very 
quickly  disposed  of.     It  would  seem  nearer  the  mark  to  regard  his 
resignation  as  an  act  of  self-respect.     He  took  that  step  because  he 
^ed  to  place  his  motives  above  suspicion ;  perhaps,  also,  to  make  it 
quite  dear  to  himself  that  he  was  acting  disinterestedly,  and  not 
cliangiag  his  convictions  for  the  sake  of  office.     The  truth  is  that 
Us  high-flown  notions  on  the  relation  of  the  State  to  the  Church 
^ere  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the  first  brush  with  practical  politics. 
He  treated  them  cavalierly  in  the  speech  announcing  his  resignation. 
'^ Be  was  not,"  he  said,  ''to  fetter  his  judgment  as  a  member  of 
Parliament  by  a  deference  to  abstract  theories."    In  his  speech  on 
^  second  residing  of  the  Maynooth  Bill  he  observed  that ''  exclusive 
^Pport  to  the  Church  of  England  was  a  doctrine  that  was  being 
iiu)re  and  more  abandoned  day  by  day."     In  his  address  to  the 
PniTttrity  of  Oxford  at  the  general  election  of  1847  he  confessed 
that  "when  he  entered  Parliament,  and  for  many  years  after,  he  had 
^ggled  for  the  exclusive  support  of  the  national  religion  by  the 
State,  but  in  vain."     "I  found,"  he  said,  "that  scarcely  a  year 
Passed  without  the  adoption  of  some  fresh  measure,  involving  the 
i>Ational  reoognition  and  the  national  support  of  various  forms  of 
reUgioa,  and  in  particular  that  recent  and  fresh  provision  had  been 
nsde  for  the  propagation  from  a  public  chair  of  Arian  and  Socinian 
doctrines."    Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
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either  to  retire  from  public  life  or  submit  to  be  overruled  by  his 
countrymen,  with  the  belief  gradually  strengthening  in  him  that 
they  were  right  and  that  he  was  wrong.  He  bowed  to  the  general 
verdict,  confessed  himself  fallible,  and  gave  up  his  conclusions.  But 
the  effect  of  this  change  was  to  weaken  his  adhesion  to  the  principle  of 
Ecclesiastical  Establishments.  The  granite  rock  of  right  and  duty 
upon  which  he  once  placed  them  was  shivered  to  pieces.  Considera- 
tions of  expediency  still  remained,  but  his  conception  of  the  spiritual 
independence  and  divine  prerogatives  of  the  Church  kept  them  from 
having  as  much  weight  with  him  as  they  had  with  other  politicians. 
His  Irish  Church  measures  of  1868  would  seem  to  have  involved  no 
change  of  conviction  which  was  not  completed  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  before. 

We  have  now  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  down  to  the  time  when  his 
political  character  showed  its  distinctive  bent,  and  he  began  to  take 
acknowledged  rank  among  the  foremost  statesmen  of  the  day.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  out  the  rest  of  his  career  in  detail ;  a  reference 
to  its  salient  points  will  suffice.  On  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Administration  in  1846  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  late  colleagues  kept 
aloof  from  both  parties.  They  were  separated  by  their  free  trade 
principles  from  the  Conservative  residuum,  and  from  the  Whigs  by 
their  political  traditions.  In  1851  he  strenuously  opposed  Lord  John 
Bussell's  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  maintaining  that  the  bishops 
whom  the  Pope  had  appointed  to  English  sees  were  spiritual  officers, 
and  that  it  was  mere  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  interfere, 
A  ministerial  crisis  arose  while  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  but  it 
was  tided  over  till  the  following  year,  when  Lord  Derby  took 
office.  Lord  Derby  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  if  he  had  assented,  would  have  found  himself 
in  the  same  Cabinet  with  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  were  plenty  of 
reasons  why  the  offer  could  not  be  accepted,  the  best  being  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  ceased  to  be  a  Torv.  The  introduction  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  budget  brought  him  and  Mr.  Gladstone  into  personal 
collision  for  the  first  time.  The  end  of  the  debate  was  a  memorable 
occasion.  Apprehending  defeat,  Mr.  Disraeli  fought  for  life,  and 
defied  all  decency  in  his  desperate  plunges,  while  Mr.  Gladstone's 
crushing  reply  not  only  disposed  of  his  antagonist,  but  settled  who 
stood  next  in  succession.  The  Aberdeen  Ministry  followed,  Whigs 
and  Peelites  combining  rather  than  coalescing,  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His  first  budget  speech  established 
his  reputation.  The  House  was  struck  with  wonder  at  the  power  of 
eloquence  to  lend  such  charm  to  figures,  as  well  as  at  the  compre- 
hensiveness and  originality  of  his  views.  The  fine  promise  of  the 
Aberdeen  Ministry  was  broken  by  the  Crimean  War,  to  which  we 
give  a  wide  berth.     On  the  resignation  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Glad- 
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larged  from  time  to  time  as  the  poorer  classes  grew  in  intelligence 
and  political  capacity.  Mr.  Disraeli  inveighed  against  it  as  dan- 
gerously democratic,  as  tending  to  "  Americanise  our  institutions ' 
and  let  in  the  mob.  The  '*  Cave  of  Adullam "  was  formed — i 
miscellaneous  secession  from  the  Liberal  ranks,  headed  by  Mr.  Low( 
and  Mr.  Horsman — and  the  Bill  was  lost.  Mr.  Disraeli  now  deter- 
mined to  *'  tap  the  lower  strata ''  by  extending  the  franchise  to  classet 
the  dim  prospect  of  whose  ultimate  enfranchisement  had  filled  him 
with  horror  a  few  weeks  before.  He  proposed  to  base  the  franchise 
on  the  rate-book.  His  timorous  supporters  were  pacified  by  being 
told  that  in  the  large  towns  the  bulk  of  the  smaller  tenants  were 
Compound  Householders,  paying  the  rates  through  their  landlords, 
and  never  appearing  on  the  rate-book  at  all.  But  it  was  impossible 
to  turn  a  merely  economical  arrangement  between  landlord  and 
tenant  into  a  buttress  of  the  Constitution.  Many  of  the  advanced 
Liberals  foresaw  what  the  residt  must  be,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  probably 
intended  it.  So  at  last,  at  the  instance  of  the  Opposition,  and 
amid  the  shrieks  of  the  AduUamites,  the  Compound  Householder  was 
temporarily  abolished,  and  Household  Suffrage  issued  from  the 
Conservative  crucible. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  hands  were  now  set  free  for  another  task.  At 
the  beginning  of  1866  the  state  of  Ireland  forced  itself  upon  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  The  disaffection  which  prevailed  obliged 
the  Government  to  move  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 
Parliament  complied,  and  its  suspension  was  renewed  by  Lord 
Derby's  Government  six  months  later.  The  O'Donoghue  had  moved 
an  amendment  to  the  Address  declaring  that  Irish  disaffection  arose 
from  causes  which  it  was  "  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  inquire  into 
and  remove."  Mr.  Bright  appealed  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  as  "  the  trusted  leaders  "  of  both  parties,  to  suspend  their 
struggles  for  power,  and  apply  themselves  to  the  pacification  of 
Ireland.  The  Reform  Bill  once  disposed  of,  the  question  was 
renewed.  In  1868  Mr.  Maguire  brought  forward  his  motion  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland.  Irish  questions  were  thus  raised 
by  every  circumstance  that  could  give  them  emphasis  ;  by  the  sus- 
pension of  the  constitutional  guarantees  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  by  the  appeals  of  representative  politicians,  and  by  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Irish  members.  The  occasion  was  bom,  not  made. 
The  challenge  was  thrown  down,  and  had  to  be  taken  up,  either  by 
maintaining  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  Ireland,  or  by  a  serious 
attempt  to  redress  its  grievances.  The  responsibility  of  determining 
what  the  reply  should  be  fell  with  inexorable  incidence  upon  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  a  task  he  could  not  evade.  Probably  he  was 
eager  for  it.  The  growth  of  his  convictions  for  many  years  had 
prepared    him    for  such  a  crisis.      He  was  unmuzzled  and  un- 
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powerful  Administration  of  our  time  were  out  of  office.     Mr.  Glad- 
stone's share  in  producing  this  catastrophe  has  not  escaped  censure. 
Undoubtedly  but  for  him  it  need  not  have  happened  when  it  did,  and 
might  not  have  happened  at  all.     The  Parliament  of  1868  had  still 
two  sessions  to  live,  and  on  every  question  but  one  the  Government 
might  count  upon  being  supported  by  decisive  majorities.     In  the 
course  of  two  years  the   Conservative  reaction   might  have  itself 
reacted,  while  the  Liberals  would  have  had  leisure  to  array  their 
forces  instead  of  being  taken  unawares.     In  any  case,  if  defeat  had 
come  at  last,  it  would  have  come  in  a  less  dramatic  form,  with  less  of 
pomp  and  circumstance  for  the  victors.     Perhaps  the  resolution  to 
dissolve  was  rash,  but  it  was  at  all  events  a  noble  indiscretion.     Mr. 
Gladstone  was  assailed  on  all  sides  with  the  cry  that  he  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  nation,  and  there  were  some  grounds  for  believing 
that  it  was  true.    Within  the  last  three  years  the  Liberals  again  and 
again  have  sought  to  bring  it  home  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's  conscience 
that  he  ought  to  sacrifice  his  enormous  majority  in  Parliament  and 
submit  himself  to  the  country.     It  is  true  that  in  his  case  a  policy 
had  been  entered  upon  which  was  not  dreamed  of  when  the  present 
Parliament  was  elected,  but  the  principle  implied  in  the  appeal  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield  covers  every  case  in  which  a  Premier  has  reasom 
to  doubt  whether  he  still  retains  the  confidence  of  the  country.     Mr. 
Gladstone  scorned  to  tolerate  a  doubt  on  this  point.     He  would  rule 
with  the  assent  and  applause  of  the  nation,  or  not  at  all ;  and  our 
opinion  of  his  conduct  depends  upon  whether  party  considerations 
are  to  be  preferred  to  a  nice  sense  of  ministerial  honour.     Perhaps 
the  manifesto  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the  dissolution  was 
a  mistake.     Jeshurun  had  waxed  fat  and  kicked.     He  cared  nothing 
about  finance.     But  the  crowning  disaster  for  the  Liberal  party  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resignation  of  the  leadership.     It  is  impossible  to 
criticise  his  decision  from  a  personal  point  of  view  without  a  fuller 
knowledge  of  the  facts  than  is  accessible  to  the  public,  but  no 
reasons  that  can  be  seen  amount  to  a  justification.     There  was  no 
pretence  for  alleging  that  he  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his  party, 
and  his  proper  place  was  at  the  head  of  the  forlorn  hope  in  the 
House    of  Commons.       Pob'tical    influence,   moreover,   cannot    be 
resigned  except  on  condition  of  a  swift  and  final  retreat  from  public 
life.      But  though  Mr.  Gladstone  resigned  he  has  not  retreated. 
The  freedom  he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  acquired  by  retiring 
from  the  leadership  has  been  so  used  as  to  make  him  a  greater 
political  power  than  ever,  and  he  stands  before  his  country  at  this 
moment  as  the  impersonation  of  aU  that  is  hopeful,  bold,  and 
belligerent  in  Liberalism. 

In  the  wonderful  series  of  orations  delivered  in  Midlothian  we 
have  a  crowning  instance  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intellectual  vigour  and 
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restless  thirst  for  action,  if  lie  had  liyed  in  the  Middle  Ages  he 
would  probably  have  found  his  way  to  the  cloister,  with  such  men 
as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  He  would  have  ruled  his  order,  the 
monks  would  not  have  led  a  quiet  life,  and  refractory  monarchs 
and  nobles  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  his  censures.  Having  been 
bom,  happily  for  us,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  he  found  an  appro- 
priate sphere  in  politics,  but  the  spiritual  element  asserts  itself,  pene- 
trating and  traversing  his  character  in  all  directions,  like  seams  of 
primitive  granite. 

This  central  fire  of  his  nature  affects  everything.  It  gives  its 
specific  type  to  his  imagination,  which  seems  to  consist  in  the  fusing 
of  his  ideas,  so  as  to  set  all  their  associations  free  and  leave  them  to 
course  along  with  but  little  guidance,  except  that  which  they  derive 
from  their  imperious  affinities.  They  are  sometimes  his  master ;  they 
yield  with  reluctance  to  the  discipline  of  ''discrete  thought."  It 
seems  as  if,  under  his  ardent  gaze,  they  grew  and  glowed  tiU  they 
filled  and  inflamed  the  whole  sphere  of  intellectual  vision.  The 
passion  that  has  kindled  them  is  for  the  time  supreme,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  till  the  flame  is  self -consumed.  Ideas  of  this  high  tempera- 
ture demand  a  diction  of  corresponding  pitch,  and  they  find  it  in  a 
style  which  is  at  once  stately  and  solemn,  exuberant  and  rhythmical ; 
in  imperial  sentences  which  go  circling  round  like  the  orreries  of  an 
astronomical  lecture,  each  vanishing  away  into  space,  to  be  followed 
by  another  and  another  in  endless  succession,  till  the  wondering 
spectator  is  more  than  half  convinced  by  the  mere  speU  of  admira- 
tion. Something  external  is  wanted  to  keep  this  rhetorical  affluence 
within  bounds.  The  pen  may  run  its  course  unchecked,  but  the 
orator  has  an  audience  before  him,  and  as  an  orator  Mr.  G-ladstone 
never  fails.  He  never  forgets  that  it  is  his  business  to  make  the 
point  at  issue  plain  and  to  carry  his  audience  with  him.  His 
sympathetic  relation  to  them  is  sustained  throughout,  and  action  and 
reaction  are  instantaneous.  If  for  a  moment  the  orator  loses  himself 
in  the  clouds,  the  necessities  of  his  argument  soon  recall  him,  and 
the  lightning  flash  never  fails  to  come  just  when  it  is  wanted  to  give 
luminousness  to  his  reasoning  and  carry  conviction  home.  But  his 
most  potent  mastery  over  us  is  derived  from  the  strength  and  the 
transparent  honesty  of  his  convictions,  and  from  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  his  character,  aided  by  the  recollections  which  the  sight 
of  him  awakens  of  a  public  career  so  blameless,  disinterested,  and 
beneficent.  His  moral  earnestness  is  the  secret  of  his  political 
growth.  He  has  believed  ardently  and  practised  sincerely,  and  so 
has  found  his  way  to  better  things.  Hence  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  rising  hope  of  the  stem  and  unbending  Tories  of  fifty  years 
ago,  after  a  course  of  steadily  augmenting  lustre,  is  to-day  the  bright 
and  not  yet  setting  star  of  progress  and  reform. 

Henry  Duncklby. 
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Wees  the  Spectator,  with  the  last  reflections  of  "  C."  or   "  L.," 

flanked  the  chocolate  on  the  breakfast-table ;    when  ladies  spotted 

their  faces    and    snrroonded    themselyes    with   a   circumTallation 

of  hoops ;   when  silk-stockinged  and  high-heeled  gentlemen  went 

aboat  (as  the  nnn  in   St.  Clement's  Ece  would  have  said)  "with 

Tspicrs  at  their  sides  like  leopards,  prancing  up  and  down  the  walks/' 

and  when  Sir  Plume  would  emphasise  his  ''  'fore  Gad  "  with  a  rap 

on  his  snnff-boxy  and  was  conscious  of  the  nice  conduct  of  his  cane 

— ^in  that  day  there  was  well  known  in  London  a  large,  tall,  heavy 

man,  with  clumsy  hands  and  feet,  sauntering  about  with  an  awkward 

"rocking  motion,"  talking  English  in  the  most  grotesquely  uncouth 

of  Crerman  accents  and  with  the  sublimest  contempt  for  grammar  and 

construction,  and  swearing  heartily,  **  a  good  mouth-filling  oath," 

at  any  one  or  anyfhing  that  did  not  please  him.      This  was  Mr. 

Handel,^  for  some  time  the  popular  opera  composer  of  the  day,  and 

nmsical  director  of  the  old  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he  was 

the  terror  of  refractory  singers ;  whose  lot  it  was  to  be  to  achieye, 

vhen  force  of  circumstances  drove  him  from  the  operatic  stage,  to  try 

bow  far  oratorio  would  keep  things  going,  a  &me  far  gi'eater  than 

he  could  have  attained  by  any  of  the  operas  which  had  set  the  town 

in  a  ferment,  and  to  have  his  memory  honoured  and  consecrated  as 

the  great  musical  exponent  of  the  religious  faith  and  feeling  of  the 

English  nation. 

Seldom  has  there  been  a  more  striking  instance  of  the  strange 
fortane,  whereby  so  often  it  seems  to  have  been  ordained  that  the 
greatest  and  most  valued  productions  of  imaginative  genius  in  art 
s&d  literature  should  owe  their  existence  almost  to  the  accident  of 
qicomstance,  with  in  many  cases  hardly  even  the  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  their  producer  of  what  he  was  doing  for  the  world.  For 
aQ  that  appears  (and  we  have  a  pretty  good  body  of  facts  to  go  upon) 
Handel,  who  is  known  to  every  one  as  our  great  oratorio  writer, 
wo«dd  have  done  hardly  anything  of  what  constitutes  his  fame,  would 
bare  nearly  disappeared  from  view  by  this  time,  remembered  only  as 
^  anthor  of  operas  popular  in  their  day  but  long  since  passes,  and 
endeared  to  musicians  by  some  beautiful  harpsichord  pieces,  had  he 
IMC  been  driven  by  the  cabals  of  some  singing  women  and  castrati 

H;  Becntlj  the  Gennan  ipeniiig  of  his  name,  HacTidel,  has  been  renred,  bat  it  did 
>^A  obtain  during  his  lifetime  in  this  country ;  he  was  then  "  Mr.  Handel  *'  or  '*  Mr. 
Hodd,**  the  latter  fuelling  being  no  doubt  an  attempt  to  represent  the  Gennan 
of  his  name. 
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to  try  a  form  of  music  in  which  lie  could  dispense  with  their  vocal 
gymnastics  and  stand  independent  of  their  "  most  sweet  Toices." 
In  early  life  he  had  written  two  Italian  oratorios,  and  a  Passion 
oratorio  to  German  words,  and  when  on  a  visit  to  Hanover  in  1717 
he  wrote  a  second  work  on  this  subject,  probably  for  some  perform- 
ance to  be  given  at  the  time ;  but  these  are  still  nearly  unknown  to 
the  English  public.  His  first  English  oratorio,  Esther^  was 
composed  during  an  early  period  of  his  English  life  (1720),  but  only 
for  private  performance  at  the  Duke  of  Chandos'  palace  at  Gannons, 
in  order,  as  has  been  suggested,  to  give  the  lord  of  the  "  dean  and 
silver  bell "  a  taste  of  a  sort  of  music  then  unknown  in  England ; 
and  when  the  work  was  first  produced  in  public  twelve  years  later, 
it  was  against  the  composer's  wish  and  by  means  of  a  surreptitiously 
obtained  copy.  It  was  only  from  1740,  when  Handel,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  still  strong  and  resolute,  but  disgusted  by  his  long  and  in 
the  end  unprosperous  struggle  with  the  singers  and  their  fashionable 
auditors,  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  feet  against  them  and  ''  turned  to 
the  Gentiles,''  that  he  began  to  lay  the  real  foundation  of  his  fame ; 
not,  like  the  poet  whose  genius  is  often  likened  to  his,  long 
choosing  and  beginning  late,  but  driven  reluctantly  from  the  scene 
of  his  former  triumphs,  and  pathetically  consoling  himself  by  the  re- 
flection that ''  sacred  music  was  best  suited  to  a  man  descending  into  the 
vale  of  years."  And  now,  after  a  century  of  honour  and  worship  in 
the  coimtry  of  his  adoption,  the  present  all-criticising  age  has  begun 
to  apply  the  scalpel  to  his  genius,  to  dissect  his  plagiarisms,  to  count 
his  mannerisms  and  weaknesses  of  detail,  and  to  question  even  his 
right  to  the  honours  long  and  (let  it  be  at  once  admitted)  somewhat 
blindly  paid  to  him.  This  reaction  receives  an  additional  impulse 
from  the  fact  that  Sach,  his  great  contemporary,  has  lately  been 
called  from  exile  and  raised  among  us  to  the  throne  which  was 
always  his  due.  Musical  London  has  never  yet  been  large-minded 
enough  to  worship  two  idols  at  a  time ;  and  the  puzzlement  becomes 
naturally  all  the  greater  when  the  two  composers  in  question  are  so 
diverse  in  the  nature  of  their  genius  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
employed  it.  What  is  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  Handel's  power 
as  a  musician  and  a  musical  poet,  and  how  far  the  past  and  present 
estimate  of  his  genius  has  been  right  or  wrong,  it  is  the  business  of 
these  few  pages  to  suggest. 

It  is  not  to  the  purpose,  nor  would  space  permit,  to  go  here  into 
the  circumstances  of  Handel's  life  in  detail.  The  main  &cts  about 
him,  and  many  characteristic  and  more  or  less  credible  anecdotes, 
have  been  long  familiar  and  easily  accessible,  and  of  late  years  have 
been,  one  cannot  say  popularised,  but  rendered  still  more  generally 
accessible,  by  the  work  of  M.  Schoelcher,  a  French  enthusiast,  who 
came  over  here  and  squeezed  all  the  information  that  he  could  get  out  of 
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in  London,  thougli  he  extricated  himself  when  in  low  water  in  a  way 
that  never  occurred  to  Handel,  viz.,  by  marrying  a  woman  with 
money.  Among  Handel's  friends  here  were  Telemann^  and  Matthe- 
son,^  the  latter  a  talented  young  musician,  and  afterwards  a  con- 
siderable writer  on  music,  to  whom  we  owe  a  characteristic  story  of 
which  there  are  various  readings,  but  of  which  the  admitted  facts 
are,  that  Handel  provoked  the  jealousy  of  some  one  by  insisting  on 
taking  the  first  harpsichord  in  the  orchestra  and  not  the  second,  and 
that  some  one  nearly  cut  his  thread  of  life  with  a  rapier  in  consequence 
as  he  was  leaving  the  theatre.  Mattheson  says  it  was  himself,  and  lie 
ought  to  have  known  ;  the  point  of  the  anecdote  lies  in  the  evidence 
it  gives  of  that  determined  will  that  others  should  bend  to  him,  that 
he  should  be  "first  fiddle,"  which  characterized  Handel  throughout 
his  life.  Another  trait  noticed  by  Mattheson  is  that  it  was  part  of 
Handel's  humour,  when  first  engaged  at  the  Hamburgh  orchestra,  to 
affect  stupidity,  and  that  ''  he  pretended  ignorance  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  himself,  by  which  he  made  the  gravest  people  laugh, 
without  laughing  himself."  This,  if  true,  may  be  added  to  the 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  Handel  and  Bossini.  Nothing 
delighted  the  latter  more  than  to  mystify  people  by  a  studiously 
acted  simplicity.  Both  musicians  have  left  a  number  of  repartees 
and  dry  sarcasms  behind  them ;  both  loved  "  a  jest  with  a  sad 
brow." 

Handel  produced  his  first  opera,  Almtra,  at  Hamburgh  (January, 
1705),  a  work  in  which  the  German  and  Italian  languages  were  mixed, 
as  the  English  and  Italian  were  mixed  in  early  operatic  performances 
in  this  country  ;  the  Italian  being  introduced  mostly  in  the  show  airs, 
to  accommodate  the  Italian  singers,  who  were  now  beginning  to  carry 
everything  before  them.^    Thus  commenced  the  absurdity  by  which, 

(1)  Telemann  (1681 — circa  1767)  was  another  enormously  ▼oluminous  composer, 
chiefly  in  the  line  of  church  music.  It  is  a  curious  example  of  the  diflerent  li^t  in. 
which  men  appear  to  their,  own  and  succeeding  generations,  that  he  was  offered  the 
Cantorship  of  Leipzig  before  it  was  offered  to  Bach,  the  latter  only  obtaining  it  as  a  pis 
alter  on  Telemann's  declining  it.  Handel  said  of  Telemann  that  he  could  write  a  motett 
in  eight  parts  "  as  fast  as  another  man  could  write  a  letter,"  a  notable  technical  feat  at  a 
time  when  it  was  considered  de  rigueur  that  part-writing  should  be  pure  and  harmonious. 
Now  it  would  be  nothing,  because  he  might  have  flung  the  notes  together  anyhow, 
provided  he  had  only  said  that  all  the  discords  and  crudities  had  a  "  poetic  basis." 

(2)  Johann  Mattheson  (1681 — 1764)  must  have  been  a  man  of  unusual  versatility,  for 
he  not  only  made  a  name  as  an  opera  composer  and  singer,  but  subsequently  became 
secretary  to  the  English  Hesident  at  Hamburgh,  and  showed  so  much  business  ability 
that  he  succeeded  to  the  post  at  the  death  of  his  principal,  keeping  up  his  musical  studies 
and  writings  aU  the  time.  A  pleasant  trait  of  his  youthful  friendship  with  Handel 
(besides  his  trying  to  stab  him)  was  that  as  Handel  excelled  on  the  organ  and  Mattheson 
on  the  harpsichord,  they  made  an  agreement  not  to  intrude  on  each  other's  province  in 
public  playing,  and  kept  it  for  five  or  six  years.  Possibly  this  was  instituted  as  a  salu- 
tary measure,  after  the  affair  of  the  rapier. 

(3)  This  is  mentioned  in  regard  to  Valentini,  one  of  the  first  Italian  singers  on  the 
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subsequently,  in  the  great  London  operatic  establishments,  operas 
essentially  French  or  essentially  German  in  character  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  one  half  their  character  by  translation  into  Italian  words, 
at  tie  mere  bidding  of  custom,  though  sometimes  there  is  hardly  an 
Italian  singer  on  the  stage.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  Almira  the  music 
'H'itten  to  the  German  words  is  for  the  most  part  much  the  best  and 
most  serious.  The  opera  had  a  fair  success,  but  the  real  opening  of 
fiune  came  to  Handel  when,  with  the  means  collected  by  this  and 
fiome  other  operas,  he  went  to  Italy  about  170G — 7.  Here  we  have 
glimpses,  through  the  veil  of  imperfect  and  half  traditional  narrative, 
^f  a  blaze  of  triumph ;  of  gatherings  in  palace  halls  where  *'  II  caro 
Sassone  "  was  the  admired  of  all  admirers  ;  of  AUessandro  Scarlatti, 
then  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  following  Handel  about  to  hear  him 
piay  the  organ  in  a  style  which  must  have  been  new  enough  to 
Italian  ears ;  of  excited  throngs  at  the  Venice  opera  house  (which 
*^ad  been  long  closed),  where  the  new  opera  of  Agrippina  ran  for 
Nearly  a  month,  and  of  a  great  singer  of  the  day  who  not  only 
poured  her  whole  soul  into  his  music,  but  would  have  been  only  too 
^PPy  ^  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Saxon  Apollo.  The 
*^tter,  however,  gave  no  hint  of  aflfbrding  this  stage  Daphne  the  least 
^^cuse  for  a  metamorphosis.  Handel's  attitude  towards  the  sex,  it 
***^y  here  be  observed,  seems  to  have  been  throughout  his  life  one 
^^  indifference,  although  he  excited  no  little  interest  in  women, 
^^'"ith  perhaps  a  constitutional  lack  of  tenderness,  he  seems  always 
have  found  too  much  to  do  to  be  in  any  want  of  domestic  affec- 
Once  he  might  have  made  what  society  would  have  called 
brilliant  marriage,  and  was  not  disinclined,  but  the  stipulation 
that  he  should  give  up  his  calling  as  a  musician.  This  was  not 
t<z>  bethought  of,  and  the  match  came  to  nothing.  His  name  is 
c«:>'xm6cted  with  no  story  of  intrigue  or  scandal  in  the  society  of 
^  »^^  day ;  as  to  his  female  singers,  with  whom  as  an  impresario  he 
in  very  close  relations,  he  had  obviously  far  too  much  contempt 
ihem. 

To  return :  the  composer's  next  change  was  to  Hanover  (1709), 

'^^ere  he  was  most  generously  received  by  the  then  Capell-meister, 

"^^Abb^  Steffani,  who,  like  Mattheson,  was  a  musician  of  more  than 

Musical  ability,  who  had  risen  to  high  employment  in  diplomatic 

•^▼ice  as  well  as  in  the  Church,  and  who  partly  for  this  reason 

^ed  to  shake  off  the  responsibilities  of  his  musical  appointment, 

^"8fiA  ftage.  of  whom  Gibber,  quoted  by  Hawkins  {EUtory  of  Music),  says  that, 
^'"^  with  a  feeble  voice  and  moderate  execution,  **  ho  supplied  those  defects  so  weU 
V  ^  action,  that  his  hearers  bore  with  the  absurdity  of  his  singing  tho  part  of 
*■*»»  in  Camilla  all  in  Italian,  whUe  every  other  character  was  sung  and  recited  in. 
EaglMh." 
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and  nominated  Handel  as  his  successor.  Sir  Jolrn  Hawkins,  the 
'^  nnclubable/'  gives  lis  the  words  in  which  Handel  himself,  years 
after,  described  his  reception  by  Steffani : — 

'' '  I  was  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  Steffani,  and  he  had  heard  of  me.  I 
understood  somewhat  of  music,  and ' — putting  forth  both  his  broad  hands  and 
extending  his  fingers — '  could  play  pretty  well  on  the  organ ;  he  leoeiyed  me 
with  great  kindness,  and  took  an  early  opportunity  to  introduce  me  to  the 
Princess  Sophia  and  the  Elector's  son,  giving  them  to  understand  that  I  was 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  virtuoso  in  music ;  he  obliged  me  with  instruc- 
tions for  my  conduct  and  behaviour  during  my  residence  at  Hanover;  and 
being  called  from  the  city  to  attend  to  matters  of  public  concern,  he  left  me  in 
possession  of  that  favour  and  patronage  which  himself  had  enjoyed  for  a  series 
of  years.'" 

Hanover,  however,  proved  only  the  stepping-stone  to  England. 
The  close  political  connection  of  the  two  countries  seemed  to  have 
put  it  in  the  composer's  head  to  visit  England,  and  though  the 
Elector,  through  the  representations  of  Baron  Eollmannseck,  had  just 
arranged  a  pension  of  1,500  crowns  a  year  for  Handel,  on  the 
latter  mentioning  his  desire  to  visit  England,  he  was  generously 
told  that  he  might  have  a  year's  absence  without  prejudice  to  the 
pension.  Making  a  detour  to  see  his  mother  and  his  drunken  old 
preceptor  Zachau,  he  started  rid  Holland  for  London  in  1710. 

The  house  in  which  Handel's  operatic  triumphs  commenced,  and 
of  which  he  was  eventually  for  many  years  manager,  was  the  old 
Haymarket  Theatre,  built  in  1706  from  the  designs  of  Vanbrugh ; 
several  views  of  its  absurdly  heavy  little  fa9ade  are  to  be  found 
among  Mr.  Grace's  splendid  collection  of  views  of  Old  London, 
recently  purchased  for  the  British  Museum.  The  first  pieces 
performed  in  it  were  some  pastorals  (one  can  imagine  of  what  a 
conventional  cut)  consisting  of  recitations  with  airs  intermixed, 
and  were  eminently  imsuccessful.  The  Drury  Lane  management 
took  the  hint,  however,  for  an  attempt  at  the  production  of  real 
Italian  opera,  and  produced  the  Camilla  of  Bononcini  (who  had 
not  then  come  to  England),  with  great  pecuniary  success.  This 
again  put  the  Haymarket  on  its  mettle,  and  a  new  lessee,  an 
adventurer  named  Heidegger,  reputed  as  the  ugliest  man  of  his  day 
in  London,  took  the  house  in  1709,  and  mounted  successfully  the 
opera  of  Thompris,  English  words  and  Italian  music  selected  from 
Bononcini,  Scarlatti,  Steffani,  and  others.  This  was  followed  by 
other  productions  on  the  same  scrap  system,  the  words  of  some  of  the 
airs,  as  aforesaid,  being  sung  in  Italian  when  the  nationality  of  the 
vocalist  demanded  it,  the  others  being  supposed  to  be  translated  from 
the  original  Italian  libretti;  but  the  only  aim  of  the  so-called 
translations  was  to  get  the  right  number  of  syllables  for  the  music. 
The  utter  inanity  of  these  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.     "  Those  eyes 


are  made  so  killing,"  immortalised  in  the  Eape  of  the  Lock,  is  but  a 
trifle  among  their  beauties.  JEx,  gr.  from  Love's  Triumph,  a  pastoral 
which  succeeded  Thomyria: — 

No  more  trial,  Baulk  no  longer 

Nor  denial,  Love  nor  hunger. 

Be  more  kind  Both  grow  stronger 

And  tell  your  mind ;  When  they're  younger ; 
So  test.  But  pall, 

So  Croat,  And  fall 

Vm  sad.  At  last, 

Fm  mad.  If  long  we  fast.' 
No  more  then  hide  your  good  nature. 
Thou  dear  creature. 

Of  the  English  singers  of  the  time,  Hawkins,  who  lived  near 
enoogh  to  have  had  trustworthy  traditions,  says,   "It   is   easy  to 
diacoYer  that  their  perfections  were  confined  to  perhaps  a  beautiful 
person,  graceful  and  easy  action,  and  a  fine  voice,  the  gift  of  nature, 
^d  that  owed  little  of  its  fescinating  power  to  the  improvements  of 
art."    It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  what  an  absurd  melange  the 
opera  in  England  was  before  Handel's  arrival,  to  do  justice  to  the 
feal  advance  which  he  inaugurated,  and  at  the  same  time  to  under- 
stand some  of  the  reasons  why  opera  in  his  hands  was  still  decried 
^nd  satirised  by  the  leading  writers  of  the  day.     Opera  had  got  a 
bad  name ;  and  to  Swift  and  Addison,  who  knew  little  or  nothing 
*l>ottt  music,  Handel  was  only  one  opera-maker  the  more.     What  he 
^id,  however,  was  not  only  to  import  a  finer  and  more  dignified  style 
o£  mxiiic  into  opera,  but  to  substitute  for  the  pot-pourri  of  songs  in 
^^^rums  languages  and  £rom  various  composers,  compositions  which, 
'^^^tk  whatever  defects  arising  from  the  fashions  of  the  day  and  the 
deanand  for  displays  of  vocalisation,  were  at  any  rate  complete  and 
o^nastent  in  their  construction  :  the  style,  the  words,  and  the  whole 
of  the  singers  employed,  being  alike  Italian. 

At  the  time  of  Handel's  arrival  in  England  there  was  associated 
'With  Heidegger,  at  the  Haymarket,  Aaron  Hill  the  poet ;  he  who  is 
so  pleasantly  dismissed  in  the  Dunciad — 

"  And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. *' 

Sb  Wrote  the  book  for  an  opera  on  the  subject  o{  JRinaldo,  extracted 

(1)  ThJB  ifl  nearly  equal  to  Wagner's  libretto  in  Tristan — 

'*  Ohne  Wahnen  sanftes  sehnen ! 
Ohne  Bangen  siiss  Yerlangec, 
Ohne  Weben  hehr  Vergehen ! 
Ohne  Schmachten  hold  Um-nachten  ! 

Ohne  meiden, 

Ohne  scheiden, 

Traut  allein 

Ewig  Helm,'* — &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  ad  lit. 
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in  the  first  instance  from  Tasso's  poem,  Hill's  EngUsli  being  done 
into  Italian  for  the  stage  by  a  hack  named  Rossi.  Handel  set  to 
work  with  his  wonted  vigour  (which  reminds  one  continually  of 
Goethe's  remark  to  Mendelssohn  about  Schiller  being  able  to 
"  produce  "  two  great  dramas  annually)  and  "  produced  "  the  opera 
in  a  fortnight,  and  with  what  splendour  it  was  mounted  those  who 
know  their  Spectator  will  remember.  It  was  an  immense  success, 
and  brought  at  least  great  fame  to  its  composer ;  and  Walsh,  the 
publisher,  made  fifteen  hundred  pounds  by  the  publication  of  the 
music,  which  drew  from  the  composer  the  observation,  "  Next  time, 
Mr.  Walsh,  you  shall  compose  the  opera  and  I  will  publish  it." 
The  opposition  to  Handel  in  many  quarters  began  from  the  first, 
however,  and  Hawkins  mentions  one  special  reason  for  his  being 
coolly  treated  by  the  Spectator,  for  it  seems  that  Dick  Steele  had  an 
interest  in  one  of  the  London  Theatres,  and  had  also  a  concert-room 
let  to  three  musical  undertakers  who  found  their  success  imperilled 
by  that  of  Handel ;  this  trio  solicited  patronage  for  a  concert  to  be 
given  in  their  rooms  in  opposition  to  Handel,  and  "  were  abetted  and 
patronised  by  the  Spectator,  Nos.  158  and  178,  both  written  by 
Steele."  It  must  be  charitably  remembered  that  it  was  probably 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  admirable  Steele  to  get  his  rent 
paid. 

Handel  returned  to  Hanover  after  a  year,  but  in  1712  was  back 
again  in  London,  having  perceived  that  here  was  the  field  of  success  for 
him ;  and  when  shortly  after  the  English  Queen  died,  and  his  former 
master,  as  George  I.,  came  over  here  "for  our  goods,"  Handel  had 
some  little  difficulty  in  setting  himself  right  with  the  King,  after 
having  taken  French  leave  of  the  Elector ;  the  story  of  his  means  of 
reconciliation,  by  composing  some  pleasant  pieces  for  a  wind  band 
{the  Water  Music)  which  were  played  at  a  Thames  fete  in  which 
royalty  condescended  to  be  implicated,  is  well  known.  From  this 
time  he  belongs  to  England,  socially ;  whether  musically  or  not  will 
be  considered  presently.  He  seems  to  have  lived  always  in  good 
society,  and  in  fact  was  a  man  of  far  too  proud  and  self-respecting 
spirit  to  have  accepted  the  dependent  position  so  often  accepted  by 
musicians  at  that  period,  as  the  mere  makers  of  music  for  the 
wealthy.  Pressed  by  the  Earl  of  Burlington  in  the  first  instance 
to  take  up  his  abode  with  him,  Handel  lived  there  for  three  years, 
apparently  on  the  footing  of  an  honoured  guest,  doing  just  as 
he  liked,  studying  in  the  mornings  and  arranging  concerts  for  the 
evenings,  and  meeting  Pope  and  Gay  and  Arbuthnot  at  dinner. 
At  this  time  he  was  very  fond  of  playing  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
organ,  often  keeping  a  large  congregation  long  after  service  to 
hear  him ;  and  this  was  not  infrequently  followed  by  an  adjourn- 
ment to  a  large  room  in  the  Queen's  Arms  tavern  in  St  VsmB 
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ChnrchjEid,  where  there  was  a  liarpsicbordy  and  the  eTening  was 
finished  in  music  and  conversation.  From  Burlington  Honse 
Handel  was  tempted  to  go  to  Cannons,  the  new  Duke  having,  as 
HaiHdns  drily  pats  it,  gone  to  so  much  expense  in  his  palace  that 
it  could  hardly  soit  him  to  have  any  less  a  person  than  the  greatest 
musician  in  the  kingdom  for  his  chapel-master.^  His  residence  here 
18  ehiefly  worth  notice  because  he  formed  there  his  English  oratorio 
ftrle,  partly  in  the  composition  of  Esther ^  and  partly  in  the  set  of 
mthems  which  he  wrote  for  the  Duke's  chapel,  in  which  he  dis- 
carded both  the  old  chnrch  style  of  the  school  of  Palestrina  (adopted 
by  the  eariier  English  chnrch  composers,  Byrd,  Gibbons,  and  others), 
and  the  lighter  anthem  style  initiated  by  Pnrcell  and  Blow,  and 
pecnliar  to  the  English  cathedral  service;  introducing  into  his 
anthems  chomses  mnch  longer  and  more  elaborated  than  are  to 
he  foond  in  the  Pnrcell  school  of  anthem,  and  more  effective  and 
mdodioQSy  as  he  maintained,  than  the  intricately  woven  harmonies  of 
Palestrina  and  his  imitators. 

This  iras  an  interr^inam  of  repose  in  the  composer's  life,  from 
which  he  was  recalled  by  the  formation  of  a  company,  or  "academy," 
as  it  was  then  called,  for  the  performance  of  operas  at  the  Hay- 
market  Theatre,  and  Handel  was  engaged  both  as  composer,  and  in 
some  sort  as  entrepreneur;  and  from  this  time  his  life  was  a  pretty 
continiial  fight.  He  setoff*  first  on  a  tonr  to  engage  singers,  bringing 
back  with  him  Signora  Darastanti,  and  Senesino  the  male  soprano, 
who  was  to  become  a  popular  idol,  and  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
eompoaer.  But  the  directors  associated  with  Handel,  as  the  producers 
of  opem,  were  Bonondni,  and  three  years  after,  Attilio  Ariosti,  who 
had,  Uke  Bononcini,  been  a  popolar  musician  at  Berlin,  when  young 
Handel,  as  a  boy,  first  went  there.  Attilio  was  an  amiable  nonentity, 
and  soon  got  squeezed  into  nothing  between  Handel  and  Bononcini ; 
bat  Bononcini  was  a  man  of  considerable  power,  whose  music  was 
popular  in  England  before  Handel  was  known  there,  and  who,  when 
penonally  summoned  to  London  to  add  glory  to  the  new  opera 
•dicme,  had  a  large  party,  among  the  nobility  especially,  who  wanted 
to  pvt  him  over  the  head  of  Handel ;  and  the  affair  became,  as  we 
know  through  an  oft-quoted  epigram,  a  battle  royal  for  the  town^ 
'''twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee ;  "  politics  even  entering  into 
the  matter,  as  Handel  had  the  favour  of  the  Boyal  Family,  which 
vaa  sdBcient  to  recommend  Bononcini  to  the  Marlborough  &ction. 
Tories  were  for  Handel,  Whigs  for  Bononcini.  The  rivalry  received 
a  partial  check  by  the  production  of  the  opera  of  Mucius  Secevola^ 

'1'  TVe  ezprencn  ** du^el-nuuter "  has  been  long  since  dropped;  but  asintlie 
^»Aj  dftji  of  mnac  m.  Italjr  and  Qermany  aU  the  important  mnmcal  posts  were  those 
'^•nned  vhh  th«  conduct  of  the  Chorch  service,  the  word  gradnany  came  to  be 
Tyoad  m  a  general  sense  to  the  holder  of  a  court  or  private  musical  appointment,  even 
v^ks^  Churdli  vBBomc  was  an  entirelj  secondary  afEur. 
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of  which  the  first  act  is  written  (it  is  believed)  by  Attilio,  the  second 
by  Sononciniy  and  the  third  by  Handel,  who  carried  off  the  palm 
by  general  admission.  Bononcini  got  into  some  discredit  after- 
wards about  a  matter  in  which  he  was  proved  to  have  passed  off  as 
his  own,  through  some  incomprehensible  freak,  a  composition  by  a 
composer  not  his  superior,  and  he  left  England  under  a  cloud.  As 
far  as  one  can  judge  by  his  accessible  compositions,  it  seems  clear 
that  he  never  had  any  real  claim  to  be  put  forward  as  a  rival  to 
Handel ;  but  many  of  his  airs  are  very  graceful  and  pleasing,  and  it 
muBt  be  remembered  that  Handel's  real  and  greatest  power  as  a 
chorus  writer  was  then  hardly  known,  even  to  himself,  so  that  the 
contest  may  have  reasonably  seemed  much  less  disproportioned  at 
that  time  than  it  does  to  us  now. 

But  the  Italian  singing  machines  who  had  been  brought  over  now 
began  to  take  a  part  in  popular  favour,  far  more  important  than 
could  be  beneficial  either  to  music  or  to  the  position  of  the  com- 
poser. The  hooped  and  patched  occupants  of  the  boxes  became  so 
enamoured  of  the  ''  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,''  with  whicli 
the  new  school  of  singers  ornamented  their  solos,  that  they  began  to 
care  for  nothing  but  these  flourishes,  which  were  inserted  in  nearly 
the  same  style  and  manner  in  every  opera,  and  the  audience  went  to 
hear  Senesino  and  Signora  Cuzzoni,  and  not  the  composer,  just  es 
people  now  go  to  hear  Patti,  and  not  the  opera.  Handel  had  a  con- 
tempt for  these  people  (though  he  wrote  for  their  voices),  which  he 
took  no  trouble  to  conceal ;  he  threatened  to  throw  Cuzzoni  out  of 
the  window  one  day  when  she  took  exception  to  a  song ;  and  when 
Senesino  had  the  impertinence  to  send  back  one  of  Handel's  most 
exquisite  airs  ("Verdi  prati")  as  too  unadorned  in  style,  he  was 
answered  by  the  irate  composer  appearing  at  his  house  in  per- 
son— "  You  tog !  Don't  I  know  petter  as  yourself  vat  is  pest  for 
you  to  sing  P  "  Neither  of  the  singers  probably  deserved  a  grain 
more  rei^iect  than  they  got,  and  their  cabals  with  the  fashionable 
Hidases  were  preparing  the  way  for  a  reaction.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  popular  mind  shared  Handel's  contempt  for  these  people  already. 
Ambrose  Phillips'd  lines  on  Cuzzoni's  departure  are  an  amu«ng 
outbreak  of  John-Bullism ;  addressing  her  as — 

"  Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre, 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desire ; 
•  •  •  » 

Leave  us  as  we  ought  to  be, 
Leave  the  Britons  rough  and  free." 

A  somewhat  similar  parting  salute  had  been  previously  given  to 

Nicolini,  the  first  of  the  brilliant  Italian  executants  who  had  come 

to  England, — 

'*  Begone,  our  nation's  pleasure  and  reproach, 
Britain  no  more  with  idle  trills  debauch; 
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Back  to  thy  own  unmanly  Venice  sail, 
Where  luxury  and  loose  desires  prevail, 
There  thy  emasculating  voice  employ, 
And  raise  the  triumphs  of  the  wanton  boy,"  &c. 

ifitence  of  this  feeling  is  significant  in  regard  to  the  future 
of  Handel's  oratorios,  since  it  shows  that  outside  the  fashion- 
ig  of  the  day  there  was  a  public  ready  to  sympathise  with 
ind  manly  music,  and  believing  in  something  better  than  the 
s  and  flourishes  of  artificial  soprani. 

urn  of  the  tide  came  for  Handel  when  he  engaged,  in  1726, 
ian  singer,  Signora  Faustina,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Hasse 
iposer,  a  lady  the  equal  of  Cuzzoni  as  an  artist,  and  apparently 
*  to  her  in  character  and  social  position,  and  proportionately 
f  her.  The  feud  between  the  two  was  taken  up  by  the  titled 
the  town  as  yiolently  as  the  previous  more  important  one  of 
and  Bononcini ;  and  eventually  Cuzzoni  left  England  because 
a  was  offered  higher  pay  than  herself  by  Handel.  This 
ill  the  Cuzzoni  party  against  Handel,  who  about  the  same 
)k  mnbrage  (probably  with  ample  reason)  against  Benesino, 
ised  to  have  him  in  his  theatre  or  vmte  for  him.  This  was 
his  ovm  throat  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  Handel 
t  that  stand  between  him  and  his  pride.  The  result  was  an 
of  the  nobility  party  to  set  up  an  opera  of  their  own,  which 
inesino  and  Cuzzoni,  and  the  much  more  important  aid  of 
i^  (who  was  then  in  England),  they  should  have  made  a 
as  Handel  had  no  singers  to  equal  theirs.  But  it  may  be 
A  tiiat  Handel  still  retained  a  large  number  of  admirers,  and 
own  could  not  support  two  operas,  things  went  on  so  badly 
rinelli  soon  returned  to  Italy  in  disgust.  Handel,  haying  got 
Carestini  during  an  impresario  tour,  and  having  come  to  the 
lis  engagement  with  Heidegger,  set  up  an  opera  of  his  own 
it  on  composing,  as  Scott  went  on  with  "Waverley  Novels,  to 
oney  coming  in,  but  with  no  success ;  and  the  anxiety  and 
f  this  part  of  his  life  brought  on  a  partial  attack  of  paralysis, 
lie  only  got  rid  of  after  a  visit  to  Aix.  On  his  return  in 
)er,  1737,  he  again  tried  opera-writing,  but  with  no  better 
i  the  tide  had  gone  against  that  form  of  entertainment ;  but 
rt  of  miscellaneous  music  which  was  got  up  at  the  instance  of 
nds  was  eminently  successM,  and  included  the  performance 

is  anger  seenui  to  have  deserved  a  better  epitaph  with  posterity  than  the  "  one 
FarineUi,'*  the  momentary  exclamation  of  a  silly  admirer,  which  has  been 
)  lug  name.  He  was  not  only  admitted  to  be  the  greatest  executant  TOcaUst  of 
but  was  a  sound  and  learned  musician  and  a  man  of  worthy  character,  though 
)  hii  importance  was  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  fashionable  clique.  He  who 
baud  Farinelli  sing  and  Foster  preach  (*<  modest  Foster"),  it  was  said,  **  was 
V  gmteel  society.'* 
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of  an  organ-concerto  by  Handel,  a  form  of  music  by  which  he  now 
discovered  that  he  could  always  retain  and  interest  an  audience.  He 
began  now  to  find  that  there  was  still  an  appreciative  public  for  him, 
though  of  a  different  kind  from  that  to  which  he  formerly  appealed, 
and  went  so  far  in  the  path  of  popularising  himself  as  to  play  at  the 
rooms  at  Yauxhall  and  at  the  Banelagh  Botunda,  at  each  of  which 
there  was  an  organ,  and  to  write  band  music  for  these  promenade 
concerts,  as  they  might  be  called.  But  there  was  something  better 
left  for  him  to  do  than  this.  He  had  not  forgotten  the  success  of 
Esther y  when  it  was  produced  without  his  leave  some  years  before, 
and  determining  to  try  the  same  experiment  again,  made  a  most 
fortunate  beginning  with  the  setting  of  Dryden's  Alexander'^ 
Ibaat,  which,  in  spite  of  its  pomposity,  is  a  poem  admirably  sugges- 
tive for  musical  composition  on  a  great  scale.  This,  which  is  one  of 
his  finest  works,  was  followed  in  1740  by  Saul,  and  Israel  in 
JEgt/pt,  and  from  this  time  he  was  a  composer  of  oratorios,  at  most 
of  the  performances  of  which  he  played  also  an  organ-concerto. 

As  we  have  now  traced  the  strange  course  by  which  he  arriyed 
at  his  real  power  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  the  rest  needs  only 
a  brief  allusion.  He  continued  growing  in  estimation  with  the 
public,  especially  after  his  brilliant  visit  to  Dublin  in  1741-2,  where 
The  Messiah  was  first  performed,  and  where  he  was  tumultaonsly 
feted ;  but  the  aristocracy  never  forgave  him  for  having  refused  to 
compose  for  their  doll,  Senesino,  and  succeeded  in  driving  him  into 
temporary  bankruptcy  in  1744-5,  by  systematically  organizing  large 
festivities  in  opposition  to  his  concerts.  It  is  disgusting  to  read 
Horace  Walpole's  petty  sneers  against  a  man  who  had  invented  a 
form  of  musical  entertainment  superior  to  what  Horace  and  his  world 
were  able  to  imderstand,  and  his  libels  on  the  singers^  employed,  '*  a 
man  with  one  note  in  his  voice  and  a  girl  with  never  a  one,  and  so 
they  sing  and  make  brave  hallelujahs,  and  the  good  company  encore 
the  recitative,  if  it  happens  to  have  any  cadence  like  what  they  call 
a  tune.''  However,  Handel  paid  ofE  his  liabilities  (which  appears  to 
have  been  a  point  of  honour  with  him  throughout  his  life)  and  went 
on  producing  one  work  after  another  with  wonderful  energy  till  the 
year  when  he  lost  his  sight  (1752) ;  and  even  from  that  last  misfortune 
he  roused  himself,  and  would  be  led  to  the  organ  to  fill  in  the  accom- 
paniment to  his  own  choruses  and  to  perform  his  usual  concerto, 
which  he  now  arranged  so  as  to  leave  the  organ  and  band  as  nearly 
as  possible  independent  of  each  other,  he  playing  long  solos,  and  the 
band  furnishing  interludes  between  them.     In  1769  he  died  at  his 

(1)  One  of  the  singers  waa  Beard,  the  eminent  "Rngliah  tenor  of  the  day,  who  must 
haye  been  a  good  singer  from  the  music  Handel  made  for  him  (the  tenor  part  in  SatMon^ 
for  instance),  and  who  was  even  more  eminent  in  his  character  than  in  his  music.  F^ 
an  account  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  as  a  man,  see  Leigh  Hunt  s 
interesting  essay  on  Marriages  from  the  Stage. 
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hoose,  now  Xo.  25,  Brook  Street,  and  was  baried,  as  we  all  know,  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

The  character  and  personality  of  the  man  who  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  social  world  of  our  capital  daring  his  life,  and  whose 
name  has  been  so  intimately  connected  with  the  religious  and 
mnskal  associations  of  the  country  for  a  whole  century,  are  not 
difficolt  to  estimate.  The  idea  which  Handel  gives  us,  apart  from 
his  mnsical  gifts,  is  that  of  an  exceedingly  strong,  self-willed,  egoistic, 
jet  thoroughly  healthy  nature;  certainly  not  the  pietist  which 
deigjmen  who  preach  on  his  oratorios  imagine,  but  thoroughly 
honest,  cheerful,  good-tempered  in  the  main,  though  violent  when 
irritated,  and  of  indomitable  pride  and  independence.  The  character 
of  a  glutton  has  been  recorded  against  him ;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  Goethe,  his  large  physique  and  generally  rude 
health  made  it  natural  to  him  to  eat  much  more  largely  than  average 
men.  Among  the  little  touches  which  seem  to  bring  the  man  before 
us,  Bniney  (Account  of  the  Handel  Commemoration)  gives  some  very 
good  ones ;  how,  when  he  was  pleased  with  the  way  the  music  was 
going  at  one  of  bis  oratorios,  his  enormous  wig  always  had  a  certain 
nod  or  vibration;  how,  at  the  close  of  an  air,  he  called  out  "  Chorus ! " 
in  a  voice  which  Bumey  says  was  "  extremely  formidable  "  (it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  conductor's  baton  was  not  in  use  in  England 
then) ;  how  he  swore  at  the  concerts  at  Carlton  House,  if  the  ladies 
in  waiting  talked  during  the  music,  and  how  the  Princess  would 
check  them,  saying,  ''  Hush,  hush  !  Handel  is  angry ; ''  and,  what 
is  a  pleaaanter  story,  how  he  scolded  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales  for  being  late  at  a  concert,  and  "  keeping  all  these  poor  people  " 
<the  performers)  ''so  long  from  their  scholars  and  other  concerns.'' 
A  musician  who  could  talk  thus  at  court  in  those  days  must  have 
had  a  strong  individual  power  about  him.  His  dealings  with  his 
T^ecalcitiant  singers  have  already  been  mentioned;  but  he  was  as 
tstocratic  with  one  of  his  poets,  who  complained  that  Handel's 
music  did  not  suit  the  words  he  had  written,  but  only  got  for  satis- 
factioD,  "  Den  de  worts  is  bat."  When  setting  words  from  the  Bible 
he  usually  preferred  to  make  his  own  selection  (though  this  was 
not  the  case  in  the  Messiah)  y  and  there  is  evidence  in  some  remarks 
vhich  are  recorded  of  him  in  regard  to  his  sacred  compositions,  that, 
in  ^te  of  the  rapid  and  business-like  way  in  which  his  oratorios  were 
produced,  and  the  fact  that  some  of  the  choruses  which  have  been 
i«gaided  as  most  intensely  expressive  of  the  words,  were  really  ri/ae- 
^tnti  from  his  old  opera  and  harpsichord  music,  others  of  these 
vere  the  offspring  of  very  deep  feeling  in  his  own  mind,  and  were 
genuine  expressions  of  religious  fervour.^ 

*   **  For  thie  Bum  doth  fear  God,  howaoeyer  it  seems  not  in  him,  by  some  large  jestft 
Wvinatke.'* 
▼OL-  XXTU.  3I.S.  F 
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To  estimate  him  arigHt  as  a  musician  is  not  so  easy,  for  there  are 
a  good  many  false  lights  to  be  got  rid  of.     To  what  school  of  music, 
in  the  first  place,  does  Handel  really  belong  P     He  has  been  claimed 
as  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  English  composer ;  but  this 
is  only  true  in  a  very  modified  sense.     By  nature  his  genius  was  as 
German  as  his  birth  and  manners ;   those  who  know  him  by  his 
great  works  written  in  England  would  be  surprised  to  find  in  his  first 
Passion  oratorio  (written  at  the  age  of  nineteen)  precisely  the  same 
cut  and  style  with  which  the  performances  of  Bach's  Passion^Mmk 
have  familiarised  English  audiences — the  short  dramatic  choruses,  the 
narrative  kept  up  by  a  separate  singer,  the  serious  church-like  tone 
and  style  of  the  airs,  with  the  elaborated  accompaniments  entirely 
separate  in  design  from  the  voice  part,  might  almost  as  well  be  Bach 
as  Handel,  and  there  is  one  bass  air,  Erachuttere  mit  Krach^n,  which 
is  almost  like  a  suggestion  in  advance  of  the  thunder  and  lightmng 
chorus  in  Bach's  Passion}    But  after  Handel's  visit  to  Italy  he 
became  very  much  imbued  with  Italian  taste,  and  this,  of  course, 
was  further  developed  when  he  came  to  England,  by  the  very  fact 
that  his  career  here  commenced  with  composing  for  Italian  words  and 
Italian  singers.     His  acquired  style,  therefore,  was  Italian,  and  not 
English ;  and  this  is  manifest  enough,  if  it  be  compared  with  such  a 
genuine  English  style  as  that  of  Purcell's  anthems,  in  which  the 
musical  phrases  really  seem  to  arise  out  of  the  character  of  the  English 
language.      It  is  this,  no  doubt,  which  drew  from  Dr.  Bumey  the 
acute  remark  that  **  in  the  action,  passion,  and  expression  of  English 
words,  the  music  of  Purcell  is  sometimes,  to  my  feelings,  as  superior 
to  Handel's  as  an  original  poem  to  a  translation."   But  when  Purcell 
intentionally  attempted  the  Italian  style  in  some  sonatas,  "  princi- 
pally to  bring  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  that  sort  of  music  into 
vogue  and  reputation  among  our  countrymen,"  his  efforts  resulted 
in  works  very  much  resembling  in  style  Handel's  concertos  and 
overtures.     And  as  far  as  instrumental  music  was  concerned  this 
style  was  larger  and  more  dignified  than  anything  that  had  been 
introduced  into  England  before.     When  Handel  commenced  writing 
anthems  for  the  church  service  at  Cannons,  then  he  did  strike  out  a 
style  different  from  anything  that  had  gone  before,  and  which  (as  far 
as  choruses  were  concerned)  was  the  foundation  of  his  later  oratorio 
style,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  cosmopolitan,  and  combines  some  of 
the  best  qualities   of  several  styles.      If   compared  with  Bach's 

(1)  When  Handel  wrote  his  second  Passion  oratorio,  during  his  visit  to  HanoTcr  in 
1717 — 18,  he  arbitrarily  rc-adopted  to  a  great  extent  this  Gk;rman  style,  which  he  had 
flung  off  in  England,  introducing  a  chorale  also  {Chorale  des  Kristliehen  Kirche)^  in 
the  same  way  as  in  Bach's  oratorios.  Ho  made  the  OTerture  to  it,  however,  from  the 
materials  afterwards  used  in  one  of  his  instrumental  concertos  {Concert i  Grosst),  in  <i 
different  style.  It  is  worth  notice  that  a  copy  of  this  latter  Passion  waa  found  among 
Bach's  MSS.,  partly  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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chonues,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  study  of  Italian  vocalisation 

had  given  Handel  a  power  of  writing  naturally  for  the  voice  which 

[       renders  his  choruses  far  more  vocal,  more  '^  singable/'  than  most  of 

Bad's,  while  his  German  genius  and  education  gave  him  power  over 

tiiat  logical  combination  and  simultaneous  treatment  of  melodies 

wMch  has  received  the   dry   technical  name  of  counterpoint,  but 

is,  in  fiict,  the  source  of,  or  at  least  a  condition  of,  the  highest  and 

noblest  musical  expression.     His  style  was,  therefore,  a  imion  of  the 

German  and  Italian   elements  of  musical  style,  tinctured  with  a 

certain  English  colouring  from  the  influence  of  the  language ;  but 

those  who  think  Handel  was  an  essentially  English  musician  because 

they  find  the  same  style  in  some  English  anthem  writers,  such  as 

Greene,  Boyce,  and  Crotch,  are  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse  : 

these  latter  men  made  every  effort  to  imitate  Handel,  after  whom  no 

other  style   was  possible   in  the  country  for   generations.      Had 

Poicell  come  a  little  later,  and  lived  long  enough  to  impress  his 

splendid  genius  on  the  oxt,  we  might  have  had  an  English  style  of 

Tocal  music  growing  out  of  the  essential  spirit  of  the  English  lan- 

g^iage;  but  Purcell  was  crushed  under  the  subsequent  success  of 

HandeL    It  was  rather  a  mistake,  however,  of  Handel  to  think 

that  he  had  so  thoroughly  beaten  the  older  English  vocal  writers  in 

Hs  anthems,  or  for  Bumey  to  say  that  he  should  like  to  hear  Handel's 

^hornses  without  instrumental  accompaniments,  so  as  to  show  how 

^^iperior  they  were  to  those  of  the  old  church  school,  when  compared 

on  equal  terms.    It  would  take  a  very  strong  chorus  of  Handel's  (or 

anyone's)  to  beat  such  a  thing  as  Orlando  Gibbons's  "Hosanna," 

^Tittea  more  than  a  century  before ;  only,  if  you  had  given  Gibbons 

^  down  different  sets  of  words  he  would  have  expressed  them  all  in 

^^vac  of  the  same  manner  and  feeling,  whereas  Handel  would  have 

Sxven  the  appropriate  feeling  and  dramatic  expression  to  each.     In 

^*^  respect,  though  none  of  his  choruses  reach  the  stupendous  con- 

^^etive  power  of  Bach's  greatest  efforts  in  choral  writing,  he  is  more 

^^  a  poet  than  Bach,  and  has  a  much  wider  range  of  expression;  and 

*^  legard  to  songs  for  single  voices  there  is  no  place  for  comparison. 

-Handel  was,  in  fact,  almost  as  distinctly  a  "  melodist "  as  Rossini, 

^ijy  in  a  much  higher  and  nobler  key ;  and  even  after  subtracting 

^U  the  careless  and  uninteresting  songs  which  he  threw  in  merely  to 

S^^  this  or  that  singer  something  to  do  (and  they  are  a  formidable 

^^ber),  there  still  remains  a  long  list  of  perfectly  beautiful  and 

^ocal  melodies,  such  as  haunt  our  ears  after  we  have  heard  them, 

^  which  no  change  of  fashion  or  style  can  superannuate.     In 

^^^*^nmiental  music  his  ground  is  much  lower ;  his  overtures,  with 

^0  or  three  brilliant  exceptions,  are  deficient  in  marked  character ; 

^  harpsichord  suites,  which  contain  beautiful  things,  are  very  un- 

^;  and  his  organ  concertos  quite  deficient,  for  the  most  part,  in 

F  2 
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the  true  organ  style,  then  even  less  understood  in  England  than  it  is 
now ;  though  from  Hawkins's  description  of  his  way  of  preluding  on 
the  organ  hefore  his  concertos,  ''  with  a  movement  on  the  diapasons 
which  stole  on  the  ear  in  slow  and  solemn  progression,  the  harmony 
close  wrought,  and  as  full  as  could  possibly  be  expressed,"  it  should 
seem  that  he  knew  what  to  do  with  an  organ  when  he  chose  to 
please  his  own  taste.  It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  he  had  that 
love  of  performing  on  his  favourite  instruments,  and  pride  in  his 
execution  on  them,  which  has  been  the  invariable  accompaniment  of 
all  healthy  musical  genius ;  every  great  musician  has  been  a  fine 
performer ;  and  one  for  whom  performance  has  no  excitement,  and 
no  interest,  may  probably  be  regarded  as  but  a  sham  genius. 

One  strange  feature  in  Handel's  compositions  must  be  alluded  to : 
the  extent  to  which  he  has  in  some  cases  appropriated  to  his  own 
use,  and  embodied  in  his  own  compositions,  not  only  ideas,  but  pas- 
sages of  considerable  length,  sometimes  a  whole  chorus,  from  other 
composers.  This  matter  has  been  dragged  into  rather  undue  promi- 
nence of  late  by  some  able  critics,  who  seem  so  pleased  with  their 
acuteness  in  making  new  discoveries  of  the  kind  that  they  cannot 
flourish  them  about  sufficiently,  and  even  appear  to  acquire  a  kind  of 
morbid  faculty  for  seeing  plagiarisms.  One  writer  on  music  has 
classed  as  plagiarisms  the  chorus,  "  And  with  His  stripes,"  in  The 
Messiah,  on  account  of  the  identity  of  the  first  phrase  with  that  of  a 
fugue  of  Bach's — this  phrase  being,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  common  pro- 
perty used  over  and  over  again  by  Aigue  writers  (Mozart  uses  it  in 
the  first  chorus  of  the  Requiem)  ;  the  chorus,  "  Wretched  lovers,"  in 
Acis,  as  another  Bach  plagiarism  (which  it  would  puzzle  any  one  to 
identify)  ;  and  the  beautiful  and  poetic  song,  "  0  Sleep,"  from 
Setnele,  as  a  plagiarism  from  Purcell,  who  did,  in  fact,  write  a 
song  (in  The  Indian  Queen)  "  To  sleep,"  but  there  all  the  resem- 
blance ends.  As  to  the  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  cases,  if  it 
were  found  that  the  things  which  have  made  Handel's  fame  were 
borrowed  from  other  composers,  the  matter  would  be  serious ;  but  it 
is  not  so.  The  gold  is  all  his  own ;  it  is  the  alloy  only  that  he 
borrows;  either  by  taking  a  movement  of  an  older  composer  and 
incorporating  it  in  his  work,  or,  more  frequently,  by  taking  a  phrase 
or  a  theme  and  treating  it  in  his  own  way.  A  very  considerable 
proportion,  as  regards  quantity,  of  Israel  in  Egypt  is  thus  made  up 
of  excerpts  or  suggestions  from  other  composers;  but  when  we 
come  to  consider  quality  rather  than  quantity,  the  entirely  original 
choruses  tower  immeasurably  .  above  all  the  wholly  or  partially 
borrowed  ones,  and  are  what  makes  the  greatness  of  the  work. 
The  Dettingen  Te  Deum  is  another  characteristic  example.  This, 
which  is  mostly  a  rather  inferior  work  written  to  order  and  -currente 
calamo,  is  largely  borrowed  from  a  Latin  Te  Deum  by  an  otherwise 
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nearij  unknown  composer,  forty  years  previous  to  Handel,  named 
Urio,  whose  Te  Deum  has  been  reprinted  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
corerr.     The  inferior  and  less  interesting  parts  of  Handel's  work 
aie  identical  with  most  of  Urio's ;  the  final  chorus,  which  is  beautiful, 
is  purely  Handel's ;  and  the  one  point  in  the  work  in  which  Handel 
reaches  his  highest  sublunity,  the  chorus,  "To  thee,  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim,"  commences  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  carelessly  inserted 
from  TTrio  (and  even  this  is  improTod  by  a  slight  but  most  import- 
ant alteration  in  the  opening  phrase),  and  then  the  chorus  proceeds 
irith  a  grandeur  which  Handel  has  seldom  surpassed,  and  of  which 
there   is  not  a  hint  to  be  found  in  the  older  work.     This  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  real  relation  of   Handel  to  the  composers 
he  made  use  of.     The  facts  which   have  been  brought  to  light 
hare  not  the  slightest  bearing  upon  our  estimate  of  the  greatness  of 
his  genius,  which  rests  entirely  on  works  of  unquestionable  authen- 
ticity :  it  is,  in  this  respect,  a  mere  question  of  more  or  less  quantity 
of  matter.     In  other  respects  it  is  a  great  puzzle,  no  doubt.     It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  he  should  ever  have  done  this  at  all, 
EiDce  he  had  not  only  unlimited  ideas  of  his  own  to  draw  upon,  but 
was  one  of  the  most  rapid  of  workers — The  Messiah,  which  is  nearly 
all  original  matter,  having  been  completed  in  little  over  a  fortnight — 
fo  that  even  the  demand  for  copy  in  a  hurry  need  hardly  have 
driven  him  to  this;  and  it  seems,  at  first  sight,  still  more  difficult  to 
understand  how  a  man  who  in  all  other  records  of  his  life  exhibits 
an  sdmost  defiant  integrity  of  character  should  have  thus  appro- 
priated the  ideas  of  other  composers  without  acknowledgment.     The 
explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  partly  in  the  very  different 
state  of  music  in  his  time ;  for  when  contrapuntal  science  was  so 
much  valued,  it  was  considered  (not  only  in  Handel's  day,  but  for 
Wg  afWwards)  that  to  take  a  "  subject "  from  the  works  of  another 
amtician,  and  elaborate  an  extempore  fugue  upon  it,  was  a  compli- 
ment to  the  original  author  of  the  subject ;  and  Handel  might  not 
iuu«asoiiably  have  thought  that  there  was  no  difference  in  principle 
^veen  doing  this  extempore  on  the  keyboard  and  doing  it  on  paper. 
But  the  fuller  and  truer  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
^lodeVs  tremendous  egotism  and  belief  in  himself,  which  led  hin- 
to  r^rd  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  music  of  his  day,  and  to  con- 
«der  many  of  the  previous  inchoate  attempts  at  musical  expression 
as  lerring  the  best  possible  purpose  in  being  bent  to  his  ends.     If  it 
i*  lis  royal  will  and  pleasure  to  be  original — why,  so  :  if  not,  if  he 
uTe  already  composed  the  principal  portion  of  a  great  musical  epic, 
<od  the  filling  up  of  the  intermediate  spaces  be  irksome  to  him,  why 
dteo,  vhatever  comes  within  arm's  length — scraps  of  his  own  old 
operas,  concertos  or  organ  or  harpsichord  fugues,  tags  from  this  man's 
Uugnificat  and  that  man's  Serenaia,  shall  all  be  swept  pell-mell  into 
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the  melting-pot,  to  come  out  a  complete  whole  stamped  with  his 
image  and  superscription.  For  this  high-handed  proceeding,  so  tor 
as  regarded  the  works  of  others,  his  defence  would  probahly  have 
been  in  spirit  the  same  which  Mr.  Froude  has  recorded  on  behalf  of 
Eeinecke  Fuchs,  in  that  matter  of  Lampe  the  Hare — "  Such  fellows 
were  made  to  be  eaten."  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  result 
has  in  one  sense  justified  this  reasoning ;  for  it  is  certain  that  not 
one  of  the  things  from  which  Handel  has  borrowed  would  be  of 
interest  to  any  one  now,  except  for  the  mere  fact  that  he  has  made 
use  of  them. 

In  speaking  of  Handel's  music  from  the  artistic  stand-point,  we  have 
only  space  for  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  class  of  now  neglected  com- 
positions by  which  he  was  during  a  great  portion  of  his  life  chiefly 
known.     In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  many  of  the 
bravura  solos  of  his  operas  have  only  naturally  shared  the  fate  of 
most  music  that  is  written  merely  for  show ;  the  style  of  execution 
changes,  and  what  delighted  the  public  of  one   day  would  only 
weary  the  public  of  two  or  three  generations  after.     Besides  tliis, 
what  we  gather  here  and  there  as  to  the  efPect  produced  by  some  of 
the  show  airs  in  their  own  day,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  in  the 
character    of   voice    produced    by    the    abominable    system,   now 
fortunately  obsolete,  of  manipulating  the  human  instrument,  there 
was  a  kind  of  power  .and  intensity  in  the  execution  of  brilliant  vocal 
ornaments  which  no  natural  female  soprano  can  reproduce.    We 
gather  this  from  one  significant  expression  of  Bumey's,  who,  in 
mentioning  one  of  Handel's  bravura  airs,  says  that  his  readers  can 
imagine  what  it  was  like  when  "  thundered  forth "   by  the  great 
voice  of  Senesino ;  and  this  expression,  which  no  one  would  ever  use 
in  regard  to  a  lady  soprano  of  the  present  day,  gives  some  idea  of 
what  elEect  may  have  been  produced  by  a  voice  with  the  compass  of 
a  woman's,  and  the  physical  power  and  resonance  of  a  man's.    There 
are,  however,  other  things  in  Handel's  operas  besides  the  show  airs. 
Some  of  the  finest  songs  from  them  are  well  known  in  our  concert- 
rooms,  but  there  are  many  quite  as  fine  which  are  completely  un- 
known ;  and  they  have  this  additional  interest,  that  many  of  them 
are  in  a  style  quite  distinct  from  those  of  Handel's  oratorio  airs,  and 
show  the  composer  in  a  new  and  diflferent  light  from  that  in  which 
we   are   accustomed  to   consider  him.      Rodelinda  is  one  which  is 
particularly  fine  and  varied  in  its  solos;   and  Einaldo  is  unques- 
tionably in  its  way  a  great  work,  full  of  beauty  in  its  vocal  music, 
and  very  effSBctive  in  many  of  its  dramatic  situations.     The  choruses 
in  these  operas,  as  in  the  majority  of  more  modern  operas,  are  super- 
ficial in  style,  and  brief  and  unimportant  in  form.    But  the  airs  have 
80  much  in  them  of  true  genius,  that,  in  spite  of  the  incongruity 
which  would  be  forced  upon  us  of  seeing  heroic  and  martial  parts  acted 
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and  song  by  women  in  men's  costume  (which  would  be  the  only 

means  of  representing  the  music),  it  might  really  be  worth  while  to 

attempt  the  revival  of  one  or  two  of  Handel's  operas,  not  only  for 

tbesske  of  the  really  fine  music,  but  for  the  interest  of  enabling 

London,  under  Queen  Victoria,  to  form  some  idea  what  kind  of  thing 

it  was  that  London,  under  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.,  fought  and 

struggled  for  places  to  hear. 

-And,  now,  what  of  the  oratorios?     Have  we,  as  some  persons 
would  tell  us  now,  been  all  this  time  ignorantly  worshipping  an 
ixLferior  composer  who  has  gained  a  factitious  renown  ?    As  to  the 
aesthetic  value  of  the  form  of  composition  called  an  oratorio,  it  is 
liardly  necessary  to  discuss  that.    When  it  was  first  introduced  there 
'w^as  a  good  deal  of  argument  as  to  whether  or  not  an  oratorio  should 
be  performed  with  action ;  but  every  one  understands  pretty  well 
noir  that  it  stands  on  a  different  basis  from  opera ;   that  it  is  a 
miTisical  illustration,  not  of  the  actions  of  the  persons  of  a  narrative, 
bvit  of  their  feelings  at  successive  stages  of  the  relation,  alternating 
"^vith  choral  utterances  which  may  either  represent  the  feelings  of 
otler  personages  connected  with  the  main  plot,  as  in  the  chorus 
**  "Welcome,  mighty  King!"   in  Saul,  which  is  the   song  of  the 
populace,  or  may  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  comment  suggested. 
l>y  the  narrative,  as  in  the  chorus  denouncing  "  Envy,"  in  the  same 
oratorio ;  in  this  latter  case  it  plays,  of  course,  exactly  the  part  of 
"t-lxe  chorus  in  the  Greek  drama.     This  is,  therefore,  a  perfectly  con- 
sxBteat  form   of  musical  art,  in  some  respects  superior  to  lyrical 
^-xama,  as  appealing  more  purely  to  the  feeling  and  imagination  of 
^lie  listener,  and  having  the  immense  advantage  of  getting  rid  of 
"^^te  pasteboard  and  tinsel  that  are  inseparable  from  stage  repre- 
sentation. 

In  estimating  the  absolute  value  of  Handel's  grand  series  of  works 
^^^this  class,  every  impartial  critic  must  at  once  admit  that  there  is 
^  hrge  discount  to  be  made  in  regard  to  the  solo  parts,  for  what  is 
^^^ passe  and  uninteresting,  and  a  certain  proportion  (but  much  less) 
^  the  choruses,  in  consideration  of  the  evidently  hasty  way  in 
^^h  some  of  them  are  written,  the  amount  of  working  up  of  old 
^^terials,  and  the  repetition  of  some  forms  of  effect  and  accom- 
'^^^'^ent  which  get  rather  threadbare  when  used  so  often  as  Handel 
^^  them.     But,   on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
^^  works  were  written  literally  to  get  a  living ;  that  Handel,  with- 
^^^  a  rival,  amid  a  community  then  very  ignorant  of  music,  might 
1  ^^  pardonably  have  felt  that  whatever  he  chose  to  write  was  at 
'^^M  better  than  any  one  else  at  the  time  could  give  them ;  and, 
^^,  that  he  probably  by  no  means  foresaw  the  importance  which 
^^^^^terity  would  attach  to  these  works.     Almost  precisely  the  same 
*^g  might  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  very  few  of  whose  plays  can  be 
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given  now  without  the  excision  of  a  good  deal  that  is  antiquated  and 
uninteresting,  and  he  also  probably  wrote  with  little  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  his  work.  Both  were  involved  in  the  struggles  of  life 
— both  wrote  for  the  moment,  and  were  great,  where  they  were 
great,  without  self-consciousness  or  affectation. 

So  much  for  what  Handel  came  short  in  ;  but  what  did  he  accom- 
plish ?  In  considering  first  his  most  popular  work,  which  has  taken 
such  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  in  this  country,  it  is,  of  course,  diffi- 
cult to  separate  entirely  the  question  of  its  musical  excellence  from 
that  of  its  religious  interest,  and  it  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  for  any 
who  have  not  been,  at  any  rate,  through  the  stage  of  religious  creed  of 
which  it  is  the  expression,  to  understand  quite  fully  the  effect  which 
The  Messiah  has  had.  Making  all  due  allowance  for  this  adventitious 
interest,  a  dispassionate  criticism  must  conclude  that  the  popular 
judgment  on  the  work  is  not  in  the  main  very  far  wrong.  Taking 
the  subject  of  the  oratorio  on  its  own  ground,  regarding  it  as  the 
musical  expression  of  that  older  evangelical  creed  which  has  been 
such  a  great  power  with  the  mass  of  the  English  people  in  the  latter 
part  of  last  and  the  early  part  of  this  century — that  creed  which 
believes  the  plan  of  salvation  to  be  set  forth  in  the  prophets,  and 
fulfilled  in  Christ,  it  w^ould  be  difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could 
be  put  into  a  more  impressive  and  pathetic  form  than  in  many  parts 
of  this  oratorio.  The  opening  recitative,  "  Comfort  ye  my  people," 
is  unsurpassable  in  beauty  and  appropriateness,  as  representing  the 
first  dawn  of  hope  and  promise  to  a  people  walking  in  darkness. 
The  subject  is  carried  on  from  point  to  point  with  new  beauties ; 
such  as  the  simple  and  naive  illustration  of  that  exquisite  legend  of 
the  angels  appearing  to  the  shepherds ;  the  solemn  chorus, ''  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God,"  which  forms  the  index,  as  it  were,  tothe  story  of 
the  Passion  in  the  second  part ;  the  intense  pathos  of  the  song,  "  He 
was  despised  and  rejected,"  and  of  the  succeeding  chain  of  choruses  in 
which  the  "  Passion  "  scenes  are  illustrated ;  and  so  on  from  step  to  step 
till  the  real  climax  of  the  work  is  reached  in  the  "Hallelujah,"  which  after 
being  strummed  ^ih1  scraped  in  every  form,  usqm  ad  nauseam^  as  one 
might  suppose,'still  seems  as  effective  as  ever  when  properly  rendered, 
and  is  certiiinly  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  of  choral  music  as  an  instance 
of  the  attainment  of  a  grand  effect  by  apparently  the  very  simplest 
means.  It  came  straight  from  the  heart  of  the  composer,  which  is 
part  of  the  secret ;  and  surely  may  still  go  straight  to  ours,  for  if  it 
cannot  have  the  same  meaning  to  us  which  it  had  to  him,  that  is 
only  because  we  can  supply  it  with  a  still  deeper  and  broader  mean- 
ing ;  and  in  some  of  us,  at  least,  the  sight  of  a  large  audience  rising 
for  this  chorus,  and  the. opening  of  the  well-known  phrases,  never 
fail  to  raise  an  emotion  which  is,  no  doubt,  utterly  illogical,  but  which 
we  would  on  no  account  part  with.     Then  in  T/w  Messiah  Handel 
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has  been  especially  fortimate  in  his  solos ;  even  the  bravura  displays, 
which  are  among  his  best  in  that  way,  not  clashing  with  the  feeling 
of  the  work;  the  long  divisions  in  "Rejoice  greatly  "and  "Why 
do  the  Nations  "  forming  really  a  very  suitable  expression  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  words.^  As  to  the  song  preceding  the  "  Hallelujah/* 
the  air  for  tenor  voice,  "  Thou  shalt  break  them,'*  it  is  difficult  to 
know  where  we  could  find  more  forcible  and  fiery  vocal  declamation, 
or  an  accompaniment  more  characteristic  and  expressive  in  design. 

Bandel  himself  preferred  Satmon  and  Theodora  to  The  Messiah ;  he 

was  very  much  annoyed  that  Theodora  attracted  but  small  audiences, 

accounting  for  it  by  saying  that  "  The  Jews  would  not  come  to  it, 

because  it  was  a  Christian  story,  nor  the  ladies,  because  it  was  a 

virtuous  one."     Theodora  is  a  smaller  and  slighter  work  than  many, 

and  few  of  the  airs]  (except  the  well-known  "  Angels  ever  bright 

and  fair  ")  have  much  interest ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  and 

''efinement  in  the  choruses,  which  ought  to  bo  much  better  known 

tlian  they  are.     Samson  the  composer  certainly  estimated  rightly  ; 

1^  abstract  beauty  it  rises  in  parts   higher  than  almost  any  of  his 

'^^'orks,  though  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  weeding  for  performance. 

-C^rawn  in  great  measure  from  Milton's  drama,  the  words  furnished 

H^andel  with  a  subject  worthy  of  his  genius ;  the  chorus,  "  0,  first 

created  beam,"   and   the   air,  "Total  eclipse,"  in  which  the  hero 

laments  his  blindness,  are  examples  of  the  noblest  pathos,  admirably 

c^ontpasted  with  the  feast-music  of  the  Philistines.      The  funeral 

*^*ge  after  the  death  of  Samson  is  at  once  religious  in  its  feeling 

2^xxd  dasaic  in  its  calm  beauty,  rising  to  grandeur  at  the  point  where 

"^-Qe  full  chorus  enters  at  the  words,  "  Glorious  hero ;  "  and  one  of 

'^^^JT  own  most    ineffaceable    musical    recollections    is   of  hearing 

-^I^adame  Viardot  Garcia,  when  in  the  height  of  her  powers,  declaim 

^ beautiful  prayer,  "Return,  0  God  of  Hosts,"  with  a  prophetic 

*^our  intensified  in  its  effect  by   the   answering  masses   of  the 

^  *^  orus,  in  sad  and  slow-moving  phalanx — 

"  To  dust  his  glory  they  would  tread." 

^^  sum  up,  without  too  much  detail,  some  other  characteristics 

^P*<Clal  to  Handel  in  his  highest  productions,  one  may  say,  in  the 

^^i  place,  that  he  seems  not  infrequently  to  rise  to  what  may  bo 

^*^^  a  moral  grandeur  not  often  attained  in  musical  expression. 

r*   J^^table  instance  of  this  is  that  chorus  in  Saul  before  referred  to, 

i^  ^^,  eldest-bom  of  Hell ;  "  one  feels  that  the  very  "  devil  envy" 

^^mnst  cower  beneath  this  stern,  inexorable,  passionless  denuncia- 

1:.^  ^  Jir§fura,  or  display  music,  for  voice  or  instrument,  is  not  by  any  means  a  thing  lo 
^^^^^ifcpiied  at  proper  time  and  place,  if  only  for  this  reason,  that  it  is  well  to  know  to 
^^  t^  perfection  of  execution  the  human  voice  and  hand  can  bo  brought,  and  to  keep 
t4^^^  ftandaid  of  this,  since  aU  art,  as  Mill  said,  is  "  an  endeavour  after  perfec- 
^  execation.'* 
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tioiiy  which  reminds  us  of  Schiller's  description  of  the  Greek  tragedy 
chorus — 

'*  Strong  and  emst,  nach  alter  Sitte, 
•  •  •  • 

Der  durch  das  Herz  zerreiFsend  dringt, 
Die  Bande  um  den  Erevler  schlingt." 

Other  examples  might  easily  be  mentioned,  though  none,  perhaps, 
superior  to  this.  Eecalling  Wordsworth's  complaint  against  Goethe, 
that  his  poetry  was  "  not  sufficiently  inevitable,"  we  may  say,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  Handel,  that  hardly  any  composer  is  so  inevit- 
able as  he  is  when  at  his  best.  From  the  very  commencement  of 
one  of  his  great  choruses  we  feel  that  he  has  not  the  slightest  doubt 
or  hesitation  as  to  what  he  intends  to  do,  and  the  whole  develops 
from  beginning  to  end  so  naturally  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  that  it  could  have  been  carried  out  in  any  other  way,  or 
that  a  single  phrase  could  be  altered  without  impairing  the  unity 
of  the  whole.  There  is  something,  again,  peculiar  to  Handel  in  the 
largeness  of  manner,  the  extended  perspective,  as  one  may  say,  of 
many  of  his  great  choruses  ;  such  as  the  first  chorus  in  Israel,  where 
the  sighs  of  the  people  oppressed  with  burdens  seem  to  come  up 
from  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  still  more  in  the 
chorus  towards  the  close  of  the  work,  "  The  people  shall  hear," 
which  we  have  sometimes  thought  is  the  central  effort  of  his  genius, 
and  which  is  in  every  sense  Hebraic  in  its  grandeur ;  we  seem  to 
feel  the  hush  and  awe  of  the  surrounding  nations  while  the  endless 
files  of  the  chosen  people  pass  over  into  the  wilderness.  And  in 
a  totally  opposite  way  should  be  noticed  the  power  which  Handel 
had  of  treating  less  dignified  subjects  with  an  almost  realistic  force 
and  picturesqueness,  yet  strictly  within  the  limits  of  pure  art ;  as  in 
the  chorus,  "  He  trusted  in  God,"  in  The  Messiah,  where  the  jeers 
of  a  mocking  crowd  are  so  forcibly  painted  within  the  defined 
limitations  of  a  fugue ;  the  grotesque  and  yet  giant-like  humour  of 
Polyphemus's  love  story,  "  0,  ruddier  than  the  cherry " ;  the 
Philistines'  song  of  triumph  over  Samson,  "  Great  Dagon  hath  sub- 
dued our  foe " ;  and  (most  remarkable  in  this  way  of  any)  the 
bacchanalian  chorus  in  Alexander's  Feast,  "  Drinking  is  the  soldier's 
pleasure,"  where  the  swinging  chant  for  men's  voices  has  all  the 
abandon  of  a  half -drunken  revel,  and  i/ei  it  is  noble  music ;  a  feat  of 
combination  of  artistic  power  with  realism  which  only  genius  of  the 
highest  order  can  achieve.  Lastly,  run  over  but  a  very  few  of  the 
examples  of  Handel's  power  of  seizing  the  local  colour  and 
picturesque  suggestions  of  his  subjects.  Mendelssohn  has  been 
much  and  justly  praised  for  the  depiction  of  the  sentiment  of  Pagan 
worship,  its  cold  gracefulness  devoid  of  spirituality,  in  the  chorus  of 
the  Priests  of  Jupiter  in  St  Paul ;  but  Handel  has  done  the  same 
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thing  to  perfection  in  the  chorus,  "Cheer  her,  0  Baal/'  in 
Athaliah,  which  we  never  hear  ;  nor  is  he  any  less  vivid  in  painting 
the  fiercer  aspects  of  Paganism  in  the  chorus  in  Jephtha,  "  No  more 
\o  Amnion's  God."  He  has  blown  with  equal  effect  the  trumpet  of 
warlike  patriotism  in  Judas^  and  the  pastoral  pipe  in  Acis ;  he  could 
ring  alike  the  dirge  of  "  The  world's  avenger"  in  Hercules,  and  the 
rimple  music  of  the  village  sports  "  With  many  a  youth  and  many 
a  maid"  in  L* Allegro.  And  his  unerring  instinct  in  seizing  on 
any  poetic  element  that  his  subject  affords  cannot  be  overiooked. 
Too  often  the  words  he  had  to  set  were  little  better  than  doggerel, 
and  his  acquaintance  with  the  English  language  was  too  imperfect 
to  enable  him  to  judge  of  style,  or  to  be  aware  often  how  common- 
place the  words  really  were.  But  give  him  the  slightest  suggestion 
npon  which  a  poetic  association  can  be  hung,  even  if  it  be  but  a 
aingle  word,  and  Handel  rises  to  it  infallibly.  Let  the  chorus  in 
Solomon  sing  of  "  Death  and  wild  despair,"  and  they  sing  in  the 
^dest  and  most  thrilling  harmonies  that  ever  gave  voice  to  the 
majesty  of  grief.  Let  the  patriarch  in  Joshua  give  thanks  that  it  is 
^  lot  to  end  his  days  in  "  Manure's  fertile  plain,"  and  forthwith 
Handel  is  inspired  with  a  religious  pastoral  which  seems  to  breathe 
the  very  spirit  of  the  peaceful,  far-off  patriarchal  life  of  the  Old 
•Testament.  Let  the  chorus  in  Theodora,  musing  in  melancholy 
strains  on  the  departed  saint,  express  with  a  sudden  turn  of  senti- 
ment the  hope — 

"  That  we  the  glorious  spring  may  know, 
Whose  streams  appeared  so  bright  below," 

^^i  immediately  the  music  rebounds  to  the  sentiment  in  a  phrase 
®p  nobly  ecstatic  that  it  seems  to  raise  us  on  the  wings  of  hope — so 
**^ple,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  think  that  any  one  could  have 
^ bitten  it :  but  it  is  the  simplicity  of  inspiration. 

And  if  it  be  remembered  that,  after  deducting  from  the  works  of 

"^^^^uidel  all  that  can  be  said  to  be  antiquated  in  feeling  or  careless  in 

^^le,  the  few  examples  we  have  recalled  are  but  a  small  proportion 

^*  what  remains  that  is  equally  noble  and  pathetic,  surely  we  may 

^'^ythat  theimgainly,  irritable,  proud,  yet  in  his  way  genial  German, 

^lo  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  made  London  his  home,  left  us 

^  legacy  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.   That  he  was  in  the  main  a  high- 

**^uidfid  and  honour- worthy  man  the  records  of  his  life  suflSciently 

^1^;  that  he  was  a  gifted  musician  has  never   been  questioned. 

-**^t  he  was  more  than  all  this.     In  his  own  special  language,  and 

^^  Ub  own  materials  of  utterance,  he  was  a  great  poet. 

H.  H.  Statham. 
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An  apology  is  due  for  the  magnitude  of  this  subject  and  the  many 
issues  it  raises.  What  has  induced  me  to  attempt  it  is  that  there 
is  a  single  thread  running  through  the  whole  subject,  which  is 
of  the  very  essence  of  Political  Economy.  To  make  this  clear, 
and  to  discuss  one  or  two  practical  points  of  much  interest  at  the 
present  time,  is  all  that  I  can  hope  to  do,  and  with  this  object  I 
must  pass  over  or  touch  in  the  slightest  way  some  of  the  most 
important  subjects  to  which  the  question  leads.  For  instance,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  argue  the  question  of  Protection ;  nor  shall  I  do 
more  than  allude  to  the  arguments  on  the  vexed  question  of  Peasant 
Proprietorship.  I  shall  avoid  the  case  of  Ireland  altogether ;  not 
because  the  principles  I  advocate  are  not  applicable  to  Ireland,  but 
because  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Irish  land  may  require  a 
peculiar  application  of  them.  I  shall  also  try  to  avoid  all  con- 
siderations which  are  not  economical.  On  some  of  the  points  which 
I  shall  urge,  social  and  political  considerations  are  at  least  as  im- 
portant as  those  derived  from  economy,. but  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
them  fully  would  transgress  the  limits  of  an  article.  My  endeavour 
has  been,  as  I  have  said,  to  find  a  leading  principle  or  clue  which 
will  guide  us  through  the  mazes  of  the  diflFerent  questions  concerning 
land,  and  I  think  the  history  of  Political  Economy  will  furnish  one. 

If  we  inquire  what  have  been  the  practical  triumphs  of  Political 
Economy,  we  shall  find  that,  wide  and  complicated  as  are  their 
developments,  they  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — Freedom: 
freedom  of  labour,  freedom  of  market,  freedom  of  cultivation, 
freedom  of  use  and  disposition.  To  describe  them  would  be  to  write 
the  economical  history  of  Europe,  but  I  may  mention  the  following 
as  instances : — 

In  England  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures  (long  since  accom- 
plished), the  enfranchisement  of  trade  and  manufacture  from  all 
guild  restrictions,  and  finally  the  freedom  of  external  trade. 

In  France  the  abolition  under  Turgot  and  his  successors  of  guild 
restrictions  on  manufacture ;  of  internal  customs  duties ;  of  legal 
and  official  restraints  on  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  on  the 
exportation,  purchase,  and  sale  of  agricultural  produce  ;^  and,  finally, 
of  feudal  rights. 

In  Germany^  the  reforms  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg,  viz.,  iixe  aboli- 
tion of  caste  restrictions  on  personal  labour,  and  on  the  legal  capacity 

{})  JjO.YeTgne,  £conomie  Surale  de  France.     1877.     P.  11. 
(2)  Morier,  in  Cobden  Club  Eisayt,    First  Series. 
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for  lioldiiig  land ;  the  abolition  of  feudal  tenures ;  and  the  appropria- 
tion to  lord  and  tenant  each  of  his  own  distinct  portion  of  the  soil. 

In  Bussia  the  recent  abolition  of  personal  serfdom^  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  land  between  lord  and  peasant. 

In  the  principle  that  so  far  as  production  is  concerned,  each 
person  will  do  better  for  himself  than  other  persons  can  do  for  him ; 
and  that  for  this  purpose  each  person  should  have  the  utmost  possible 
freedom  in  using  and  disposing  of  his  faculties,  his  earnings,  and  his 
inyestments,  is  to  be  found  the  basis  of  modem  industrial  develop- 
wait  It  is  the  more  desirable  to  insist  on  this  at  the  present 
moment,  since  there  is  a  disposition  to  pare  down  and  limit  this  all- 
important  principle.  Feudalism  and  socialism,  philanthropy  and 
tyramiT,  patriotism  and  protection,  all  the  specious  forms  in  which 
impatiait  benerolence,  selfishness,  and  love  of  domination  manifest 
themselres,  are  only  too  ready  to  shake  hands,  and  form  unholy 
aHiances  against  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  the  practical  questions  now  arising  with 
respect  to  land. 

Freedom  of  Labour. 

On  this  there  is  now  little  to  be  said.  A  century  ago  the  restric- 
tions in  Europe,  if  not  in  England,  were  numerous.  The  noble,  the 
burgher,  the  peasant,  were  confined  to  their  respective  ranks,  and 
each  was  unable  to  undertake  the  occupations  of  the  other.  Even  in 
England  the  restrictions  of  the  old  guilds  and  of  apprenticeships 
remained.  Thanks  to  the  economists  these  restrictions  have  disap- 
peared, and  with  the  final  repeal  of  the  laws  against  combination, 
and  of  the  criminal  penalties  on  breach  of  contract,  the  agricultural 
labonrer,  as  well  as  every  other  worker  in  the  country,  may  dispose 
of  his  labour  aa  he  pleases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  his  wages  have, 
according  to  Mr.  Caird,^  risen  in  the  last  twenty  years  sixty  per  cent., 
vbilst  the  price  of  necessaries  has  not  risen.  Even  now  and  in  these 
bad  times  his  wages  have  fallen  little,  if  at  all. 

Is  he  then  entirely  free  ?  There  is  no  external  legal  restriction 
on  his  actions.  But  if  the  law  is  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the 
fflotiTes  for  energy,  for  prudence,  for  thrift,  can  it  be  said  to  leave 
liim  free  ?    Surely  not ;  and  that  it  does  so  is,  I  think,  also  clear. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  Poor  Law  gives  him  the  prospect  of  a  certain, 
if  a  miaerable,  provision  for  his  old  age ;  and,  on  the  other,  his 
opportunities  for  creating  an  independence  for  himself  are  of  the 
nu»t  limited  kind.  Such  opportunities  may  be  of  different  sorts, 
hi  Scotland  we  see  that  thrift  can  exist  without  the  ownership, 
<'r  prospect  of  ownership,  of  land ;  and  opportunities  for  thrift  in 
£ng]and  are,  we  may  trust,  being  slowly  developed  through  such 

(1;  Caird,  Landed  InUrut,  p.  65. 
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agencies  as  Friendly  Societies,  Government  Savings  Banks,  and 
Penny  Banks.  But  one  great  opportunity  is  closed  to  the  English 
labourer,  viz.,  the  opportunity  of  owning,  or  of  hoping  to  own,  a 
bit  of  land,  or  even  his  own  cottage  home.  I  have  not  time  to 
argue  the  question  of  Peasant  Proprietorship  ;  but  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  present  state  of  things  in  Germany,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, France,  and  our  own  Channel  Islands,  that  the  ownership  of 
small  plots  of  land  does  in  those  countries  give  the  hope  and  the 
energy  which  we  so  much  want  here ;  that  it  can  exist  side  by  side 
with  large  properties  and  large  farms ;  that  it  is  consistent  with  very 
ample  production ;  that  it  gives  land  a  very  high  price ;  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  climate,  the  soil,  or  other  inevitable  con- 
ditions of  English  life,  which  should  prevent  the  development  in 
England  of  what  succeeds  so  well  in  foreign  countries.  I  confess 
that  amid  the  sunshine  of  our  great  prosperity  the  condition  of  the 
English  farm  labourer,  who  has  no  property,  except  the  furniture  of 
his  cottage ;  no  house  which  he  can  call  his  own,  and  no  prospect 
of  acquiring  one  ;  no  outlook  in  old  age,  except  the  workhouse,  is  a 
very  dark  spot ;  and  it  is  not  made  brighter  by  the  inevitable  fact 
now  staring  us  in  the  face,  that  he  will  soon  have  the  franchise. 

**  What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  past, 
Age,  in  its  time  of  langour,  £nds  at  last," 

are  among  the  questions  to  which,  we  may  hope,  attention  will  be 
directed,  when  we  can  spare  time  from  conquering  Zulus  and  Afghans 
and  civilising  Turks. 

Freedom  of  Market. 

Although  in  England  we  have  long  since  got  rid  of  every  restric- 
tion on  the  purchase  and  sale  within  the  country  of  agricultural 
produce,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remember  that  down  to  the  end  of 
the  last  century  the  case  was  very  different  in  France ;  that  prices 
were  there  fixed  by  authority  ;  that  customs  duties  existed  between 
different  provinces,  and  that  to  this  difference  between  the  two 
countries,  amongst  other  causes,  such  observers  as  M.  Leonce  de 
Lavergne  and  Arthur  Young,  have  attributed  the  superiority  of 
English  cultivation  at  the  close  of  the  century.  In  this  country  we 
have  since  made  freedom  of  market  complete  by  abolishing  all  pro- 
tective duties  and  restrictions  on  foreign  agricultural  produce,  and  I 
may  assume  that  any  attempt  to  re-introduce  such  restrictions, 
whether  in  their  own  naked  form  of  Protection  or  in  the  more  in- 
sidious and  hypocritical  form  of  Reciprocity,  or  in  the  later  and  more 
pugnacious  form  of  a  great  I^ational  Imperial  Customs  Union,  with 
differential  duties   against  the  world;  and  whether  suggested  by 
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the  more  to  be  condemned,  because  it  interferes  not  only  mih. 
freedom  of  contract  between  landlord  and  tenant,  but  with  freedom 
of  contract  between  the  tenant  and  third  parties. 

There  is  a  further  condition  which,  in  the  absence  of  special  agree- 
ment, the  law  of  this  country,  till  within  a  few  years,  annexed  to  the 
farming  contract,  viz.,  that  what  was  put  into  the  soil  by  the  tenant 
belonged  to  the  landlord.  This  presumption  also  was  unnatural 
and  contrary  to  freedom.  To  reverse  it  is  the  apparent  object  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  "Whether  that  intention  is  eflfectually 
fulfilled  may  be  doubted.  In  its  half-hearted  dealing  with  fixtures : 
in  the  absence  of  any  distinct  provision  that  the  tenant  may  take 
from  the  soil  anything  whatever  which  he  has  put  into  or  upon  it  : 
in  requiring  the  previous  consent  of  the  landlord  to  certain  improve- 
ments :  in*  empowering  the  landlord  by  a  mere  line,  and  without 
specific  stipulations,  to  get  rid  of  the  new  law  in  a  lump ;  the  Act 
appears  to  leave  much  of  the  old  presumption  standing.  However 
this  may  be,  it  was  no  doubt  one  principal  intention  of  the  Act  to 
leave  landlord  and  tenant  free  to  make  any  contract  they  please  con- 
cerning compensation  for  improvements,  and  this  freedom  is  now 
complained  of.  It  is  alleged  by  those  who  take  on  themselves  to 
represent  the  farmer,  that  the  law  ought  to  be  such  as  to  prevent 
him  from  giving  up  his  right  to  compensation ;  and  the  following 
arguments  are  brought  forward  in  support  of  their  allegation  : 

1.  That  land  is  a  monopoly.  But  as  long  as  there  are  a  number 
of  landowners  sufficient  to  prevent  combination  amongst  themselves, 
and  to  secure  competition  for  tenants,  there  can,  as  against  tenants, 
be  no  monopoly.  Mr.  Caird  estimates  the  number  of  persons  owning 
agricultural  land  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  180,000  {Landed 
Interest,  p.  67).  Others  estimate  it  at  much  less.  But  whether  it 
be  200,000  or  30,000,  it  is  amply  sufficient  to  secure  a  competition 
for  good  tenants,  and  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that  such  com- 
petition exists. 

2.  That  tenant  farmers  are,  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  a 
weak  class,  unable  to  resist  the  landlord  and  his  lawyer,  and  conse- 
quently not  free  agents.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  In  Oreat  Britain 
they  number  nearly  600,000,  and  own  from  £300,000,000  to 
£400,000,000  of  capital.^  They  are  free  to  emigrate,  and  some  are 
now  emigrating.  There  is  scarcely  another  interest  so  large  and 
wealthy.  If  they  have  difficulty  in  making  terms  it  is  due  to  the 
attractiveness  of  their  occupation,  not  to  their  weakness.  At  the 
present  moment,  when  farms  are  to  let  on  every  hand,  a  tenant 

(1)"  Mr.  Caird  gives  the  figures  as  follows :— 660,000  for  Great  Britain,  600,000  for 
Ireland,  owing  together  £400,000,000  of  capital.  But  of  this  capital  a  comparatiTely 
smaU  part  belongs  to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland,  probably  not  above  a  sixth  or  an 
eighth.    See  pages  60  and  97  of  Mr.  Caird' s  Landed  Interett 
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pulsory  compensation  for  improyement  would  be,  in  the  direction 
of  compulsory  partnership,  with  the  terms  dictated  by  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  landlords  and  tenants  will  make  the  best  agree- 
ments for  themselves,  if  they  are  free  agents. 

But  is  the  landlord  a  free  agent  P  It  is  said  that  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  the  land  in  Great  Britain  is  in  strict  settlement,  i.e.  it  is 
in  the  hands  of  men  whose  interest  in  and  power  oyer  the  land 
ceases  with  their  own  liyes.  At  conmion  law  such  persons  could  do 
nothing.  They  could  not  cut  a  tree,  or  grub  a  hedge,  or  make  any 
improyement,  except  at  their  own  personal  expense ;  nor  could  they 
secure  to  their  tenants  any  compensation  for  making  one.  Finding 
this  intolerable,  the  lawyers,  by  introducing  powers  into  settlements, 
haye  giyen  to  tenants  for  life  the  power  of  doing  many  useful  things; 
and  the  legislature,  adopting  these  powers,  has  now  made  them 
uniyersal. 

The  tenant  for  life  may  now  grant  a  farming  lease  for  twenty-K>ne 
years.  The  Court  of  Chancery  may  now,  at  the  instance  of  any 
tenant  for  life,  make  an  order  for  granting  farming,  building,  or 
renewing  leases,  and  for  cutting  timber ;  and  the  Enclosure  Com- 
missioners may  make  orders  for  draining,  irrigating,  reclaiming, 
enclosing,  clearing,  planting,  constructing  roads,  canals,  cottages, 
and  farm  buildings,  engines,  piers,  and  jetties :  and  for  charging  the 
expense  on  the  inheritance.  Finally,  the  tenant  for  life  may,  in 
granting  farming  leases,  procure  an  order  of  a  County  Court  charging 
certain  improyements,  if  made  by  the  tenant,  on  the  inheritance. 

These  Acts  are^  an  admission  of  the  eyil  of  settlements,  and  a 
palliation,  but  they  are  no  more.    For — 

1.  They  are  surrounded  by  obstructions  and  formalities.  Notices 
haye  to  be  giyen  and  consents  obtained ;  proceedings  haye  to  be 
taken  in  Chancery,  or  in  the  County  Court,  or  before  the  Enclosure 
Commissioners;  official  surveys  have  to  be  made;  and  the  act  to  be 
done  is  in  fact  in  general  the  act  of  the  Court,  or  of  some  public 
authority,  and  not  that  of  the  owner  of  the  property. 

2.  Especial  care  is  taken  that  the  thing  to  be  done  shall  be  for  the 
benefit,  not  of  the  landlord  in  possession,  not  of  the  farmer,  not  of 
the  consuming  public,  but  of  the  remainder-man.  Unless  the  im- 
proyement is  clearly  one  which  will  increase  the  value  of  the  estate 
to  a  fixture  possessor,  it  cannot  be  done.  How  dilEerent  from  the 
action  of  free  ownership,  and  how  much  more  limited  I 

3.  The  very  motive  for  improyement  is  wanting.  To  put  the  law 
in  motion,  there  must  be  a  moving  party,  and  that  party  must  be 
the  possessor  of  the  estate,  Le,  the  tenant  for  life.  Now  the  great 
incentive  to  improvement  is  absolute  ownership,  and  of  this,  by  the 

(1)  Imprwement  of  Land  Act,  1864 ;  Settled  SeUUee  Act,  1877;  AgrietiUurdl  HMinge 
Aef,  1876. 
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setdementy  he  is  depriyed.  If  he  improTes,  he  most  improye  for 
othen.  Xot  mdj,  iheieforey  is  his  power,  under  these  Acts,  of  the 
wiMiTliwi,  bat  the  chief  motiye  to  exert  what  power  he  has,  ex  hypo^ 
ihetiy  does  not  edst. 

He  coltiyation  and  improyement  of  hmd  in  Gbeat  Britain  is, 
therefore,  not  free,  because  the  owner  is,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
not  a  free  agent.  I  haye  dwelt  at  length  upon  this  part  of  the 
case,  because  the  existence  of  the  statutory  powers  aboye  referred  to 
viQ  no  doubt  be  much  relied  on  in  the  coming  controyersy.  Only 
the  other  day  they  were  treated  by  the  Times  as  a  complete  answer 
to  Lord  Garington's  striking  account  of  his  own  life  ownership. 

Freedom  of  Use  and  Disposition. 

We  haye  heard  little  lately  of  the  doctrine  of  "  the  unearned  incre- 
ment in  land  " — the  doctrine,  namely,  that  in  a  progressiye  community 
thore  is  an  element  of  increasing  yalue  in  land,  which  does  not,  or 
oug^t  not,  to  belong  to  the  proprietor,  and  which  the  public  haye  in 
some  form  or  another  a  right  to  claim.  Now  if  this  doctrine  were 
limited  to  the  support  of  increased  taxation  on  land,  in  order  to  meet 
the  increasing  burdens  which  are  made  necessary  by  the  growth  of 
population,  I  should  haye  nothing  to  say  against  it.  But  it  was  pressed 
&rther :  it  was  proposed  in  some  form  or  other  to  appropriate  the 
^momed  '^  increment  to  the  State,"  i.e.  to  make  the  State  a  partner 
is  the  enjoyment  and  ownership. 

This  was  at  a  period  of  adyancing  prosperity,  when  rents  had 
nicrcaied  for  many  years,  and  there  was  no  prospect  of  their  de- 
cnuing.  At  the  present  time  we  may  ask,  what  of  an  "  unearned 
decKoeoi  "  ?  Is  the  State  to  appropriate  that  ?  If  it  is  a  partner 
far  purposes  of  gain,  it  must  be  a  partner  for  purposes  of  loss,  and 
it  thoold  now  guarantee  the  landowner  against  a  fall  in  rents. 

This  is  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum,  but  it  does  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
Btttter.  I  am  not,  howeyer,  going  to  plunge  into  controyersies  con- 
eening  exchange  yalues,  and  the  relation  of  land  to  other  exchange- 
tUe  ooimnodities.  I  will  not  eyen  ask  whether  shares  in  public 
lotdcrtikings,  such  as  railways,  are  to  fall  within  the  same  law  of 
the  unearned  increment. 

Ibe  real  reason  why  the  doctrine  of  the  unearned  increment 
cannot  be  admitted  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  freedom  of  use  and 
^'vnerBhip.  It  depriyes  the  owner  of  one  principal  motiye  for  im- 
proiement.  It  makes  the  State  a  partner  with  the  landowner,  and 
fetters  his  free  action  by  joint  management  of  the  worst  kind. 
^<9P»e  thai  one  of  my  fields  is,  by  the  growth  of  a  town  or  other 
c»iie  independent  of  myseU,  capable,  without  cost  or  effort  on  my 
pirt^  of  an  improyement  or  change  in  cultiyation,  which  will  produce 
Bea  laigdy  increased  rent,  I  shall,  if  left  to  myself,  probably  adopt  it. 

g2 
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If  the  increased  rent  is  not  to  come  to  me,  I  shall  not.  And  if 
the  State,  by  virtue  of  its  right  to  the  rent,  is  to  step  in  and  compel 
me  to  adopt  the  improvement,  what  sort  of  management  shall  we 
have?  The  proposal  is  an  absurdity,  because  it  interferes  with 
freedom. 

But  is  the  use  and  disposition  of  land  free  ?  More  than  half  the  land 
in  the  country  is  under  settlement ;  in  other  words,  the  chief  part 
of  the  interest  in  it  belongs  to  persons  who  are  not  in  the  possession 
or  enjoyment  of  it — ^many  of  whom  are  not  even  in  existence,  or  if 
in  existence  are  under  disability  either  to  use  or  to  dispose  of  it.  The 
possessor  of  the  estate  can  sell  or  mortgage  his  own  life-interest,  but 
he  can  do  no  more. 

It  is  said  that  almost  every  settlement  contains  a  power  of  sale, 
and  that  where  there  is  no  such  power,  settled  lands  can  be  sold  on 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  under  the  Settled  Estates  Act. 

But  what  does  this  amount  to  P  The  power  is  a  power  of  sale 
and  exchange ;  i.e.  a  power  of  selling  particular  lands  in  order  to 
buy  others.  For  every  acre  thus  taken  out  of  settlement,  another 
acre  must  sooner  or  later  be  put  into  settlement.  Consequently, 
these  powers,  if  exercised  to  the  uttermost,  would  not  add  to  the 
quantity  of  land  in  the  open  market. 

There  is  another  limitation  on  the  effect  of  these  powers  of  no 
less  importance.  They  are  to  be  exercised,  not  for  the  purposes  of 
the  tenant  in  possession,  but  of  the  remainder-man.  The  tenant  in 
possession,  who  must  be  the  moving  party,  is  therefore  deprived  of  the 
principal  motives  for  selling.  He  may  wish  to  sell  for  various  purposes. 
He  may  wish  to  improve  the  estate,  but  in  that  case  the  settlement 
is  needless.  He  would  in  that  case  do  freely  without  the  settlement 
what  he  cannot  do,  or  can  only  do  under  embarrassing  restrictions, 
with  the  settlement.  But  he  may  also  wish  to  sell  for  various  other 
motives.  He  may  be  a  spendthrift  and  embarrassed.  In  that  case 
it  would  be  good  for  his  creditors,  for  the  estate,  for  the  public,  that 
it  should  pass  out  of  his  hands  altogether.  He  may  wish  to  advance 
his  family,  or  to  employ  the  proceeds  in  some  other  and  more  advan- 
tageous way,  or  to  promote  some  philanthropic  purpose.  In  these 
cases  he  is  prevented  altogether,  both  from  doing  something  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  community,  and  also  from  throwing  his  estate 
into  the  market.  The  law  of  settlement  is  intended  to  prevent  sales, 
and  it  does  prevent  them  in  the  most  effectual  manner. 

It  is  the  law  of  settlement  which  makes  a  good  system  of  land 
transfer  impracticable.  It  is  the  complicated  system  of  interests, 
built  up  by  successive  life  and  other  estates,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  give  a  short  and  inexpensive  title.  Committee  on  Committee, 
Commission  on  Commission,  Act  upon  Act,  all  bear  witness  by  their 
language,  or  their  failures,  to  this  conclusion.     Sweep  away  succes* 
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the  Stanleys,  or  the  Cayendishes.  In  fact,  80  far  as  they  go,  settle- 
ments militate  against  the  prudence  which  is  the  real  salvation  of 
such  families,  and  where  that  prudence  does  not  exist,  better  that  the 
families  and  their  estates  should  go. 

I  have  not  space  to  add  what  I  should  have  liked  to  say  about 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  the  sale  of  land.  What  the  ultimate 
ejSect  might  be  on  the  distribution  of  land  is  uncertain.  In  some 
cases,  especially  in  those  of  great  estates  prudently  managed,  it 
might  lead  to  aggregation.  In  other  cases — ^probably  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases — it  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  lead  to  dispersion.  Few 
will  be  found  to  dispute  that  a  greater  division  of  land,  and  a  greater 
variety  in  the  size  of  estates,  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  this 
country  economically,  politically,  and  socially.  But  all  I  seek  for  is, 
that  economical  and  social  causes  shall  be  allowed  to  operate  freely ; 
that  law,  and  the  habits  which  spring  from  law,  shall  not  restrict 
their  operation  ;  and  that  land  in  England  shall  be  freed  from  the 
chilling  grasp  of  the  dead  hand. 

Of  the  settlements  of  personalty  I  have  said  nothing.  The 
economical  evils  of  such  settlements  are  fewer  than  in  the  case  of 
land,  because  personal  investments  require,  as  a  rule,  less  active 
management  than  landed  estates.  But  the  evils  to  the  family  and  to 
society  are  equally  great.  The  wholesome  tendency  of  recent  legis- 
lation has  been  to  assimilate  the  law  of  realty  to  that  of  personalty ; 
and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  limitation  of  the  power  of  settlement 
should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  both  alike. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  leading  principle  of  political 
economy,  viz.  freedom — freedom  of  labour;  freedom  of  market; 
freedom  of  cultivation  ;  freedom  of  use  and  disposition — is  opposed 
to  any  attempt  to  introduce — 

Protection  against  foreign  produce ; 

Compulsory  compensation  to  tenants ; 

State  interference  with  ownership  and  management  of  land  ; 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  condemns — 

The  existing  law  of  distress  and  hypothec  ; 

The  existing  Poor  Law ; 

The  existing  law  of  settlement. 

T.  H.  Fabrer. 
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years  which  followed  the  July  revolution  in  travelling.  He  spent 
three  years  in  Italy,  went  to  Switzerland,  Russia,  and  Germany, 
and  did  not  finally  come  back  to  settle  in  France,  or  at  least  in 
Paris,  until  1837.  Towards  the  end  of  1830  he  married  at  Geneva 
a  young  Russian  lady,  Mdlle.  de  Klustine,  whose  memory  will 
always  remain  closely  associated  with  his  in  the  thoughts  of  their 
friends.  I  cannot  say  when  Madame  de  Circourt  first  opened  the  salon 
that  I  only  knew  much  later,  which  became  famous,  and  was 
stamped  with  its  own  particular  character — one  of  the  last  of  those 
•charming  r^wnton^  where  people  met  two  or  three  times  a  week,  convers- 
ing, telling  stories,  discussing — ^bound  together,  in  spite  of  differences 
of  opinion,  by  their  intellectual  and  social  tastes.  Madame  de  Circourt 
had  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  bringing  together  people  of  all 
fihades  of  opinion  and  of  all  parties.  There  were  Catholics  and 
Legitimists  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  Liberals — ^I  was  going  to 
say  Revolutionists.  Cavour  was  an  assiduous  frequenter  of  her 
salon  when  he  was  in  Paris,  and  often  found  himself  sitting  beside 
people  who  were  somewhat  scared  by  his  presence.  M.  Thiers  came 
there  in  the  latter  years  of  Madame  de  Circourt's  life,  at  the  risk  of 
meeting  an  Economist  or  a  Bonapartist  for  whom  he  had  not  con- 
cealed his  aversion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  gracious  hostess 
of  the  Rue  des  Saussayes  took  infinite  pains  to  maintain,  renew,  and 
augment  her  circle  of  friends.  She  recalled  them  to  their  duty  if 
ihey  absented  themselves  for  several  weeks  in  succession,  awakening 
their  zeal,  stimulating  their  interest,  and  drawing  closer  by  many 
little  acts  of  kindness  the  ties  already  formed.  She  was  equally 
careful  and  showed  as  much  tact  in  the  way  in  which  she  tried  to 
make  the  conversation  interesting  and  to  avert  the  jars  of  conflicting 
opinions.  She  had  never  been  pretty,  and  during  the  last  years  of 
her  life  she  was  a  great  invalid,  confined  to  her  sofa  by  severe  and 
admirably  supported  sufferings,  the  result  of  an  accident.  Nor  can 
she  be  said  to  have  possessed  a  great  intellect  or  extraordinary 
powers  of  conversation.  But  she  made  up  for  all  this  by  a  peculiar 
eharm  which  is  often  to  be  met  with  among  the  women  of  her 
nation,  and  by  the  attractions  of  a  singularly  affectionate  and 
engaging  disposition. 

"  I  am  letting  my  recollections  carry  me  away  from  M.  de  Circourt, 
who  was  often  absent  from  these  reunions,  preferring  his  books  and 
studies  of  all  kinds,  his  own  particular  relations  with  eminent  poli- 
ticians or  authors,  his  correspondence  with  friends  in  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, America,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  pleasures  of  society.  He  was 
only  once  interrupted  in  this  life  of  studious  leisure  and  incessant 
intellectual  activity ;  this  was  in  1848.  I  have  already  said  that 
in  early  life  he  knew  Lamartine.  I  cannot  say  that  they  were 
intimate,  because  the  difference  of  character  in  the  two  men  seems  to 
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"  M.  de  Gircourt,  who^  like  most  men  of  vast  knowledge  and  prodi- 
gious memory,  found  too  muck  pleasure  in  acquiring  knowledge  to 
have  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  produce,  wrote  several  articles  in 
geographical,  historical,  and  literary  publications,  but  never  collected 
them.  He  has  left  no  book  bearing  his  name  except  a  translation  of 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States^  to  which 
he  added  notes  and  about  a  hundred  pages  of  Conclusions  historiques. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  although  he  was  familiar  with  the  standard 
works  of  most  European  nations  and  had  made  an  especial  and 
thorough  study  of  some  of  them,  he  was  not  of  a  poetic  or  artistic 
temperament.  It  was  from  an  historical  point  of  view  that  lie 
criticised  the  great  classical  writers. 

**  1  have  already  spoken  of  his  simple  kindly  manners  and  easy 
intercourse.  He  had  no  petty  passions — ^I  ought,  perhaps,  to  say  no 
passions  at  all.  Even  politics  to  him  were  only  history,  a  subject  of 
curiosity  and  study.  Therefore  he  carried  into  them  an  absence  of 
party  spirit  which  risked  being  mistaken  for  indifference.  It  is  a 
strange  fact  that  I  never  even  thought  of  asking  him  his  opinion  on 
the  questions  which  agitate  our  country.  I  never  even  supposed  that 
he  might  have  an  opinion.  He  lived  in  a  sphere  so  completely  dif- 
ferent, that  in  order  to  converse  mth  him  one  was  forced  to  lay  aside 
the  preoccupations,  struggles,  and  cares  of  our  daily  public  life.  Can 
this  have  been  due  to  his  superior  nature  or  to  a  deficient  patriotism? 
I  leave  the  question  to  the  decision  of  others.  What  there  can  be 
no  question  about,  was  his  modesty.  I  never  once  knew  it  at  fault. 
This  man,  who  enjoyed  such  a  high  and  well-merited  reputation  in 
foreign  countries,  never  appeared  to  be  surprised  that  the  Academy 
had  not  thought  of  admitting  him  within  its  walls,  that  our  biogra- 
phical dictionaries  awarded  him  no  paragraph — that,  in  fact,  he  was 
a  stranger  in  his  own  country."] 

Sunday^  February  19M,  1854. — On  my  return  I  found  Madame 
de  Circourt  sitting  with  Mrs.  Senior. 

Madams  de  Circourt.  The  terrible  rumours  that  we  have  been  hear- 
ing for  some  days  prove  to  be  true.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  to  be 
commander-in-chief — nominally  we  hope — but  even  his  name  will 
be  disastrous  whoever  may  be  viceroy  over  him.  Nothing  can  be 
better  fitted  to  add  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  war.  I  hear  that  it 
has  been  arranged  for  some  time,  and  that  the  papers  have  been  for- 
bidden to  allude  to  it.  It  will  excite  infinite  disgust  in  the  Army. 
M.  de  St.  P.,  who  is  a  friend  of  mine,  has  just  heard  from  his 
brother  at  St.  Petersburg.  Nicholas  received  him  on  the  2nd  of 
this  month.  He  was  confined  to  bed  by  gout.  "  There  is  only  one 
man  in  Bussia,"  said  Nicholas,  "  who  deplores  this  war,  et  cet 
homme,  c'est  moi.'' 
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ceed.  The  power  of  France,  great  as  it  is  now,  greater  as  it  will 
be  then,  may  be  broken  on  the  rock  of  England ;  and  tben  you,  or 
rather  you  and  America — free,  like  yourselves — ^will  be  the  rulers  of 
the  world.  Or  you  may  fail ;  in  that  case  freedom  will  be  gone,  or  at 
least  will  be  suspended,  in  Europe.  It  will  be  succeeded  everywhere, 
as  it  has  been  here,  by  Democracy,  using  as  its  instrument,  some- 
times an  elected  tyrant,  sometimes  an  elected  Assembly,  and  over- 
whelming and  covering  with  its  low  agitated  waters  the  indepen- 
dence of  feeling,  thought,  and  action  which  has  produced  all  the 
great  men,  and  all  the  great  acts,  and  all  the  great  works  of  which 
humanity  is  proud. 

Semor.  You  expect  to  see  the  power  of  Bussia  eflfectually 
broken  down  ? 

Circourt.  Whether  T  shall  live  to  see  it  is  of  course  doubtful.  The 
struggle  may  last  longer  than  my  life,  but  I  believe  that  such  must 
be  the  termination. 

Senior.  But  that  can  only  be  by  a  partition.  Who  is  to  have 
what  we  cut  o£E  from  her  ? 

Circourt  Poland,  of  course,  must  be  reconstructed,  and  that  will 
hasten  the  fall  of  monarchy  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  It  cannot 
possibly  resist  the  democratic  contagion  that  overspreads  Poland. 
You  will  take  the  Crimea. 

Senior.  Impossible!  We  shall  take  nothing,  for  we  want 
nothing.  There  is  nothing  that  would  not  be  an  encumbrance 
to  us. 

Circourt  You  may  think  so  now,  but  you  will  be  carried  away  by 
the  force  of  circumstances.  You  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  as 
you  were,  with  no  increase  except  that  of  your  debt,  while  your 
great  rivals,  France  and  America,  are  growing.  The  least  that  you 
can  take  is  Egypt ;  and  I  am  anxious  on  many  grounds  that  yon 
fihould  have  it.  I  am  anxious  to  take  that  fine  country  and  indus- 
trious, docile  population  out  of  the  hands  of  the  barbarians  that  have 
trampled  on  it  ever  since  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  Empire.  I  am 
anxious,  too,  to  save  it  from  France ;  and  French  or  English  it  must 
be.  You  would  give  it  free  trade,  light  taxes,  and  internal  tran- 
quillity ;  you  would  make  it  pay  its  own  expenses,  and  more ;  and  it 
would  complete  the  chain  by  which  you  surround  the  world,  the 
links  of  which  are  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Corfu,  Aden,  Hindostan, 
Australia,  Singapore,  Hong  Kong,  Oregon,  and  Canada. 

Senior.  Are  we,  then,  to  rob  our  friend  the  Sublime  Porte  ? 

Circourt  The  Sublime  Porte  falls  the  instant  the  first  French 
detachment  enters  Constantinople,  or,  indeed,  lands  in  BoumeUa.  It 
is  absurd  to  suppose  that  ten  millions  of  Christians  will  subnodt  to  the 
oppression,  or  even  to  the  rule,  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Turks,   after  they   have  seen   the  dependence  of    the   Sultan  on 
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foreign  rapport.  We  may  prevent  Constantinople  from  becoming 
Bnssian,  but  we  cannot  keep  it  Turkish.  We  may  give  it  to 
Greece,  or  we  may  make  it  the  subject  of  a  joint  occupation,  or 
we  may  declare  it  a  free  Greek  city,  and  destroy  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  Bosphoms  and  the  Hellespont — ^in  short,  we  may  make  any 
arrangement  which  does  not  involve  the  permanence  of  the  Turkish 
dominion  in  Europe.  Posterity  will  say  that  Louis  Xapoleon  has 
made  two  attempts  of  equal  absurdity — ^maintaining  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope  in  Rome  and  of  the  Turk  in  Europe 

Senior.  Is  Baraguay  d'Hilliers  a  good  choice  ? 

Cireourt  By  no  means ;  he  will  quarrel  with  every  one  that  comes 
near  him.  I  trust,  however,  that  he  will  keep  it  only  long  enough 
to  entitle  him  to  the  baton  of  Marshal.  Canrobert  goes  with  him,, 
and  Bosquet.  At  the  head  of  the  staff  is  Martin  Pret,  quite  young, 
hot  very  distinguished.  He  was  with  Gavaignac  in  June,  1848,  and 
was  employed  by  him  whenever  there  was  any  difficulty.  Gavaignac 
was  reproached  for  having  taken  an  hour's  sleep  during  the  action. 
"I  lav  down  without  being  uneasy,"  he  answered,  "for  Martin 
Pret  was  there."  As  Lord  Kaglan  cannot  serve  under  Baraguay 
d'HilHers,  the  two  corps  are  to  act  independently. 

Senior.  But  what  is  to  become  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ? 

Cireourt,  He  is  to  command  the  reserve,  which  is  to  be  collected 
It  Harseilles  and  Toulon.  He  is  to  be  kept  there  till  the  troops 
iixe  been  accustomed  to  his  sight,  and  then  produced  as  Gom- 
mander-in-Chief.  If  he  were  shown  to  them  abruptly,  he  would 
brighten  them  as  an  elephant  does  cavalry 

Some  one  deprecated  an  alliance  with  Austria. 

Circourf.  You  need  not  fear  the  alliance  of  Austria  ;  Groatia,  the 
Baonat,  and  Transylvania,  the  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire 
nearest  to  the  seat  of  war,  are  inhabited  by  a  Sclavonian  popula- 
tion hostile  to  Austria,  and  kept  down  principally  by  the  50,000 
troops  that  are  there.  If  Austria  were  to  make  war  on  their 
Tronic  brethren  the  Russians,  in  favour  of  their  old  enemies  the 
Turks,  they  could  not  be  kept  down  at  alL  Even  Jellachich,  the 
Baa  of  Croatia,  petted  as  he  is  by  the  Austrian  Court,  would  desert  it 
^  be  were  ordered  to  attack  the  Russians.  As  for  Hungary,  Nicholaa 
i^  merely  to  send  them  one  of  his  sons  as  their  king,  and  they  will 
onhraee  him  as  their  saviour.  I  am  angry  when  I  hear  the 
Aoslrian  Government  despised  as  cowardly.  It  faces  the  extreme 
perils  to  which  it  is  exposed  with  marvellous  courage;  what  it  wants 
is  statesmanship.  The  young  Emperor  is  a  brave  soldier,  but  he  has 
BO  pditieal  talents  or  knowledge  or  experience.  His  counsellors  are 
weood-rate  men,  but  they  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  half  the 
empire  is  lost  if  they  quarrel  with  Russia.  By  pressing  Austria  she 
nay  be  tamed  into  an  enemy,  but  not  into  an  ally. 
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Saturday,  March  llth,  1854. — Barth^lemy  de  St.  Hilaire  and 
Circourt  breakfasted  with  me. 

Circourt.  The  depravation  of  our  national  character  since  1848  is 
frightful.  Four  years  of  revolution  and  two  of  despotism  have 
destroyed,  or  at  least  suspended,  our  powers  of  combination,  our 
powers  of  resistance,  even  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong ;  ten  years 
more  of  this  tyranny  would  sink  us  into  Italians — ^ingenious,  learned, 
scientific,  full  of  art  and  taste  and  refinement,  but  without  moral 
feeling  or  public  spirit  or  public  virtue,  with  no  pursuits  except 

those  of  pleasure,  ease,  or  wealth In  fact  our  religion  is  not 

Ohnstianity,  but  an  imitation  of  it.  The  doctrines  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  are  not  studied  by  us ;  our  priests  read  the  fathers  and 
their  breviaries,  our  women  read  legends  and  meditations  and 
Thomas  i  Kempis.  They  are  very  charitable,  but  their  charity  lb 
selfish ;  it  is  subjective,  not  objective ;  its  purpose  is  the  good  of 
the  giver  not  of  the  receiver,  and  accordingly  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  absolutely  mischievous. 

Senior.  What  sort  of  a  book  is  the  Imitation  of  Christ  ? 

Circourt.  It  is  a  book  to  be  studied  by  a  man  who  is  condemned 
to  solitary  imprisonment  for  life  and  deprived  of  ink  and  paper.  Its 
tendency  is  to  promote  total  inaction,  torpidity  of  mind  and  body. 
It  deprecates  the  performing,  or  rather  the  incurring,  any  duties,  the 
indulgence  in  any  inquiries  or  speculations,  in  short,  anything  that 
connects  the  reader  with  the  external  world.  A  Hindoo  Faquir 
who  has  allowed  himself  to  stiffen  into  one  attitude  is  the  real  model 
which  Thomas  &  Kempis  proposes  for  imitation. 

Senior.  Is  this  the  sort  of  Christianity  which  excites  Cousin's 
admiration  P 

St.  Hilaire.  Cousin  is  often  carried  away  by  his  own  imagination. 
He  fell  in  love  some  time  ago  with  Madame  de  Longueville,  and 
wasted  a  year  on  her.  Since  that  he  has  been  writing  up  the 
Carmelites. 

Circourt.  Yes,  with  most  mischievous  success.  His  book  has 
made  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  Carmelites.  Now  if  the  question 
were  whether  I  should  make  my  daughter  a  Carmelite,  or  plunge  a 
dagger  into  her  heart,  or  throw  her  out  of  that  window,  as  a  good 
father  I  should  prefer  either  of  the  two  latter  alternatives  to  the 
first. 

Saturday,  March  ISth,  1854. — Circourt,  St.  Hilaire,  and  Culpepper 
breakfasted  with  us.     We  talked  of  relics.  • 

Senior.  Are  they  still  venerated  in  France  P 

Circourt.  You  shall  judge  by  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you.     M.  de 

,  son  of  the  Marshal,  had  been  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 

his  department  in  .     He  is  a   man   of  talent,  but  of   bad 
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features  were  those  of  a  handsome  Moor.  We  immediately  got  him 
made  a  saint,  and  the  circumstance  is  said  to  have  much  affected 
the  Algerines.  It  seems  to  them  a  sort  of  prise  de  possession  by  tlie 
God  of  the  Christians. 

Senior.  Is  the  Greek  Church  a  worshipper  of  relics  P 

Circourt.  Certainly.  I  saw  in  Moscow  a  shrine  intended  to  receive 
the  bones  of  a  Bussian  bishop,  which  was  to  cost  250,000  francs. 
His  see  was  on  one  of  the  higher  confluents  of  the  Don,  and  when 
Peter  the  Great  was  marching  against  Turkey  the  Bishop  assisted  him 
with  men  and  money.  Alexander  found  his  name  still  venerated  on 
the  Don,  and  had  him  canonised,  and  I  haye  no  doubt  that  in  this 
war  thousands  will  go  to  battle  invoking  his  name. 

This  story  led  the  conversation  to  the  Greek  Church. 

Circourt,  It  is  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  not  the  best.     Its  merit  is  stability  ;  that  of  the  Homan  Catholics 
is  activity ;  that  of  the  Protestants  is  intelligence.     But  you  Pro- 
testants are  too  exclusively  intellectual,  you  do  not  sufficiently  appeal 
to  the  feelings  or  to  the  imagination.      The  Eoman  Catholics,  by 
their  horrible  doctrine  of  thp  infallibility  of  the  Pope  and  of  General 
Councils,  are  straying  every  century  farther  from  primitive  Chris- 
tianity.    Every  error  and  every  puerility  which  the  Church  has  once 
sanctioned  becomes  irrevocable.     When  they  boast  of  their  unity  of 
opinion,  they  boast  of  their  greatest  vice.    God  did  not  intend  people 
to  be  of  only  one  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  or  He  would  haye 
made  his  Kevelation  capable  of  only  one  interpretation.     The  idea 
cherished  by  every  sect,  down  to  the  minutest  fraction  of  Protestantism, 
that  it  is  sinful  to  difler  from  it,  is  one  of  the  strangest  errors  of  the 
human  mind.    As  the  Latin  Church  professes  to  be  infallible,  it 
cannot  change,  and  need  not  investigate ;  the  Greek  Church,  having 
no  such  pretension,  can  do  both  ;  it  can  discover  that  it  has  wandered 
from  the  truth,  and  can  return.      An  abbot  of  a  great  Russian 
monastery,  now  a  bishop,  once  said  to  me :  *'  We  are  covered  with 
abuses  and  superstitions,  but  under  them  is  concealed  true  Christianity. 
We  are  clad  in  rags,  but  they  do  not  adhere  to  us  ;  the  body  is  sound 
beneath;  we  can,  and  we  shall,  throw  them  oS.   The  superstitions  and 
abuses  of  Rome  have  entered  into  her  substance ;  her  infallibility 
makes  every  new  one,  like  those  which  came  before  it,  a  part  of  her- 
self ;  if  she  were  to  tear  them  away  she  would  tear  the  flesh  from  her 
bones."     The  most  remarkable  among  the   Christian  sects  is  the 
Moravian.     The  ruling  powers  do  not  employ  rewards  or  punish- 
ments, yet  they  seem  to  succeed  in  extinguishing  all  individual  will. 
The  children  whom  they  educate  all  profess  to  be  happy,  but  there  is 
nothing  joyous  about  them ;  when  they  play,  it  is  as  if  they  were 
performing  a  duty.     I  have  inquired  of  the  heads  of  the  establish- 
ments at  Herrenhut  and  Neuwied  about  their  marriages ;  the  answer 
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always  was,  **  They  are  purely  voluntary.  We  exercise  no  authority." 
"But,"  I  said,  "  how  do  they  fiill  in  love  ;  where  do  they  meet  ?  " 
"When  a  young  man,  or  a  young  woman,''  they  answered,  "  wishes 
to  marry,  he  or  she  comes  to  us ;  we  inquire  if  the  parents'  consent 
his  been  obtained,  and  if  it  has,  we  invite  from  time  to  time  the 
applicants  to  a  little  party  where  they  can  see  one  another  and 
coiiTerse.  We  then  ask  them  if  they  have  made  a  selection  ;  the 
answer  almost  invariably  is,  *  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  young 
people  to  whom  yon  introduced  me,  you  know  more  of  them  than  I 
do,  pray  choose  for  me.'  Such  marriages  are  generally  happy,  as 
tlie  parties  are  matched  by  those  who  know  them  well"  When 
I  was  at  Xeuwied,  I  saw  much  of  a  young  Moravian 
su^eon ;  he  was  well  married,  and  had  a  good  increasing  prac- 
tice, not  confined  to  Moravians.  One  day,  when  I  was  at  dinner 
with  them,  he  received  a  letter,  which  he  read  without  apparent 
emotioD,  and  put  under  his  plate.  When  dinner  was  over,  he  showed 
it  to  his  wife,  and  to  me;  it  was  an  intimation  from  the  head- 
quarters at  Herrenhut,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Moravian  Mission  at 
Tain,  (m  the  Labrador  coast,  was  dead,  and  that  he  had  been  selected 
to  supply  his  place.  ''  It  is  perfectly  at  your  option,"  he  said  to  his 
wife,  ''to  go,  or  to  stay."  "  It  is  the  will  of  God,"  she  said,  "  that 
we  flhoold  go,  or  the  offer  would  not  have  been  made  to  us."  And 
they  began  the  next  day  to  make  preparations  to  leave  a  happy 
hsme,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives  among  Esquimaux,  in 
^Imott  the  worst  climate  in  which  man  can  dwdl. 
Senior.  Of  course,  no  men  of  eminence  are  formed  by  such  an 


Ctreouri.  No;  and  what  is  remarkable,  although  the  Moravians 
are  healthy,  they  are  not  long  lived.  The  absence  of  passion  and 
excitement  seems  unfavourable  to  vigour  of  constitution. 

ITtt/netday,  March  29th. — Circourt  breakfasted  with  me.  After 
hnakfitft  we  walked  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  looked  at  the  bed 
vhich  has  been  dug  for  the  intended  lake.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of 
the  narrow  limits  within  which  a  Parisian  oscillates,  that  Circourt 
1^  not  been  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  for  sixteen  years. 

Ciieourt  told  us,  that  at  a  dinner  given  on  Monday  by  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  he  asked  one  of  his  guests,  Tillot,  the  editor  of  the 
Suek^  ** what  were  his  expectations  as  to  the  war ? "  "I expect," 
ttid  the  editor,  '' several  little  Austerlitzes  ending  in  one  great 
^aterioo."  ''That  is  just  what  I  expect,"  said  Napoleon  Bona- 
(vte,  "therefore  I  would  not  go  there  unless  I  were  forced ;  and 
^  not  go  until  I  am  forced.     I  may  be  wanted  here." 

Semor.  YnaJAftil  of  small  Austerlitzes  ending  in  a  great  Waterloo, 
I  expect  little  Waterloos  ending  in  a  great  Austerlitz.  With  your 
^toiy  preparations,  inexperienced  soldiers,  and  dying  general,  I 
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anticipate  no  immediate  success.  But  when  the  military  spirit  of 
the  nation  has  heen  roused,  when  you  have  found  out  and  got  rid  of 
your  bad  administrators  and  commanders,  when  your  full  force  is 
put  forth  and  well  directed,  I  believe  that  idtimately  you  will  be 
yictorious. 

Cireaurt  I  hope  that  you  are  right ;  but  I  see  the  future  very 
indistinctly,  and  only  through  a  vista  of  wars.  This  war  is  made  to 
prevent  the  partition  of  Turkey ;  if  it  succeeds,  the  next  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  partition  of  Austria.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
discordant  elements  of  which  that  strangely  collected  Empire  is 
composed  can  continue  to  adhere  when  the  central  authority  that 
keeps  them  together  is  imsupported  by  Eussia,  and  is  exposed  to 
the  hostility  of  France,  the  rivalry  of  Prussia,  and  the  disapprobation 
of  England,  and  has  no  friends  except  the  petty  despots  of  Southern 
Germany  and  Italy.  It  is  impossible  that  those  elements  can  main- 
tain their  separate  independence,  and  it  is  impossible  that  their 
neighbours  should  not  quarrel  about  their  appropriation. 

Thursday,  April  ISth,  1854. — ^I  breakfasted  with  De  la  Rives  of 
Geneva,  and  met  Circourt. 

We  talked  of  Montalembert's  speech. 

Circourt.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  lost  him  forty  votes. 
Though  five  members  of  the  Commission  reported  in  his  favour,  only 
two  voted  for  him ;  the  three  who  abstained,  or  voted  against  him, 
were  evidently  frightened  by  his  speech.     It  reads  much  better  in 
Mr.  Senior's  report  than  in  the  Moniteur,  and,  perhaps,  was  inten* 
tionally  deteriorated  by  the  official  reporters.     It  is  said  that  he 
expected  to  be  stopped  when  he  expressed  his  disappointment  at  the 
want  of  honour  and  moderation  in  the  Government ;  and  had  pre- 
pared less  carefully  what  was  to  follow.     Montalembeft,  in  many 
respects,  resembles  his  master ;  he  is  selfish  and  ambitious,  false  and 
unscrupulous.     These  moral  faults,  however,  are  often  elements  of 
success.     But  they  have  in  conmion  another  quah'ty  which  is  an 
element  of  failure ;  they  are  both  of  them  imitators.   Montalembert's 
model  is  O'Connell ;  he  wishes  to  be  a  Liberal  and  a  saint.     Those 
characters  might  be  imited  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholic  religion  is 
oppressed ;  they  are  destructive  of  one  another  here,  where  it  is  the 
oppressor.    The  Liberals  are  disgusted  and  frightened  by  Monta- 
lembert's bigotry ;  they  find  that  ''la  sentinelle  perdue  de  la  liberty  " 
is  willing  to  open  her  gates  to  tyranny,  if  it  comes  in  a  priestly 
garb.     The  clergy,  while  they  adore  his  fanaticism,  execrate  his 
liberality ;  they  are  ofiended  by  his  denunciation  of  despotism,  and 
by  his  attacks  on  their  favourite  despot ;  the  Empress  is  now  their 
pet,  she  has  aU  the  unreasoning  faith  and  puerile  submission  to 
rules  and  observances  of  a  Spanish  child.     The  Emperor  is  their 
idol ;  the  flagship  of  each  squadron  carries  a  great  picture  of  the 
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Ylrgin,  the  first  time  that  such  a  thing  was  seen  on  board  a  man-of- 
war  rince  the  times  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  If  Louis  Napoleon 
slionld  have  a  successor,  he  will  find  liimself  in  the  state  in  which 
LouigleDebonnaire  was  left  by  Charlemagne,  the  slave  of  the  priests. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  mischief  which  the  Jesuits  are 
doing;  they  are  authorised  mental  poisoners ;  they  instil  asceticism, 
superstition,  fanaticism,  falsehood,  servility,  the  fear  of  inquiry,  the 
fear  of  responsibility ;  every  quality,  in  short,  which  unfits  a  man 
for  active  or  for  theoretic  life,  for  being  useful  to  his  country  as 
a  citizen,  or  to  mankind  as  a  philosopher..  Millions  of  ignorant, 
timid  consciences  in  France  are  perverted,  by  their  abject  sub- 
misaon  to  minds  equally  ignorant,  but  unhappily  restrained  by  no 
timidity. 

Senior,  The  Catholic  clergy  may  be  ignorant  on  many,  perhaps 
most  subjects,  but  the  confessional  must  give  them  much  insight 
into  human  nature. 

Circourt.  The  confessional  acquaints  them,  not  with  human  nature, 

tut  with  human  nosology.     They  hear  what  is  bad,  not  what  is 

good.    A  man  whose  own  morality  was  healthy  and  enlightened, 

voold  be  fitted  by  the  experience  of  the  confessional  to  detect,  and 

perhaps  to  check,  moral  disease  in  his  penitent ;  but  that  very  expe- 

nence  would  unfit  him  for  the  management  of  a  pure,  undepraved, 

^suspicious  conscience.     The  clergy  are  now  preaching  a  crusade 

against  Russia.     To  have  told  them  that  the  contest  was  between 

ciTilisation  and  barbarism  would  have  been  useless;  to  have  told 

them  that  it  was  between  liberty  and  despotism  would  have  been 

^we  than  useless,  it  would  have  made  them  at  once  take  part  with 

&m&.    But  they  have  been  assured  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  fighting 

fo"  the  Latin  Church  against  the  schismatic  Greeks,  and  they  have 

"^'own  themselves  into  his  cause  enthusiastically.    If  he  had  carried 

^t  his  first  plan,  and  made  his  war  on  England,  it  would  have  been 

jQ8t  as  easy  to  tum  his  fanaticism  against  you  as  Protestants ;  and 

you  will  see  that  done  if  a  war  with  you  is  the  result  of  this  tempest. 

^ew  is  wonderful  truth  in  popular  presentiments.     When  I  was  in 

"'^^oscow,  three  years  ago,  I  tried  to  cure  my  Russian  friends  of  their 

^©testation  of  England.     " England,"  I  said  to  them,  "is  pacific  and 

^^*>l3unercial ;  she  wishes  for  nothing  but  to  buy  from  you,  and  to  sell 

5^  you ;  for  those  purposes,  to  see  your  wealth  increased,  and  your 

^^itutions  more  liberal."     "  That  is  true,"  they  answered ;  "  we 

^^ot  defend  our  hostility  to  England,  or  explain  it,  except  by  our 

^^^  conviction  that  England  is  destined  to  inflict  on  us  a  great 

^"^mity.     We  cannot  tell  why  we  believe  this,  but  we  do  believe  it. 

^e  are  anxious,  therefore,  to  crush  her,  before  she  crushes  us."     In 

*^e  same  way,  when  Louis  Napoleon  exclaimed,  "  The  Empire  is 

I^^ce,"  we  all  instinctively  felt  that  the  Empire  was  war.     You  felt 

h2 
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it,  too  'f  all  Europe  felt  it ;  and  yet  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  war- 
cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  heavens.  Now,  we  instinctively  feel  that  war 
is  revolution.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  mistaken.  I  believe,  indeed, 
that  this  crazy  Government  can  ride  through  a  short  and  triumphant 
war,  and  be  strengthened  by  it ;  but  a  disastrous  war  of  six  months, 
or  any  war  at  all  for  two  years,  will  break  it  up, 

Mai/  lOth,  1859. — Circourt  came  in. 

Circourt,  I  had  a  long  talk  yesterday  with  the  Prussian 
Minister. 

"  We  hope,"  the  minister  said,  "  to  be  neutral ;  we  are  resolved  not 
to  move,  unless  the  territory  of  the  Confederation  be  attacked,  and  we 
are  resolved  not  to  allow  the  preponderance  of  Austria  in  the  Bund 
to  degrade  us  into  her  satellites.  Of  the  six  royal  votes  we  have  only 
one,  while  Austria,  disposing  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  has  three. 
Rather  than  allow  a  majority  to  lead  us  into  a  war  for  the  Italian 
interests  of  Austria,  we  will  retire  from  the  Bund.'' 

Austria,  with  her  usual  mal  adresse,  has  got  into  a  quarrel 
with  Switzerland.  In  case  of  war  between  Austria  and  France, 
the  Swiss  Diet  is  entitled,  in  order  to  prevent  the  violation  of 
its  territory,  to  place  a  line  of  posts,  running  from  near  Mar- 
tigny  in  Switzerland  to  the  French  frontier,  and  passing  between 
the  Lac  de  Bourget  and  Ghamb^ry.  This  line  was  arranged  before 
the  railway  from  Lyons  to  Mont  Cenis  was  thought  of,  and  intersects 
it  below  the  Lac  de  Bourget.  The  Austrians  required  the  Swiss  to 
insist  on  the  neutralization  of  the  railway,  and  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  from  using  it.  The  Swiss  Diet  answered  that  the  right  was 
given  to  them  for  their  own  protection,  not  for  that  of  Austria,  and 
that  as  the  passage  of  the  French  troops  through  that  remote  portion 
of  Savoy  cannot  afPect  Switzerland,  they  shall  not  protest  against 
it.  Austria  answers  that  in  that  case  she  may  not  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Switzerland. 

I  have  just  left  my  cousin,    Admiral .     He  has  advised 

the  Emperor  to  lay  up  his  ships,  and  let  their  crews  join  the 
army.  They  would  be  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  twelve  thousand 
men.  It  seems  that  little  is  to  be  done  in  the  Adriatic.  Fila 
might  be  burned,  and  a  few  Austrian  frigates  taken ;  but  neither 
Venice  nor  Ancona  is  assailable,  and  a  detachment  sent,  as  has  been 
proposed,  to  Leghorn,  might  be  cut  off,  as  the  Austrians  are  much 
stronger  in  Central  Italy  than  we  are. 

I  have  received  a  note  from  Cavour,  dated  the  evening  of 
May  3rd.  He  expresses  great  confidence  as  to  the  result,  though 
they  may  have  much  to  undergo  during  the  next  five  or  six  days. 
It  had  been  opened  and  resealed  at  the  post-office. 

Thuradayy  May  12/A,  1859. — ^We  had  a  succession  of  visitors  this 
morning ;  among  them  were  Circourt,  Mignet,  and  Marocbetti. 
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We  talked  of  ihe  Countess  d'Harcourt's  little  Memoir  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans. 

''It  hasheen  the  most  sacoessfol  pamphlet/'  said  Circourt,  ''of 
modem  times,  not  only  among  the  higher  classes,  but  with  the  people. 
A  cheap  edition  has  sold  by  thousands. 

'* Though  it  is  an  eloge/'  he  continued,  "some  of  the  most  re- 
markable portions  of  her  conduct  are  passed  over — such  as  her 
adherence  to  Protestantism  against  great  pressure  and  seduction, 
and  her  efforts  to  liberalise  the  GoTemment  of  Louis  Philippe. 
She  was   always  struggling   against  the  retrograde  spirit  of  his 


"I  am  glad,''  he  continued,  "that  the  Gonseil  de  FamiUe  has 
decided  that  the  Due  de  Chartres  shall  continue  with  the  Pied- 
moutese  army.  Louis  Napoleon  behaved  well  in  that  matter. 
When  the  King  of  Sardinia  asked  his  consent  to  the  Prince's  becom- 
ing his  aide-de-camp,  Louis  Napoleon  said  that  he  would  not  give  an 
official  answer,  but  that,  offieieusement^  he  would  say  that  he  was 
glad  that  the  Duke  was  with  the  Sardinian  troops,  and  that  the 
French  had  been  ordered  to  treat  him  with  proper  respect. 

"  I  hear,"  continued  Gircourt,  "  that  the  Roman  States  are  not  to 
become  a  field  of  battle.  A  line  has  been  drawn  along  the  ridge  of 
the  Apennines,  which  neither  party  is  to  cross.  This  is  the  only  com- 
pensation which  the  Bomans  get  for  being  forced  by  France  and 
Anstna  to  submit  to  the  very  worst  goyemment  in  Italy.  But  it 
cannot  last.     '  When  rogues  quarrel,  honest  men  get  their  own.' " 

"It  may  last  a  long  time,"  said  Mignet.  "  Louis  Napoleon  teUsus 
that  he  shall  return  in  two  months ;  he  has  given  some  of  his  intimates 
a  rendezvous  at  Plombieres  for  August.  Two  battles  and  one  siege,  he 
sajs,  will  finish  the  business.  It  took  his  uncle  fourteen  great 
battles  and  ninety-four  actions,  several  of  which  might  be  called 
battles^  to  beat  Austria,  and  at  last  he  was  forced  to  purchase 
Lombardy  by  handing  over  to  her  Venice  and  the  terra  firma.  The 
Austrian  troops  may  not  be  what  they  were  sixty  years  ago.  We 
bond  the  Bussians  d^enerated,  and  so  we  may  find  the  Austrians. 
But  are  omr  men  what  they  were  in  1809  P  They  may  have  more 
tlah^  but  the  cool  indifferent  intrepidity  produced  by  the  habit  of 
cndnring  danger  and  the  habit  of  victory  is  wanting.  I  fear  that 
we  are  entering  on  a  war  of  years,  rather  than  of  months.  I  fear  that 
instead  of  a  battle  we  may  have  to  b^;in  by  a  siege,  and  have  to 
>pcnd  weeks  or  months  before  Placentia  or  Yerona  under  a  hot  sun, 
vith  insndations  and  marshes  round  us.  I  fear  fever  and  malaria 
ttore  than  I  do  the  Austrians.  Still  I  have  a  superstitious  confidence 
in  this  nan's  luck.  Most  men  are  lucky  in  the  beginning  of  their 
c^^iwr ;  most  men  are  unlucky  towards  its  end.  '  Nous  sonmies  trop 
^Mx  poor  ttre  henreux,'  was  a  true  remark  of  Louis  XIY.  to  Yilleroy. 
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When  was  there  ever  such  luck  as  Napoleon's  at  the  beginning? 
Fortune  seemed  to  be  his  slave.  But  from  1812  she  was  his 
implacable  enemy.  At  Waterloo  he  had  ninety-nine  chances  to  one. 
The  endurance  of  the  British  army,  wonderfully  unexampled  as  it 
was,  he  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  thought  possible.  But  that  Grouchy, 
within  hearing  of  the  cannonade,  should,  in  defiance  of  all  traditions 
of  the  French  army,  refuse  to  march  towards  it,  was  what  could  not 
have  been  foreseen,  can  scarcely  be  believed  even  now.  And  if 
Grouchy  had  joined  him,  the  battle  was  gained. 

"  This  man's  tide  of  good  fortune  seems  rising  and  rising.  Who 
could  have  expected  such  blunders  on  the  part  of  England  ?  or  such 
follies  on  the  part  of  Austria  P  That  you  should  have  withheld  her, 
and  that  she  should  have  allowed  herself  to  be  withheld,  when  if  she 
had  acted  she  must  have  succeeded ;  and  that  she  should  have  attempted 
to  act,  when  she  must  have  succeeded  if  she  had  been  quiescent ! 
She  surely  could  have  afforded  to  remain  armed  for  three  months 
longer.  Wc  could  not  have  interfered,  and  mere  penury  must  haTe 
forced  Piedmont  to  disarm  in  six  weeks.  I  fear  that  now  she  is  in 
greater  danger  than  she  ever  was.  She  was  always  hated  in  Italy 
and  in  Galicia.  During  the  last  ten  years  she  has  become  hated  in 
Hungary,  and  in  her  Slavonic  Provinces.  If  she  falls  to  pieces,  her 
fall  shakes  the  balance  of  Europe.  It  is  a  singular  calamity,  that  a 
power  with  such  important  duties  should  be  so  unfit  for  their  per- 
formance." 

"  You  complain,"  said  Marochetti,  "  of  Cavour's  ambition.  You 
think  that  he  and  the  King  invented  and  forced  on  this  war.  I 
believe  that  the  King  likes  it.  He  is  a  soldier;  a  life  of  peace, 
ceremony,  and  field  sports  does  not  suit  him.  But  Cavour  is  not  a 
free  agent.  Our  little  country  is  deluged  by  the  refugees,  whcwi  the 
tyranny  of  Austria,  Home,  and  Naples  has  thrown  on  us.  Many 
have  fortune  and  rank,  many  are  men  of  ability.  All  are  active  and 
remtmnts — they  are  Italians.  We  cannot  repel  them;  we  cannot 
treat  them  as  aliens.  Those  who  belong  to  the  higher  classes 
influence  our  salons,  enter  into  our  Chamber,  become  leaders  and 
ministers;  the  middle  and  lower  classes  among  them  contribute 
largely  to  form  the  popular  opinion  of  our  bourgeoisie,  and  of  our 
peuple,  Cavour,  by  joining  in  the  anti-Austrian  movement>  has 
been  able,  to  a  certain  degree,  to  moderate  it,  and  to  direct  it.  If 
he  had  resisted  it,  it  would  have  become  only  more  forious  and  more 
wild,  and  might  have  shaken  off  him,  and  the  King,  and  the  consti- 
tution." 

Monday,  May  IQthy  1859. — Circourt  called  on  us.  In  right  of  his 
wife,  a  Muscovite,  he  is  a  Kussian  proprietor,  and  has  frequently  visited 
Russia.  I  gave  him  an  outline  of  my  conversation  with  Tourgu^nieff. 
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*'  I  agree/'  he  said,  '*  with  Tourgu^nieff  as  to  the  badness  of  the 
instruments  with  which  the  Russian  Government  must  work.  Its 
ministers  and  its  bureaucracy  are  scarcely  better  than  those  of 
Torlejr,  if  indeed  they  are  better.  The  nobles  are  the  worst  in 
Europe.  If  you  were  to  hang  the  first  Russian  that  you  met  in  the 
Tuileries,  you  would  be  in  little  danger  of  doing  injustice.  The 
peasants  are  wonderfully  good  when  we  recollect  that  they  are  slaves 
who  gain  little,  perhaps  nothing,  by  diligence  or  by  frugality.  They 
are  idle,  improvident,  and  dnmken ;  and,  never  having  been  allowed 
to  manage  their  own  affidrs,  of  course  do  not  know  how  to  take  care 
of  themselves.  To  effectually  reform  Russia,  a  foreign  agency  is 
necessary.  Peter  the  Great  was,  by  education  and  feelings,  a 
Datchman.  That  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  his  success,  such 
« it  was.  But  it  is  certain  that  emancipation,  dangerous  as  it  is, 
must  be  effected  quickly.  So  far,  I  agree  with  Tourguenieff ;  but  I 
differ  from  him  as  to  the  mode.  He  proposes  that  the  lord  should 
be  forced  to  give  up  a  portion  of  his  land,  and  be  paid  for  it ;  and 
should  be  forced  to  give  up  all  the  services  of  his  serfs,  but  should 
Mi  be  paid  for  them.  I  would  deprive  the  lord  of  the  right  to  the 
serrices  and  the  property  of  his  serfs.  I  would  pay  him  for  them 
according  to  the  real  amount  of  his  loss,  but  I  would  not  force  him 
to  give  up  an  acre  of  his  land.  I  would  enable  him  to  sell  or  lease 
it  to  the  ser&  at  a  price  or  rent  in  money  or  in  labour,  but  I  would 
not  force  him  to  do  so.  I  would  make  the  serf  master  of  his  own 
^,  and  the  lord  master  of  his  own  land.'' 

"At  present,"  I  said,  *'ihe  serf  considers  the  land  which  he 
<^pies  as  belonging  to  himself,  though  under  the  control  of  the 
^^i  and  himself  as  belonging  to  his  lord.  You  would  reverse  these 
relations?" 

"I  would,"  he  answered ;  " and  that  is  the  great  difficulty  of  the 
^estion.  Opinions  and  feelings  the  growth  of  centuries  have  to  be 
^ged  in  years.     But  I  see  no  other  solution." 

"From  what  source,"  I  asked,  "  would  you  pay  the  lord  for  the 
*^  of  the  services  of  his  serfs?" 

"From  the  Treasury,"  he  answered.     "There  is  no  other  fund. 

The  gum  would  be  great,  but  not  extravagant.     The  liberation  of 

^'^e  serfs  would  occasion  a  considerable  movement  in  the  population  ; 

^^  would  go  from  the  over-peopled  to  the  under-peopled  districts. 

"^e  Russian  peasant  has  little  local  attachment.     In  both  these 

^^^fies  the  lord  would  gain.     In  one  case  there  would  be  a  clearance 

^Qaeless  mouths ;  in  the  other,  an  immigration  of  useful  labourers. 

•^0  indemnity  would  therefore  be  due. 

"  A  loan  of  thirty  millions  sterling  would  probably  pay  all  that 
^^d  be  justly  claimed.     The  less  that  is  paid  the  better.     It  will 
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be  wasted  in  St.  Petersburg,  or  in  Paris,  or  in  watering-places.  I 
doubt  whether  I  would  allow  the  lords  to  sell,  except  to  their 
peasants.  They  would  sell  a  property  worth  500,000  francs  for 
100,000,  in  order  to  shine  for  six  months  in  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
They  hate  their  country,  and  are  perhaps  the  only  aristocracy  in 
Europe  that  does  so  ;  and  they  hate  still  more  a  residence  on  their 
estates.     They  are  essentially  absentees  and  spendthrifts," 

"Do  you  agree,'*  I  said,  **  with  Tourgu^nieff  as  to  the  incapacity 
of  Russia  for  immediate  external  action  ?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  he  answered.  "You  need  not  fear  her  at 
present.  She  cannot  increase  her  army,  and  it  is  very  expensive  to 
her  even  to  move  it." 

March  14, 1862. — ^We  spent  a  dissipated  evening,  going  to  Madame 
de  Circourt's,  and  Madame  Duchfttel's,  and  Madame  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys'.  We  talked  at  Madame  de  Circourt's  of  Madame  Mohr^ 
book  on  Madame  Becamier. 

"  One  of  my  friends,"  said  Madame  de  Circourt,  "  is  going  to 
translate  it  in  the  JRevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  and  begs  me  to  write  a 
preface.  Now  I  am  too  French  and  too  foreign.  Too  French  to 
criticise  impartially  Madame  Mohl's  comparison  of  French  and 
English  society,  and  too  foreign  to  write  safely  in  French.  My  only 
qualification  is  my  delight  in  the  book.  Besides,  I  never  knew 
Madame  E^camier.  She  took  for  her  salon  the  day  which  1  had 
taken  for  mine,  and  it  was  full  of  idolaters.  Now  I  hate  idolatry, 
and,  with  all  the  merits  of  Chateaubriand,  I  could  not  worship  so 
selfish  and  capricious  a  deity.  I  liked  to  see  him,  and  to  hear  him 
in  his  wife's  salon,  where  he  was  only  a  mortaL" 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  a  little  about  Madame  de  Chateaubriand." 

"  She  was  a, petite  bossue,*'  said  Madame  de  Circourt,  "  full  of  talent, 
vivacity,  and  character.  When  she  was  Ambassadress  at  Rome,  she 
found  that  the  old  etiquette  requiring  the  first  visits  to  be  paid  to 
the  French  Ambassadress  had  become  obsolete. .  She  resolved  ta 
restore  it;  the  Eoman  ladies  would  not  consent.  So  for  four 
months  she  was  in  a  sort  of  quarantine.  Chateaubriand  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  diplomatic  and  English  society;  he  wanted  to 
shine  before  a  large  audience,  and  kept  remonstrating,  but  she  per- 
sisted, till  at  length  they  yielded  and  came  to  her. 

"  Augustin  Thierry  was  one  of  my  subjects,  and  one  of  Madame 
Eecamier's  slaves.  He  was  blind  and  paralytic,  yet  she  scarcely 
exceeded  him  as  a  teneur  de  salmi.  He  knew  by  the  voice  who 
every  one  was,  and  where  every  one  was.  By  the  rustle  of  her 
gown  he  knew  how  every  lady  was  dressed.  I  came  to  him  one 
evening  with  natural  flowers  in  my  hair ;  *  Ah,'  he  said,  '  you  have 
taste  enough  to  wear  real  flowers,'  and  he  distinguished  them  by 
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the  smdL      Madame   B&»mier  kept  liim  at  Madame  de  Chateau- 
briand's  aa  a  spy  in  the  enemy's  camp. 

''He  was  in  fact  a  terrible  spy,  for  he  told  to  each  of  ns  what 
happened  in  the  salons  of  the  other  two.  After  Chateaubriand  had 
began  to  read  his  memoirs  at  Madame  Recamier's,  he  wished  them 
to  be  heard  by  some  who  did  not  visit  there. 

**  He  went'  to  Thierry's  to  settle  who  they  should  be.  A  list  of 
auditors  was,  after  much  discussion  and  much  revision,  finally 
settled.  At  the  top  were  Monsieur  de  Circourt  and  I.  Chateau- 
briand took  it  away,  as  he  said,  to  think  it  over,  but  in  fact  to  show 
it  to  Madame  H&»mier. 

"  Sbe  stmck  us  out" 

Math  17th. — The  Lasteyries  were  followed  by  Circourt.  I 
Rpeated  to  Circourt  Lasteyrie's  opinions,  and  asked  if  he  agreed 
with  them. 

*' Perfectly,"  he  answered;  ''the  society  of  Paris  is  the  most 
aristocratic  in  Europe." 

"Tott  except,"  I  said,  "  Vienna." 

"  That  is  true,"  he  answered,  "  but  it  is  the  only  exception  that  I 
can  make.  There  are  about  three  thousand  &milie8  in  Paris, 
noble,  or  received  as  noble,  and  they  are  almost  omnipotent  in 
lociety." 

"  How  do  you  arrive,"  I  asked,  "  at  that  number  ?  " 

"  We  know,"  he  said,  "  that  in  1789  there  were  about  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  persons  in  France  censes  to  be  noble.  At  least 
rise-tenths  of  these  fiimilies  perished  in  the  Bevolution,  or  became 
extbct,  or  sank  into  poverty  so  abject  as  to  be  now  unknown.  In 
nj  country,  Lorraine,  there  were  then  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
families  of  recognised  nobility.  In  1815  only  eleven  were  left.  Now 
there  are  only  six.  The  creations  by  Napoleon,  by  the  Restoration, 
bj  Louis  Philippe,  and  by  celuu-ci,  have  not  been  enough  to  afiect 
much  the  number.  K  there  are  now  in  France  22,000  nobles  it  is 
the  maximnm  At  3  to  a  family  they  form  7,333  &milies,  of  whom 
abottt  one-third,  or  2,777,  inhabit  Paris.  Lasteyrie  is  right  in  saying 
that  die  distinctian  shows  itself  most  in  marriages.  A  young  man 
of  nak,  though  poor  and  insignificant,  finds  easily  a  rich  well- 

•"Incated  wife  in  the  bourgeoisie.     Not  long  ago  a  M.  E ,  a 

^^uiker  of  some  eminence,  told  me  that  he  wished  his  daughter  to 
niany  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Gtermain.  The  person  on  whom  he  had 
fixsd,  not  from  knowing  him,  but  from  his  reputation  as  a  well- 
usposed  young  man,  was  Baron  de . 

*"!  give  my  daughter,'  he  said,  'immediately  500,000  francs, 
od  100,000  more  on  the  birth  of  each  child ;  but  I  fear  that  it 
>s  not  enough  to  compensate  for  the  difference  of  birth.' 
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'^ '  I  admit/  I  said  to  him,  '  tliat  there  is  a  difference  in  birth,  but 

I  think  that  the  advantage   is  all  on  your  side.     M.  de  ^'s 

barony  was  created  by  Louis  Seize.  Your  ancestors  filled  for 
centuries  high  municipal  offices  in  Bordeaux.  Your  wife  was  a 
Hope  of  Amsterdam.     Your  daughter's  ancestors  were  considerable 

people  when  the were  nothing.      But   I  will  enter  on  the 

negotiation  for  you.' 

"  Young  de received  the  proposal  coldly.     He  was  not  sure 

how  he  should  like  the  young  lady  or  the  family.  I  told  him 
that  the  girl  was  charming  and  the  family  thoroughly  honourable 
and  respectable.  So  he  agreed  to  meet  them  at  my  house.  Botli 
parties  were  pleased,  the  marriage  took  place  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
has  turned  out  well.  My  wife  arranged  just  such  a  marriage  a 
few  months  ago." 

"  I  find,"  I  said,  ''  excellent  society,  and  of  the  highest  rank,  at 

Madame  A ^'s.     Yet  the  A s  must  be  bourgeois.     A 's 

father  was  a  partner  with  R^veillon,  the  paper-maker,  the  destrac- 
tion  of  whose  manufactures  was  the  signal  for  the  B.evolutioa 
in  1789." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Circourt,  "  that  there  is  no  society  in  Paris 

better  than  that  of  the  A s,  and  scarcely  any  so  good.     They, 

and  two  or  three  other  families,  hold  an  exceptional  position.  Their 
character,  their  wealth,  their  intermarriages,  and  the  political 
importance  of  A the  father,  have  placed  them  in  the  aristo- 
cracy." 

"  What  position,"  I  asked,  "  do  the  C hold  ?  " 

"  A  very  high  one,"  said  Circourt,  "  but  a  different  one.  They 
are  at  the  top  of  the  bourgeoisie.     Their  only  daughter  refused  the 

Due  de   St.   A ,   and  I  can  scarcely  tell  how  many  great 

aristocrats.  She  said  that  she  was  resolved  to  marry  in  her  own 
sphere,  and  did  so." 

"  She  was  the  friend,"  I  said,  "  for  whose  loss  Ampere  is  incon- 
solable." 

"  Yes,"  said  Circourt.  "  He  has  devoted  the  latter  years  of  hia  life 
to  her,  and  since  her  death  to  her  parents.  His  own  tastes  carry 
him  to  Bome,  but  theirs  took  him  to  Pau.  The  noble  young  ladies 
dislike  this  state  of  things.  They  complain  that  the  rich  bour- 
geoise  girls  spoil  their  market." 

"  They  refuse,"  I  said,  "  to  marry  the  bourgeois  men." 

**  Utterly,"  he  answered ;  '*  a  friend  of  mine,  of  good  family  but 
small  fortune,  is  now  becoming  an  old  maid.  '  If  I  were  a  man,' 
she  says,  '  1  should  have  married  long  ago ;  whether  a  noble  or  a 
roturiire,  would  not  have  signified.  But  I  cannot  marry  a  bour- 
geois, and  I  have  no  chance  against  the  rich  bourgeoises.' " 

March  22nd,  1862. — ^Lasteyrie  was  followed  by  Circourt. 
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"Mde  Lasteyrie,"  I  said  to  him,  "  has  been  talking  to  us  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  clergy." 

"  It  is  wonderful/*  said  Circourt.  "  Pere  Lacordaire  was  perhaps 
tie  most  ignorant  man  that  ever  entered  the  Academy.  His  history 
and  theology  were  full  of  originality.  Indeed  they  were  absolutely 
original,  for  he  invented  them  as  he  went  on.  This  gave  to  his 
sennons  the  charm  of  perpetual  novelty.  They  never  resembled  ono 
another." 

March  24th,  1862. — The  Hores,  Korgorlay,  and  Circourt  break- 
fafjted  with  us.  *  *  *  *  "  Let  us  ask  Circourt,"  I  said,  "  whether  he 
thinks  that  Paris  is  ever  safe  from  an  ^meute  ?  " 

"  It  has  not  been  so  during  my  remembrance,"  said  Circourt.  "  It 
is  not  now.  One  seemed  to  be  imminent  two  months  ago.  A 
dynasty  cannot  be  opposed  by  Pretenders  more  dangerous  than  the 
Orleans  family.  Their  mere  number  renders  them  formidable.  A 
single  childless  competitor,  a  Henri  V.,  may  die.  Nothing  but  an 
Eastern  massacre,  like  that  which  Jehu  executed  on  the  Royal  Family 
of  Ahab,  could  extirpate  the  descendants  of  Louis  Philippe.  Then 
there  is  not  one  of  them  who  is  not  distinguished  by  the  qualities 
which  the  French  most  esteem  and  admire." 

"Were  the  French  princes,"  I  asked,  *' right  in  taking  service 
in  the  American  contest  ?  " 

"  No  one  can  deny,"  answered  Circourt,  "  that  as  a  general  rule 
foreigners  ought  not  to  take  part  in  a  civil  war.  But  I  think  that 
^  was  an  exception.  The  cause  of  the  Federals  is  a  just  one. 
The  Secession  of  the  South  was  not  justifiable  on  the  only  grounds 
on  which  rebellion  can  be  justified — ^illegal  government  or  intolerable 
oppression.  It  is  tainted  by  slavery.  The  princes  have  a  right  to 
^der  themselves  as  fighting  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  lawful 
authority  and  national  coherence.  And  probably,  though  with  less 
'ight,  they  think  that  they  are  fighting  against  slavery.  Then  a 
French  prince  ought  to  be  a  soldier ;  the  opportunities  of  an  exile 
^  rare.  I  think  that  the  princes  are  right  in  seizing  all  that  offer. 
McClellan's  school  may  not  be  a  first-rate  one,  but  war  is  to  be  seen 
^nere  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Half  a  century  has  passed  since  such 
^nnous  armies  have  had  to  be  moved  over  such  enormous  distances. 
1  neap  that  the  young  princes  are  among  the  best  officers  in  the 
Frferal  army,  and  that  the  advice  and  the  influence  of  the  Prince 
^eJoiaville  are  great,  and  have  been  very  useful.  It  seems  that 
*^ln  had  obstinately  determined  not  to  surrender  the  com- 
moners, and  that  having  resisted  the  majority  of  his  own 
^oinet,  he  yielded  to  the  remonstrances  of  Joinville." 

"Many  of  the  friends  of  the  princes,"  I  said,  "regret  their 
condact." 

"Of  oourse  they  do,"  answered  Circourt.    "  The  friends  of  princes 
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always  disapprove  of  everything  that  they  do.     To  please  them  a 
prince  must  imitate  Henri  Y., 

*  Who  never  did  a  silly  thing, 
And  never  said  a  wise  one.'  "^ 

The  conversation  turned  on  language. 

"  How  many  words,"  I  asked  Circourt,  "  go  to  the  vocabulary  of 
a  peasant  P  " 

"  Of  words  that  he  understands  more  or  less  vaguely/'  said  Cir- 
court, "  perhaps  four  hundred." 

"And  how  many  to  that  of  a  lady  of  the  Faubourg  ?  " 

"Not  so  many,"  he  answered,  "except  proper  names.  But  of 
these  perhaps  five  hundred.  They  form  the  stock  of  her  con- 
versation. '  Where  were  you,  Madame,  last  night  P  whom  did  you 
meet  there  P  How  did  So-and-so  look  P  How  was  So-and-so  dressed  ?  * 
The  terror  of  a  French  woman  is  to  be  supposed  to  be  guilty  of 
originality,  to  be  supposed  to  express  any  opinion  that  is  not 
universally  received,  and  she  escapes  by  expressing  none.  1 
have  stayed  out  visitor  after  visitor  at  a  lady's  morning  recep- 
tion, and  never  heard  anything  but  the  same  questions  and  the 
same  answers  about  the  same  people." 

"  I  was  walking,"  I  said,  "  in  Cairo  with  a  Turk,  and  we  saw 
two  Turks  meet.  They  talked  together  with  great  volubility  for 
about  five  minutes.  I  asked  my  companion  what  they  were  talking 
about.  'They  are  repeating,'  he  answered,  'the  same  questions 
over  and  over  again,  and  repeating  over  and  over  the  same  answers. 
"  How  do  you  do  P  "  "  How  do  you  do  P  "  "  Very  well,"  "  Very 
well."     "  God  be  thanked."     "  God  be  thanked,"  and  so  on.' " 

"Well,"  said  Circourt,  "the  conversation  of  the  Faubourg  is 
much  the  same." 

Apnl  nth,  1862.— "I  find,"  I  said,  "  in  Paris,  a  general  wish  for 
the  success  of  the  North,  partly  on  the  ground  that  the  North  is 
supposed  to  be  fighting  for  liberty  against  slavery,  but  much  more 
because  the  United  States  are  supposed  to  be  the  enemies  of 
England." 

"  That  the  United  States  are  natural  enemies  of  England,"  said 
Circourt,  "is  true — ^but  they  are  aLso  the  enemies  of  all  Europe. 
England  without  doubt  is  our  rival,  but  she  is  pacific,  she  under- 
stands international  law,  and  obeys  it.  Her  ministers  always  act  in 
the  face  of  a  powerfal  opposition  which  pulls  them  up  if  they  ven- 
ture to  behave  fraudulently  or  unjustly.  The  government  of  the 
United  States  does  not  consist,  as  a  Constitutional  monarchy  does, 
of  an  administration  and  an  opposition,  each  watching  and  criticising 
the  other.     Neither  the  President  nor  his  ministers  are  members  of 

(1)  I  sappoae  this  to  be  a  parody  on  Charles  n.'8  epitaph.— M.  C.  H.  S. 
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Congress.    They  have  not  to  defend  their  acts  in  public.     They 

cannot  be  turned  out  if  Congress  disapprove  them.     Formerly,  when 

tie  President  was  re-eligible,  his  hopes  and  fears  as  to  re-election 

were  a  check  on  him.     Now,  when  re-election  is  practically  at  an 

end,  almost  all  restraint  is  gone.     If  the  nation  is  with  him,  as  it 

always  is  whenever  his  foreign  policy  is  fraudulent  or  aggressive, 

le  is  omnipotent ;  and  even  if  it  be  opposed  to  any  of  his  acts,  he 

can  be  restrained  only  by  the  Senate,  a  body  which  seldom  takes 

the  trouble  to  interfere,  except  in  some  petty  matter  of  patronage. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  insolent,  arrogant  habits  acquired  in  fifty 

years  of  wonderful  prosperity  and  unchecked  ambition,  the  United 

States  are  always  threatening  war.     They  know  little  of  the  law  of 

nations,  and  care  about  it  still  less. 

"One  of  her  naval  officers  writes  to  his  Government  to  ask  whether 
he  ought  to  act  legally  or  not.  And  the  Government  prints  the 
dispatch  without  a  remark. 

"Mr.  Seward  apologises  for  giving  up  the  commissioners  taken 
fiom  the  Trent,  on  the  ground  that  their  retention  was  useless. 

"If  the  empire  of  the  seas  is  to  belong  either  to  England  or  to 
the  United  States,  I  had  rather  a  hundred  times  see  it  in  the  hands 
of  England.  If  the  North  can  conquer  the  South,  and  re-establish 
the  United  States,  it  will  in  twenty  years  be  the  most  arrogant,  the 
Boat  rapacious,  and  the  most  unscrupulous  power  on  the  globe.  All 
Suope,  and  still  more  all  America,  is  interested  in  its  disruption. 

"*The  most  disagreeable  country  to  negotiate  with,'  said  Guizot, 
'»  the  United  States.  The  best  is  England.  The  English  are 
pvoodi  and  obstinate,  and  touchy,  ready  to  take  offence,  but  they 
'^r  deceive  you.'  '* 

We  went  to  a  full-dress  party  given  by  Lady  Cowley  in  honour  of 
Remarriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  large  rooms  were  full, 
^  we  did  not  meet  a  French  acquaintance  except  the  Marechale 
5*^  and  the  Drouyn  de  Lhuys\  There  were  many  French 
I*^,  but  none  whom  we  knew.  Among  the  guests  were  Mr. 
Dayton,  the  Minister  of  the  Federals,  and  Mr.  Corbyn,  from  the 
°^  each  confident  of  the  justice  of  his  cause  and  of  its  success, 
•^  each  angry  with  us  for  our  partiality  to  the  opposite  side. 

"K  you  had  been  really  neutral,"  said  Dayton,  "and  had  not 
7*d  the  rebel  provinces  into  a  nation,  by  allowing  them  belligerent 
'*?^  we  should  have  suppressed  the  rebellion  in  three  months." 

"K  you  had  been  really  neutral,"  said  Corbyn,  "and  had  not 
'^PpM  the  Federals  with  arms  and  ammunition,  they  would  have 
P^  up  in  three  months." 

^*^lf,  April  12,  1863. — Circourt  breakfasted  with  us. 

^^  is  the  first  time  that  he  has  gone  out  since  the  death  of  his  wife. 
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about  six  weeks  ago.  He  was  in  better  spirits  than  I  expected.  The 
constant  spectacle  of  her  sufferings  for  six  years,  cheered  by  little 
real  hope,  every  day  getting  a  little  worse,  must  have  so  preyed  on 
him,  that  I  am  not  sure  that  their  termination  was  not  ahnost  a 
relief  to  him.  Incessant  pain  had  injured  every  internal  organ :  all 
were  found  diseased,  some  extensively  so.  The  prolongation  of  her 
life  for  so  many  years  must  have  been  owing  to  her  great  courage 
and  .patience,  to  very  skilful  treatment,  and  to  Circourt's  assiduooB 
attention. 

He  stayed  with  us  from  ten  to  two.  We  talked  principally  of  the 
subject  which  now  most  interests  the  French  :  Poland. 

Circourt  The  enforcement  of  the  conscription  as  a  political 
measure  directed  against  a  particular  class  was  an  unjust  act.  But 
it  was  a  PoUsh  act.  Wielopolski,  the  Governor,  is  a  Pole ;  so  aie 
almost  all  the  officials  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland.  The  Russian 
army  has  not  been  recruited  since  the  Crimean  war ;  a  new  levy  has 
become  absolutely  necessary.  The  proportion  required  from  Poland 
was  small — ^fifteen  thousand  men,  not  four  per  thousand.  The  only 
impartial  mode  of  forced  recruitments,  the  ballot,  has  never  existed 
in  the  Bussian  Empire.  It  is  new,  indeed,  in  Europe.  Look  at 
Shakespeare's  description  of  Falstaff's  proceedings.  He  requires 
from  Justice  Shallow  four  men.  The  justice  tenders  to  him  six  to 
choose  from;  he  takes  the  four  who  do  not  bribe  him  to  excuse  them, 
and  boasts  that  he  has  formed  his  company  out  of  the  worst  prol^- 
taires  of  the  coimtry.  The  practice  in  Kussia  has  always  been  to 
require  from  every  seigneur  a  certain  number  of  recruits,  and  he 
chose  whom  he  thought  fit.  Any  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure 
were  sure  to  go ;  so  were  any  who  were  generally  impopular. 

Wielopolski  recommended  that  on  this  occasion  they  should  be 
taken,  not,  as  was  usual,  from  the  agricultural  population,  but  from 
the  towns,  and  that,  as  there  are  no  seigneurs  there,  the  officials 
(Poles  themselves)  should  point  them  out.  The  Emperor  objected 
that  it  was  a  new  plan.  Wielopolski  persisted,  and  it  was  done.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  turned  educated  young  men  into 
soldiers.  He  took  none  of  the  upper  classes,  none  even  of  the 
bourgeois ;  those  taken  were  just  such  as  Falstafi  took,  except  that 
they  were  taken  only  from  the  towns. 

Montalembert  tells  us  that  the  statement  in  the  Hussian  papers, 
that  the  recruits  had  submitted  to  their  fate,  not  only  without 
resistance,  but  with  pleasure,  was  the  drop  which  made  the  waters  of 
bitterness  run  over. 

"  Honour  to  the  people  which  can  bear  anything  except  official 
hypocrisy,  except  ie  mensonge  prodigu^  en  son  nom  et  pour  son 
compte.  Esclave  aoit,  mats  esclave  reconnaissant  et  satis/ait,  non- 
Esclave  qui  se  lame  filiciter  cPHre  libre  et  heureux,  non,  mil-le  /ois, 
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M».    La  mart,  et  la  ruine,  tons  les  d^sastres  et  toutes  ks  tortures, 
plutdt  que  FadAesion  silencieuse  an  mensonge  couronni  et  impuni.** 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  recruits,  the  refiise  of 
the  town  population,  were  really  gainers  by  being  turned  into 
soldiers,  and  that  some  of  them  thought  so.  To  suppose,  as  Monta- 
lembert  does,  that  these  expressions  in  the  newspapers  produced  the 
insurrection,  is  childish. 

What  Wielopolski  did  was  what  Cavaignac  did  after  the  insur- 
rection of  June,  1848,  and  what  Louis  Napoleon  did  in  1851  and 
1852.   Each  of  them  seized  and  removed,  without  trial,  some  thou- 
sands of  persons  whose  presence  he  thought  dangerous.     Such  an 
expedient  is  revolutionary,  that  is  to  say,  both  illegal  and  unjust, 
even  if  done  honestly,  and  capable,  indeed  certain,  of  being  fright- 
fully abused.     But  Wielopolski's  use  of  it  was  less  objectionable 
than  Cavaignac's   or   Louis   Napoleon's.      They  made   exiles  and 
prisoners — ^he  made  soldiers  of  them.     Every  one  of  them  supplied 
Ik  place  of  an  ordinary  recruit,  and  they  belonged  to  the  same  class 
M  the  ordinary  recruits,  except  that  they  were  townspeople  instead 
of  peasants.     Most  of  them,  without  doubt,  regretted  the  change ; 
Iwit  so  the  peasants  would  have  done  whose  places  they  filled.     The 
continental  nations  are  not  rich  enough  to  make  military  service 
attractive.     Their  armies,  therefore,  do  not  consist,  as  yours  does, 
rfyolimteers.     Their  recruits  are  always  unwilling,  and  I  doubt 
rtether  those  taken  in  this  recruitment  were  peculiarly  so.     It 
occasioned  an  insurrection,  partly  because  the  many  years  which  had 
pissed  without  a  recruitment  made  it  seem  to  be  a  new  burden ; 
partly  because  the  people  of  the  towns  felt  aggrieved  at  being  ex- 
dusiyely  subjected  to  it ;  partly  because  to  be  selected  by  the  police 
VBs  onnsual,  and  was  more  odious  than  to  be  designated  by  the 
•^eors ;  partly  because  the  recollection  of  the  waste  of  life  in  the 
Ittt  war  made  that  selection  seem  a  sentence  of  death;  and  partly 
^^oesuse  the  Polish  nobility  is  in  a  state  of  chronic  disaffection,  and 
«e  weakness  of  Russia  and  the  power  and  sympathy  of  France 
^^  this  appear  to  be  a  favourable  occasion. 
Senior.  But  the  peasants  have  joined  in  the  insurrection. 
Circourt.  Very  few  of  them,  only  on  the  compulsion  of  the  town 
^^*»rgait8,  and  when  driven  to  it  by  the  excesses  of  the  Russian 
^"^  who,  like  all  semi-barbarians,  often  treat  neutrals,  or  even 
^'^s,  as  if  they  were  enemies.     Scarcely  any  of  the  noble  pro- 
P^*^,  or  even  of  the  bonne  bourgeoisie,  have  risen.     The  bulk  of 
^  nisorgents  consist   of  the  low  townspeople,    and  of  the  i)oor 
^^'^les,  the  Szlachta,  about  eighty-five  thousand  families,  without 
If^'Perty  or  industry,  who  live  principally  as  the  retainers  of  the 
^^  proprietors.     They  are  the  people  who  give  to  the  Poles  their 
^'•tional  character.     They  have  the  vices  both  of  a  conquering  and 
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of  a  conquered  race :  the  misero  orgoglio  cCun  tempo  che  /t^,  and 
the  cunning  dissimulation  and  perfidy  produced  by  long  oppression. 
They  sigh,  and  as  long  as  they  are  kept  poor  by  their  idleness,  and 
idle  by  the  want  of  education  and  by  the  prejudices  of  caste,  they 
will  sigh,  for  the  good  old  times,  when  they  were  the  human  beings 
of  Poland,  and  the  peasants  mere  domestic  animals ;  when  any  one 
of  them  had  power  to  stop  by  a  liberum  veto  the  legislation  and  the 
policy  of  the  kingdom.  They  hate  the  improvement  which  has 
followed  the  Russian  OoTemment. 

Senior.  Who,  then,  are  the  Scythemen  of  whom  we  hear  P 

CircourL  Szlachta  and  the  poor  townspeople.  The  bulk  of  the 
peasants  are  indifferent,  or  opposed  to  the  insurrection.  The  Russian 
Government  has  not  been  a  bad  one  to  them.  Even  despotism  is 
better  for  the  lower  classes  than  an  ignorant  aristocracy.  In  1848 
Prussia  resolved  to  give  different  institutions  to  the  Germans  and 
to  the  Poles  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen.  I  was  employed  to  distinguish 
them.  Every  family  wished  to  be  registered  as  German.  If  I  had 
blindly  admitted  their  statements,  I  must  have  reported  that  there 
were  no  Poles  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen. 

Senior.  And  how  many  are  there  P 

Circourt.  780,000  in  a  population  of  1,494,000.  All  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Duchy  has  been — ^to  use  a  German  expression — con- 
quered by  the  plough.  The  Poles  have  been  improved  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  The  superior  diligence,  thrift,  and  energy  of  the 
Germans  have  enabled  them  to  buy  out  the  Poles. 

Senior.  The  Poles  complain  that  the  Prussian  Government 
interferes — ^that  it  lends  money  to  Germans  below  the  market  rate 
of  interest  to  assist  them  in  buying  estates  from  Poles. 

Circourt.  I  dare  say  that  it  does  so ;  but  ought  the  Poles  to  com- 
plain of  that  P  It  is  a  most  mild  form  of  oppression,  for  it  brings  in 
new  purchasers,  and  increases  the  price  of  their  estates.  They  are 
not  forced  to  sell,  though  the  Germans  are  tempted  to  buy. 

Senior.  What  is  the  whole  Polish  population  P 

Circotirt.  Six  millions  seven  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand — 
3,872,100  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  1,100,000  in  Galicia, 
1,140,000  in  White  and  Little  Russia,  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper, 
to  whom  must  be  added  1,615,000  Roman  Catholic  Lithuanians, 
who,  though  not  of  Polish  race^  sympathiBC  with  the  Poles  as  co- 
religionists. 

But  of  this  total  of  eight  millions  and  a  half  only  the  3,872,000 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  are  compact  enough  to  form  a  separate 
State. 

In  the  Russian  provinces  to  the  west  of  the  Dnieper  there  are 
6,950,000  Russians  of  the  Greek  Church,  1,140,000  Jews,  and 
115,000  Wallachs— that  is,  6,215,000,  as  against  2,661,000  Poles 
and  Catholic  Lithuanians. 
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In  Oalicia  the  Poles  are  only  1,100,000 ;  the  Buthenians  and 
otlieTs  of  Russian  descent  and  religion  are  3,100,000. 

So  tbat  in  these  outlying  provinces  the  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion which  is  not  Polish  or  Catholic  is  9,315,000,  that  which  is 
Polish  or  Catholic  is  only  3,661,000. 

Senior.  How  did  the  Poles  penetrate  into  Western  Russia  P 

Circourt,  The  inhabitants  gave  themselves  up  to  Poland  in  order 
to  escape  the  attacks  of  more  barbarous  nations,  the  Magyars,  or 
Huns,  and  the  Tartars.  That  was  the  beginning  of  Russian  serf- 
dom.  It  was  not  a  Russian  institution. 

The  Poles — that  is  to  say,  the  Polish  nobility — seized  the  land 
and  gradually  reduced  the  peasants  to  the  state  of  serfs. 

When  the  King  of  Lithuania,  Jagellon,  married  the  heiress  of 
Poland,  the  Lithuanians  and  Poles  gradually  coalesced.  The  Lithu- 
anian nobles  adopted  the  Catholic  religion,  while  the  peasants  re- 
mained Greeks,  and  thej/  also  were  reduced  into  serfdom.  From 
Poland  the  malady  of  serfdom  spread  over  Russia,  but  was  not 
finally  established  in  Russia  proper — that  is  to  say,  in  Muscovy — 
till  abont  the  year  1618. 

On  the  whole  the  Poles  are  the  worst  nation  in  civilised  Europe  ; 
&e  most  turbulent,  the  most  unscrupulous,  the  least  capable  of  doing 
p)od  to  themselves  or  to  anybody  else,  and,  after  the  French,  the 
meet  capable  of  doing  harm.  And,  as  is  the  case  with  all  weak, 
%)  ill-conditioned  nations,  they  have  been  always  ill-treated  since 
^e  time  when  they  were  strong  enough  to  ill-treat  others.  Nations 
ve  beasts,  who  tear  to  pieces  those  who  have  not  the  wisdom  or  the 
strength  to  defend  themselves. 

Senior,  Jides  Simon  told  me  that  a  month  ago  he  feared  that 
this  rebellion  would  produce  an  European  war ;  that  Louis  Napo- 
«on  would  be  delighted  to  make  it  an  excuse  for  escaping  from 
Hezico,  and  rushing  into  another  revolutionary  struggle  in  support 
of  Polish  nationality ;  that  public  opinion  in  France  would  support 
^;  that  the  common  danger  would  create  a  new  holy  alliance 
Wem  RuBsia,  Aofltria,  and  Prussia,  and  that  England  would  join 
^nem  rather  than  see  the  first  Empire  renewed  ;  but  that  his  fears 
^^  abated  when  he  saw  the  first  eflfervescence  in  France  cool,  and 
^l^Ke  saw  reinforcements  sent  to  Mexico. 

Cirmirt.  It  is  certain  that  the  Mexican  afi&ir,  which  we  thought 
^^^^^>trous,  has  saved  us,  at  least  for  a  time,  from  a  great  danger.  I 
^P^  to  think — almost  to  wish — that  we  may  keep  Mexico.  A 
^tary  friend  of  mine  who  has  served  long  in  Africa,  said  to  me, 
'-^ria  has  been  a  great  financial  burthen,  but  it  has  given  to  us 
^  excellent  army."  Now,  however,  it  is  almost  worn  out  as  a  school. 
^^  Arabs  have  long  submitted,  the  Cabyles  are  submitting.  Soon 
^^^  will  be  no  fighting  there.    Mexico  comes  happily  to  supply  its 
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place.  We  ahall  bridge  over  the  mortal  district  between  Vera  Cruz 
and  Jalapa  by  a  railway^  and  then  onr  troops  will  be  healthy.  Their 
campaigns  will  be  on  mountainons  plateaux.  The  long  voyage  will 
giro  experience  to  our  sailors^  and  the  treasures  of  Mexico  will  pay 
our  expenses. 

Senior,  I  do  not  belieye  in  the  last  prophecy.  Keither  wars  nor 
colonies  pay  their  expenses ;  but  I  hare  thought  from  the  beginning 
that  your  occupation  of  Mexico  was  the  only  mode  by  which  that 
fine  country  could  be  rescued  from  barbarism,  the  best  mode  bj 
which  the  insolence  and  ambition  of  America  could  be  subdued,  and 
the  safest  outlet  for  your  superabundant  activity. 

Do  you  accuse  us  of  having  occasioned  the  Mexican  war? 

Oircaurt.  I  suppose  so,  for  we  accuse  you  of  having  occasioned 
everything  that  we  dislike.  We  accuse  you  of  having  produced  the 
24th  of  February  and  the  2nd  of  December ;  of  having  created'  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  and  having  robbed  the  Pope. 

Senior.  Just  as  the  Oonfederates  accuse  us  of  having  armed 
the  Federals,  and  the  Federals  of  having  made  a  nation  of  the 
Confederates. 

Circourt  It  is  the  price  that  you  pay  for  your  power  and  your 
prosperity.  You  are  the  objects  of  general  envy,  and  therefore  of 
general  dislike  and  general  calumny.  If  you  will  only  allow  us  to 
make  MacMahon  King  of  Ireland,  Prince  Napoleon  King  of  Scot- 
land, and  restore  the  Heptarchy  in  England,  we  shall  be  your  affec- 
tionate firiends. 

Senior.  Whence  do  you  take  your  Polish  figures  P 

Circourt,  Principally  from  Smitzler's  L' Empire  des  Tsars,  vol.  ii. ; 
La  Population,  Paris,  1862 ;  and  from  M.  de  Buschen's  BevoOcerung 
des  jRuseichen  Kaiserreichs,  They  are  both  laborious  and  conficien- 
tious  statisticians,  and  have  made  great  use  of  Polish  authorities. 

Senior.  What  will  be  the  result  if  Europe  does  not  interfere  by 
force  P 

Circourt.  Ten  thousand  Russians  could  beat  the  whole  Polish  army 
if  it  could  catch  them  in  a  mass.  They  are  about  as  formidable  as 
the  brigands  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions ;  supported  by  French 
money  they  may  long  keep  up  a  guerrilla  war,  destructive  to  the 
country  and  mischievous  to  Russia,  but  they  must  be  worn  out  in 
time.  Russia  will  fight  to  the  knife  rather  than  create  an  inde- 
pendent Poland.  It  would  be  a  mere  avant-garde  of  France  in  her 
next  war  against  Russia. 

April  22nd,  1863. — Circourt  breakfasted  with  us.  I  mentioned 
to  him  Thiers'  fears  of  an  attack  on  Russia  by  Sweden,  which  might 
draw  France  into  war. 

Circourt.  1  have  no  such  fears.  The  Swedes  must  know  that 
Finland  is  irrecoverably  lost  to  them.    They  ruled  it  oppressively. 
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Not  a  Fm  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  his  own 
coimtry.  It  is  now  one  of  the  best  governed  countries  in  the  world. 
The  peculation  consists  of  about  50,000  Russians,  250,000  Swedes, 
and  1,600,000  Fins.  The  Finnish  population  has  doubled  since 
Finland  became  Russian.  They  detest  Sweden,  and  are  loyal 
Rusfflans. 

Senior.  How  do  you  account  for  the  popularity  of  Russian  rule 
in  Finland  and  its  unpopularity  in  Poland  P 

Cimurt,  The  causes  are  religion  and  race.  The  Fins  are  Luther- 
ans, enjoying  the  best  form  of  Christianity.  The  Poles  are  Roman 
CatliolicB,  subject  to  the  worst.  Lutherans  are  tolerant,  and  are 
satisfied  with  toleration.  Roman  Catholics  require  supremacy.  In 
Bofisian  and  Prussian  Poland  and  in  Lithuania  they  are  merely  on 
&  par  with  the  other  Christian  sects. 

Senm,  Are  they  on  a  par  ?  We  heard  of  persecution  under 
Ifidolaa;  we  heard  of  outrages  inflicted  on  the  abbess  and  the  nuns 
of  a  convent  at  Minsk,  to  force  them  to  apostatize  to  the  Greek 
creei 

drtourt  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  those  stories.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  ever  was  such  an  abbess  or  such  nuns  or  such  a  convent. 
The  lies  of  the  Poles  are  beyond  description  or  enumeration.  Never 
Wieye  a  word  a  Pole  tells  you.  He  secretes  and  then  pours  out 
^hood  naturally,  almost  unconsciously.  The  Lutheran  Fins  are 
not  merely  unpersecuted,  their  clergy  are  paid  by  the  State.  Then 
Aey  are  an  admirable  race;  honest,  diligent,  quiet,  and  moral. 
Iley  are  among  the  happiest  people  in  Europe,  as  the  Poles  are 
^DKmg  the  unhappiest.  The  Polish  peasantry  are  less  miserable 
^  the  nobles  or  the  townspeople  because  they  are  better,  but  they 
^  idle,  dirty,  and  superstitious.  The  townspeople  and  the  nobles 
hare  these  fi^ults,  and  all  the  others  that  belong  to  a  subject  race 
which  has  once  been  dominant.  All  my  information  leads  me  to 
I^Te  that  the  insurrection  is  subsiding.  A  friend  who  reached 
^ttis  a  few  days  ago  from  Warsaw  tells  me  that  he  saw  no  signs  of 
^  The  letters  come  punctually  in  six  days  ;  the  railways  are  un- 
shed ;  the  peasants  have  not  joined  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
itiflreaUy  much  more  important  than  the  brigandage  of  Naples.  I 
bow  that  the  Russian  Gbvemment  is  anxious  to  do  for  the  Poles  all 
^  can  be  done  for  them  without  injustice  to  its  subjects.  It 
^oi  surrender  to  Poland  a  population  of  five  millions  of  Russians 
^  its  western  provinces  in  order  to  please  scarcely  more  than  one 
^'^m  of  Poles.  It  is  ready  to  execute  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  by 
giTuig  to  its  Polish  subjects  a  national  representation  and  national 
Stations  r^gUes  cPapres  la  mode  d* existence  politique  qu'il  jugera 
^^  d  contenable  de  leur  accorder.  I  believe  that  it  would  consent 
^eu  to  exempt  the  Poles  of  the  kingdom  from  the  conscription. 

i2 
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Senior.  Perliaps  it  would  be  better  to  make  the  conscription  over 
tbe  whole  empire  depend  on  ballot.  The  old  mode  of  effectmg 
it  by  the  arbitrary  designation  of  the  local  authorities  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  abolition  of  serfdom.  Such  proceedings  as  those 
which  occasioned  this  insurrection  would  then  be  impossible. 

Circourt,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  conscription  was  the  cause  of 
the  insurrection^  though  it  was  the  occasion  on  which  it  exploded. 
The  mine  had  been  long  prepared. 

Senior.  By  whom  ? 

Circourt.  By  the  great  anarchical  party ;  by  the  party  of  which 
Mazzini  is  the  type,  perhaps  the  head.  It  might  have  broken  out  in 
Hungary,  or  in  Venetia.  No  amount  of  good  goyemment  short  of 
the  good  government  which  makes  a  whole  population  loyal,  would 
have  prevented  it.  Bad  government  might  have  done  so  by  crushing 
the  spirit  of  the  whole  nation.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  what  you 
suggest  ought  to  be  done,  and  will  be  done.  The  institutions  (A 
Russia  are  rapidly  improving.  The  abolition  of  serfdom,  a  change 
which,  for  the  number  of  persons  and  the  importance  of  the  interests 
that  it  affects,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  been  carried 
through,  has  not,  and  probably  never  will  have,  a  parallel  in  history, 
is  succeeding  admirably.  After  a  brief  indecision,  the  peasants  have 
set  to  work  diligently  and  cordially  to  cultivate  their  own  fields,  and 
to  redeem  their  obligations  to  their  former  lords.  The  state  (^ 
the  Polish  petite  noblesse  is  hopeless.  Their  prejudices  of  caste, 
imsupported  by  property,  must  keep  them,  under  any  Government, 
restless  and  miserable  ;  but  the  rest  of  the  nation  has  its  destiny  in 
its  own  hands.  It  may,  if  it  will,  be  a  prosperous  part  of  a  pros- 
perous empire. 

Senior.  There  seems  to  be  no  chance  of  the  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment acquiescing  in  such  a  destiny.  The  Polish  Provisional  Govern- 
ment answers  the  Czar's  amnesty  by  declaring  that,  ''It  was 
not  with  the  intention  of  obtaining  more  or  less  liberal  institutions 
that  we  took  up  arms,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  detested  yoke  of  a  foreign 
Government,  and  to  reconquer  our  ancient  and  complete  inde- 
pendence." 

Circourt.  In  such  language  I  recognise  the  incurable  folly  of  the 
Polish  nobility.  Independence  means  the  right  of  eighty-five 
thousand  families  to  oppress  four  millions  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, and  six  or  seven  millions  more  of  people  who  differ  from  them 
in  race  or  in  religion,  and  belong  to  them  only  because  they  inhabit 
countries  which  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago  went  by  the  name 
of  Poland. 

April  24,  1863. — Circourt  called  on  us.  The  map  of  America 
was  on  the  table. 

"  I  will  show  you,"  he  said,  "  what  I  expect  to  be  the  political 
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map  of  America  three  or  four  years  hence.  It  will  consist  of  at 
least  three  empires.  The  Western  Empire  formed  of  Washington, 
Or^on,  XeTada,  California,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Dakota.  The 
Southern  Empire  divided  from  the  Northern  by  the  Missouri  River 
£ram  its  source  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  then  by 
the  Mississippi  down  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio,  then  by  the 
Ohio  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kankava  Biver,  then  by  a  line  crossing 
the  Virginia  mountains  and  running  to  the  Potomac,  and  lastly  by 
the  Potomac  itself  and  the  Bay  of  Chesapeak.  This  would  give  to 
each  empire  a  well-defined  frontier." 

" It  would  give,"  I  said,  "the  greater  part  of  the  Border  States 
to  the  Confederates." 

"  They  will  not  be  satisfied,"  he  answered,  "  with  less,  and  in  a 
short  time  they  will  dictate  their  own  terms.  The  Federals  seem  to 
be  bent  on  suicide,  and  it  is  by  suicide  that  empires  generally  perish. 
Repeated  defeats  and  disappointments  may  not  break  their  spirit, 
bat  they  disturb  their  reason.  As  the  danger  of  irretrievable  defeat 
grows  nearer  and  nearer,  and  looks  larger  and  larger,  they  lose  their 
presence  of  mind,  and  rush  on  destruction  as  if  they  were  fascinated. 
The  terror  of  the  Federals  is  foreign  intervention,  and  they  are  right 
in  believiiig  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  them  ;  but  yet,  as  if — ^to  repeat 
the  word — they  were  fascinated,  they  are  doing  what  will  inevitably 
bring  it  on.  They  put  me  in  mind  of  the  bird  that  in  its  extremity 
of  alarm  runs  into  the  serpent's  jaws.  Their  insults  and  injuries 
must  drive  you  into  war." 

''They  may,"  I  said,  "easily  drive  us  into  recognition  of  the 
South,  bat  with  more  difficulty  into  war." 

**  They  tell  the  world,"  he  answered,  '^  that  recognition  will  be 
foQoired  by  war.  I  trust  that  you  will  take  up  the  challenge  which 
they  have  been  offering  to  you  for  two  years.  It  does  not  become  a 
great  and  spirited  nation  to  allow  itself  to  be  deterred  by  threats 
from  an  act  of  justice.  We  have  been  expecting  you  to  do  so  for 
some  months — and  our  master  is  eager  to  join  you.  The  next  thing 
for  you  to  do  is  to  join  us  heartily  in  giving  a  good  goyemment  to 
Mexico.  Mexico  must  either  be  a  monarchy  untainted  by  slavery, 
and  protected  by  France  and  England,  or  another  Texas,  a  depend- 
enee  of  the  Southern  Anglo-American  Empire  peopled  by  slaves  and 
semi-barbarous  whites.  On  the  result  of  our  interference  depends 
the  question  whether  it  shall  be  a  Brazil,  a  peaceful  empire,  repre- 
«nting  in  America  European  civilisation  and  European  respect  for 
international  law,  or  a  portion  of  a  great  Anglo-American  republic, 
snarclucal  and  miaerable  within,  and  aggressive,  unscrupulous,  and 
mischievous  without.  Ton  committed  a  gross  blunder  when  you 
▼itbdiew  from  us  last  year.  Ton  were  much  more  interested  in 
rttodng  Mexico  from  anarchy  than  we  were.      It  was  a  Gh)d-send 
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for  yon  that  we  were  Quixotic  enougli  pour  iirer  lea  marrans  du  j 
If  we  had  not  done  so,  yon  mnst  have  done  so  yonrselves,  or  y 
would  in  a  very  few  years  have  seen  Mexico  joined  to  the  Southa 
Confederacy,  and  the  largest  and  most  powerful  slaye  State  in  tt 
world.  You  may  now  repair  your  folly.  I  strongly  urge  you,  i 
the  same  time,  if  you  can,  on  the  same  day,  to  recognise  the  Confedc 
rates,  and  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  only  well-intentioned  an 
civilised  party  in  Mexico,  that  which  desires  an  European  sovereigi 
You  may  perhaps  thereby  precipitate  a  war  with  the  Federals ;  b 
in  their  frantic  state  of  mind,  I  do  not  think  you  can  avoid  one,  an 
in  that  case  the  sooner  it  comes  the  better." 

N.  W.  Sbnior. 


COLORADO. 

CoLOKADo,  the  last-bom  State  of  the  Union,  is  little  known  in 
England,  except  perhaps  in  connection  with  a  small  insect  that  had 
the  rare  honour  of  procuring  an  Act  of  Parliament  entirely  for 
itself.  Sceptical  observers  have  doubted  whether  a  genuine  specimen 
of  the  much-dreaded  beetle  was  ever  seen  alive  in  this  country,  and 
the  curious  thing  is  that  precisely  the  same  scepticism  may  be 
indulged  in  with  regard  to  Colorado.  Whether  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  Colorado  ever  saw  a  live  Colorado  beetle  may  be  a 
matter  of  dispute  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  the  present  day  the 
beetle  is  unknown  in  the  country  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  it 
birth  and  a  name.  In  these  times  of  depression  Colorado  deserves 
attention  on  more  serious  grounds.  There  are  some  classes  of  persons 
that  may  benefit  considerably  by  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
this  newly  opened-up  country.  Farmers  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
paying  rent,  who  complain  of  want  of  sunshine  and  of  too  copious 
and  ill-regulated  rain,  may  turn  with  advantage  to  a  country  where 
"wishine  is  abundant  all  the  year  round,  and  where  the  supply  of 
water  to  their  crops  is  not  dependent  on  the  capricious  clouds,  but  is 
feiwn  through  irrigating  channels  from  streams  that  never  dry  up. 

The  situation  of  Colorado  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  agriculture 
and  stock  raising.  It  lies  almost  in  the  centre,  and  forms,  as  it 
^ere,  the  apex  of  the  North  American  Continent.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  there  stretch  eastwards  vast  rolling  plains  which  stop 
^^J  at  the  Missouri.  These  plains,  destined  one  day  to  be  the 
home  of  a  large  population,  stretch  from  north  to  south  for  about 
l.oOO  miles,  and  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  east  to  the  Missouri  River 
*hout  500  miles.  Colorado,  in  its  western  half,  embraces  a  portion 
f  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  seat  of  a  rapidly  growing  mining 
^nstry ;  in  its  eastern  division  it  occupies  a  portion  of  the  great 
Pfairie.  The  moimtains  attain  a  height  of  14,000  feet,  and  are 
'^pidly  beginning  to  attract  holiday-makers  as  the  Alps  of  America. 
^^6  plains  begin  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet,  falling  toward  the 
^m  side  of  Colorado  to  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
^Wa  high  plateau  lies  in  the  latitude  of  Spain ;  but  the  elevation 
*^d  the  cool  breezes  from  the  mountains  reduce  the  temperature  in 
^"^  Warmest  months  to  a  mean  of  75°.  The  thermometer  sometimes 
^  low  for  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  in  winter,  but  owing  to  the 
^^treme  dryness  of  the  air  the  cold  is  not  so  disagreeable  as  in  our 
^^d  climate.  S)k)w  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  for  more  than  a 
«w  dayg^  i^jii  frosts,  sufficient  to  stop  ploughing,  usually  last  for 
^^  months  in  the  year.  The  rain-fall,  with  the  addition  of  the 
■^-fkU,  is  only  from  12  to  16  inches  a  year.     The  bracing  air  of 
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these  lofty  plains  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate  are  attractia^ 
many   inyalids,  especially    those    suffering    from   weak    lungs  oT 
bronchial  affections.     The  extraordinary  abundance  of  hot  and  cold 
mineral  springs  in  the  mountains  draws  patients  of  a  different  class, 
and  Colorado  bids  fair  to  become  the  sanatorium  of  America. 

My  acquaintance  with  Colorado  began  in  1876 ;  it  was  renewed  in 
1877,  and  again  in  the  autumn  of  1879.  That  seems  a  short  time, 
but  it  covers  the  whole  period  of  the  existence  of  Colorado  as  a  State 
in  the  Union.  The  progress  of  the  centennial  State  has  been  mar- 
vellous. Twenty  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  known  to  any  bat 
trappers ;  but  in  1859  the  reports  of  gold  discoveries  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  brought  a  rush  of  adventurers,  who  formed  the  first 
population  of  the  State.  Gold  had  been  found  in  the  beds  of  the 
streams  that  flow  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  fortunes 
were  sought  and  sometimes  foimd  in  the  spadefuls  of  alluvial 
mud.  Crowds  began  to  cross  the  plains  from  Missouri,  and  per- 
formed a  tedious  journey  of  six  weeks  in  covered  waggons,  whicli 
were  facetiously  called  the  schooners  of  the  prairie.  There  was  gold 
in  the  streams,  but  not  enough  for  the  hungry  crowd  that  poured 
westwards,  and  the  cost  of  living  was  exorbitant.  Gold  washing 
was  abandoned ;  but  in  the  meantime  some  of  the  disappointed  ones 
remained  in  the  coiintry  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Denver,  now  the 
capital  of  the  State.  The  city  was  laid  out  in  1864,  and,  with  one  or 
two  checks,  the  population  has  steadily  grown  till  it  is  now  little 
short  of  50,000. 

As  the  rage  for  gold  began  to  abate,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
mineral  resources  of  Colorado  far  exceeded  even  the  first  glowing 
reports.     Veins  of  silver  ore  were  found  cropping  out  on  the  surfwe 
of  the  mountains.     The  mineral  veins  already  discovered  extend  for 
hundreds  of  miles  along  the  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and 
nothing  more  astonishes  the  traveller  than  the  sight  of  holes  an^ 
mouths  of  tunnels  all  over  the  sides  of  the  bleak  inhospitable  moun- 
tains, side  by  side  with  small  wooden  houses,  which  afford  the  hardy 
miners  all  the  protection  they  receive  from  the  storms  of  winter* 
The  general  extent  of  the  mining  industry  may  be  gathered  ito'^ 
the  out-put  of  metal  last  year,  which  amounted  to  6 J  tons  of  p^^ 
gold,  193^  tons  of  pure^silver,  about  6,000  tons  of  copper,  and  10,^)®^ 
tons  of  lead.     The  discovery  of  large  deposits  of  carbonate  of  1^^ 
ore,  each  ton  containing  about  5  lbs.  to  15  lbs.  of  silver,  has,  in  ***^ 
space  of  ten  years,  created  a  new  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitft^*^ 
Two  years  ago  the  district  where  Leadville  now  stands  did  not  ntX^ 
her  1,000  inhabitants,  but  already  a  city  has  grown  up,  with  baX>*^ 
schools,  churches,  a  theatre,  and  even  an  opera-house.     Leadvill^ 
about  11,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  for  more  than 
the  year,  from  November  till  June,  is  covered  with  snow.     Som^ 
the  miners  may  become  millionaires,  but  certainly  they  pursue  H^ 
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«8  with  slight  regard  to  personal  comfort.     Nearly  all  the 
are  over  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  some  even  are 
I  at  12,000.     Communication  with  the  lower  world  is  cut  off 
f  the  year.     The  miners  lay  in  their  stocks  of  provisions  in 
ber,  and  live  throughout  the  cold  winter  in  wooden  houses, 
f  the  miner  is  luxurious,  with  sheets  of  pasteboard.     Stories 
m  change  of  fortune  among  the  Leadville  miners  during  the 
ir  are  plentiful.     One  man,  who  six  months  ago  slept  in  a 
now  a  millionaire.   Another,  whose  family  had  been  starving 
er,  at  last  made  a  ''  strike,"  as  it  is  called,  and  forthwith 
himself  at  the  store  to  a  feast  of  sardines,  and  consumed  so 
us  of  them,  that  the  dealer  stopped  the  supply  lest  he  should 
y  lose  a  good  customer.     These  are  the  fortunate  ones,  and 
heard  of  the  many  disappointed  miners  who  search  in  vain 
sure.     It  has  been  stated  recently  that  6,000  "holes"  have 
ened  around  Leadville,  of  which  only  100  pay.     But  among 
'  blanks,  the  prizes,  if  few,  are  enormous.     One  mine  alone 
140,000  a  month.    The  Leadville  ores  seem  to  be  of  a  peculiar 
optional  character.     The  ore  is  not  found  in  true  fissure  veins 
3  in  the  rock  through  which  ore  has  been  forced  up  from 
a  depths — ^but  appears   to  have  overflowed  like  lava,  and 
»ut  in  a  horizontal  stratum.     In  some  places  there  appear  to 
such  strata,  one  lying  above  the  other.     These  mines  are  not 
ring  as  those  that  work  fissure  veins,  but  the  ore,  while  it  lasts, 
easily  taken  out  and  very  easily  smelted  into  silver-lead.     In 
e  it  is  transported  to  the  east,  where  the  metals  are  separated, 
ies  may  very  likely  arise  in  regard  to  the  ownership  of 
culiar  beds  of  ore.     The  law  of  the  State  makes  no  provision 
deposits.     The  owner  of  the  apex  of  a  true  fissure  vein  gets 
I  length  of  the  vein  on  the  reef,  and  the  ground  for  75  feet  on 
3  of  it.     Downwards  he  can  follow  the  lode,  although  it  dip 
le  surface  ground  of  an  adjacent  owner.     The  law  thus  con- 
jd  lodes  that  were  vertical,  or  but  slightly  inclined,  and  not 
that  are  nearly  horizontal.      The  Leadville  deposits  will 
'  soon  be  exhausted,  but  not  so  with  the  majority  of  mines  in 
►,  which  are  true  fissure  veins,  and  are  practically  inex- 
j.     The  mines  that  have  been  worked  longest  are  now  pro- 
the  best  quality  and  the  largest  quantity  of  ore.     Coal  is 
t.     It  has  been  mined  for  many  years  for  domestic  purposes 
ray  locomotives,  and  now  the  iron  ore  industries  are  to  have 
A  company  is  being  formed  in  New  York  and  Colorado  to 
«semer  furnaces  for  the  production  of  steel  rails.     Coal  and 
1  iron  ore  are  found  in  juxtaposition  in  the  southern  districts 
ado.     Lime  is  found  at  no  great  distance,  and  railways  run 
few  miles  of  inexhaustible  beds  of  hematite  and  magnetic 
.     There  is  plenty  of  work  on  the  spot  for  Bessemer  fur- 
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naces^  for  althougli  Colorado  is  already  not  ill  supplied  with  1,200 
miles  of  railway,  the  New  York  and  Boston  magnates,  who  now 
control  the  Colorado  lines,  are  committed  to  an  extension  of  the 
railway  system  for  another  1,000  miles  during  the  coming  years. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Colorado  possess  an  interest  of  their  own, 
but  they  also  have  a  most  important  bearing  on  the  future  of 
agriculture  in  the  State.     The  population  is  between  200,000  and 
300,000,  and  has  increased  over  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  two 
years.    About  one^half  of  the  population  is  engaged,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  mining  enterprise  among  the  mountain  ranges.   Nearly 
50,000  live  in  Denver,  and  the  rest  are  to  be  found  in  smaller  towns, 
or  engaged  in  farming  or  stock-raising.    This  large  mining  popula- 
tion affords  a  ready  market,   close  at  hand,  for  every  species  of 
agricultural  produce.    Agriculture  is  thus  conducted  under  specially 
favourable  local  circumstances.     When  the  first  rush  to  the  mines 
took  place  it  was  supposed  the  country  was  worthless  for  agricultural 
purposes.     The  surface  is   sparsely  covered  with  short  grass,  and 
although  it  seems  scanty  to  the  passing  traveller,  accident  discovered, 
what  experience  has  abundantly  confirmed,  that  it  is  of  fine  quality, 
and  sustaining  both  summer  and  winter  great  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle. 
During  the  first  winter  at  Denver  no  hay  or  fodder  could  be  obtained 
for  the  cattle  that  had  brought  the  miners  and  provisions  across  tbe 
plains,  and  the  owners  of  the  cattle  turned  them  out  on  the  prairie, 
as  they  supposed,  to  die.     In  the  following  spring,  however,  the 
animals  were  aU  found  in  good  condition  about  thirty  miles  below 
Denver,  and  the  nutritious  powers  of  the  scanty  herbage  required  no 
other  proof.     The  soil  at  the  first  glance  does  not  look  promising. 
It  is  composed  of  a  fine  dark  brown  mould  mixed  with  gravel,  very 
compact,  but  at  the  same  time  very  porous  and  friable.     Where  the 
gravel  has  been  completely  decomposed,  or  the  soil  consists  of  fin^ 
dust,  blown  or  washed  from  the  higher  portions  of  the  plains  (called 
Bluffs),  it  inclines  to  clay.   Near  the  surface  the  earth  is  darker  than 
lower  down,  but  the  quality  is  essentially  the  same  and  very  uniform 
throughout.     The  soil  is  indeed  so  rich  in  the  mineral  constituents 
of  plants,  and  its  depth  so  great,  that  with  a  proper  supply  of  water 
it  yields  larger  and  finer  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  than  any 
other  State  in  America.     Water,  however,  is  necessary,  except  in 
the  bottoms  of  the  shallower  valleys  traversed  by  streams  ;  and  the 
cultivable  land  is  thus  limited  to  the  area  that  the  water  of  the 
mountain  streams  will  suffice  to  irrigate.    The  agricultural  portion  of 
the  State  is  confined  to  the  strip  of  land,  ten  to  thirty  miles  broad, 
which  extends  from  north  to  south,  the  whole  width  of  the  State, 
along  the  plains  at  the  base  of  the  foot-hills.     Owing  to  the  general 
flatness  and  gradual  sloping  character  of  the  ground  the  land  can  be 
irrigated  at  small  cost.    Between  Denver  and  the  northern  boundary 
of  Colorado  six  principal  streams,  besides  the  river  Platte,  flow  from 
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.  ike  foot-hills  across  the  plains.     The  water  from  these  streams  is 
toveyed  in  canals  or  ditches,  which   are  sometimes  as  much  as  50 
lukfl  long.     Some  of  the  smaller  canals  have  been  bnilt  by  co- 
operation among  the  farmers.     In  other  cases  they  are  owned  by 
local  joint-stock  companies,  of  which  the  shares  are  held  principally 
.  Vf  the  farmers  themselves.     The  largest  of  all — the  Lorimer  and 
J  Vdd  Canal — ^is  the  property  of  the  Colorado  Mortgage  Company  of 
j  london.    It  is  50  miles  long,  from  25  to  30  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
J  lad  carries  water  to  irrigate  40,000  acres.     The  company  itself  owns 
;  JD,000  acres,  which,  with  a  right  in  perpetuity  to  sufficient  water  for 
irrigation,  it  is  selling  at  52«.  to  60^.  per  acre.     The  land  is  sold  in 
,  faantities  of  80  acres  and  upwards.     At  this  rate  the  land  is  freely 
.'  puchased,  payment  being  taken  in  five  instalments  for  the  con- 
TOience  of  buyers.     Settlers  on  the  public  lands  can  buy  water  for 
jEI  per  acre.     By  homesteading  a  settler  can  become  owner  of  160 
[  acres  for  a  few  pounds,  but  he  must  reside  on  it  for  five  years  before 
>  ie  can  get  a  title.     The  settler  may  choose  to  pre-empt,  in  which 
I  te  residence  for  six  months,  together  with  the  execution  of  certain 
I  nprorements,  gives  a  title.   By  pre-emption  the  land  may  be  obtained 
;  «r5«.  an  acre  if  distant  from  a  railway,  or  10«.  an  acre  if  in  the 
^Jciiiitjr  of  a  railway.     A  settler  can  only  homestead  or  pre-empt 
•oe.    Railways  are  owners  of  land  along  their  lines,  in  square 
■fles  alternately  with  the  public  lands,  which  are  subject  to  home- 
•Wing  and  pre-emption.     Railways  sell  their  land  at  prices  vary- 
ing from  12s,  6d.  to  25«.  an  acre  according  to  circumstances. 

The  undulation  of  the  plains  makes  ploughing  and  irrigation  very 
•8y.  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  farmer,  not  directly  from  the 
•mh  canal,  but  from  a  subsidiary  ditch,  formed  witb  a  plough  along 
fte  surface  of  the  plain,  on  a  nearly  uniform  slope.  The  farmer 
^^▼ates  with  his  plough  a  similar  smaller  trench  along  the  top  of 
fteland  he  intends  to  plough,  and  then,  making  breaks  in  the  lower 
t4e,  aflows  the  water  to  flow  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  field. 
After  two  or  three  days  the  land  is  ready  for  ploughing,  and  the 
^r  is  turned  off.  After  irrigation,  a  pair  of  light  horses  will  turn 
^^  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  a  day.  Cereals  require  to  be 
^^•tered  once  or  twice  in  the  season.  The  custom  is  to  break  new 
'^  in  August,  September,  and  October,  turning  the  sod  two  or 
1*^  inches  deep,  and  the  winter  frost  pulverises  it,  and  makes  it 
^^  a  good  seed-bed  by  spring.  Old  stubble  land  is  irrigated  in  a 
"^ilar  manner  before  being  ploughed,  either  in  autumn  or  spring, 
•^d  the  seed  is  sown  as  soon  after  ploughing  as  possible.  The  soil, 
J^^  ttoroughly  wet,  is  very  retentive  of  moisture,  and  no  more 
^gation  is  necessary  till  June,  when  the  water  is  again  turned 
^  the  crops  for  a  day  or  two.  The  land  is  very  easily  tilled  and 
^***iied,  and  irrigation  is  a  simple  process,  as  may  be  easily  under- 
^^  from  the  fact  that  one  man  alone  (exchanging,  it  may  be,  help 
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with  a  neighbour  in  harvest)  can  cultiyate  80  acres  under  crops  in 
rotation^  and  that,  too,  without  working  so  hard  as  a  small  farmer  in 
this  country.  Self-binding  reaping  machines  are  in  general  use,  and 
give  complete  satisfaction.  Threshing  machines,  driven  by  steam  or 
horse  power,  are  driven  from  farm  to  farm  as  at  home. 

Colorado  produces  all  the  kinds  of  crops  and  vegetables  grown  in 
England,  with  the  addition  of  many  that  flourish  only  in  a  warmer 
climate,  such  as  Indian  corn,  sugar  beet,  tomatoes,  &c.  Grapes  and 
peaches  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  State 
grapes  and  plums  grow  wild.  Flax  is  also  occasionally  met  with 
growing  wild.  The  wheat  and  barley  raised  on  the  irrigated  lands 
are  as  fine  as  any  in  the  world.  The  average  crop  of  wheat  is  from 
20  to  25  bushels  per  acre ;  of  barley,  about  35  bushels  ;  and  of  oats, 
it  is  asserted  that  in  the  uplands  the  yield  is  occasionally  as  high  as 
firom  80  to  90  bushels  per  acre.  Specimens  of  cabbages,  mangolds, 
swedes,  and  beet-root  of  enormous  size,  are  exhibited  at  the  State 
fair ;  but  as  cattle  feeding  is  not  yet  practised,  they  are  raised  chiefly 
for  domestic  use.  But  the  average  of  crops  is  not  much  indication 
of  what  the  soil,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  farmer,  may  be  made  to 
yield.  The  majority  of  those  who  have  taken  to  farming  in  Colorado 
knew  little  or  nothing  of  the  business  when  they  settled,  and  the 
cultivation  would  generally  be  considered  slovenly  at  home.  When 
the  soil  is  well  cleaned  and  tilled,  and  the  supply  of  water 
adequate,  a  return  of  35  or  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  may  be 
reasonably  expected  ;  and  in  several  cases  last  season,  although  the 
crops  are  not  considered  generally  large,  over  45  bushels  of  wheat 
have  been  threshed  out.  The  prices  obtained  are,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  tolerably  high.  The  quantity  of  cultivable  land  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  mining  population,  and,  as  the  nearest  competitor 
is  about  500  miles  ofi^,  the  Colorado  farmer  has  the  cost  of  carriage 
in  his  favour.  The  demand  for  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  milk  is 
great,  and  in  supplying  it  the  industrious  farmer's  wife  can  add  very 
materially  to  his  income.  Wheat  sells  at  from  32s.  to  368. ;  barley, 
from  258.  to  308. ;  oats,  from  178.  6d.  to  208.  per  quarter.  Hay 
is  sold  at  from  508.  to  608.  per  2000  lbs.,  butter  from  l8.  to 
l8.  6d.  per  lb.,  and  eggs  from  l8.  to  l8.  3d.  per  dozen.  Farm 
labour  of  satisfactory  quality  can  without  difficulty  be  obtained. 
Wages  are  about  £5  per  month,  with  board  and  lodging,  which  cost 
as  much  more.  The  labourer  is  engaged  by  the  month,  and  although 
he  is  dispensed  with  from  October  to  April,  farmers  easily  get  hands. 
As  a  general  rule,  however,  farmers  in  Colorado  work  on  their  farms 
themselves,  but  they  have  the  satisfaction  that  the  land  is  their  own, 
and  that  in  such  a  climate,  and  with  such  a  soil,  labour  is  much 
lighter  and  more  agreeable  than  is  dreamt  of  in  this  country.  For 
the  same  reasons  the  cost  of  labour  per  acre,  although  the  wages  paid 
to  the  labourer  are  high,  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  greater  than  the  farmer 
has  to  pay  in  Scotland,  and  by  those  who  have  capital,  farming  is 
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being  prweciited  on  a  large  scale  with  great  profits.  During  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year  there  is  little,  if  any,  work  to  be  done  on 
taimB,  bat  a  poshing  man  may  hire  out  his  team  and  make  a  good 
bit  of  money  in  the  winter  months. 

For  a  new  country,  the  drawbacks  are  not  serious.     Some  years 
ago,  in  1875,  Colorado,  in  common  with  the  Middle  States  and  some 
ports  of  Canada,  was  yisited  by  clouds  of  grasshoppers,  which  con- 
funed  the  greater  part  of  the  crops.      These  unwelcome  guests 
diaqipeaied  as  mysteriously  as  they  came,  and  have  done  no  damage 
dnee  that  year.    The  fEumers  have  studied  the  ways  of  these  pests, 
sod  are  confident  that  the  crops  can  hereafter  be  protected  from 
danger.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  by  some  that  the  grass- 
hoppers come  once  in  seven  years.    But  the  farmers  do  not  seem  to 
dread  their  coming  so  much  as  formerly,  and  extended  cultivation  is 
aid  to  prevent  their  reappearance.     Autumn  or  early  spring  sowing 
pots  the  crops  beyond  danger  before  the  full-grown  insects  make 
their  appearance  in  autumn,  and  experience  taught  several  means 
of  eflEertnally  destroying  the  young  ones  in  the  following  spring. 
Already  in  the  cultivable  region  Colorado  has  developed  the  prin- 
cipal amenities  of  civilisation.    As  the  country  settles,  free  schools 
are  built  in  every  district.    A  certain  proportion  of  the  public  lands 
is  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  any  deficiency  is 
Bet  by  taxation*    The  local  taxes,  however,  do  not  exceed  sixpence 
per  acre ;  and  in  all  the  small  towns  churches  of  various  d^iomina- 
tiaos  have  been  built,  and  are  maintained  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  houses  in  which  the  farmers  live  are  at  first  wooden-framed 
buildings,  lined  with  sheets  of  pasteboard,  and  in  that  climate  are 
bond  very  tolerable.    When  the  farmer  makes  a  little  money,  he 
builds  a  brick  house.     Cotton-wool  trees  are  planted  round  the 
bomestead,  and  with  irrigation  these  quick-growing  saplings  in  a 
few  yean  shade  the  house  and  contribute  a  charming  variety  to  the 
hndacape.    In  the  older  parts,  settled  ten  years  ago,  some  of  the 
bmen  have  planted  these  trees  round  their  fields,  and  improved  the 
iipeet  of  the  country  to  a  wonderful  degree.    Coals  are  abundant, 
and  may  be  had  at  any  railway  station  at  about  fifteen  shillings  a 
ton.    llie  general  standard  of  living  is  high.     People  live  well ; 
erery  one,  fnftlndiTig  the  fimn  labourer,  has  meat  and  tea  or  coffee 
three  times  a  day. 

But  although  a  great  future  undoubtedly  awaits  the  fimning 
interest  in  Colorado,  the  present  profit  is  greatest  for  the  stock- 
keepers.  There  is»  indeed,  probably  no  part  of  the  world  where  a 
TDong  man  with  a  few  thousands  can  employ  himself  more  agreeably 
or  profitably  than  in  rearing  cattle  on  the  plains  of  Colorado  or 
Wyoming,  or  in  the  Parks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges.  A  few 
Iniadred  pounds  expended  on  houses  and  the  erection  of  coralls  in 
the  nei^boarhood  of  a  permanent  stream  will  form  a  basis  of  opera- 
^um,  and  he  can  graze  his  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  cattle  on  the 
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public  lands  around  without  rent.  The  outlay  is  the  food  and  wages 
of  his  "  cowboys ; "  and  after  providing  for  that  expense,  he  may 
devote  the  whole  remainder  of  his  capital  to  the  purchase  of  graded 
heifers  and  good  shorthorn  bulls.  Graded  heifers  may  be  got  across 
the  mountains  in  Montana,  California,  or  in  Oregon,  at  a  cost  of  £3 
each.  Shorthorn  bulls,  fairly  bred,  and  suitable  for  the  country, 
can  be  purchased  at  from  £10  to  £20.  Sheep,  of  satisfactory  quality, 
are  driven,  or  rather  eat  their  way,  from  California,  and  can  occasion* 
ally  be  bought  in  Colorado  or  Wyoming  at  12«.  When  crossed  with  a 
better  class  of  sheep  they  soon  improve,  and  yield  fleeces  of  5  to  6  lbs. 

If  the  stockman  has  the  faculty  to  select  good  men — and  such  are 
to  be  had  out  in  the  West — ^he  need  not  make  himself  a  prisoner  in 
his  ranch,  but  may  treat  himself  to  a  month's  hunting  in  the  moun- 
tains, or  even  to  a  trip  to  England,  without  imperilling  his  interests. 
How  long  the  present  system  will  last,  of  pasturing  on  the  public 
lands,  is  uncertain.  Last  summer  a  Commission  of  Congress  was 
engaged  on  an  inquiry  into  the  best  system  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  public  lands,  and  an  idea  is  entertained  that  the 
government  will  sell  land  suitable  for  grazing,  but  too  dry  for  culti- 
vation, in  lots  of  eight  square  miles,  about  4,000  acres,  at  a  low 
figure.  Should  this  policy  be  adopted,  the  ranches  will  be  fenced  in, 
and  a  much  higher  type  of  cattle  can  then  be  advantageously  intro- 
duced than  would  pay  when,  as  at  present,  the  cattle  of  different 
owners  roam  together  on  the  plains.  The  profits  of  the  present 
system  are  enormous,  notwithstanding  the  low  price  of  cattle.  A 
three-year-old  steer,  weighing  alive  about  1,200  lbs.,  fetches  only  £4. 
The  increase  of  the  stock,  after  deducting  deaths,  is  about  80  per 
cent,  on  the  number  of  the  cows,  if  the  cattle  are  fairly  well  attended 
to.  The  attention  required  is  not  much.  To  cut  the  grass  with  a 
mowing-machine  in  some  of  the  meadows,  and  to  save  the  hay  for  the 
emergency  of  a  snow-storm  severe  enough  to  debar  the  cattle  from 
their  food,  is  all  that  is  necessary.  But  even  that  slight  precaution 
is,  I  fear,  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule  in  the  Colorado  ranches. 

The  ease  with  which  meat  may  be  grown  out  in  the  West,  was 
forcibly  impressed  on  my  attention  by  an  incident  I  observed  in 
the  North  Park.  The  North  Park  is  a  great  undulating  plain  within 
the  Rocky  Moxmtains,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  or  8,000  feet.  The 
drove  I  saw  consisted  of  3,000  cattle,  of  a  size  and  quality  that  would 
have  attracted  favourable  notice  in  any  of  our  markets  at  home. 
They  had  been  feeding  on  very  nutritious  grass  in  the  Park  all 
summer,  and  were  expected  to  weigh  1,400  lbs.  They  were  bom  on 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  were  feeding  here,  as  a  resting-point  in  their 
journey  from  California  eastwards.  They  were  part  of  a  lot  sold  to 
Chicago  dealers  at  £7  lOs.  a  head,  and  were  going  to  Illinois  to  he 
fattened  for  the  English  market,  and  would  reach  Liverpool,  ready 
for  the  butcher,  early  in  1880.    Thus  cattle  that  first  see  the  light 
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on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  are  driyen  slowly,  at  the  rate  of  about 
ten  miles  a  day,  as  far  as  the  centre  of  America,  and  after  grazing 
there  for  a  year,  are  carried  by  railway  to  the  maize-growing  States, 
whotce,  after  a  stay  of  a  few  months,  they  make  their  final  journey 
to  LiyerpooL  These  are  facts  that  lead  to  reflection.  Only  ten 
yein  ago,  cattle  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  were  taken 
westward  across  the  mountains  to  Calif omia,  but  the  tables  are  now 
tamed.  Cattle-breeding  has  developed  so  rapidly  in  the  Pacific 
Stttes,  as  not  merely  to  supply  the  demand  there,  but  to  pour  its 
sorphs  of  the  improved  American  cattle  back  to  the  East,  and  thus 
to  sapplant  the  inferior  Texas  breed,  which  in  a  few  years  may  be 
expected  to  disappear  altogether.  It  is  computed  that  during  the 
piesent  year  50,000  cattle  have  made  the  journey  eastwards  across 
the  plains. 

Looking  at  the  capacity  for  development  shown  by  facts  like  these, 
it  is  idle  to  imagine  that  the  supply  of  American  cattle  will  become 
exhausted  within  any  time  that  can  be  mentioned  in  the  proximate 
btore.  These  plains,  covering  thousands  of  square  miles,  are 
q)eeially  adapted  for  rearing  cattle.  But  there  is  one  direction  in 
which  a  government,  even  moderately  acquainted  with  the  interests 
of  beef-producers,  might  confer  a  benefit  upon  the  farming  interest. 
We  cannot  compete  with  the  American  stock-keeper  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  meat  production,  but  in  the  last  stage  of  all — the  fattening 
tat  the  market,  which  is  at  present  done  in  Illinois  and  other  maize- 
giowing  States — the  farmer  in  this  country  has  facilities  which 
voold  enable  him  to  distance  his  American  competitor.  The  cattle 
I  9!^  were  to  be  transported  by  rail  to  Illinois  at  a  cost  of  25^.  or 
^.  per  head ;  for  other  £5  a  head  those  cattle  could  be  landed  at 
liverpooL  The  store  cattle  sold  in  Colorado  for  £7  lOs.  These 
tonld  be  sold  at  a  profit  to  all  concerned  in  Liverpool  at  £15  a  head, 
^  when  fattened,  could  be  sold  readily,  even  in  these  bad  times, 
^£20  a  head.  But  this  profit  of  £5  a  head  is  forced  into  the 
pxieta  of  Illinois  farmers  by  the  wisdom  of  our  Gk)vemment, 
^ch  prohibits  the  importation  of  store  cattle  for  the  farmer,  and 
•ittitg  only  fat  cattle  for  the  butcher.  Such  conduct  from  "  the 
^ers'  friends  "  is  not  kindly. 

'Hioee  who  say  that  there  is  disease  among  American  cattle,  and 

^t  what  the  farmer  wants  above  all  things  is  protection  from 

^•eaae,  betray  a  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

^M  real  opposition  comes  from  a  few  breeders  of  cattle  who  have 

the  ear  of  the  Government,  and  who  object  to  any  store  cattle  being 

Sported,  whether  in  health  or  disease ;    but  the  great  body  of 

^^ers  want  cheap  store  cattle,  and  they  can  have  them  both  cheap 

•'^d  healthy  from  the  "natural  breeding  grounds  of  the  West,  if  only 

..  ^  Government  would  put  itself  to  a  little  trouble  and  exercise  a 

*^  care  and  oonmion  sense.     There  never  has  been  any  disease  in 
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the  Western  States  or  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  or  Michigan.  The  direct 
route  for  cattle  is  through  those  States  on  the  main  lines  of  railway, 
and,  crossing  into  Canada  at  Detroit  or  Port  Huron,  they  could  be 
shipped  from  Canadian  ports.  Cattle  could  thus  be  carried  to 
England  without  oyer  approaching  at  any  point  within  hundreds  ot 
miles  of  any  place  where  disease  has  existed.  Those  acquainted 
with  the  systJ  of  transport  know  that  simple  and  effective^ge. 
ments  could  be  made  insuring  that  only  Western  cattle  should  pass 
into  Canada,  and  the  only  hope  I  see  for  the  British  grazier  is  m 
getting  these  cattle.  The  attention  of  the  department  was  called  to 
this  suggestion  by  a  question  put  in  the  House  of  Commons  last 
session,  but  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Government  would  not  con- 
descend so  far  as  even  to  promise  an  inquiry.  Such  neglect  we  aie 
unfortunately  but  too  familiar  with,  and  there  seems  little  hope  of  a 
change  until  farmers  and  mercantile  men  insist  on  having  some  men 
in  the  Government  of  this  commercial  and  agricultural  country  who 
know  practically  something  of  the  country's  interests.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  we  should  be  better  off  if  we  interfered  less  in  our  neigh- 
bours' afiSurs,  and  paid  some  attention  to  our  own. 

In  the  present  agricultural  crisis  I  observe  that  hope  is  maintained 
in  some  quarters  by  the  notion  that  the  supply  of  agricultural  produce 
from  America  will  fall  off.  This  hope  is  based  on  the  expectation 
of  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  transport,  and  of  the  inability  of  the 
American  farmer,  in  the  face  of  an  increasing  home  demand,  to  grow 
wheat  as  cheaply  as  he  has  hitherto  done.  It  seems  to  me  that  for 
some  years  to  come,  at  all  events,  these  expectations  will  prove 
delusive.  In  the  Western  States  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  wheat 
can  be  raised  on  the  grand  scale  at  a  price  with  which  the  British 
fiirmer  cannot  compete,  assuming  that  he  continues  to  pay  the  present 
rents.  But  it  is  not  these  large  producers  whom  the  British  farmer  has 
really  to  fear.  The  farming  capitalist  in  America  usually  stretches  hia 
arms  too  wide.  He  wants  to  be  the  biggest  wheat  grower  in  the  world, 
buys  all  the  land  he  can  get,  and  mortgages  it  at  10  per  cent. ;  very 
probably  the  greater  part  of  his  working  capital  is  also  borrowed. 
With  a  fine  crop  he  makes  a  large  profit,  which  will  very  likely  be 
used  to  buy  still  more  land.  But  a  bad  crop  or  low  prices  tell  a 
different  tale,  and  not  unfrequently  the  mortgage  sweeps  away  his 
whole  property.  The  huge  farm  is  broken  up  into  lots  of  160  to 
320  acres,  or  it  may  be  640  acres,  with  a  facility,  cheapness,  and 
simplicity  that  would  astonish  our  lawyers.  Free  trade  in  land  on  a 
sound  tenure  soon  adjusts  the  size  of  farms  to  the  local  conditions. 
The  price  of  agricultural  produce  will  not  be  regulated  by  these 
huge  capitalists,  but  by  the  small  farmer  who  is  the  principal 
labourer  on  his  own  land.  He  comes  from  the  Eastern  States  or 
Europe  with  a  wife  and  family,  and  settles  on  the  public  land  almost 
without  cost,  or  he  may  find  better  land  belonging  to  a  railway  com- 
pany, for  which  he  will  pay  £1  to  £2  an  acre,  in  seven  or  ten  yearly 
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instalments.     He  will  cultivate  60  or  80  acres  with  his  own  hand 
and  team,  at  first — if  he  comes,  like  a  great  many,  knowing  nothing 
of  fanning — with  indifferent  results.     Of  his  60  acres  perhaps  40  are 
under  wheat,  the  rest  being  laid  out  in  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  and 
Tegetables.    He  keeps  a  cow  and  pig  and  poultry.     Add  to  these 
things  groceries,  and  the  provisions  of  his  household  do  not  need  to 
be  fiirther  indebted  to  the  outside  world.     If  he  can  sell  only  40 
quarters  of  wheat  off"  his  40  acres  at  15s.  a  quarter,  he  will  procure 
clothes  and  groceries  suflBcient  for  a  comfortable  subsistence  for  his 
family.    If  he  cannot  get  15».  a  quarter  he  must  take  what  he  can, 
and  try  to  make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  his  eggs,  butter,  poultry, 
and  pigs.     His  farm  is  his  home  as  well  as  his  livelihood,  and  he 
cannot  abandon  it  when  wheat  comes  below  what  the  wheat  manu- 
facturer would  consider  a  paying  price.     The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  beef  and  cheese.     The  farmer  will  produce  the  article  that  he 
finds  to  pay  best,  but  some  produce  he  must  raise  in  order  to  get  the 
necessary  comforts  of  life. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  rates  of  carriage  last  spring  were  too 
m  to  be  remxmerative,  but  American  railways,  paying  good  divi- 
^Jends,  can  carry  at  rates  that  would  not  pay  in  this  country.     The 
Union  Pacific  Railway,  which  has  made  fortunes  for  its  founders, 
carries  cattle  between  points  where  there  is  no  competition  at  half 
the  through  rates  charged  at  home.    Coal  is  carried  across  the  plains, 
^bere  there  is  no  competition,  on  railways  the  bonds  of  which  are 
at  a  premium,  at  Is.  4d.  per  ton  per  mile.     Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
^iat  the  Americans  have  first-rate  water  communication  from  the 
^beat-growing  districts  with  which  the  railways  have  to  compete. 
Already  vessels  have  loaded  in  Lake  Superior  and  delivered  direct 
^t  Liverpool ;  and,  when  the  Welland  Canal  now  nearly  finished  is 
^Dipleted,  vessels  carrying  5,000  quarters  of  wheat  will  load  at 
^nicago  for  European  ports.     Practically,  however,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent heating,  it  is  found  expedient  to  tranship  cargoes  of  wheat 
^hipped  in  autumn,  and  by  the  use  of  elevators  transhipment  from 
"'^  or  vessels  to  railway  trucks,  and  vice  versa,  costs  only  2s.  or 
^'  per  quarter.     In  the  busiest  season  last  year  wheat  was  sent  by 
^  from  Chicago  to  New  York  for  7«.  per  quarter ;  by  water  it  was 
*°^er.     The  freight  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  was  at  the  same 
P^od  4«.   to  4s.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  these  are  maximum  rates, 
^''^m  the  improvements  to  be  expected  in  steamers,  and  an  increase 
^^  ^Competition  by  the  opening  of  new  lines  of  communication  by 
^<1  and  water,  the  reasonable  prediction  is  that  rates  of  carriage 
^^  be  lower  in  the  future  even  than  in  the  past.     The  average  rate 
^^  transport  from  Chicago  to  Liverpool  will  in  all  likelihood  fall  • 
^^  of  even  10s.  per  quarter.     I  cannot  therefore  bring  myself  to 
^J4  that  we  have  seen  the  last  of  American  competition,  or  that 
^  lowest  point  in  depression  has  yet  been  reached. 

J.  W.  Babglat. 
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In  a  recent  series  of  essays  Professor  Seeley  has  wisely  counselled 
the  historian  to  restrict  his  survey  in  future  to  the  political  pheno- 
mena of  his  subject,  and  to  abandon  his  present  practice  of  inserting, 
at  stated  interyals,  in  his  work  a  conventional  and  necessarily  inade- 
quate dissertation  on  the  manners,  art,    literature,  social  institu- 
tions, scientific  and  philosophic  theories,  commercial  and  industrial 
aspects  of  the  particular  period  upon  which  he  is  for  the  time 
engaged.     This  advice,  perhaps,  will  not  be  altogether  welcome  to 
those  aspiring  minds  who  would  fain  "  take  all  knowledge  to  be  their 
province."     But  it  would  seem  probable  that  they  will  soon  feel 
themselves  to  have  no  choice  in  the  matter.     The  complexity  of 
modem  life  is  increasing  so  rapidly  as  to  outstrip  all  efforts  of  mortal 
man  to  keep  pace  with  its  advance.     Non  si  Ungues  centum :  not  if 
the  human  powers  of  research,  of  arrangement,  of  analysis,  and  of 
literary  composition  were   increased  an   hundredfold,   could   they 
accomplish  the  task  which  a  writer  would  set  himself  who  should 
resolve  to  treat,  and  with  all  the  thoroughness  which  the  modem 
view  of  history  demands,  of  every  aspect,  social  as  well  as  political,  of 
our  many-sided  EngKsh  life.     That  subject  of  so  much  speculation 
and  recipient  of  so  many  admonitions — the  future  historian — may 
perhaps  be  among  us  at  this  moment  in  the  flesh,  and  disputing  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youth  and  inexperience  the  proposition  above  laid 
down.     If  so,  one  could  hardly  do  better  than  recommend  to  him  an 
attentive  study  of  the  two  substantial  volumes  which  Mr.  T.  H.  S. 
Escott^  has  just  placed  at  his  service.     Their  contents   are  not 
history,  they  are  only  the  materials  of  history ;  but  from  the  amount 
of  patient  and  conscientious  labour  which  has  so  obviously  been 
bestowed  on   the  collection  and   arrangement  of    them,   we  may 
measure  the  undertaking  of  a  historian   who,    in  addition  to  his 
ordinary  duty  of  narrating  events,  should  apply  himself  to  master 
all  the  details  of  the  institutions  which  Mr.  Escott  describes — ^all  the 
political,    commercial,    financial,    judicial,    industrial,    educational 
matters  with  which  these  volumes  deal — and  then,  finally,  proceed  to 
discuss  all  the  questions  at  which  Mr.  Escott  only  glances,  and  to 
attempt  a  solution  of  all  the  problems  which  it  was  his  business  only 
to  state.     The  mere  headings  of  such  a  series  of  chapters  as  those 
on  Rural   Administration,   Municipal  Government,  The  Working 
Classes,   Pauperism   and  Thrift,  Co-operation,  Criminal  England, 

(1)  England:  Us  People,  Polity,  and  Pttrauita,     By  T.  H.  S.  Escott.    Caasell,  Fetter, 
Galpin,  &  Co.,  London,  Faris,  and  New  York. 
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^acationalEngland, Official  England,  Religious  Bugland,  Professional 
^gland — will  show  the  extent  of  the  ground  over  which  a  his- 
torian would  have  to  follow  the  author  ;  while  the  following  passages 
^  giye  some  idea  of  the  further  region  which  he  would  have  to 
traverse  alone.  It  is  Mr.  Escott's  enumeration  of  the  political  and 
social  questions  which  have  emerged  or  become  urgent  within  the 
last  generation,  and  which,  as  has  beep  said,  it  was  not  within  the 
«cope  of  his  work  to  discuss  in  any  exhaustive  way : — 

"  Old  lines  of  social  demarcation  have  been  obliterated,  ancient  landmarks 
of  thought  and  belief  removed,  new  standards  of  expediency  and  right  created. 
• ...  We  have  made  for  ourselves  strange  gods,  and  we  live  in  a  state  of  tran- 
ffltion  to  a  yet  unknown  order.  The  precise  functions  of  the  new  philosophy, 
science,  theology,  and  art  are  as  loosely  defined  as  the  exact  provinces  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  realm  or  the  future  relations  of  the  different  component 
parts  of  society.  We  hold  enlarged  conceptions  of  our  place  in  the  scale  of  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  but  what  England's  mission  really  is  we  have  not  quite 
decided.  We  are  in  process  of  making  up  our  minds  what  respect  or  atten- 
tion, in  fixing  the  destinies  of  a  great  nation,  is  due  to  the  popular  will,  what 
obeisance  to  the  sovereign,  what  confidence  to  the  sovereign's  advisers.  We 
ve  in  perplexity  as  to  the  course  we  should  steer  between  the  democratic  and 
the  monarchical  principles.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  the  governed  or  the 
governors  should  be  the  judges  of  the  plan  of  government  that  is  adopted.  It 
u  an  open  question  whether  we^  should  accept  measiu-es  because  of  the 
i^,  or  base  our  estimate  of  the  man  upon  his  measures.  The  respective  rights 
of  employer  and  employed,  capital  and  industry,  are  an  unsolved  problem.  A 
clear  and  generally  accepted  notion  of  the  duties  of  the  State  has  still  to  be 

formed." 

I 

^e  may  not  agree  with  Mr.  Escott  that  all  these  questions  are  as 
^psn,  ia  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  word,  as  he  represents  them ; 
Wt  if  they  are  not  all  "  debatable,"  in  the  sense  of  dividing  opinion 
^iially  or  nearly  equally  on  their  merits,  they  are  at  any  rate  all  of 
4em  debated. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  these  volumes  without  a  certain  sense  of 
mi  exaltation  which  is  the  mind's  response  to  an  adequate  present- 
^t  of  any  kind  of  greatness.     And  this,  apart  from  their  high 
^*Iue  to  the  politician  and  the  public  writer,  as  a  manual  of  refer- 
^ce  on  matters  of  detail,  is,  perhaps,  their  highest  praise ;  for  it  is 
^80  to  present  to  us  a  vast  and,  complex  whole,  that  its  com- 
plexity shall  impress  more   strongly  than  its  vastness — that  our 
**^tal  condition   shall  be  one  of   bewilderment    rather  than   of 
**^^tion  or  awe.     And  to  say  that  a  writer,  or  a  painter,  or  an 
Viator  has  avoided  this,  is  the  same  as  saying  that  his  powers  both  of 
^^^^ption  and  execution  have  proved  equal  to  his  difficult  task.   By 
'^flection,  by  imagination,  by  study,  or  by  such  combination  of  these 
^ "denature  of  his  subject  requires  or  permits,  he  must  himself  have 
^Ji  to  the  height  of  outlook  from  which  others  now  survey  his 
^J^'k;  and  what  is  more,  and  harder,  he  must  further  have  shown 
^^  a  master  of  those  rare  arts  of  guidance  whereby  alone  ho 

k2 
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can  enable  others  to  stand  besfde  him.  The  two  kinds  of  faculty 
which  complete  success  of  this  kind  demands  are  more  frequently 
found  dissociated  than  in  company.  Often  does  a  matchless  ex- 
positor in  detail  fail  to  bring  or  keep  his  subject  as  a  whole  witliin 
the  range  of  his  own  and  his  reader's  or  hearer's  view ;  but  yet  more 
often  has  a  wide  and  comprehensive  observer  and  thinker  been  left, 
through  lack  of  expression,  to  enjoy  his  prospect  by  himself.  It  is 
no  light  achievement  for  Mr.  Escott  to  have  shown  in  a  work  of  sucli 
magnitude  that  he  possesses  the  powers  of  both  these  types  and  the 
weaknesses  of  neither.  He  has  not  been  compelled  to  narrow  his 
survey  in  order  to  preserve  the  clearness  of  his  picture ;  nor,  ex- 
tending it,  has  he  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  detail.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  mere  flattery  to  say  that  he  has  dealt  witl 
every  department  of  the  national  life  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
the  specialist,  or  that  in  his  treatment  of  the  several  parts  of  his 
subject  he  has  always  accurately  observed  the  proportion  which 
they  bear,  in  fact,  to  one  another ;  but  it  is  doing  him  no  more  than 
justice  to  admit  that  his  shortcomings  in  these  respects  are  not  so 
serious  as  to  affect  the  substantial  value  of  his  book.  After  all 
deductions  made  under  these  heads,  it  remains  true  that  he  has 
taken  and  retained  a  fairly  steady  grasp  on  his  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  that  he  enables  any  commonly  attentive  and  receptive  reader  to 
do  the  same. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  impression  which  the  picture  pre- 
sented to  us  in  these  volumes  leaves  upon  the  mind  ?  That  the 
panorama  which  is  unrolled  before  us  is  a  moving  and  inspiriting 
ono  has  already  been  implied.  Eegard  it  how  we  will,  with  what- 
ever of  triumph  or  foreboding,  it  is  a  mighty  drama  of  human  effort 
that  we  feel  we  have  been  witnessing.  As  a  record  of  mere 
material  progress,  as  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  man's  advance 
towards  complete  dominion  over  the  powers  of  nature  and  supreme 
mastery  of  the  arts  of  life,  the  delight  in  its  contemplation  must 
indeed  be  as  lasting  as  are  the  gains  to  humanity  which  it  registers. 
But  when  we  look  beyond  the  smoke  of  our  factories  and  the  steam 
of  our  locomotives,  when  we  listen  for  other  sounds  than  the  clamour 
of  our  markets  and  the  clink  of  our  money-bags,  what  shall  we  say 
of  aU  else  that  we  see  and  hear  P  Are  we  greater,  wiser,  stronger 
than  that  England  of  a  century,  a  half-century,  a  generation  ago, 
which  we  seem  to  have  left  so  many  ages  behind  us  P  Greater,  I 
mean,  in  anything  but  the  greatness  that  can  be  measured  by  riches, 
wiser  and  stronger  with  any  other  than  the  wisdom  which  accumu- 
lated wealth  attests,  and  the  strength  which  it  confers  P  It  did  not 
enter  into  Mr.  Escott's  plan  to  discuss  this  question  ;  and  to  decide  it 
Anally  we  Englishmen  should  first  have  to  agree — a  serious  pre- 
liminary difficulty — upon  a  definition  of  the  qualities  of  national 
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wisdom,  strength,  and  greatness,  or,  at  any  rate,  upon  a  definition 
of  the  national  policy  by  which  our  title  to  these  qualities  is  to  be 
provei  According  to  some  we  are  wiser — truly  wiser — than  our 
ibre&thers  in  exact  proportion  to  our  more  exclusive  application  to 
oor  own  insular  affairs,  and  our  greater  indifference  to  all  that 
happens  beyond  the  seas  that  surround  us :  and  the  same  persons 
maintain  further  that  by  perseverance  in  the  same  lines  of  action 
and  abstention  we  shall  continue  to  grow,  as  we  have  already  grown, 
in  strength  and  in  greatness  of  the  only  kinds  that  are  worthy  of  the 
ambition  of  enlightened  men.  By  others,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
creed  which  has  thus  been  summarised  is  regarded  as  deadly  error, 
and  not  only  so,  but  as  counsel  suicidal  and  self-stultifying — as  the 
advocacy  of  a  policy  which  must  in  operation  inevitably  defeat  its 
own  ends.  They  contend  that  for  England  to  devote  herself  to  the 
pMsoit  of  material  prosperity  within  her  insular  borders,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  concern  with  the  politics  of  the  world  without, 
would  be  as  though  a  manufacturer  should  decline  to  concern  him- 
self with  anything  but  his  existing  stocks  of  raw  material,  or  to 
derote  any  attention  whatever  to  the  sources  of  his  supply.  They 
ttgue  that  the  commerce  by  which  we  have  prospered,  and  in  which 
we  are  bidden  to  engross  ourselves  that  we  may  prosper  yet  more, 
^  grown  out  of  our  empire,  is  dependent  upon  it,  could  not  in  its 
present  magnitude  survive  it ;  and  that  to  maintain  this  empire  even 
merely  as  the  security  for  our  commerce  and  the  condition  of  our 
prosperity,  we  must  reject  the  very  coimsels  which  in  the  name  of 
eommerce  and  prosperity  are  proffered  to  us.  We  are  told  to  *'  stick 
to  trade  *'  and  leave  foreign  affairs  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  when 
It  is  only  by  vigilance  in  watching  these  affairs,  and  by  a  determined 
exercise  of  influence  on  their  course,  that  we  can  hope  to  retain  that 
power  upon  which  our  trade  depends.  We  are  told,  they  complain, 
^  denude  our  arsenals  and  restore  our  handful  of  soldiers  to 
^ttstry,  that  so  our  whole  resources  and  all  our  energies  may  be 
deroted  to  the  work  of  the  producer  and  the  merchant;  when 
^^otliing  is  more  certain  than  that  before  very  long  we  should  have 
^  place  of  the  improductive  soldier  the  unemployed  workman,  and 

^  every  storeless  arsenal  a  host  of  empty  warehouses  and  idle 
mills. 

But  the  controversy  goes  much  deeper  than  this.  It  is  not  only 
on  the  question  of  mere  commercial  expediency  that  issue  is  joined. 
^^  are  those  who  contend  that  a  national  policy  is  not  to  be 
^'^^ermined  by  simple  considerations  of  material  prosperity ;  that 
'^•"Ons  do  not,  any  more  than  individuals,  "  live  by  bread  alone ; " 
^  ihat  no  people  can  become  the  greater  and  stronger,  or  in  the 
^  the  healthier  and  happier,  for  having  voluntarily  abandoned  a 
'^ty  empire  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of 
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their  forefathers,  and  deliberately  thrown  up  the  great  part  for 
which  they  have  been  cast  in  the  drama  of  the  world's  history. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  weigh  these  conflicting 
theories  against  one  another ;  it  should,  indeed,  be  no  part  of 
anybody's  purpose  who  values  his  time:  for,  perhaps,  there  ifr 
scarcely  an  idler  exercise  in  disputation  than  to  argue  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  rival  ideals  of  life.  And,  this  being  so,  there 
would  be  something  like  arrogance  in  founding  a  theory  of  national 
decline  in  moral  stature  or  in  force  of  will  upon  what  would  be  a 
contested  assxunption  of  the  debasement  of  national  ideals.  If  the 
great  majority  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful  Englishmen  concurred 
in  believing  it  to  be  wiser,  nobler,  and  more  conducive  to  the  true 
happiness  of  their  country  to  resign  their  high  place  among  the 
nations,  it  would  be  not  only  vain  but  impertinent  for  any  single 
Englishman  to  rebuke  them.  But  whatever  impertinence  there  may 
be  in  condemning  the  ideal  of  national  duty  and  highest  interest 
which  the  mass  of  a  civilised  people  may  construct  for  themselves^ 
there  is  none  in  insisting  that  a  nation  should  be  true  to  its  own 
ideals  whatever  they  are — none  in  maintaining  that  the  confirmed 
incapacity  of  a  people  to  act  up  to  their  own  conceptions  of  civic 
duty  is,  so  far  as  it  extends,  a  symptom  of  national  decline.  And 
that  is  the  case  here.  For  it  is  notoriously  not  the  fact  that  English- 
men as  a  community  are  agreed  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  surrender 
their  empire  and  descend  from  their  place  in  the  world.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  one  who  accepts  that  doctrine  even 
in  private,  and  impossible,  so  strong  and  well-grounded  is  the  belief 
in  its  general  unpopularity,  to  find  any  public  man  who  will  venture 
publicly  to  uphold  it.  There  may  be  some  or  many  among  us  who 
hold  that  this  surrender  of  place  and  power  is  inevitable  and  not  far 
distant ;  and  some  few  who  think,  or  fancy  they  think,  that  when 
that  event  shall  happen  they  will  not  greatly  regret  it ;  but  there 
are  none  who  think,  or  none  at  least  who  say,  that  we  ought  as  a 
matter  of  enlightened  policy  to  invite  that  event,  or  even  that  we 
should  hesitate  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  to  avert  it.  The 
immense  majority  of  Englishmen  are  as  proud  of  their  empire  and 
their  power  in  the  world  as  ever  their  fathers  were,  and  they  avow 
(in  theory)  as  full  a  determination  to  retain  it.  If,  then,  it  should 
appear  that  practice  does  not  conform  to  theory  in  this  matter,  but 
is  more  or  less  conspicuously  at  variance  with  it ;  if  it  should  appear 
that  with  all  the  ancestral  pride  in  their  empire  the  present  genera- 
tion of  Englishmen  show  something  much  less  than  the  ancestral 
willingness  to  labour  and  suffer,  to  spend  and  be  spent,  for  its  pro- 
tection and  maintenance — then  there  will  assuredly  be  no  presump- 
tion in  contending  that  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  are 
evincing  symptoms  of  decline  in  moral  stature  and  in  force  of  will. 
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Ideals  may  be   as   debatable   as  you  please,   but  moral  elevation 
cannot  possibly  consist  with  dereliction  of  admitted  duty,  nor  force 
of  will  with  reluctance  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  discharge  of 
duty  demands. 

Does,  then,  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen  or  does  it  not 
exhibit  these  evidences  of  national  decadence  ?  The  question  seems 
almost  to  answer  itself.  The  unwillingness  of  the  English  people  to 
consent  to  th«  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  their  empire  is  a  fact  so 
^miliar  and  notorious  that  it  has  become  a  cardinal  principle  of 
guidance  to  politicians  of  both  parties,  who,  though  they  doubtless 
exaggerate  the  strength  of  this  unwillingness,  and  by  acting  upon 
tieir  exaggerated  estimate  do  much  to  confirm  and  increase  it,  are 
yet  by  no  means  mistaken  in  their  belief  in  its  reality.  So  well 
established  is  the  belief  that  it  has  led  men  otherwise  patriotic  into 
a  sort  of  inverted  alliance  with  their  adversaries.  They  accustom 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  loss  of  our  empire,  not 
because  they  would  themselves  feel  no  regret  at  losing  it,  but 
b^ause  they  despair  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  people 
vho  profess  to  be  proud  of  it  the  means  of  its  adequate  defence.  It 
18  a  common  thing  to  hear  it  said  that  we  must  protect  our  posses- 
won  as  best  we  can  with  our  navy  ;  but  that  if  we  cannot  thus  suc- 
^'^ssfully  defend  it,  it  must  go,  because  the  country  "  would  not 
8tand"  being  called  upon  to  keep  up  a  really  sufficient  army.  And 
4e  actual  strength  of  the  army  is  determined  not  by  what  is  thought 
^  be  required  for  safeguarding  the  national  interests,  but  by  what 
^  is  believed  that  the  nation  will  "  stand."  A  private  citizen  who 
^ould  protect  his  property  in  that  fashion,  and  who,  instead  of  con- 
sidering first  what  protection  he  required,  and  then  how  much  it 
^ould  cost,  should  first  consider  how  much  it  was  agreeable  for  him 
^  spend,  and  then  content  himself  with  as  much  safety  as  could  be 
'flight  for  the  money,  would  be  commonly  regarded  as  an  imbecile 
^^iggard — as  the  incarnation  of  penny  wisdom  and  pound  foolish- 
ness. And  if  he  were  the  son  of  a  father  who  had  been  wont  to 
P^^^d  in  the  same  matter  upon  the  more  sensible  and  liberal  plan, 
^e  should  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  his  moral  and  intellectual 
^neracy.  Why  then  should  we  hesitate  to  draw  the  same  infer- 
^<*  in  the  case  of  the  nation  ? 

There  is  doubtless  a  danger  of  pressing  the  analogy  between 
communities  and  individuals  too  far.  It  is,  of  course,  not  true  that 
exclusions  as  to  character  may  be  as  confidently  drawn  from  con- 
^'^ct  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  Society  is  an  organism,  and  an 
**^Piiifim  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  component  parts, 
^here  is  a  familiar  saying  which  expresses  the  truth  that  the  cor- 
P^^te  lense  of  responsibility  in  a  joint-stock  company  is  not  mea- 
*^  by  the  average  amount  of  these  qualities  among  individuals ; 
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and  it  would  be  no  more  safe  to  infer  the  degeneracy  of  a  race — 
considered  in  its  units — ^from  the  weaknesses  manifested  collectiTelj 
by  a  nation  than  it  would  be  to  estimate  the  average  morality  of 
individual  directors  from  their  conduct  as  a  board.  Political  unioa 
has  some  of  the  effects  of  commercial  association  in  so  far  as  the 
weakening  of  the  individual  sense  of  responsibility  is  concerned; 
and  it  would  not  follow  from  the  acquiescence  of  an  entire  com- 
munity in  the  neglect  of  national  duties  that  the  effective  patriotism 
of  the  individual  has  on  the  average  declined.  The  shock  of  a  great 
crisis  would  be  required  to  recall  him  (but  if  it  came  would  effectu- 
ally recall  him)  to  the  perception  that  every  citizen  is  personally 
bound  not  only  to  discharge  his  own  obligations  to  his  country,  but 
to  do  his  utmost  to  induce  others  to  perform  theirs,  and  that  in  the 
meantime  he  cannot  justify  his  own  neglect  by  the  mere  example  of 
others.  The  fact  that  such  a  stimulus  should  be  required  to  awaken 
his  conscience  is  a  misfortune,  and  might  even  turn  out  to  be  a  cause 
of  fatal  disaster ;  but  the  disaster,  if  it  befell,  would,  so  far,  be 
referable  not  to  any  decay  of  the  qualities  of  the  individual  citizen 
(which  is  what  is  meant  by  "  the  degeneracy  of  the  race "),  but 
rather  to  the  character  of  the  political  system  imder  which  he  lives, 
and  to  its  effect  in  lulling  the  sense  of  individual  duty  into  a  slumber 
from  which  it  may  awake  too  late. 

On  this  part  of  the  question  there  may  be  more  to  be  said  here- 
after ;  but,  meanwhile,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  neglect  of 
national  duties  is  wholly  to  be  referred  to  the  accidents  of  political 
organization.  All  that  can  be  said  of  .those  accidents  is  that  they 
exercise  a  certain  influence  in  determining  the  result.  To  say  that 
they  are  wholly  responsible  for  it,  to  affirm  confidently  that  the 
national  character  has  undergone  no  change  for  the  worse  since  the 
days  when  the  burdens  of  the  empire  were  ungrudgingly  met  and 
the  dangers  which  threatened  it  unflinchingly  faced,  would  be  to  dis- 
play a  confidence  for  which  there  is  assuredly  little  warrant  to  be 
found  in  human  experience  and  the  teaching  of  history.  It  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  England  had  escaped  the  common  malady  of  all 
exceptionally  prosperous  states,  and  if  the  extraordinary  growth  of 
wealth  and  luxury  which  has  been  witnessed  in  this  country  during 
the  last  thirty  years  should  have  left  its  people  as  apt  as  ever  in  the 
practice  of  those  virtues  of  energy,  fortitude,  and  self-denial  which 
are  certainly  supposed  to  flourish  more  vigorously  in  poorer  soils. 
The  evil  influence  of  the  love  of  riches  and  the  love  of  ease  is  dis- 
tinctly traceable  in  many  departments  of  the  national  life;  and 
their  direct  effects  are  constantly  perceptible  in  the  tone  of  public 
opinion  upon  international  affairs.  But  these  effects  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  the  influence  which  they  indirectly  exercise — as 
nothing  in  comparison  with  their  reaction  on  the  national  pob'cy. 
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as  th^  are  reflected  back  upon  it  from  the  conduct,  now  become 
traditionaly  of  English  public  men.  For  it  is  surely  a  thing  indis- 
putable that  the  supposed  inordinate  desire  of  the  Englishman  to 
sare  his  pocket  is  accepted  as  an  article  of  faith  by  politicians  of 
ill  shades  of  opinion  in  this  country.  This  anxiety  may  be  over- 
estimated ;  we  think  it  is ;  the  belief  in  it,  in  the  exaggerated  form 
under  which  it  possesses  the  minds  of  Government  after  Govemmenty 
may  be,  and  we  think  it  is,  a  superstition.  But,  nevertheless,  it 
exists ;  it  is  deeply  rooted,  and  it  exercises  a  supreme,  and  as  some 
of  OS  are  beginning  to  think  a  supremely  malign,  influence  upon  the 
whole  course  of  English  politics.  And,  be  it  reasonable  or  super- 
stitious, the  origin,  growth,  and  predominance  of  the  belief  are  to 
be  tnused  to  the  character  of  the  national  history  during  the  last 
genention.  What  it  means  is,  that  an  uninterrupted  career  of 
peace  and  prosperity  is  believed  to  have  begotten  such  a  disposition 
in  the  English  people  that  neither  political  party  dare  allow  them- 
^Ives  to  be  outdone  by  their  rivals  in  tenderness  for  the  pockets  of 
their  countrymen.  Large  expenditure  for  any  purpose,  however  ne- 
cessary, is  the  one  form  of  unpopularity  which  no  ministry,  of  what- 
ever pditics,  will  willingly  face.  **  Extravagance,"  meaning  thereby 
any  outlay  of  money,  however  justifiable,  which  is  at  all  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  amount  spent  by  their  predecessors  in  office,  is  the  one 
sin  for  which  Governments  of  the  present  day  appear  to  think  that 
tiiere  is  no  forgiveness.  And  if  ministers  of  both  parties  thus  shrink 
from  calling  upon  the  nation  to  make  necessary  sacrifices,  their 
behaviour  must  imply  a  belief  which,  whether  true  or  &lse,  is 
equally  a  thing  to  be  deplored.  If  they  are  right  in  thinking  that 
tbe  call  will  be  resented,  then  the  national  prosperity  has  really 
lowered  the  character  of  the  nation.  If  they  are  wrong  in  so  think- 
ing, then  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has,  through  this  false 
ssBomptiou  as  to  its  efiects,  been  the  means  of  introducing  a  most 
misduevoos  tradition  into  English  politics.  In  either  case  the 
^vil  is  a  serious  one,  and  its  existence  is  a  great  blot  on  the  other- 
vise  attractive  future  of  our  country  which  such  a  book  as  Mr 
Esoott's  presents  to  us. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  a  long  career  of  peace  and 
pHMperity  may  tend  to  disable  a  people  situated  like  ours  from 
maintaining  their  place  in  the  world.  It  may  act  upon  them  intel- 
Icctoally,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  well  as  morally.  Besides  indisposing 
tbem  to  incur  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  which  their  position  requires 
^  them,  it  may  prevent  them  from  ]>erceiving  what  efforts  and 
*crifioes  are  actually  required.  And  it  is  impossible  not  to  see 
that  to  this  latter  danger  the  average  Englishman  of  the  present 
^J  is  pre-eminently  exposed.  Of  all  European  peoples  we  are  the 
least  interested,  the  least  impressed,  by  that  mighty  transformation  of 
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the  face  of  Europe,  which,  beginning  early  in  the  last  decade,  is 
still  working  itself  out  to  unknown  issues  before  our  eyes.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  those  who  would  confine  our  interest  strictly 
to  matters  which  concern  the  safety  of  these  islands,  this  indifference 
will  of  course  appear  neither  irrational  nor  dangerous.  In  their  view 
we  may  well  remain — 

**  Quid  Tiridaten  terreat,  unice 
Securi." 

The  fears  and  anxieties  which  agitate  the  military  despot  of  the 
Continent  have,  as  they  conceive,  no  existence  for  us.  Ifo  intrigues, 
no  combinations  or  conflicts  on  the  mainland  of  Europe,  are  likely  to 
threaten  us  with  danger  behind  our  barrier  of  seas.  But  those — ^and 
I  am  assuming,  as  I  think,  with  reason,  that  they  are  the  vast 
majority  of  Englishmen — who  hold  that  we  have  interests  to  safe- 
guard beyond  our  own  shores,  and  far  away  from  them,  ought  surely 
to  possess  a  reasonably  quick  perception  of  any  dangers,  or  even  any 
possibilities  of  danger,  by  which  these  interests  may  be  threatened ; 
and  their  indifference  to  all  that  is  foreshadowed  by  the  busy 
intrigues  which  are  now  being  prosecuted,  the  huge  and  exhausting 
armaments  which  have  for  long  (and  not,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  for 
nothing)  been  maintained  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  surely  a 
serious  matter.  Yet  the  ordinary  Englishman  regards  all  these 
things  with  a  tridy  amazing  insouciance.  An  imminence  of  peril  to  our 
foreign  interests  may  rouse  him  for  a  moment ;  but  on  the  briefest 
adjournment  of  the  crisis  he  relapses  once  more  into  the  apathy  in 
which,  at  this  moment,  when  continental  bargainings  and  con- 
tinental preparations  for  conflict  are  at  the  zenith  of  their  activity, 
he  is  so  contentedly  lapped.  It  appears,  indeed,  as  if  the  unbrokenly 
tranquil  tenor  of  the  national  history  for  so  many  years  past  had 
begotten  in  him  an  incorrigible  habit  of  regarding  the  affiiirs  of 
all  the  world  through  the  spectacles  of  the  peaceful  trader — an  abso- 
lute incapacity  to  believe  that  all  nations  are  not  as  absorbed  as  his 
own  in  the  business  of  accumulating  wealth  and  perfecting  their 
domestic  institutions.  The  great  wars  which  convulse  the  Continent 
at  intervals  of  about  every  five  years  do  not,  it  would  seem,  give 
any  lasting  shock  to  this  comfortable  belief.  The  ordinary  Englishman 
regards  them  as  strictly  casual,  if  deplorable,  episodes  of  interruption 
in  the  lives  of  people  who  are  otherwise  as  peaceful  and  as  peace- 
loving  as  himself;  and  after  each  catastrophe  he  repairs  his  shattered 
theory  as  calmly  as  the  Swiss  peasant  rebuilds  his  ch&let  to  await  the 
down-rush  of  l^e  next  avalanche.  He  cannot,  or  will  not,  see  that 
the  succession  of  international  struggles  which  have  agitated  Europe 
are  not  accidental  exceptions  to  a  rule  of  peace,  but  so  many  steps  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a  pre-ordered  scheme  of  war ;  and  that  he  has  all 
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along  been  the  spectator  of  one  and  the  same  tremendous  drama  of 
conflict  which  opened  when  the  first  shot  was  fired  in  Holstein  in 
ISt^,  and  will  end — ^who  knows  when  and  where?  That  his  own 
coontnr  will  be  spared  the  necessity  of  playing  a  part  in  it  is  more 
than  he  or  any  one  else  can  say ;  but,  Titally  important  as  it  is  that 
he  should  be  prepared  for  that  contingency,  he  treats  it,  and  will 
treat  it  till  it  changes  from  a  contingency  into  a  certainty,  as  some- 
taing  which  he  may  safely  exclude  from  consideration  altogether. 
Here  again,  then,  we  discover  a  most  serious  element  of  weakness 
in  the  position  of  a  country  like  ours  ;  and  this  also  is  an  element  of 
weakness  which  may,  with  the  highest  probability,  be  regarded  as  a 
product  of  that  long  career  of  prosperity  on  which  we  are  wont  to 
congratulate  ourselves. 

Enough,  however,  on  the  social  effects  of  our  recent  history  con- 
»dered  in  their  relation  to  our  foreign  interests.  Enough  as  to 
the  influences  which  our  worldly  fortune  and  material  progress  may 
hare  exerted  upon  our  position  as  a  people  among  peoples.  It 
remains  to  consider  the  political  developments  which  have  coincided 
with  this  period  of  extraordinary  social  advance. 

Of  our  purely  political  progress  we  can  doubtless  speak  with  less 

hedtation  and  reserve.  Our  gains  in  that  department  of  the  national 

hfe  are  unquestionably  more  assured,  less  open  to  suspicion  on  their 

own  merits,  less  liable  to  deduction  and  set-off.     Our  public  life  is 

not  only  immeasurably  purer  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago,  but  the 

tone  of  public  morality  is  sensibly  higher,  the  standard  of  public 

dnty  more  honourably  exacting,  than  they  were  within  the  memory 

of  comparatively  young  men.     As  a  people  we  have  made  visible 

progress  in  our  power  of  personifying  **  the  State  "  as  an  object  of 

loral  and  ungrudging  obedience.     To  the  vigorous  vitality  of  our 

moiucipal  institutions  Mr.  Escott  does  no  more  than  justice ;  and  a 

thoroughly  healthy  diathesis  of  local  nerve  centres  should  perhaps 

CQooorage  the  hope  that  a  paralysis  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  may 

he  curable.     So,  too,  of  other  symptoms  of  political  health.    The 

<liflaaed  political  capacity  of  the  English  people  is  as  undeniable  and 

as  Taluable  a  thing  as  the  energy,  enterprise,  and  courage  of  many 

an  Englishman;    and  just   as  the  presence    of   these  individual 

<!^tie«  forbids  us  to  despair  of  our  fortunes  in  the  international 

vtmggle  for  existence,  so  the  collective  political  aptitudes  of  the 

people  may  safely  be  said  to  insure  ns  against  the  worst  forms  of 

internal  misgovemment.      So  long  as  we  continue  to  find  that 

Engliihmen  can  explore,  and  colonise,  and  invent,  and,  on  occasion, 

^t,  as  well  as  ever,  we  have  some  right  to  feel  confident  of  holding 

•'tt  own  as  a  nation  in  the  world,  however  heavily  we  may  be 

Wdicapped  by  popular  apathy,  diplomatic  ineptitude,  and  military 

■Midiaeas.     And  in  like  manner,  00  long  as  Englishmen  remain 
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able  to  organize,  and  debate,  and  administer,  and  mutually  display 
that  statesmanlike  reasonableness  and  tolerance  in  which  some  other 
nations  are  so  sadly  deficient,  we  may  reject  the  notion  that  eyen  a 
complete  breakdown  of  our  present  political  machinery  would  con- 
sign us  to  anarchy.  But  so  might  a  man  congratulate  himself  on 
the  fundamental  soundness  of  his  constitution,  or  on  the  vis  tnedieatrix 
fiaturcB  as  exhibited  in  his  own  person.  Such  congratulations  haye 
nothing  to  say  to  the  question  whether  he  is  or  is  not  suffering  from 
a  specific  disease  ;  and  if  he  is,  he  must  not  attempt  to  pass  off  upon 
us  his  powers  of  future  recovery  as  evidence  of  present  health.  The 
English  body  politic  is  an  organism;  and  though  we  may  fully 
admit  the  proofs  of  constitutional  vigour  and  recuperative  capacity 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  much  of  its  structure  and  many  of  its 
functions,  all  this  is  beside  the  question  whether  it  is  in  perfectly 
sound  health  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  to  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Escott's  political  chapters,  and  in  particular  from  the  one 
entitled  "  Crown  and  Crowd,"  that  he  thinks  it  is :  but  one  need  not 
be  a  pessimist  to  disagree  with  him.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  rather 
difficult,  I  venture  to  think,  to  examine  our  political  state,  as 
exhibited  in  the  character  and  conduct  either  of  the  governors  or 
the  governed,  and  yet  more  as  displayed  in  the  relations  between  the 
two,  without  feeling  that  the  burden  of  proof  in  this  matter  lies 
wholly  upon  the  optimist. 

Lamentations  over  the  decline  in  the  credit  and  capacity  of  Par- 
liament have  passed  into  commonplaces,  but  are  none  the  more 
worthy  of  attention  on  that  account  perhaps.  Complaints  of  that 
sort  are  always  sure  to  be  caught  up  and  repeated  by  a  number  of 
persons  who,  if  separately  cross-examined,  would  be  found  to  agree 
not  at  all  as  to  their  reasons.  Some  who  deplore  the  "  decline  of 
Parliament "  are  thinking  only  of  the  success  of  the  practice  of 
Obstruction — an  evil  indeed  which  threatens  its  very  life,  but  which 
has  nothing  to  do,  properly  speaking,  with  decline.  We  do  not  call 
a  man  an  invalid  because  a  loaded  pistol  is  being  presented  at  his 
head.  Doubtless  he  will  die  if  he  cannot  wrest  the  weapon  from  his 
assailant's  grasp  ;  but  his  death  will  throw  no  suspicion  on  the  per- 
fect soundness  of  his  organs.  Others  who  talk  of  parliamentary 
decadence  mean  merely  that  the  graces  of  oratory  have  almost  dis- 
appeared from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  its  debates  are 
mighty  dull  reading — as  indeed  they  generally  are.  Others  again 
are  thinking  of  the  lack  of  any  sign  of  statesmanship  among  the 
many  "  rising  young  men  "  of  both  Houses,  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
filling  Mr.  Gladstone's  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  places  when  they 
shall  become  vacant.  But  neither  of  these  failures — ^neither  the 
failure  of  oratorical  power  nor  the  failure  of  nascent  statesmanship — 
is  necessarily  any  serious  and  permanent  deduction  from  the  political 
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xxffity  of  Parliament.  The  first  is  an  unimportant  and  the  second 
may  be  only  a  temporary  defect.  "Worthy  successors  to  the  late  and 
present  Premiers  may  hereafter  appear,  and  eloquence  is  the  mere 
ornament  of  a  deliberative  assembly,  less  practically  valuable  by  far 
than  those  business  qualities  which,  as  Mr.  Escott  truly  says,  are  to 
he' found  in  abundance  in  this  as  in  previous  Parliaments. 

It  is  not  with  these  defects  nor  with  the  passing  mischief  of  ob- 
struction— ^neither  with  the  poverty  of  parliamentary  oratory,  nor 
with  the  maliciously  protracted  length  and  deliberately  procured 
fatility  of  parliamentary  sittings — that  we  need  greatly  concern  our- 
selves.   A  representative  assembly  might  be  systematically  dull  of 
talk  and  temporarily  harassed  by  mutineers  without  having  seriously 
or  lastingly    declined    in    political  importance   and   authority,   in 
strength  or  in  the  consciousness  of  strength  ;  and  if  no  such  loss  of 
authority  and  importance  had  been  suffered  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment—if it  showed  no  decline  and  no   suspicion  of  its   decline  in 
representative  weight  and  value,  we  might  submit  with  reasonable 
equanimity  to  a  despotism  of  commonplace  tempered  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Home  Rulers.     But  can  this  be  said  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, a  Parliament  pre-eminently  entitled,  if  origin  and  composi- 
^on  alone  could  confer  such  a  title,  to  speak  with  authority  and  to 
display  the  consciousness  of  strength  ?     We  know  that  it  cannot  be 
^d.     "We  know  that  a  divided  and  temporising  Ministry  has  been 
^0  whit  emboldened   by  the  possession   of  that  large  and   docile 
^Jorit}',  which  stands  ready  to  follow  them  into  the  lobby  at  any 
^^r  and  on  any  question  without  the  hesitation  of  a  moment  or  the 
"^fection  of  a  man.     We  know  that  the   strength  which  Govern- 
ments are  supposed  to  derive  from  possessing  the  absolute  control  of 
"^rliament  has  been  altogether  wanting  to  that  Government  which 
^^  ^ble  to  exercise  a  control  more  absolute  than  has  belonged  to  any 
i^^^sessors   of  power  since  1841.     It  is  vain  to  plead  the  personal 
^^akness  of  the  present  incumbents  of  office,  for  it  needs  no  strength 
"^  lean  upon  any  support  which  is  itself  believed  to  be  strong.     The 
"^midity  of  the  Government  "  is  only  another  name  for  their  dis- 
^'^st  of  the  strength  of  their  supports  ;  and  to  admit  the  existence 
'*     this  distrust  is  to  admit  that  a  majority  in  these  days  is  no  longer 
^Xleved  to  possess  the  representative  value  of  a  majority  in  former 
J8 — or,  in  other  words,  that  the  authority  of  Parliament  as  a  factor 
the  polity  of  England  has  suffered  a  decline.   Nor,  again,  is  it  to  the 
t^'^sjrpofie  to  contend  that  in  the  most  signal  example  of  the  weakness 
^^  Ministers — their  vacillating  Eastern  policy — the  support  of  their 
^^^jority  was  morally  weakened  by  the  want  of  a  mandate,  and  that 
tlievoiceof  a  Parliament  elected  before  the  Eastern  question  was  revived* 
Md  on  that  question  no  necessarily  representative  value.     Legitimate 
enoagh  in  the  hands  of  an  Oppositionist,  and  as  a  weapon  of  attack 
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upon  the  Goyernment,  this  argument  is  rather  the  all jr^  than  tlie 
enemy  of  the  proposition  affirmed  above.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  it  is  merely  a  restatement  of  that  proposition  in  a  somewhat 
diflFerent  shape.  For  since  the  necessity  of  a  "  mandate  "  has  never 
been  recognised  in  the  English  political  system  ;  and  since  there  is 
nothing  in  constitutional  law  or  in  the  obligations  created  by  consti- 
tutional practice  to  prevent  a  Parliament  elected  upon  one  political 
question  from  taking  up  and  proceeding  to  dispose  of  any  new  ques- 
tion of  whatever  magnitude,  and  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  which 
may  arise  during  its  appointed  period  of  existence  ;  since,  in  short, 
the  present  Parliament  were  under  no  legal  or  consuetudinary  dis- 
ability to  deal  with  the  Eastern  question — to  what  conclusion  are  we 
led  by  the  fact  that  its  moral  authority  so  to  do  was  so  warmly  dis- 
puted on  the  one  side  and  so  half-heartedly  vindicated  on  the  other  ? 
We  are  led,  as  before,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  representa- 
tive value  of  Parliament  was  on  both  sides  regarded  as  less  complete 
than  formerly.  An  assembly  which  under  the  old  franchise  would 
have  confidently  "  backed  itself  "  to  correctly  anticipate  the  imde- 
clared  will  of  the  constituencies,  and  a  Ministry  which  under  the 
old  franchise  would  have  unhesitatingly  staked  their  tenure  of  office 
on  the  correctness  of  that  anticipation,  have  shown  under  the  new 
franchise  an  obvious  distrust  of  this  capacity  of  forecast.  It  may 
be  that  Ministry  and  majority  were  alike  unduly  diffident ;  it  may 
be  that  they  would  have  been  safe  in  crediting  the  electorate  with 
the  same  political  preferences  as  they  entertained  themselves ;  but 
whether  that  be  so  or  not  is  inmiaterial.  Belief  in  the  possession  of 
strength  is  in  cases  of  this  kind  the  measure  of  the  strength  pos- 
sessed. A  representative  body  begins  to  decline  in  authority  by  as 
much  as  it  begins  to  doubt  how  far  it  faithfully  represents. 

But,  indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  even  the  most  sanguine 
believer  in  the  ultimate  saving  virtues  of  household  suffi*age  can 
regard  with  complacency  the  first  effects  of  its  introduction  into  the 
English  representative  system.  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  what 
should  be  the  centre  of  political  power  in  a  given  country  or  in  all 
countries ;  they  may  differ  as  to  the  class  or  classes  who  should  in 
the  last  resort  control  the  destinies  of  a  nation ;  but  there  can 
hardly  be  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this,  that  political  power 
should  be  always  in  exercise  somewhere — that  at  every  moment  of  a 
nation's  existence  its  corporate  acts  should  be  the  expression  of  deli- 
berate preference,  the  fulfilment  of  distinct  volition  on  the  part  of 
some  assignable  man  or  body  of  men — sovereign,  minister,  aristo- 
cracy, bourgeoisie,  proletariate,  or  whatnot  combination  of  any  or  all 
of  these.  It  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  most  perversely  ingenious 
of  constitution-mongers  to  frame  a  polity  under  which  for  consider- 
able periods  together  a  nation  should  be  governed,  not  according  to 
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\Xie  desires  (expressed  or  correctly  divined)  of  anybody,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  mecbanical  direction  of  somebody  guessing  blindly  at 
the  desires  of  somebody  else.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  happens 
witt  a  country  governed  ultimately  and  in  theory  by  a  democratic 
electorate,  but  practically  and  proximately  through  a  representative 
body  which  has  ceased  to  represent.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind 
it  is  conceivable,  and  even  easily  possible,  that  the  national  policy 
may  at  any  given  moment  take  a  course  which  expresses  neither  the 
will  of  the  electoral  majority  nor  the  personal  preferences  of  the 
Ministry  and  Parliament  by  whom  that  will  has  been  misread.  The 
result  in  this  case  is  no  more  satisfactory,  and  the  process  by  which 
it  is  reached  is  no  more  rational  than  if  there  had  been  an  antecedent 
agreement  that  in  all  cases  of  doubt  the  policy  of  the  nation  should 
be  determined  by  tossing  up  a  half-crown. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  this  grotesque  anomaly  can  be 
remedied.    The  representative  body  may  regain  the  power  of  antici- 
pating with  reasonable  certainty  the  undeclared  wishes  of  the  con- 
stituencies.    Or,  magnifying  their  office,  they  may  take  their  own 
<^ur8e  regardless  of  the  popular  will,  and  trust   to  the  arts   of 
persuasion  or  the  favour  of  events   to    convert  if   necessary  the 
'Jtimate  depositaries  of  power  to  their  own  views.     Or,  lastly,  these 
^tter  must  acquire  enlarged  facilities  of  declaring  their  will  upon 
^U  subjects  to  those  whom  they  entrust  with  its  execution.     Either 
Reagent  must  better  understand  his  principal;  or  he  must  assert  a 
^^?er  right  of  independent  action,  or  the  principal  must  be  con- 
^liiually  renewing  the  authority  and  supplementing  the  instructions 
^f  the  agent.     The  first  of  these  corrective  processes  it  is  needless  to 
^^oss ;   it  is  the  most  satisfactory  solution,  and  it  might  be  an 
^^^able  one  if  only  human  affairs  would  consent  to  stand  still.    In 
*^at  case  we  might  see  the  titular  rulers  of  the  country  gradually 
^^luiring  and  perfecting  themselves  in  the  art  of  divining  the  wishes 
^'  the  democracy,  until  at  last  they  were  able  to  predict  the  decisions 
^f  that  vast  and  formless  body  to  which  we  committed  the  supreme 
P^\«'er  in  the  State  in  1867 — to  predict  them,  that  is  to  say,  with  as 
^Uch  general  accuracy  as  distinguished  the  judgments  of  the  most 
Popular  statesman  of   the    pre- reform  period  with  respect  to  the 
^^aller  electorate  to  whom  ho  had  to  render  accoimt.     But  in  the 
Meantime  ?    In  the  meantime  there  is  a  perpetually  recurring  neces- 
^^ty  for  taking  resolutions  and  acting  upon  them ;  and  inasmuch  as 
^ue  method  of  guessing  is  unsatisfactory  to  all  parties  concerned,  it 
^  tolerablv  certain  that  either  the  second  or  the  third  of  the  three 
enumerated  remedies  will  in  fact  be  chosen.     The  second  is  popidar 
''^ith  that  considerable  class  of  persons  who  wish  to  eat  their  cake 
and  have  it,  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  combined  advantages  of  two 
^tiact  and  incompatible  forms   of   government — to  enthrone  a 
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puppet  proletariate,  and  then  to  set  a  bourgeois  or  aristocratic 
oligarchy  to  pull  the  strings.  Should  a  single  individual,  sove- 
reign or  minister,  chance  for  a  moment  to  get  these  strings  into  his 
exclusive  grasp,  these  same  persons  would  straightway  hold  up  their 
hands  and  shriek  "  Caesarism  !  "  Yet  they  do  not  appear  to  perceive 
that  their  own  mode  of  "  managing  "  the  people  is  every  whit  as 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  democracy  as  is  the  personal  government 
which  they  denounce.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  seems  no  proba- 
bility that  this  second  expedient  will  be  resorted  to  ;  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  time  is  in  the  direction  of  the  third. 

There  is  apparently  but  one  way  in  which  Liberal  politicians  think 
that  the  legislature  can  be  again  put  en  rapport  with  the  people,  and 
that  is  by  facilitating  a  more  frequent  and  more  detailed  declaration 
of  the  popular  will.  The  necessity  for  this  change  and  the  great 
advantages  which  would  accrue  from  it  are  assumptions  underlying 
every  Liberal  speech  and  Liberal  newspaper  article  which  expresses 
discontent  with  the  parliamentary  system  as  it  stands.  Nor  is  it  only 
from  the  rank  and  file  of  the  parliamentary  army  that  these  views 
find  voice ;  Cabinet  ministers  and  great  party  leaders  from  time  to 
time  give  evidence  of  the  growing  belief  that  the  British  elector  has 
become  "  the  blessed  Glendoveer "  of  politics,  that  it  is  his  to 
speak,  and  theirs,  ministers  and  party  leaders,  to  hear.  And  to 
do  nothing  but  hear ;  for  it  is  this  which  differentiates  the  repre- 
sentative under  the  new  suffrage  from  his  predecessor  under  the  old. 
Lord  Derby  on  one  occasion,  in  a  phrase  of  such  unlucky  crudity  as 
to  produce  a  certain  shock,  informed  a  deputation  that  he  was  waiting 
for  ''  the  instructions  of  his  employers."  It  was  not  his  business  as  a 
Foreign  Minister  to  warn  or  exhort,  still  less  to  advise,  and  least  of 
all  to  instruct  the  democracy  as  to  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued 
by  England  on  the  Eastern  question  ;  his  business  began  and  ended 
with  receiving  and  executing  their  orders.  Such  lapses  of  political 
tact  and  delicacy  are  not  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  way  ;  but  in  different 
language  he  has  fully  adopted  the  doctrine  implied  in  Lord  Derby's 
blunt  metaphor.  He  has  recently  told  the  Scotch  constituencies 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  a  question 
on  which  they  must  make  up  their  minds  for  themselves;  and 
that  if  a  majority  of  them — even  the  narrowest,  I  suppose,  would 
do,  even  a  majority  that  might  be  converted  into  a  minority  by  a 
few  vigorous  speeches  from  Mr.  Gladstone  himself — resolve  to  ask 
for  disestablishment,  their  request  shall  be  granted.  The  orator's 
reservation  of  his  own  opinion  has,  of  course,  drawn  upon  him  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  his  political  opponents ;  but  these  we  need  not 
consider.  Let  it  be  unhesitatingly  assumed  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  Scotch  disestablishment,  it  was  because  his 
own  judgment  was  in  complete  suspense  thereon ;  but  the  inquiry 
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iliich  then  suggests  itself  is,  Ought  Mr.  Gladstone's  judgment  to  be 
ia  suspense  on  a  question  of  such  importance,  and  so  long  before  the 
world  ?  and  ought  he  to  have  propounded  the  issue  at  all  unless  he 
were  prepared  to  state  his  own  opinion  upon  it  ?  Twenty  years  ago 
would  not  a  statesman  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  eminence  and  influence 
iare  thought  that  unless  he  was  himself  prepared  to  recommend 
diaestahlishment,  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  publicly  to  raise  a  ques- 
tion of  such  magnitude  ?  In  the  fact  that  the  Mr.  Gladstone  of 
1879  thinks  otherwise  we  have  a  measure  of  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  relations  of  responsible  statesmen  to  the  con- 
stituencies. The  electors  are  beginning  to  be  recognised  not  only 
as  the  supreme  decisory  authority  on  all  questions  of  government 
and  legislation — that,  of  course,  they  are,  and  must  be  in  every 
representative  polity — but  as  the  initiatory  and  the  only  initiatory 
authority  on  all  such  questions.  Parliament,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
coming,  or  has  already  come,  to  be  regarded  as  merely  the  mouth 
through  which  their  voice  is  heard,  ministers  merely  as  the  hands  by 
▼hich  their  will  is  executed.  To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the 
theologians,  the  inspiration  required  by  the  Government  and 
legislature  has  ceased  to  be  dynamical  merely,  and  has  become 
Diechanieal.  Until  it  is  given  them  what  to  say — and  do,  they 
Mve  as  little  originative  power  as  a  Delphic  priestess  away  from  her 
^pod  or  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  private  life.  They  are  to  be  the  mere 
Diedia  of  a  will,  a  voice,  a  powqr  which  is  not  their  own.  How 
^Conservatives  may  regard  the  prospect  which  is  here  unfolded  is  not 
l^early  known  ;  but  the  Liberals,  as  we  have  said,  appear  to  welcome 
^^'  They  seem  eager  for  recognised  conversion  into  delegates, 
^Wutely  impatient  for  the  mandat  impiratif. 

How  the  country  will  fare  under  such  a  system  as  they  are 

apparently  striving  after,  I  would  not  venture  to  predict ;  but  this 

^*  least  may  be  said,  that  the  system,  worked  out  to  its  full  develop- 

^^t,  would  be  one  absolutely  without  any  parallel  in  modern  times. 

"^  <leinocracy  encouraged  to  exert  a  direct  and  perpetual  control  over 

^e  Work  of  government,  asserting  and  enforcing  a  claim  not  merely 

^  ratify  but  to  initiate  and  direct  the  national  policy  in  every 

^^^^irtment  of  the  State,  delegating  no  more  to  its  so-called  repre- 

^tatiyes  than  a  flute-player  delegates  to  his  flute,  and   with  its 

^^  movements   not  controlled,  as   in    the    Ca)sarist    variety   of 

^^  system,   by    the    powerful  bdton  of   an   autocratic    leader  — 

^6  result  of  all  this  may  turn  out  to  be   ordered  harmony,  but 

^^e  must  hear  it  before  believing  in  it.     In  no  modern  country 

^  the  democratic  principle    been    carried    so   far  as   we   shall 

^^  it  if  this  is  to  be  the  future  of  our  Stat«.     In  some  coun- 

^  the  democratic   principle   has  been    corrected,    if  also  cor- 

^pted,  by  association  with   the  principle  of  personal  rule;    in 

^^  xxvn.  L 
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others  it  is  allowed  free  play  at  certain  stated  periods  alone,  and 
during  the  intervals  between  these  a  rigid  constitutional  law  or 
practice  keeps  it  in  abeyance.  Demos^  in  other  words,  has  been  in 
some  countries  mocked  with  the  attribution  of  absolute  power  while 
he  was  really  being  led  by  the  nose  ;  elsewhere  he  really  has  this 
power,  but  has  agreed  to  exercise  it  only  once  in  a  fixed  term  of 
years,  and  has  got  to  regard  his  own  agreement  with  a  superstitious 
reverence  which  protects  it  from  revocation.  In  England  alone  does 
he  seem  destined  to  recover  the  ftdl,  the  continuously  exerted,  power 
of  his  old  days  in  Athens.  England  alone  of  nations  seems  bent  on 
repeating  in  her  own  person  that  old-world  political  experiment 
which  closed  at  Cheeroneia. 

But  it  is  time  to  make  an  end.  Ko  doubt  there  is  more  to  be  said 
in  the  form  of  less  serious  set-off  to  those  social  and  political  gains 
which  Mr.  Escott  has  reckoned  up ;  but  to  have  noted  the  graver 
deductions  is  enough.  The  charge  conveyed  in  the  much-abused 
word  "  pessimism  "  lies  ready  enough  to  be  levelled  at  anybody  who 
does  even  as  much  as  this.  He,  I  find,  is  exposed  to  it  who  merely 
declines  to  regard  the  material  prosperity  of  a  nation  as  perpetual, 
or  as  everything ;  who  insists  that  its  wealth  and  its  civilisation,  its 
command  of  human  resources,  its  skill  in  the  arts  of  life,  are  bat  so 
much  splendid  drapery,  beneath  which,  when  we  raise  it,  we  may 
find  the  signs  of  mortality  and  perhaps  even  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  death.  Yet  it  is  not  pessimism  to  insist  on  this; 
unless,  indeed,  the  Slave  at  the  Triumph  was  a  pessimist — a  mere 
foolish  croaker  unworthy  the  attention  of  a  successful  general. 

H.  D.  Tkaill. 


A  Note  on  the  Preceding  Article. 

As  Mr.  Traill  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  representatives  of 
the  little  group  of  pubb'c  writers  who  are  every  day  urging  the  j 
nation  to  take  what  they  describe  as  a  loftier  and  firmer  view  of  its 
duties,  we  have  in  his  paper  a  good  opportunity  of  examining  what 
it  is  that  this  view  amounts  to.  By  his  friendly  leave,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  offer  one  or  two  short  remarks  on  his  position,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  make  the  issues  between  his  school  and  its  rival  rather 
more  definite.  To  me  it  seems,  to  put  it  shortly,  that  Mr.  Traill's 
propositions  on  the  subject  of  the  Empire  (pp.  133 — 135)  are  really 
tainted  from  end  to  end  with  the  fallacy  of  petitio  principiu  He 
assumes,  in  justification  of  his  despondency  about  English  puhlic 
spirit,  the  premiss  from  which  decline  in  public  spirit  might  be 
inferred.  But  he  ought  to  be  reminded  that  this  premiss  is  exactly 
what  the  people  of  whom  he  complains,  strictly  refuse  to  admit 
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(I)  **  According  to  some  we  are  wiser  than  our  fathers  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  our  more  exclusive  application  to  our  own  insular  affairs." 
There  may  be  some  of  whom  this  is  a  good  account,  but  it  applies  to 
no  section  of  men,  sufficiently  responsible  in  position  or  serious  in 
numbers,  to  be  worth  taking  into  consideration  in  such  an  estimate 
M  Mr.  Traill's,  of  the  effective  forces  and  actual  tendencies  in  public 
opinion.  No  such  principle  has  been  heard  in  Parliament,  in  the 
press,  or  at  a  public  meeting,  during  the  last  five  troubled  years. 
There  have  been  men  who  argue  for  exclusive  application  to  our  own 
national  affairs,  but  national  affairs  in  our  case  are  very  different 
from  insular  affairs.  To  insist  on  this  difference  is  not  to  press  a 
verbal  quibble,  but  to  mark  the  very  root  of  the  matter.  Insular  is 
the  last  word  to  describe  the  affairs  of  England.  What  we  contend 
is  that  England  has  already  in  the  field  and  sphere  of  her  own  vast 
dominions  so  comprehensive,  so  noble,  so  varied,  but  at  the  same 
time  80  exacting  a  set  of  responsibilities  and  duties,  that  to  attend  to 
them  only  is  a  full  and  more  than  full  occupation  for  our  entire 
national  faculty  and  resources.  Not  many  educated  men  could  give 
offhand  a  complete  list  of  the  British  possessions,  and  it  would  not 
he  difficult  to  show  that  there  is  hardly  one  of  them  which  does  not 
wffer,  or  has  not  suffered,  in  some  way  or  other,  from  the  heedless- 
ness of  the  mother  country  in  some  past  time,  and  from  our  neglect 
^  irreparable  loss  of  opportimity.  Take  one  instance.  In  Australia 
^  improvidently  sanctioned  a  system  of  alienation  of  the  public  land 
^hich  is  already  beginning  to  draw  one  of  the  colonies  of  that  great 
wntinent  into  what  promises  one  day  to  be  a  violent  and  dangerous 
social  struggle.  It  is  just  because  our  affairs  are  not  insular,  but 
^orld-wide,  that  we  advocate  a  more  exclusive  application  to  them 
48  the  great  and  commanding  interest  of  the  country.  We  say  that 
^  is  the  sphere  of  our  duty  and  most  binding  obligation,  and  that 
^  'Attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  undertake  new 
'^ponsibilities  are  counsels  of  perfection.  "We  say  our  own  affairs 
'^enough  and  more  than  enough,  not  because  they  are  our  own,  but 
'^use  Uiey  are  of  a  weight  and  an  enormity  of  scope  far  beyond 
^y  precedent  in  the  world's  history. 

"We  are  told  to  stick  to  trade  and  leave  foreign  affairs  to 

care  of  themselves There  are  [on  the  other  hand]  those 

^"0  contend  that  a  national  policy  is  not  to  be  determined  by  simple 
^J^rations  of  material  prosperity."  It  is  hard  to  prove  a  negative, 
^d  We  cannot  be  sure  that  nobody  ever  said  in  a  paradoxical  or 
^tient  hour  that  sticking  to  trade  was  our  one  proper  business 
*^aim.  But  Mr.  Traill  is  a  disputant  who  may  be  expected  to 
*kelu8  adversary's  view  at  its  best,  and  nobody  of  consequence  ever 
*ys  that  to  stick  to  trade  is  enough.  Material  prosperity  in  its 
P'^  measore  is  thought  by  many  of  us  to  be  the  essential  condition 

l2 
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of  national  well-being,  and  to  deserve  the  closest  attention  on  tliat 
account — not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  it  is  the  sign  and  the 
effect  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  industry,  prudence, 
skill,  and  wisdom,  which  in  the  modern  era  of  civilisation  are  at  the 
bottom  of  a  great  national  character.  We  do  not  say,  "  Stick  to 
trade  and  leave  foreign  affairs  to  themselves,"  but  we  do  say,  "  The 
industrial  type  is  now  the  highest.  Cherish  and  develope  that.  Do 
not  let  a  retrograde  impulse  to  rival  the  military  type  draw  you  into 
affairs  where  your  intervention  means  the  sacrifice,  in  one  quarter  of 
the  globe  or  another,  of  the  real  interests,  moral  no  less  than  material, 
of  your  own  people." 

(3)  "No  people  can  become  the  greater  ....  for  having 
voluntarily  abandoned  a  mighty  empire  bequeathed  to  them  by  the 
valour,"  &c.,  &c.  "  If  the  great  majority  of  intelligent  and  thoughtful 
Englishmen  concurred  in  believing  it  to  be  wiser  .  ...  to  resign 
their  high  place  among  the  nations,''  &c. 

But  nobody  has  ever  talked  of  abandoning  the  empire  and  resign* 
iug  our  high  place.  This  is  not^  nor  ever  has  been,  an  open  question. 
At  the  very  time  when  he  was  opposing  Lord  Palmerston's  fortifica- 
tion policy,  Cobden  said  that  he  would  vote  a  hundred  millions  if  it 
were  necessary,  to  secure  our  irresistible  superiority  over  the  French 
navy.  Mr.  Bright  opposed  the  expenditure,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly,  not  because  he  was  indifferent  to  security,  but  because  he 
saw  reasons  for  thinking  the  means  extravagant.  There  is  no 
question  to-day  of  abandoning  the  empire.  All  discussion  turns 
upon  the  right  way  of  upholding  it.  The  people  who  borrow  Mr. 
Traill's  general  language  interpret  it  particularly  by  cries  for 
•diplomatic  restlessness,  military  demonstrations,  and  territorial 
annexations.  Their  adversaries,  on  the  contrary,  urge  that  we  shall 
keep  our  high  place  among  the  nations  by  a  policy  of  abstention, 
equity,  self-possession.  One  policy  may  be  more  likely  than  the 
other  to  keep  up  our  dominion,  but  the  partisan  of  neither  has  any 
right  to  tax  the  partisan  of  its  opposite  with  indifference  to  an  object 
which  is  served  with  equal  sincerity  by  both. 

(4)  Mr.  Traill  admits  that  "the  immense  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  as  proud  of  their  empire  and  their  power  in  the  world  as  their 
fathers  ever  were,  and  they  avow  in  theory  as  full  a  determination 
to  retain  it."  But,  alas,  "  the  unwillingness  of  the  English  people  to 
consent  to  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  their  empire  is  a  fact 
so  familiar  and  notorious,"  that  men  otherwise  patriotic  "  accustom 
themselves  to  the  contemplation  of  the  loss  of  our  empire,  .  .  .  because 
they  despair  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  people  who  profess 
to  be  proud  of  it,  the  means  of  its  adequate  defence."  Here,  again, 
I  contend  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  stated  quite  differently.  The 
great  question,  which   Mr.  Traill  assimies  to  have  been  already 
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ledA^  in  favour  of  his  own  conclusion,  is  whether  the  sacrifices  of 
vhich  he  speaks  are  necessary  to  secure  the  British  dominions.  Mr. 
Ttaill  does  not  particularly  describe  what  these  sacrifices  are,  nor 
vhat  are  the  means  that  are  essential  to  our  adequate  defence.  It  may 
be  that  our  people  are  infatuated  in  relying  on  the  present  system  of 
defence.  But  they  would  not  admit  this,  and  as  they  do  not  admit 
it,  they  cannot  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  make  the  sacrifices  involved 
in  some  other  system.  They  believe  that  we  have  obtained  that  reason- 
able security  against  all  probable  sources  of  attack,  which  is  all  that 
the  very  strongest  nations  have  ever  obtained  or  tried  to  obtain.  If 
CTery  nation  is  to  guard  itself  against  all  the  possibilities  of  peril 
that  an  ingenious  apprehension  may  conjure  up,  the  United  States 
would  instantly  create  a  monster  standing  army,  and  Switzerland 
would  order  a  fleet  of  ironclads. 

I  have  heard  doctors  say  that  if  a  man  were  to  let  his  mind  dwell 
from  day  to  day  ifpon  all  the  possible  dangers  that  may  be  secretly 
lurking  in  his  bodily  organs,  or  awaiting  him  from  external  mis- 
chance, that  might  cut  off  his  life  before  the  evening,  he  would 
speedily  and  inevitably  go  stark  mad.  What  sensible  men  do  is  to 
take  care  against  all  the  ordinary  risks,  to  pay  their  insurance 
premiums,  and  to  go  about  their  business.  It  is  unfair  to  charge 
^land  with  being  false  to  their  theory  and  ideals,  simply  because 
^e  reject  the  sombre  visions  of  political  hypochondriasis,  and  refuse 
to  play  the  part  of  a  giant  Malade  Imaginaire. 

"hat  Mr.  Traill  sees  in  his  decaying  countrymen  is  "an  absolute 
Incapacity  to  believe  that  all  nations  are  not  as  absorbed  as  his  own  in 
the  business  of  accumulating  wealth  and  perfecting  their  domestic 
ii^tutions."  Surely  it  is  not  given  to  a  people  to  be  so  shrewd  as 
^glishmen  are  in  accumulating  wealth,  and  yet  to  be  so  purblind 
•nd  imbecile  as  to  dream  that  the  European  nations  are  walking  in 
P^ths  of  peace.  No,  it  is  not  so.  Englishmen  are  as  keenly  jdive 
**  the  most  ingenious  and  vigilant  of  their  teachers,  to  the  fact  that 
^^sation  is  now  passing  through — or,  it  may  be,  entering  upon — 
*peat  armed  period,  an  era  of  violence  and  the  sword.  They  have 
Dieasured  the  prospect  with  a  clear  and  steadfast  gaze.  They  see 
tl^iit  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  are  drawn  within  the  sphere  of 
tfleturbulence  of  the  military  powers.  They  know  that  England  is  not 
'^g  for  purposes  of  offence  and  attack  ;  but  then  they  know  on  the 
^her  hand  that  for  purposes  of  defence  she  is  invincible,  by  position, 
V  resources,  and  by  her  capabilities  of  alliance — not  against  any 
*^08tile  combination  that  an  excited  imagination  may  picture,  but 
•pmst  any  attack  that  a  reasonable  observation  of  the  conditions  and 
'^tions  of  the  European  powers  would  lead  a  sensible  man  to 
'^Pri  as  probable. 

Editor. 
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The  Fortnightly  Review  for  January  of  the  year  which  is  now 
drawing  to  an  end,  contained  two  articles  by  eminent  authorities,  on 
the  subject  which  is  at  this  moment  of  such  poignant  interest.  In 
one  of  them  Sir  Henry  Norman  examined  and  condemned  the  pro- 
posed  advance  into  Afghanistan  principaUy  on  military  gronndB.  In 
the  other  Mr.  Grant  Duff  demonstrated  that  the  representative  of 
the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  vague,  incon- 
sistent, and  unintelligible  in  the  reasons  which  he  alleged  for  the 
change  in  Afghan  policy,  and  that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  a 
course  which  has  led  straight  to  danger  and  disaster.  The  disaster  has 
since  come  in  two  successive  shocks,  and  the  situation  of  the  moment 
is  one  of  extreme  danger.  What  some  observers  mistake  for  lack  of 
fortitude  and  resolution  in  face  of  such  a  situation,  is  in  fact  an  angry 
disgust  in  the  nation  at  the  wanton  and  gratuitous  way  in  which  we 
have  been  pushed  into  it.  Never  in  history  have  predictions  come 
so  promptly  and  rapidly  true  as  those  which  were  designed  to  wam 
the  Government  against  the  consequences  of  their  policy  in  Afghan- 
istan, and  it  is  right  that  even  now,  in  a  moment  of  pressing  anxiety 
and  distress,  people  should  be  reminded  that  the  crisis  was  foreseen. 
It  is  right  that  this  should  be  done,  because  in  a  very  short  time  the 
nation  will  have  to  decide  whether  it  will  transfer  its  affairs  to  the 
men  who  foresaw  and  warned  us  of  what  would  come  to  pass  and  has 
come  to  pass,  or  will  entrust  its  destinies  for  six  or  seven  years  more 
to  the  men  who  rejected  wise  counsels  and  have  landed  us  in  a 
position  which  is  so  evil  in  itself,  and  what  is  more,  from  which 
there  is  no  way  of  escape  that  is  not  more  evil  still. 

Sir  Henry  Norman  is  not  a  politician,  so  far  as  we  know,  but  a 
soldier,  and  a  soldier  of  the  best  ability  and  experience.  He  held 
that  no  case  had  been  made  out  for  putting  ourselves  forward  in 
permanent  positions,  which  almost  invite  attack  in  front  and  sever- 
ance of  communications  in  rear.  And  he  particularly  dealt  with  the 
great  problem  of  direct  Bussian  attack.  "  To  meet  this,"  he  asked, 
'^  is  it  better  to  hold  our  present  frontier  or  to  advance  P  Now  for  a 
great  Bussian  invasion,  aided  or  not  by  the  Afghans,  we  should  have 
some  considerable  warning,  and  if  a  commander  thought  fit,  troops 
could  be  advanced  to  suitable  positions  beyond  our  frontier  not  far 
separated  from  support.  If  we  had  the  aid  of  the  Afghans,  so  much 
the  better.  If  not,  still  it  would  be  practicable,  as  thought  best  by 
the  military  commander,  either  to  advance  or  to  await  the  Bussian 
attack  within  our  border.     But  while  by  defending  our  own  frontier 
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It  is  idle  cant  to  exhort  us  not  to  make  a  national  disaster  a 
ground  of  party  recrimination.  If  the  men  who  have  landed  us  in 
the  disaster  happen  to  belong  to  one  party,  and  the  men  who  foretold 
it  and  warned  us  against  it  belong  to  another  party,  it  is  cant  to 
affect  to  judge  events  with  a  neutral  indifference  between  the  people 
who  were  perfectly  right  about  them,  and  the  people  who  have  been 
flagrantly  and  persistently  wrong.  It  would  have  been  cant  in  the 
last  century,  to  abstain  from  discussing  whether  George  III.  and 
Lord  North,  or  Fox  and  Chatham  and  Burke,  were  in  the  right, 
because  Burgoyne  had  just  capitulated  at  Saratoga,  or  Cornwallis 
been  compelled  to  surrender  at  Yorktown. 

It  is  disaster  which  awakens  a  nation.  It  is  distress  that  opens 
the  eyes  of  a  people  to  the  follies  which  have  brought  distress  upon 
it.  And  it  is  worse  than  cant  to  lose  any  opportunity  of  recalling 
the  wise  counsels  of  the  past,  because  it  is  only  by  expelling  from 
power  the  ministers  who  repudiated  them,  that  the  country  may  hope 
for  better  fortunes  in  the  future.  The  partisan  in  a  bad  sense  is  one 
who,  through  thick  and  thin,  defends  a  given  set  of  men,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong ;  but  no  bad  sense  is  attached  to  partisanship 
when  it  means  adherence  to  those  whose  prudence  has  been  justified 
by  circumstances,  against  those  whom  circumstances  have  condemned. 
Now  is  the  time,  if  ever,  for  pressing  home  to  men's  minds  that  the 
ministerial  policy  in  Afghanistan  was  not  only  an  error  of  judgment, 
but  an  error  for  which  no  minister  has  ever  yet  given  a  substantial 
reason  or  excuse. 

If  it  is  asked  what  the  adherents  of  the  old  policy  would  have 
done  in  face  of  Russian  action  in  Afghanistan,  an  answer  is  ready. 
Russian  action,  we  may  repeat  once  more,  was  the  direct  result  of 
our  perverse  diplomacy  in  Europe.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  words  in 
the  debate  of  September,  1878,  are  worth  reproducing.  "  I  do  not 
wish,"  he  said,  ''  to  throw  any  blame  on  Russia  for  sending  a  mission. 
The  world  was,  as  it  were,  turned  upside  down  at  that  period,  and 
you  must  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  changes  in  Central  Asia.  No 
doubt  when  the  state  of  our  relations  was  disturbed,  it  was  not 
unnatural  that  Russia  should  send  a  mission  to  Cabul  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  she  could  do  there  that  might  be  injurious  to  us.  But 
the  sending  of  the  mission  was  very  significant.  It  showed  us  that 
these  bugbears  were  becoming  something  more  than  bugbears."  But 
the  men  who  governed  India  from  1868  to  1874  had  never  regarded 
it  as  a  bugbear.  They  had  always  looked  upon  it  as  possible,  in  the 
phrase  of  one  of  them,  "  that  Russia  would  inevitably  move  a  knight 
or  a  castle  in  Central  Asia,  when  we  next  tried  to  give  her  check  in 
the  Bosphorus."  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in*  1868  declared  it  as  probable 
enough  that  Russia  might  trouble  us  in  India  by  way  of  feint,  in 
order  to  distract  our  attention  from  her  designs  in  Turkey.     It  is 
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smaller  villages  near  and  captored  eighteen  more  sepoys.  There  conld  be 
little  doubt  that  most  of  them  had  been  trained  as  soldiers ;  they  fell  into  their 
places  shoulder  to  shoulder  when  the  order  to  start  was  giyen,  and,  keeping 
time  to  the  quick  step  of  the  Sikhs,  marched  along  in  good  order  to  our  camp. 
Forty  more  sepoys  were  brought  in  by  the  mullicks  on  the  9th  and  10th,  as  well 
also  as  a,  fakir,  who  had  been  wounded.  This  made  eight-nine  in  all,  and  they 
have  been  dealt  with  as  follows : — 

November  10  ...  11  hanged  ...    6  released. 
November  11  ...  28       ,,        ...  19        ,, 
November  12  ...  10       ,.        ...  13 


,,  ...      *w  ,, 


2  pardoned,  retained  as  informers. 

Total  ...    49  ...       40 

**  The  men  executed  belonged  to  the  Herat  regiments.  They  were  either 
at  Cabul  when  the  outbreak  occurred,  or  returned  later  to  fight  against  us,  the 
muster-rolls  now  in  our  hands  enabling  us  to  identify  them  without  much 
trouble.  They  did  not  attempt  to  give  false  names,  and  their  mullicks  wore 
warned  that  they  themselves  ipight  incur  further  punishment  if  they  screened 
sepoys  belonging  to  their  villages.  Such  as  could  not  give  a  clear  account  of 
their  movements  were  condemned  to  death,  and  they  submitted  to  their  fate 
with  the  usual  quiet  resignation  of  Mussulmans.  Many  were  of  the  worst  type 
of  Afghans,  and  their  callousness  when  waiting  their  turn  at  the  foot  of  the 
scaffold  (ten  men  were  hanged  at  a  time)  was  remarkable." — Daily  Newi, 
Dec.  15. 

Why  are  those  journaKsts  now  silent  who  burned  with  holy  rage 
at  the  action  of  the  Russians  in  Khiva.  Why  should  the  very  same 
course  which  was  denounced  in  Russians  as  the  cruel  violence  of  a 
usurper,  be  tolerated  in  Englishmen  as  just  and  politic  severity  ? 
How  politic  it  was,  events  have  novr  shown. 

It  is  hardly  a  consolation  to  us  in  our  own  vexations,  to  know  that 
all  the  other  European  countries  are  at  the  present  moment  in  a  con- 
dition of  political  crisis,  more  or  less  acute.  In  Russia  the  fortunes 
of  a  system  and  a  dynasty  are  immediately  at  stake ;  in  France  the  fate 
of  a  cabinet  trembles  in  the  balance ;  in  Spain  the  monarchy  of 
Alphonso  XII.  threatens  to  give  way  to  a  new  era  of  pronuncia- 
mientos  and  military  dictatorship.  The  central  feature  in  the  position 
of  the  empire  of  the  Czar  is  the  collapse  of  the  old  autocratic  regime 
which  has  endured  for  centuries.  The  authority  of  the  traditional 
Government  is  for  the  time  paralysed ;  that  which  is  destined  to 
replace  it,  and  for  which  there  is  no  lack  of  materials,  is  as  yet 
without  sinew  or  shape.  It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Nihilism,  Socialism,  and  other  varieties  of  the  revolutionary 
propaganda  are  the  exclusive  or  the  chief  solvents  now  at  work  in 
the  fabric  of  Russian  rule.  In  a  sense  the  sequel  of  the  attempt 
to  blow  up  the  train  by  which  the  Czar  travelled  to  Moscow 
is  more  significant  than  the  atrocious  scheme  itself.     It  is  because 
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ilio  failure  of  the  plan  contrived  with  such  diabolical  ingenuity  and 
pst'tience  has  been  followed  by  so  lukewarm  a  sentiment  of  blended 
indignation  and  relief,  that  its  meaning  and  its  menace  are  accen- 
taated  in  so  sinister  a  fashion.  It  is  the  absence  of  any  vehement 
reaction  in  favour  of  the  Czar,  which  proves  conclusively  how 
widely  spread  and  deeply  seated  is  that  feeling  of  hostility  to  an 
established  rule  which  so  logically  culminates  in  outrage  and 
assassination. 

There  is  a  peasantry,  one  section  of  which  is  brutalised  by  physical 
suffering,  while  the  yearnings  after  political  liberty  awakened  by  eman- 
cipation in  the  bosom  of  the  other  have  still  to  be  satisfied ;  there  is 
an  alienated  nobility  and  a  discontented  bourgeoisie.  In  the  army  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  officers  so  far  sympathise  with  Socialism  that 
they  consider  the  present  state  of  things  intolerable,  while  the  enor- 
nious  majority  of  the  rank  and  file  are  taken  from  those  classes  which 
^^^  of  all  others  most  saturated  with  ideas  of  agrarian  Communism. 
The  very  police,  on  whose  maintenance  sums   incredibly  large  are 
*miiially  spent,  cannot  be  absolutely  trusted,  and  nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  that   every  opportunity  of  escape  was  given  by  them 
^  ^irsky.     The  Nihilist  manifestoes  and  the  Socialist  newspapers, 
^tose    publication    no    amount    of    coercion    can    prevent,    only 
translate  into  vehement  and  not  always  very  consequent  language 
the  aspirations  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.     Making  due  allow- 
*Oce  for  fantastic  extravagances  of  phrase,  there  is  nothing  in  their 
^omands  which  is  not  endorsed  by  the  common  sense  and  deliberate 
judgment  of  the  nation.      "The   problem,"  says  the   Will  of  the 
^^opky  "  of  the  Socialistic  revolutionary  party  is  the  subversion  of 
tl^e  present  form  of  government  and  the  subjection  of  the  authority 
^f  the  State  to  the  people.    .  .  .    The  transfer  of  the  State  power 
^  the  hands  of  the  people  would  give  our  history  quite  another 
direction.   A  representative  assembly  would  create  a  complete  change 
^^  all  our  economic  and  State  relations.     Once  let  the  Government 
he  deposed,  and  the  nation  would  arrange  itself  far  better,  may  be, 
than  we  could  hope." 

The  heir  to  the   Russian   throne    is  said   to  perceive  clearly 

enough    that    the    end    of  despotic    absolutism   has    come.      He 

^  therefore  anxious  to  identify  himself  with  what  may  be  called 

^^iWal  principles,  and  he  has  impressed  upon  his  illustrious  father 

the  wisdom  of  concession  while  yet  there  is  time.     Nor  is  the  Czare- 

^tch  alone  in  his  advocacy  of  this  policy.     One  of  the  four  great 

^wicils  with  which  the  Czar  has  necessarily  intimate  personal  rela- 

^iia,and  which  was  established  rather  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 

*P  with  a  view  of  strengthening  and.  assisting  the  administration 

^  the  imperial  power,  is  said  to  be  about  to  petition  his  Majesty  that 

'*  "J  granting  rights  and  liberties  to  his  people  he  woidd  become  the 
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guardian  of  the  empire's  greatness."  The  plea  of  the  essentially 
Conservative  Russian  Senate  is  thus  almost  verbally  the  same  as  the 
contention  of  the  subversive  Socialist  press.  The  appeal  is  empha- 
sized in  another  quarter,  and  the  demand  of  the  civil  body  is  also 
that  of  the  military.  Here  threat  is  added  to  entreaty,  and  the 
Czar  is  informed  that  should  he  persist  in  a  refusal  the  worst  may 
be  feared,  namely  a  military  pronunciamiento. 

Such  being  the  national  demand,  and  such  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  enforced,  how  is  it  we  hear  that  the  Czar  has  angrily 
rejected  M.  WalujeflTs  constitutional  project  ?  Alexander  II.  is 
known  to  be  the  opposite  in  every  respect  of  Nicholas.  He  is 
not  a  despot  by  nature,  and  he  may  be  credited  with  a  real  desire  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  people.  How  then  is  the  hesitation 
and  reluctance  which  have  produced  so  unmistakable  an  estrange- 
ment between  himself  and  his  son  to  be  explained?  It  is  the 
answer  which  must  be  given  to  this  question  that  causes  the  present 
situation  in  Russia  to  be  so  desperate.  It  would  be  easy  for  the  Czar 
to  concede  the  shadow  of  the  reforms  now  clamoured  for  without 
guaranteeing  their  substance,  but  the  Russian  people  would  be 
quick  to  perceive  and  indignantly  to  reject  measures  which  were 
illusory.  If  the  experiment  of  constitutional  government,  or  an  ex- 
periment in  the  direction  of  such  government,  is  to  be  made  in 
Russia,  it  must  be  genuine  and  it  must  be  comprehensive.  Now, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  whatever  reforms  the  Czar  were  to  insti- 
tute, there  would  be  a  disposition  to  receive  them  with  scepticism. 
Alexander  II.  is  felt  to  be  to  such  an  extent  personally  identi- 
fied with  the  existing  despotism,  that  there  are  many  who  may 
think  he  would  more  readily  brook  the  loss  of  his  life  than  the  loss 
of  his  power.  And  even  assuming  that  he  were  prepared  to  grant 
to  the  full  all  that  is  now  asked,  would  the  desired  effect  be  seciu^  ? 
The  curse  of  despotism  lies  not  only  in  the  present  but  in  the 
future.  It  not  merely  crushes  out  freedom  for  the  time,  but  it 
makes  the  position  of  freedom  impossible  in  the  near  future.  The 
only  tradition  of  government  that  Russia  knows  is  that  of  autocracy. 
The  days  of  autocracy  are  numbered  ;  how  long  will  it  be  before  the 
aptitude  for  self-government  and  the  social  and  industrial  conditions 
which  self-government  implies  are  developed  ?  The  Czar,  of  course, 
might  abdicate,  and  a  new  era  for  Russia  might  be  heralded  by  the 
accession  of  his  heir,  but  even  thus  the  perils  of  the  passage  to  the 
new  and  better  rigim^  would  hardly  be  postponed. 

In  France  one  form  of  crisis  succeeds  another,  as  the  nation 
feels  its  way  towards  true  Parliamentary  Government.  The  coun- 
try has  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  great  changes;  the  triumph 
of   Republicanism    cannot    be  long   delayed,   and  with    the   dis- 
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ijlacement  of  M.  Waddington's  cabinet,  a  Ministry  will  be  given 
to  France  which,  commanding  a  majority  of  the  people's^  repre- 
sentatives, has  the  power  of  initiating  a  policy.  Hitherto  great 
issues  have  been  disguised,  and  the  true  controllers  of  events 
have  remained  in  the  background.  At  the  same  time  the  interval 
filled  by  the  Government  of  M.  Waddington  cannot  be  regarded  as 
thrown  away.  France  has  been  undergoing  a  process  of  education, 
and  she  has  been  brought  to  see  by  the  logical  demonstration  of 
events  that  such  a  ministry  as  M.  Gambetta  can  form  will  alone  be 
truly  representative  of  her  interest  and  aspirations.  All  that  has 
been  decisive,  all  that  has  touched  anything  like  national  enthu- 
siasm in  the  policy  of  M.  Waddington,  has  been  but  an  excerpt 
from  the  suppressed  programme  of  the  Left.  Were  the  advance  of 
IT.  Gambetta  to  power  long  delayed,  a  serious  blow  WQuld  be  dealt  at 
the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility,  the  establishment  of  which 
is  above  all  things  necessary  for  France. 

On  three   different  occasions  has   the  Chamber  in  Paris  been 
the  scene  of  a  sharp  political  engagement.     On  the  first  of  these 
(December  2nd)  the  issue  was  not  conclusively  tried.     M.  Wad- 
dington protested  against  the  attempt   of  the  Left  to   impose   a 
policy  on   the   Ministry,   and  the   interpellation  embodying   this 
policy  was  withdrawn.     What  passed  the  next  day  but  one  (Decem- 
*^r   5th)    is    specially  instructive.      M.   Waddington    made    the 
^^e  show   of  uncompromising  resistance   to   the  claim  advanced 
^T  M.  Brisson,   that  the   order  for  the  irremovability  of  judges 
^d  certain  other  oflScials  should  for  a  while  be  suspended.      The 
^^portance   of   this  proposal  will   at  once   be   apparent   to  those 
^ho  reflect   on   what  the   system  of  national  life  in  France   is, 
on  the  influence  which  provincial   authorities  can  exercise   upon 
^t>  and  on  the  fact  that  these  authorities  are,  in  a  great  number 
of  cases,  ardent  Imperialists  or  Royalists  who  openly  make  use  of  the 
opportunities  at  their  disposal  to  alienate  the  feeling  of  the  neigh- 
l>oxirhood  from  the  existing  form  of  Government.     M.  Waddington 
^^^aintains  that  the  Ministry  was  removing  all  objectionable  function- 
^es  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  by  a  majority  of  2 13  to  107  it  was 
^^«n  decided  to  pass  to  the  order  of  the  day.     But  it  was  not  the 
^i^er  of  the  day  pure  and  simple  which  was  voted.     There  was 
^corporated  with    it  an  amendment  asserting   the  principle   for 
^Hich  M.  Brisson  had  contended.     Moreover,  it  was  with  the  assist- 
^^ce  of  the  most  highly  organized  section  of  the  Opposition  that  this 
**^jority  was  obtained.      The  Royalists  and  Imperialists  declared 
^^^^inst  the  Government,  the  Left  declined  to  ally  themselves  with 
^'^k  a  combination,  and  the  result  was  130  abstentions  on  the  part 
^^  those  who  were  actually  masters  of  the  situation.     The  relative 
**^gth  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Opposition  is  shown  more  clearly 
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still  in  tlie  vote  on  M.  Lockroy's  motion  for  tlie  Plenary  Amnesty, 
December  16.  In  this  matter  tlie  late  Minister,  M.  Le  Royer,  and  his 
former  colleagues  may  have  shown  grave  reason  why  the  prerogatiTe 
of  mercy  should  not  be  extended  by  the  Republic  to  a  certain  class 
of  offenders,  but  they  have  not  disproved  the  charge  that  they  have 
treated  the  enemies  of  the  Republic  and  the  conspirators  against  it— 
for  the  attempt  of  the  16th  of  May  was  a  conspiracy — with  inde- 
fensible partiality.     The  Government  feel  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  line  in  one  direction ;  their  opponents  have  the  same  difficulty 
in  the  other.     Upon  this  occasion  two  distinct  votes  were  taken. 
M.  Waddington  insisted  upon  receiving  a  more  explicit  approval  of 
the  course  taken  by  him  than  a  mere  resolution  to  pass  to  the  order 
of  the  day  would  affi)rd,  and  he  gained  this  point  by  a  majority  of 
158 — 267  against  109.     Immediately  after  this  a  vote  of  confidence 
was  adopted  by  255  to  57.     Now  there  are  in  all  535  deputies.    As 
255  may  probably  be  accepted  as  indicating  the  total  of  ministerial 
supporters  among  them,  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is  that 
M.  Waddington's  Cabinet  is  in  a  minority  of  something  like  80. 

The  political  difficulties  that  are  the  inauspicious  sequel  of  the 
royal  marriage  in  Spain,  are  not  unsuggestive  of  a  certain  general 
resemblance   to  those  which  France   has  long   experienced.    The 
system  of  M.  Waddington,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  has  aimed 
at  drawing,  as  far  as  possible,  a  veil  over  republican  aspirations. 
In  Spain  it  has  been  the    same.      No   great  trouble  is,  indeed, 
ever  taken  to   declare   the  wishes  of  the   nation.    Abstention  at 
elections  is  a  law  of   Spanish  life,  and  on  the    quieta  non  movere 
principle   there   is  a  general  indisposition  to  wake  into  life  the 
dormant  forces.      At  the  present  moment  signs  are  not  wanting. 
The  national  feeling  is  more  than  usually  excited  by  two  questions 
— the  abolition  of  Cuban  slavery  and  of  protective  tariffs.     In  the 
present  Cortes  there  seems  no  hope  that  either  of  these  matters  will 
be  finally  decided.     Yet  an  appeal  to  the  constituencies,  which  is 
probably  the  one  satisfactory  course  open,  is  also  the  course  which  of 
all  others  is  dreaded.    Within  a  very  few  months  there  have  been  two 
changes  of  Ministry  in  Spain.    First,  Canovas  del  Castillo  made  way 
for  Marshal  Campos  ;  next,  Campos  was  replaced  by  Canovas.     At 
this  rate  transformation  may  continue  to  succeed  transformation,  and 
the  danger  is  lest  the  vicious  circle  of  change  should  suddenly  be 
broken  by  a  pronunciamiento  and  a  dictatorship. 

When  Marshal  Campos  returned  to  Spain  after  having  crushed 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  as  he  had  previously  triumphed  over 
the  Carlist  rising  in  Catalonia,  it  was  under  the  alleged  obliga- 
tion of  a  promise  given  to  the  Cuban  population  that  he  should 
procure  the  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  and  also  of  the  system 
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of  monopolies  wlilcli  fills  the  pockets  of  Spanisli  traders,  but  are  so 
ruinous  to  native  Cuban  commerce  and  enterprise.  The  lustre  of 
his  military  achievements  won  him  such  an  amount  of  prestige  among 
a  people,  where  the  military  tradition  ranks  next  in  power  to  the 
influence  of  the  priesthood,  that  Campos  was  at  once  destined  by  the 
popular  choice  to  high  political  office.  Canovas  del  Castillo  there- 
upon retired  in  the  Marshal's  favour,  on  the  condition  that  his  suc- 
cessor should  retain  his  Cabinet  nearly  intact.  It  is  probable  that  if 
Campos  had  cared  at  this  juncture  to  exert  the  influence  he  possesses 
with  the  King,  he  might  have  gone  to  the  country,  and  perhaps 
secured  for  himself  a  majority  which  would  have  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  homogeneous  administration.  As  it  was,  he  trusted  to  the 
eiiating  machinery.  A  very  little  experience  sufficed  to  show  how 
entirely  inadequate  it  was  for  the  purpose.  It  was  a  reaUy  bold 
policy  that  Campos  conceived  and  prepared  to  execute;  and  if  it  was 
to  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  it  was  plainly  necessary  that  he 
Aould  be  conscious  of  the  promise  of  a  large  measure  of  popular 
support.  It  was  one  of  those  instances  in  which  compromise  was 
inipossible,  and  the  Marshal  ought  promptly  to  have  recognised  tho 
&ct.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have,  in  all  likelihood,  averted 
the  catastrophe  that  now  seems  imminent,  and  have  prevented  the 
embittered  collision  between  hostile  parties  which,  when  the  general 
election  comes,  can  scarcely  be  avoided. 

The  earliest  intimation  received  by  the  Marshal  of  tho  imprac- 
ticability of  carrying  out  his  measures  with  tho  instruments  at  his 
%K)8al,  was  given  in  the  reception  of  his  bill  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Cuba.  Campos'  original  proposal  was  that  the  slave 
trade  should  be  summarily  stamped  out,  due  regard  being  had 
to  Teeted  interests.  Directly  he  found  that  his  colleagues  were 
^t  prepared  to  accept  this,  he  should,  at  all  hazards,  have  de- 
clined to  falter  in  the  matter.  From  the  day  that  the  majority  in 
4e  Cabinet  insisted  upon  the  mutilation  of  the  Slavery  Bill,  it  was 
plain  that  a  rupture  between  Campos  and  his  Ministers  was  only  a 
^'lestion  of  time.  It  occurred  upon  the  reduction  of  'the  sugar  and 
^rn duties,  and  then  at  length  the  Marshal  tendered  his  resignation  to 
^e  King.  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo  was  immediately  restored  to 
^  former  position,  but  not  to  his  former  influence.  The  interreg- 
^^,  and  the  Liberal  policy  which  had  been  displayed  to  the 
^^uties  during  that  period,  had  effected  a  change  in  the  whole 
^^^tion.  Canovas  tried  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand,  and  in 
^^  attempt  was  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege  in  the  Chamber  of 
*H^tie8.  In  the  Senate  he  declared  that  Ministers  were  ready  to 
^^  the  dangers  of  a  second  insurrection  in  Cuba,  rather  than  make 
*^e  concessions  suggested  by  Marshal  Campos.  The  residt  is  that  at 
^^  present  moment  deadlock  and  danger  reign  in  Spanish  political 
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life.  Nothing  can  be  done  till  a  general  election  takes  place ;  and 
when  it  does,  it  will  be  held  under  the  influence  of  passions  and 
-animosities  intensified  and  exasperated  by  delay.  Its  result  will 
probably  be  largely  to  increase  the  anti-monarchical  element  now  in 
the  Cortes,  and  perhaps  to  lead  to  a  movement  full  of  menace  to 
Alphonso  XII.  Had  Marshal  Campos  dissolved  earlier  in  the  year, 
it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  during  the  enthusiasm  which 
then  existed  for  him  it  would,  so  far  as  his  royal  master  was  con- 
cerned, have  had  an  effect  of  precisely  the  opposite  character.  Such 
are  the  ultimate  sacrifices  which  his  opponents*  expedients  may 
involve,  and  such  the  cost  of  perilous  half-measures. 

The  political  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Ireland  have  undergone  a 
•decided  improvement  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
agitation  is  subsiding ;  there  is  less  intimidation ;  there  is  a  wider 
xind  more  practical  recognition  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be 
dealt  with  and  the  grievances  that  have  to  be  removed.  Immediately 
iifter  the  first  of  the  recent  arrests  had  been  made  the  Govern- 
ment showed  that  they  were  really  in  favour  of  more  conciliatory 
tactics  than  might  be  imagined.  They  ofiered  to  advance  sums 
of  money  on  advantageous  terms  to  landed  proprietors  who  were 
willing  to  make  improvements  on  their  estates.  This  ofier  has 
been  in  several  cases  accepted  already,  and  the  impression  pre- 
vails and  will  probably  be  fulfilled,  that  better  terms  yet  may  be 
obtained  from  the  authorities.  Even  more  significant  than  this 
is  the  appeal  which  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has  made  for  funds 
in  relief  of  Irish  distress.  Here  we  may  unquestionably  see  the 
fruits  of  the  manifesto  presented  some  ten  weeks  since  to  the 
Prime  Minister  by  the  Irish  members.  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is 
matter  for  congratulation,  but  what  has  been  done  can  at  best  be 
regarded  as  a  temporary  palliative ;  more  enduring  and  therefore 
jnore  drastic  remedies  have  yet  to  be  applied. 

Dec,  20,  1879.    . 
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TURKISH  FACTS  AND  BRITISH  FALLACIES. 

It  lias  been  my  fate  to  be  a  British  subject,  and  to  have  lived  the 
peater  part  of  my  life  abroad,  chiefly  in  the  East,  far  removed  from 
tie  strife  and  din  of  party  warfare  at  home,  absolutely  without  bias 
*>  fer  as  any  political  sentiments  are  concerned,  agreeing  in  many 
points  with  Conservatives  as  well  as   Liberals,   differing  in   most 
points  from  both,  and  able,  therefore,  impartially  to  analyse  their 
pnblic  utterances,  and  to  form  an  unprejudiced  judgment  in  regard 
to  the  nature  and  tendencies  of  the  policy — ^more  especially  on  the 
Eastern  question — which  they  respectively  advocate.     In  common 
with  many  of  my  fellow  British  subjects  living  in  the  countries  prin- 
cipally interested,  I  have  been  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  pre- 
somption  with  which  leading  politicians  on  both  sides  have  rioted  in 
their  ignorance  of  local  conditions,  in  order  to  base  arguments  on 
&IIacies,  and  to  support  theories  by  assumptions  which  were  erro- 
neous in  fact.     We  have  felt  that  the  difficulties  in  which  our  own 
country  has  become  involved  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  an 
agitation  of  doctrinaires,  which  an  absence  of  the  requisite  knowledge 
on  the  part  of  their  political  opponents  rendered  them  incapable  of 
graj^Iing  with. 

To  us  Englishmen  abroad,  England  has  for  some  time  past  pre- 
sented very  much  the  appearance  of  a  ship  suddenly  overtaken  by  a 
storm,  in  which  one  half  of  the  crow  were  doing  all  they  could  to 
frostrate  the  attempts  of  the  other  half  to  navigate  it,  thereby  bring- 
ing out  into  painful  relief  the  inexperience  and  want  of  nautical  skill 
of  the  latter.  As  the  storm  is  by  no  means  over,  I  have  ventured  to 
think  that  a  view  of  the  Eastern  question  which  was  neither  Liberal 
nor  Conservative,  but  Eastern,  and  which  was  based  on  personal 
experience  and  observation,  might  be  acceptable;  and  I  am  en- 
couraged by  some  recent  utterances  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  to 
hope  that  the  opinionB  I  am  about  to  express  will  find  more  favour  in 
that  periodical  than  they  would  have  done  some  years  ago. 
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In  the  first  place,  although  in  politics  there  seem  only  two  sides  to 
any  question,  in  reality  there  are  always  more.  It  is  possible  to  be 
a  philo-Turk,  and  to  hate  and  despise  the  Turkish  administration 
above  all  other  administrations ;  and  to  be  a  philo-Christian,  and  yet 
to  dissent  entirely  from  the  crusade  which  has  been  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  the  nominal  professors  of  that  religion  in  Turkey.  In  fact, 
it  is  possible  to  be  both  a  philo-Turk  and  a  philo-Christian  at  the 
same  time :  in  other  words,  a  humanitarian — though  that  word  is 
sometimes  monopolised  by  the  party  at  whose  hands  humanity  suffers 
the  most  seriously.  But  in  order  to  entertain  just,  tolerant,  and 
humane  views  in  regard  to  the  population  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  have  a  correct  know- 
ledge not  only  of  the  characters  of  the  races  of  which  that  population 
is  composed,  but  of  the  relation  which  they  bear  towards  each  other, 
and  towards  the  Government. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  insurrection 
more  than  four  years  ago,  Turks  and  Christians  were  spoken  of  as  if 
the  population  of  Turkey  consisted  of  only  two  antagonistic  races  and 
two  antagonistic  religions,  and  as  though  the  governing  class  was 
composed  entirely  of  Turks,  and  the  oppressed  class,  in  whose  faTOur 
the  reforms  were  to  be  instituted,  of  Christians.  So  mucli  was  this 
the  popular  impression  at  the  time,  that  the  press  usually  called  the 
Moslem  Slavs  of  the  revolted  provinces  '*  Turks,"  and  it  has  only 
been  of  comparatively  late  date  that  the  public  at  large  has  begun  to 
realise  that  the  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  form  only  a  proportion  of  the 
Moslem  population  of  the  empire,  while  the  administration  from 
which  the  people  of  all  races  and  religions  suffer  equally,  is  composed 
of  mixed  Moslems  and  Christians. 

Having  at  last  realised  this  mistake,  there  is  a  tendency  to  react 
into  the  opposite  assumption  that  this  Ottoman  proportion  forms  a 
distinct  class  in  the  Moslem  population,  and  are  recognised  by  the 
rest  of  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  as  a  race  of  nomad  invaders  who 
enjoy  the  special  protection  of  the  Government,  with  which  they  are 
ordinarily  identified. 

Thus,  according  to  a  quotation  which  I  have  seen  in  a  promi- 
nent newspaper  from  a  pamphlet  recently  published  by  Mr.  Cazalet, 
the  Liberal  candidate  for  Mid-Kent,  who  seems  to  have  taken  much 
pains  with  the  question,  and  to  be  otherwise  well-informed,  it  is 
stated  of  the  1,300,000  Arabs  in  Syria,  that  "they  hate  the  Turks 
with  an  undying  hatred."  Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  fact ; 
the  Arabs  and  Turks  do  not  hate  each  other,  but  they  both  hate  the 
Turkish  Government  "  with  an  imdying  hatred,"  and  this  Govern- 
ment, be  it  remembered,  always  contains  one  or  more  Christian 
Ministers  in  the  Cabinet,  besides  a  crowd  of  Fanariot  under-secre- 
taries  and  minor  officials,  who  compose  the  very  worst  element  in  it. 
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And  the  quotation  goes  on  to  say  that "  the  Turks  are  few  in  number, 
strangers  in  race  and  language,  hated  by  every  sect  and  class,  want- 
ing in  physical  power,  destitute  of  moral  principle,  and  yet  they  are 
the  despots  of  the  land."  If  this  is  meant  to  apply  to  Asia  Minor,  it 
is  fiill  of  fallacies.  Here  the  Turks  are  neither  few  in  number,  nor 
strangers  in  race  and  language.  On  the  contrary,  Turkish  is  the 
prevailing  race  and  language.  Those  who  are  not  officials,  or  con- 
nected with  the  Grovemment,  are  not  hated  by  any  sect  or  class.  The 
race  most  hated  by  every  sect  and  class,  Turks  included,  are  the 
Kurds,  who  are  themselves  Moslems.  So  far  from  being  wanting  in 
physical  power,  the  Turks,  and  those  who  have  assimilated  with  them, 
are  physically  the  most  finely  developed  and  robust  class  of  the 
popidation ;  while  in  moral  principle,  honesty,  and  orderly  conduct, 
thejr  are  far  superior  either  to  Christian  or  Arab.  That  the  despots 
of  the  land  belong  to  their  race  is  true,  though  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  one  of  the  most  recent  and  powerful  grand  viziers,  while  he  re- 
mained in  office,  was  Khaireddin,  an  Arab.  All  this  confusion 
wises  from  a  loose  habit  of  confounding  the  Turkish  people  with 
their  Government,  and  imputing  to  them  all  the  vices  which  the 
official  class  represent,  and  which  they  have  learnt  chiefly  from  their 
contact  with  Christians  and  Western  civilization. 

It  is  most  desirable  in  the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity,  that 
the  fallacy  should  be  dispelled  of  a  violent  race  antagonism,  or  dis- 
toction  of  political  sentiment,  existing  between  the  Ottoman  and 
the  other  Moslem  subjects  of  the  Sultan.  They  are  all  equally 
oppressed ;  they  all  equdly  detest  the  mixed  central  administration ; 
^i  they  all  equally  reverence  the  padishah  as  the  head  of  their 
'^ion.  The  Turkish-speaking  peasant,  as  a  general  rule,  if  he  is 
*  Modem,  whatever  may  have  been  his  origin,  has  so  thoroughly 
W  with  the  Ottomans  that  he  adopts  the  traditions  of  the  race, 
'le  historical  distinction  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  make  between 
"^jnk  and  Ottoman  Turks  does  not  exist,  in  fact,  at  the  present  day, 
^4  all  Turks  consider  themselves  Ottomans.  No  doubt  there  are 
^^,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Albanians,  and  others  who  have  preserved  their 
^  distinctions  and  languages,  but  they  have  usually  no  animosity 
'^st  Turkish-speaking  Moslems,  unless  they  belong  to  the  official 
^"^;  and  in  their  dislike  of  this  class  the  Ottoman  thoroughly 
^^^^rw.  Hatred  of  the  common  oppressor  forms  even  a  bond  of 
^on  between  the  Christian  and  the  Moslem  peasant,  and,  inasmuch 
*•  4e  Moslem  is  generally  more  oppressed  and  ill-treated  than  the 
Christian,  they  have  many  points  of  sympathy  in  common.  Of 
^*^the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  Moslem  and  Christian 
f*^  population  differ  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  accord- 
^S  to  the  local  conditions ;  but  as  a  general  thing  the  traveller  is 

^k  by  the  harmony  and  good  understanding  which  prevails 

h2 
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'between  them,  and  doubtless  this  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
all  entertain  the  same  sentiments  of  intense  hatred  of  the  Government. 
I  may  illustrate  this  by  an  incident  which  occurred  the  other 
day  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  is  also  a  British  subject,  and  enjoys 
some  consideration  in  the  Turkish  town  in  which  he  lived.    He 
-was  called  upon  one  morning   by   a  Moslem  possessing  a   high 
reputation  for  sanctity  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  man  of  wealth  and 
unfluence,   whose   green   turban   showed    that    he    had  performed 
the  Hadj,  and  who  was  altogether  a  type  of  the  "fanatical  Turk," 
for  he  was  an  Osmanlijmir  sang.     He  had  come,  he  said,  to  ask  for 
the  assistance  of  my  friend  to  obtain  the  adjustment  of  a  claim  in- 
'volving  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  for  many  years  pend- 
ing at  Constantinople.     He  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of  pressure 
-of  the  British  Government,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  applied  in  his 
behalf.     *'  But,"  replied  my  friend,  "  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  You 
are  an  influential  Turk,  you   have  your  own  channels   to  appeal 
iihrough,  and  I  cannot  interfere  in  your  case.     Moreover,  you  may 
hope  now  that  your  claim  will  soon  be  settled,  as  reforms  are  being 
instituted  in  the  administration  of  justice."     "  Reforms  !  "  said  the 
Turk  with  an  angry  sneer,   "  that  is  the  only  reform  fit  for  the 
scoimdrels  at  Constantinople,"  and  he  accompanied  his  words  by  a 
rapid  horizontal  movement   of    his  hand,   signifying  speedy  and 
wholesale  decapitation.     "  We  are   sick  and  weary  to   death,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  of  their  corruptions  and  abominations,  and  though 
we  are  Moslems  we  would  gratefully  exchange  their  rule  for  that  of 
the  Giaour."     No  doubt  he  spoke  under  the  influence  of  passion, 
l)ut  the  fact  that  such  a  man  could  give  utterance  to  such  sentiments, 
shows  what  the  feeling  among  even  Ottoman  Moslems  is  all  through 
the  country.     Nor  is  it  confined  to  the  civil  and  rural  population. 
Nowhere  is  the  discontent  and  rage  against  the  powers  that  be, 
stronger  than  in  the  Turkish  army  and  navy,  and  if  it  were  not  that 
they  are  the  most  patient  and  enduring  of  mortals,  it  would  long 
since  have  found  vent  in  acts.     However  else  they  may  differ,  on  this 
point,  at  all  events,  Moslems  and  Christians  are  united  in  sentiment, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  unjust  than  to  lavish  all  sym- 
pathy on  the  Christians  alone,  and  to  make  the  unhappy  Moslem, 
who  was  already  the  victim  of  his  Government,  the  scapegoat  of  its 
^crimes.     For  indeed  the  Christian  was  not  nearly  so  well  deserving 
of  sympathy  as  the  Moslem.     While  the  latter  lives  more  or  less  at 
peace  with  his  co-religionists  whatever  be  their  race,  as  well  as  with 
the  Christians,  the  Christians  are  always  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, and  the  rival  sects  and  conflicting  races  entertain  far  keener 
feelings  of  aversion  towards  each  other  than  towards  the  Moslems. 
There  are  eleven  difierent  Christian  sects  in  Turkey,  who  all  hate 
•one  another  with  the  intensity  peculiar  to  religious  animosity ;  and 
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there  are  five  Christian  race  or  *'  nationality ''  antagonisms,  all  more 
or  less  in  an  acnte  stage,  which  makes  it  rather  puzzling  for- 
Christian  sympathisers  in  England,  to  whose  active  intervention  it 
is  doe  that  thej  are  now  likely  to  have  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
flyiog  at  each  other's  throats.  In  some  parts  of  the  country  these 
Christians  know  no  other  language  than  Turkish,  and  their  religious 
services  are  performed  in  that  tongue.  In  the  same  way  in  Syria* 
the  Christian  and  Moslem  population  speak  Arabic  as  their  mother 
toDgue,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  empire  wherever  Moslems  and 
Christians  form  the  mixed  population  they  usually  speak  a  common 
language. 

If  <mce  we  could  get  rid  of  the  absurd  fiction  that  in  these  coun- 
tries the  term  Christian  implies  a  follower  of  the  teaching  of  Christ, 
we  should  be  better  able  to  bestow  our  sympathies,  in  accordance  with 
that  teaching,  upon  those  who  are  the  most  deserving  of  them.    There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  in  so  far  as  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues  in^ 
his  daily  life  is  concerned,  the  Moslem  is  in  every  way  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Christian  in  Turkey.    That  he  is  being  rapidly  crushed  out  of 
existence  in  Europe  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  apathy  and  idleness 
▼ith  which  he  is  credited,  as  to  the  combination  of  circumstances 
vhichfor  the  last  thirty  years  have  operated  against  him,  and  of 
vhich  he  lias  been  the  victim.    In  order  properly  to  understand  his- 
present  position,  and  his  prospects  for  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to- 
gknce  at  the  phases  through  which  the  country  has  passed  since  tho 
Crimean  War.     Only  those  who  first  knew  Turkey,  as  I  did,  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  can  form  any  idea  of  the  change  which  has 
come  over  it  during  that  period.     It  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  since  1856.     This  is  only  true  in  a  sense. 
Turkey  has  made  immense  progress  during  that  period,  though  it 
has  not  been  due  to  any  reform  in  the  administration.     That  is- 
vone  at  this  moment  than  it  ever  was.     It  is  to  this  progress  that 
the  late  catastrophe  is  largely  due.     Had  the  status  of  the  Christian 
Bot  been  altered  by  the  Crimean  War,  we  should  have  had  no- 
Bosziian  and  Herzegovinian  insurrection,  no  Bulgarian  atrocities,  no- 
Hosao-Torkish  War.    But  the  result  of  the  treaty  of  1856  was  com- 
pletely to  undermine  the  central  authority  at  Constantinople,  bad  as 
it  was,  by  European  consular  interference  in  all  the  large  towns 
throughout  the  empire.     The  Moslem  and  the  Christian  populations 
gradually  changed  their  positions  relatively  to  each  other.     The 
Xoelem  became  the  oppressed,  the  Christian  the  protected  section  oi^ 
the  community.    The  immunity  which  they  enjoyed  from  conscrip- 
tion to  the  army  enabled  the  Christians  to  increase  and  multiply. 
The  proportion  of  Moslem  to  Christian  in  Europe,  never  more  than 
<>Qe  to  three,  has  thus  been  constantly  diminishing.    While  the 
Ottoman  bone  and  sinew  was  being  withdrawn  from  the  industry  o£ 
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the  country,  and  expended  on  Cretan  insurrections,  Montenegrin 
wars,  and  service  in  all  parts  of  the  empire,  distress  and  poverty 
overtook  the  poor  wives  and  families  who  were  left  unprovided  for 
at  home,  for  the  soldier  rarely  received  his  pay ;  property  began  to 
change  hands.  The  Christians,  shrewd  and  unscrupulous  in  money 
making,  with  a  far  more  keen  commercial  instinct  and  power  of 
wealth  accumulation,  which  for  some  reason  or  other  their  reUgion 
seems  to  develop,  became  the  controlling  owners  of  villages  which 
had  once  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Their  leading  members 
had  seats  on  the  local  Medjliss ;  they  had  made  friends  with  the 
consul  of  the  particular  European  Power  whom  it  suited  for  some 
political  reason  to  accord  them  its  protection.  The  tax-gatherer, 
unable  to  levy  thirty  per  cent,  more  than  he  had  a  right  to  from  the 
Christian,  who  vehemently  resisted  the  imposition  and  appealed  to 
the  consul,  concentrated  his  powers  of  squeezing  upon  the  unhappy 
Moslem,  who  had  no  one  to  protect  him.  Thus  the  Christian  was 
rapidly  growing  richer,  as  his  Mussulman  neighbour  was  becoming 
impoverished.  Then  he  lent  him  money,  and  in  many  ways  proved 
the  superiority  of  his  position,  and  got  him  into  his  power.  In  the 
case  of  a  lawsuit,  the  probability  was  that  the  Moslem  would  go  to 
the  wall,  for  the  Christian  had  always  greater  powers  of  bribing, 
and,  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  there  was  the  consul  in  the  back- 
ground. It  was  no  wonder  that  Christian  farms  and  villages  con- 
trasted favourably  with  Moslem,  and  that  the  Russians,  when  they 
entered  Bulgaria,  found  a  comfort  and  prosperity  among  the  Chris- 
tian peasantry,  unknown  to  the  Mujiks  of  their  own  country.  When 
the  voracious  Zaptiehs  came  sweeping  down  for  contributions  on  a 
Christian  village,  all  the  papers  in  England  were  ringing  with  their 
ferocity ;  we  heard  nothing  of  the  far  worse  treatment  which  the 
Moslems  of  the  next  hamlet  had  received  at  their  hands.  So  far, 
then,  from  the  position  of  the  Christians  being  worse  than  in  old 
time,  or  the  oppression  from  which  they  suffered  being  greater,  it 
was  precisely  the  reverse.  Their  condition  had  improved  beyond  all 
expectation — at  the  expense  of  the  Moslems — and  it  was  just  because 
they  saw  the  latter  diminishing  so  rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth,  and 
influence,  and  had  themselves  profited  so  much  by  the  schools  which 
had  been  introduced,  the  improved  facilities  of  communication  which 
existed  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  support  which  they 
had  received  from  the  foreign  consuls,  that  they  begun  to  imagine 
that  the  time  had  come  to  rebel  against  the  Government.  Still  they 
would  not  have  ventured  upon  this  step — and  it  would  have  been  far 
better  for  them  had  they  postponed  it — ^had  it  not  been  for  the  per- 
sistent instigation  and  agitation  of  the  Pan-Slav  agencies,  and  the 
assurances  which  they  had  received  for  years,  that  Russia  would 
come  to  their  assistance  in  case  of  an  insurrection.     The  same  assur- 
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inces  given  now  by  the  same  Power  to  the  revolutionary  peasantry 
in  Ireland,  we  should  consider  immoral  and  unfriendly,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  Bat  we  were  hampered  by  no  such  considerations  in 
regard  to  Turkey;  on  the  contrary,  by  a  curious  inversion,  the 
principles  of  morality  were  invoked  as  the  basis  of  a  policy,  which 
saoold  either  cat  up  a  friendly  Power  by  agreement,  or  urge  a 
powerful  country  to  aid  and  abet  the  insurrection  by  making  war 
upon  its  neighbour  upon  the  sole  pretext  that  one  section  of  its 
population  was  not  governed  according  to  our  liking.  Had  it  not 
Wn  for  this  perverted  view  of  justice  and  morality,  and  its  conse- 
quencesy  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  insurrection  would  have 
l«en  suppressed,  and  the  movement  would  have  been  postponed,  until 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  was  so  strengthened  and  improved,  and 
theXofilem  population  had  so  much  diminished,  that  the  desired 
change  might  have  been  effected  without  foreign  intervention  and 
violent  convulsion.  As  it  was,  its  premature  character  brought  upon 
the  Christians  themselves  an  incalculable  amount  of  misery,  and  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  at  all  events,  a  solution  which  they  never 
anticipated;  once  undertaken,  they  saw  that  the  only  chance  of 
sQcoess  was  to  spread  insurrection  throughout  the  empire.  The 
Turkish  Grovemment  perceived  that  fatal  consequences  would  ensue 
if  it  were  not  stamped  out,  and  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  followed,  for 
▼hich  the  Ottoman  peasantry  were  not  responsible.  Had  wise 
counsels  instead  of  an  ignorant  impulsive  agitation  prevailed  in 
England  at  this  time,  more  than  a  million  of  lives  would  have  been 
spared ;  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey  would  not  have  become  a 
theatre  in  which  Bulgarian  atrocities  were  repeated  over  and  over 
again ;  and  Christian  nations  would  not  have  been  responsible  for  an 
amount  of  bloodshed,  spoliation,  and  consequent  misery,  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  our  time. 

For  the  credit  of  the  philanthropists  in  England  who,  in  the  name 
of  humanity  and  morality,  urged  this  policy,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if 
they  could  have  foreseen  one  tithe  of  the  misery  which  has  resulted 
fn)in  it,  they  would  have  shrunk  from  precipitating  these  fearful 
^uasters.  It  would  be  interesting,  if  such  statistics  were  attainable, 
to  discover  how  many  thousands  of  innocent  Christian  men,  women, 
and  children  were  killed  from  first  to  last  in  this  crusade  in  their 
hehalf ;  and  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  innocent  Moslem 
^en,  women,  and  children,  have  either  been  massacred,  or  driven 
^tarring  from  their  homes  and  country.  People  did  not  seem  to 
fialite  that  their  method  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
^^volred  a  process  little  short  of  the  extermination  of  the  Moslems. 
Krer  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  thousands,  of  both  sexes  and  of 
^ J  ages,  of  these  exiled  refugees  have  perished,  and  still  are  perishing 
^J  Cunine;  their  farms,  their  cattle,  their  household  goods  have 
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all  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  spoiler,  whose  only  right  to  them  is 
that  he  is  called  a  "  Christian,"  and  whose  only  title  deeds  are  those 
which  have  been  confirmed  to  him  by  England  in  the  name  of 
morality. 

Looked  at  by  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  there  cannot  be  a 
question  that  in  the  interest  of  the  Christians  themselves  it  would 
have  been  better  had  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  their  inde- 
pendence been  postponed,   and   achieved  otherwise  than    by  the 
violent  method  of  a  Russo-Turkish  war ;  for  the  solution  has  not  vet 
been  attained,  and  will  still  involve  the  slaughter  of  thousands.     In 
the  interests  of  justice  and  humanity  it  would  have  been  better,  for 
we  should  have  been  spared  the  appeal  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Moslems,  who  cry  aloud  to  us  for  succour  from  the  Christian  pro- 
vinces where  they  are  being  persecuted,  or  from  the  exile  where  thev 
are  perishing.     In  the  interests  of  England  it  would  certainly  have 
been  better  that  the  Eastern  question  should  not  be  violently  re- 
opened, but  allowed  to  solve  itself  by  the  action  of  the  disintegrating 
process,  which  had  been  sapping  the  foundations  of  the  empire  ever 
since  the  Crimean  "War  had  forced  upon  it  the  agencies  of  modern 
civilization.     For  the  last  twenty-five  years  European  capital  has 
been  flowing,  in  one  form  or  other,  into  Turkey,  and  it  has  all  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians.    In  a  country 
where  the  Government  is  thoroughly  corrupt,  wealth  means  power, 
and  the  time  was  rapidly  approaching  when  the  internal  problenis  of 
Turkey  were  culminating  towards  a  solution  which  need  not  neces- 
sarily have  been  violent,  or  at  all  events  the  violence  of  which 
external  interference  might  have  had  the  effect  of  mitigating  rather 
than  intensifying.     Had  the  St.  James's  Hall  politicians  held  the 
same  language  in  regard  to  the  reform  of  European  Turkey  which, 
to  judge  by  their  leading  organs,  they  now  hold  with  regard  to  the 
reform  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  they  would  have 
acted  far  more  wisely  in  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  no  less 
than  in  those  of  humanity  generally.     It  is  now  imiversally  admitted 
that  Russia  had  no  desire  to  enter  upon  a  war  which  was  ultimately 
forced  upon  her  by  popular  outcry ;    and  if  England  had  firmly 
maintained  the  principle  which  has  been  so  clearly  laid  down  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors  and  subsequent  complications  would 
have  been  prevented.     "Nothing,"  says  the   writer,   alluding  ^ 
reform  in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  "can  be  more  mischievous  than 
anything  that  tends  to  break  up  the  present  framework,  bad  as  it  is- 
It  is  under  the  shelter  of  that  framework  that  the  strong  men  and 
rising  forces  in  these  provinces  will  find  their  only  chance  of  slowly 
preparing    a    system,  that    may  one   day   supersede   the  present 
crumbling  and  dangerous  fabric."  ^    And  this  view  is  based  on  the 
(1)  Fortnightly  Review  for  December,*  1879 ;  "  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs,"  515. 
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groimd  whicli  applied  far  more  strongly  to  European  Turkey — tliat 
'•  there  are  some  parts  of  Asiatic  Turkey  where  material  prosperity 
has  increased,"  and  that  "  there  are  elements  of  social  strength,  and 
powers  of  political  reconstruction  among  those  populations."  In 
Asiatic  Turkey  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  the  case :  in  European 
Turkey  it  was  eminently  so. 

Nothing  can  be  sounder  than  the  reasoning  upon  which  all  foreign 
interfCTence  in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  is  now  deprecated, 
bat  it  was  tenfold  more  valid  in  the  case  of  the  European  provinces 
of  the  empire.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  party  which 
has  advocated  interference  in  those  provinces  for  so  many  years, 
diould  not  have  been  told  long  ago  by  one  of  their  own  organs  that 
''all  such  interference  weakens  the  central  authority,  identifies 
patriotism  with  resistance,  and  breeds  intrigue  with  other  Powers, 
vhose  motives  are  believed  to  be  interested  or  sinister."  These 
were  the  considerations  which  very  properly  induced  the  co-signa- 
tory Powers  in  1856,  by  the  ninth  clause  of  the  treaty,  to  prohibit 
any  such  interference — a  prohibition  the  constant  violation  of  which 
produced  the  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  insurrection,  and  precipi- 
tated the  final  catastrophe.  These  were  the  considerations  which 
were  denounced  by  the  Liberals  when  that  catastrophe  came  in 
1S76 ;  which  were  also  repudiated  by  their  opponents  in  favour  of 
the  opposite  principle  of  interference  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  and 
in  the  Turkish  Convention  in  1878;  and  which  are  now  again  being 
Miopted  by  the  Liberals  in  1880,  when  in  consequence  of  that  treaty 
and  convention  it  is  quite  impossible  to  apply  them. 

Instead  of  these  sober  and  sensible  arguments  when  they  were  so 
much  needed,  the  popular  policy,  urged  by  those  whose  sympathy 
was  enlisted  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  advocated  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turkish  Grovemment  irrespective  of  the  iaie  which  might  be  in 
■tore  for  the  Turkish  people,  or  the  conflict  of  Christian  creed  and 
nee  antagonisms  which  would  have  been  the  consequence :  a  policy 
▼hich,  in  the  opinion  of  all  foreign  statesmen  and  of  the  Engb'sh 
Tmieat  in   Turkey,  must  have  inevitably  led  to  the  still  more 
disastrous  result  of  a  European  war.     For  although  it  was  proposed 
toaooompUsh  this  expulsion  of  the  Ottoman  Power  from  Europe 
with  the  aid  of  Russia,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  concert  of 
England  and  Russia,  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  conflicting  nation- 
alities of  Turkey  in  Europe,  even  if  that  concert  were  possible, 
implied  the  concert  of  all  the  other  Christian  Powers ;  while  the 
local  conditions  at  that  time  rendered  it  impossible  that  any  European 
C(mgiess  could  have  satisfied  conflicting  race  aspirations,  or  averted 
a  quarrel  over  the  spoil  arising  out  of  international  jealousies.     To 
the  foreign  statesman  the  scheme  was  a  chimera,  only  not  worthy  of 
'^o^iee,  because  the  party  who  proposed  it  were  not  burdened  with 
^  tetponsibilities  of  office,  and  were  certain  never  to  be  called 
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upon  to  carry  it  out.  If  the  British  public,  utterly  uninformed  as 
to  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  had  not  upon  party  grounds  broadly 
divided  itself  into  two  sections,  one  calling  itself  philo-Turk, 
thereby  implying  that  it  waa  an  enemy  of  the  Christians  and  a  friend 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  other  philo-Christian,  thereby 
implying  that  it  was  an  enemy  to  the  Turkish  people,  and  the 
friend  of  Christian  insurrection  ;  one  denouncing  the  Turk,  whether 
governing  or  governed,  as  "  unspeakably  "  bad,  and  the  other  main- 
taining the  reverse,  both  parties  might  have  avoided  the  blunders 
into  which  they  fell,  and  with  which  they  each  saddle  the  other. 
Instead  of  this,  had  they  considered  the  interests  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Turkey,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed  on  the  one  side,  and 
their  duties  towards  a  Government  which,  though  utterly  rotten  and 
corrupt,  was  that  of  a  friendly  and  independent  Power  on  the  other, 
they  might  have  risen  above  its  mere  party  aspect  to  the  humane, 
common-sense,  and  moral  view  of  the  case.  They  would  then 
undoubtedly  have  arrived  at  conclusions  which,  now  that  it  is  too 
late,  they  seem  to  have  reached,  and  set  about  strengthening  the 
framework  of  the  tottering  edifice  so  as  to  allow  the  forces  beneath 
it  to  ripen  and  develop.  They  would  have  firmly  resisted  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  aggressive  foreign  Power  from  purely 
interested  motives  to  shake  it  to  pieces ;  the  more  especially  as  it 
was  evident  that  the  interests  of  England  would  be  seriously 
imperilled  thereby,  and  a  question  opened  of  which  no  man  could 
see  any  solution  that  did  not  involve  oceans  of  human  bloo^  and 
mountains  of  human  misery. 

Some  of  the  European  Powers  had  a  sort  of  dumb  instinct  of 
this  kind  when  they  proposed  their  Andrassy  notes  and  Berlin 
memorandums;  impossible  documents  so  far  as  their  successful 
practical  application  in  Turkey  was  concerned,  but  still  well  meant, 
and  conceived  in  a  desire  to  stave  o£E  the  crisis  and  let  the  Turkish 
Government  down  as  easily  as  possible. .  But  it  was  not  likely  they 
would  readily  consent  to  the  "letting  down "  process.  What  the 
framework  wanted  was  propping  up.  The  policy  proposed  by 
Europe,  and  which  it  was  attempted  to  carry  through  at  the 
Conference  at  Constantinople,  was  certain  to  end  in  failure  and 
serious  international  complication,  because  it  dealt  with  isolated 
provinces,  and  discriminated  in  its  treatment  between  races  and 
religions ;  providing  a  machinery  of  consular  commissions,  and  an 
Imperium  in  Imperio  which,  even  if  the  Porte  had  consented  to  it, 
would  have  resulted  in  a  perpetual  conflict  between  the  pohtical 
agents  of  the  various  Powers  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  provinces — especially  between  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  and 
England;  between  those  Powers  and  the  Turkish  Government, 
which  still  retained  its  sovereign  rights  and  certain  administrative 
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fimctions ;  and  between  the  Moslem  and  Christian  sections  of  the 
population,  who  would  necessarily  have  been  brought  into  violent 
antagonism  by  the  discrimination  made  between  them,  and  would  each 
have  appealed  for  protection  to  the  quarter  from  which  they  thought 
they  would  be  most  likely  to  get  it.  Had  the  Memorandum  of 
Berlm  been  accepted  by  England,  or  had  the  Porte  agreed  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Conference  at  Constantinople,  the  war  might  have 
been  postponed  for  a  year,  but  the  eflfect  would  have  been  to  create 
the  Slav  provinces  of  Turkey  into  a  magazine,  in  the  centre  of 
which  had  been  carefully  placed  a  machine  for  striking  sparks.  The 
explosion  would  have  been  speedy  and  inevitable. 

There  was  a  moment  when  an  effort  was  made  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  was  made  too  late,  it  received  no  sympathy  from  Europe,  it 
was  attempted  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  and 
perhaps  not  in  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  manner ;  but  it  was  one 
which,  if  it  had  had  the  support  of  Europe,  would  have  done  more  to 
stren^hen  the  framework  than  all  the  notes,  memorandums,  or 
conferences  which  Christian  Governments  laboured  so  hard  to  invent. 
It  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  Midhat  Pasha's  constitution. 
This  was  beginning  at  the  right  end ;  it  was  not  tinkering  away  on 
the  irritated  circumference,  but  dealing  directly  vrith  the  rotten 
centre ;  it  was  not  plastering  the  surface-sores  of  the  body  politic, 
Mid  attempting  to  soothe  them  with  palliatives,  but  it  was  striking 
at  the  root  of  the  disease.  When  the  absolutism  and  caprices  of  the 
Sultan  can  be  controlled,  when  the  Augean  stable  of  bis  palace  is 
swept  out,  when  Ministers  are  made  to  answer  for  their  crimes  to  a 
popular  body,  and  the  people's  representatives  can  overhaul  those 
uens  of  iniquity  called  public  departments  in  Constantinople — then, 
^  not  till  then,  will  there  be  some  chance  of  strengthening  the 
™iework.  Until  this  is  done,  our  efforts  to  reform  Asia  Minor  will 
^  as  futile  as  they  were  to  reform  the  European  provinces  of  Turkey, 
and,  like  those  efforts,  will  end  in  a  war ;  only  this  time  it  will  be  one 
^  which  England  will  be  involved.  It  is  an  assumption  based  on 
jguorance  of  the  people  to  say  that  they  are  unfit  for  parliamentary 
^tutions.  The  experiment  was  rudely  stopped,  not  because  it  was 
a  feilure,  but  because  it  was  getting  dangerous,  and  the  political 
"iieves  at  Constantinople,  who  suck  the  life-blood  of  the  nation,  took 
^vantage  of  the  extremity  in  which  the  country  had  been  placed,  to 
^redit  an  institution  which  would  have  been  their  ruin,  and  so  got 
^  of  it.  But  the  Moslems  especially  are  fearless,  independent,  and 
acute  in  debate,  and  a  Parliament  might  be  formed,  based  upon  a 
different  electoral  law  from  that  which  Midhat  Pasha  devised,  which 
^ould  provide  a  small  Chamber  drawn  from  the  most  intelligent  and 
^dependent  class,  and  giving  all  races  and  religions  their  proper 

Proportion  of  representatives,  which   might  fall  far   short  of  the 
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Western  ideal  of  a  House  of  Representatives,  but  yet  be  such  a 
terror  to  evil-doers  as  would  work  a  marvellous  change  in  the 
administrative  system.  It  would  then  be  no  longer  possible  for  the 
Sultan  to  compose  Cabinets  of  men  whose  animosities  and  ambitions 
he  plays  upon,  in  order  to  make  them  neutralise  each  other,  spy 
upon  each  other,  intrigue  against  each  other,  until  they  absolutely 
cheat  each  other  out  of  the  bribes  which  they  receive  from  foreign 
Powers  in  order  to  be  traitors  to  their  own  country.  They  should  be 
in  the  Chamber,  and  answerable  to  the  Chamber  for  their  acts,  and 
it  would  become  a  necessity  of  their  existence  that  they  should  be 
homogeneous,  and  not  all  pulling  different  ways.  It  would  then  not 
be  possible  for  a  private  speculator  to  buy  the  whole  Palace,  as  it  is 
now,  or  for  the  money  which  belongs  to  a  starving  army  to  go  into 
the  pockets  of  rapacious  pashas.  The  nation  would  be  dealt  with  as 
a  whole,  by  a  Chamber  representing  the  whole  at  the  sink  of  corrup- 
tion, and  able  therefore  to  see  for  themselves  how  to  remedy  the 
abuses  which  have  become  intolerable  in  the  provinces,  and  which 
are  irremediable  there  because  they  have  their  root  at  Constantinople. 
Upon  them,  and  not  upon  intermeddling  foreign  Powers,  would  rest  the 
solution  of  those  problems  of  race  and  religion  which  foreign  Powers 
have  neither  the  knowledge,  nor  the  authority,  nor  the  right  to  sohe. 
The  only  thing  that  Europe — or  at  all  events  such  Powers  in  Europe 
as  desire  the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  the  entire  population  of 
the  empire  and  their  release  from  the  intolerable  oppression  under 
which  they  are  now  suffering— can  do  for  that  population,  is  to 
agree  upon  a  policy  of  coercion  upon  the  Sultan  personally,  by  which 
he  shall  be  compelled  to  put  into  operation  the  constitution  he  has 
granted  the  nation.  If  the  people  of  Turkey  were  informed  that 
such  a  policy  in  their  behalf  had  been  decided  upon,  the  practical 
result  would  be  a  popular  pressure  which  the  Palace  would  be  unable 
to  resist.  The  army,  the  navy,  the  whole  country,  would  then  be 
ranged  on  the  side  of  the  Governments  who  were  intervening  in 
favour  of  their  liberties,  and  might  safely  be  left  to  carry  out  the 
rest  of  the  programme  by  themselves.  There  are  plenty  of  honest 
and  enlightened  men  in  high  position  who  would  put  themselves  at 
the  head  of  such  a  movement,  and  who  are  now  so  disheartened  that 
they  have  retired  from  public  life,  and  abandoned  the  ground  in 
despair  to  the  thieves  and  robbers.  But  Turkey  is  not  yet  all 
demoralised.  Even  among  the  Christian  pashas  an  honest  man  may 
here  and  there  be  found,  though  as  a  rule  they  are  far  more  corrupt 
than  their  Turkish  colleagues.  Good  representative  men  of  both 
religions  would  be  forthcoming,  if  they  saw  the  least  chance  of 
support.  But  to  induce  them  to  co-operate  in  this  great  work  there 
must  be  no  manifestation,  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  undertaking  it, 
of  race  or  creed  partiality.     The  delusion  that  Christians  are  better 
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than  Turks,  miist  be  got  rid  of,  and  a  fair  field  and  no  favour  allowed 

to  all  alike,  under  institutions  which  would  secure  it  for  them.     I 

ua  aware  that  it  will  be  said  that  this  programme  is  impossible  in 

the  face  of  the  Koran ;  but  Midhat  Pasha's  constitution  was  given 

in  the  face  of  the  Koran,  and  that  would  be  quite  enough  to  begin 

with.    There  is   a  useful   compilation   of  decrees   on   the   Koran, 

fonning  a  sort  of  ecclesiastical  code,  called  the  Fetva — useful,  because 

it  is  elastic  enough   to  justify  anything.     With   an   enlightened 

Minister  of  the  Khaireddin  or  Midhat  type,  and  a  Sheik-ul-lslam 

▼ho  is  8a£5ciently  wise  in  his  day  and  generation  to  see  that  he  can 

best  preserve  his  religion  by  adapting  it  slightly  to  the  political 

leqmrements  of  the  age,  quite  enough  might  be  done  in  the  direction 

of  strengthening  the  framework  to  give  both  Europe  and  Turkey  a 

oonsiderable  amount  of  breathing  time.     The  Eastern  question,  at 

all  events,  would  fall  out  of  the  acute  phase,  and  the  task  of  a  reform 

;    of  Asia  Minor,  impossible  under  existing  conditions,  would  be  trans- 

f   &rred  to  more  legitimate  and  competent  hands. 

*      And  here  I  would  take  the  opportunity  of  dispelling  any  illusions 

t  which  may  still  exist  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  existing  adminis- 

'    tntion  in  regard  to  this  great  question  of  reform.     Two  years  have 

lapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  war,  and  so  far  from  any  effort 

iaving  been  made  to  remedy  abuses,  things  have  been  going  steadily 

fenn  bad  to  worse.   The  Turkish  Government  has  during  this  period 

('Viceeded  in  gulling  England  with  excuses,  the  fallaciousness  of 

irhich  has  at  last  been  exploded,  and  it  has  become  apparent  that 

^  delay  in  putting  into  operation  measures  which  should  remedy 

ue  most  glaring  evils,  has  not  arisen  from  the  lack  of  pecuniary 

^"^^^  to  do  so — for  many  reforms  could  be  suggested  which  would 

h©  measures  of  economy — nor  from  any  inherent  difficulties  in  the 

Pwjess,  or  opposition  in  the  country  itself,  for  the  country  is  writhing 

^r  the  abuses,  and  only  too  anxious  to  see  them  remedied  ;  nor 

^  incompetence  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  for 

«ere  have  been  energetic  and  able  men  of  late  connected  with  the 

^^ii^tration  of  affairs ;  but  from  the  determined  opposition  to  all 

'rform  on  the  part  of  a  powerful  political  clique,  who  control  the 

"•lace,  and  who  fatten  on  the  plunder  which  is  obtained  by  means 

^  the  abuses  that  they  foster  and  maintain.     There  is  a  ramifica- 

^  of  official  thieves  throughout  the  empire  strongly  represented  in 

^^  Cabinet,  still  more  strongly  represented  in  the  Palace,  united 

"y  bonds  of  corruption  all  through  the  lower  grades  of  the  various 

^ernment  departments,  and  extending  throughout  the  provincial 

T^f^ucracy.     No  single  honest  man,   however   powerful  or  well 

^^tioned,   can  possibly  make  head    against    this    combination. 

^^^^^^«ddin  made  a  gallant  fight  for  it,  but  he  stood  alone,  and 

not  stand  long.    The  pecuniary  interests  involved  are  so  great; 
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the  profits  vMcli,  ia  spite  of  the  financial  coDdition  of  the  country, 
this  official  ctimorra  divide  between  them  are  so  enormous,  that  they 
strain  every  nerve  not  merely  to  keep  things  as  they  are,  bat  to 
make  them  -worse.  Thus  they  send  members  of  the  gang  to  govern 
the  provinces,  and  their  friends  at  Constantinople  go  shares  in  the 
spoils,  and  are  interested  in  defending  tbcm  against  the  interference 
of  English  consular  agents  when  the  latter  bring  their  misdeeds  to 
light.  When,  in  consequence  of  diplomatic  pressure  at  Constanti- 
nople, an  honest  man  is  sent  to  introduce  reforms  into  some  Tilayct 
where  matters  have  got  to  a  point  which  makes  an  appearance  of 
action  necessary,  he  is  accompanied  by  members  of  the  gang  who 
neutralise  all  Ma  efforts,  intrigue  against  him  through  their  accom- 
plices at  the  Palace,  and  finally  succeed  either  in  di^^ting  him 
into  resigning,  or,  as  they  mostly  prefer,  hopelessly  discrediting 
him.  Their  object  is  to  crush  out  of  public  life  every  honest  man. 
They  for  the  most  part  take  a  cynical  and  despairing  view  of  the 
future  of  the  country,  and,  considering  it  doomed,  are  anxious  to 
feather  their  nests  while  they  have  the  opportunity.  They  are 
entirely  devoid  of  patriotism  ;  indeed,  a  large  proportion  of  them, 
being  Christians,  actively  co-operate  in  a  work  which  has  the  doable 
advantage  of  filling  their  own  pockets,  while  it  is  hastening  the 
downfall  of  a  religion  and  an  empire  which  they  hate.  The  ferr 
Turkish  statesmen  of  the  old  school  who  still  exist,  are  one  after  the 
other  being  discredited  and  sinking  into  retirement,  and  the  game  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  parvenus,  the  adventurers  and  the  rogues,  who 
fill  the  Palace  with  their  spies,  and  acquire  and  retain  their  influence 
by  the  employment  of  means  and  the  use  of  channels  which  make  it 
impossible  for  honest  men  to  compete  with  them. 

There  is  nothing  that  these  men  would  more  fiercely  resist  than 
the  meeting  of  a  Chamber  of  the  people's  representatives  at  Constanti- 
nople. No  doubt  they  would  put  the  whole  of  the  powerful  mschineir 
at  their  command  in  motion,  to  have  their  own  nominees  returned,  and 
to  some  extent  they  would  succeed ;  but  we  have  seen  in  other  coun- 
tries what  a  small,  determined  band  of  courageous  and  independent 
men,  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  large,  can  do.  Able 
and  patriotic  Turks,  who  have  now  retired  in  despair,  would  come 
forward  and  would  publicly  insist  on  inquiries  and  investigations 
which  would  reveal  the  true  condition  of  af&irs. 

It  rather  suits  the  present  Government  than  otherwise  to  see  u> 
expending  our  energies  in  distributing  consular  agents  over  the 
provinces.  The  poor  people,  who  expect  great  things  from  them, 
will  very  soon  find  that  they  are  impotent  to  do  anything,  that  they 
are  either  insulted  by  the  local  Turkish  authorities,  or  told  by  them 
that  they  ore  most  anxious  to  co-operate  with  them,  but  that  they 
are  thwarted  from  CoostantiDople.    Practically  the  country  peo[^ 
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Till  see  that  their  condition  is  in  no  way  improved  by  the  presence 
cf  British  officials  among  them,  but  that  they  are  persons  with  no 
power  whatever,  and  their  respect  for  England,  at  present  ex- 
aggerated, will  rapidly  diminish.  This  is  exactly  what  the  Govern- 
ment at  Constantinople  desires  to  see :  and  nothing,  therefore,  is 
left  undone  secretly  to  bring  into  contempt  our  consular  agents  in 
iaa  Minor.  General  Baker  understood  this  position  of  affairs  so 
well  that  he  declined  to  be  invested  with  any  executive  authority  ; 
tile  tactics  of  the  Crovemment  being  to  clothe  him  with  authority, 
aod  then  by  underhand  means  paralyse  his  application  of  it,  and  so 
throw  general  discredit  on  his  ability. 

It  is  lamentable  to  see  a  country  teeming  with  resources,  and 

possessing  one  of  the  finest  populations  in  the  world,  thus  sacrificed 

to  a  ling  who  have  managed  to  obtain  the  control  of  its  destinies. 

The  only  way  to  save  the  country  is  to  break  up  the  ring;  the  only 

way  to  break  up  the  ling  is  to  concentrate  the  light  of  public 

(nfimaa  upon  it ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  at  the  headquarters  of  the 

ling,  which  is  Constantinople,  and  by  means  of  a  coercive  policy  on 

the  part  of  England  in  concert,  if  possible,  with  other  Powers,  which 

Jkoold  have  for  its  object  the  convocation  of  a  popular  Chamber  at 

the  capitaL      Even  that  might  not  be  successful,   but  it  is  the 

best  and  only  chance  left ;   and  it  is  worth  trying,  for  the  altema- 

tire  will  involve  most  serious  consequences  for  England.     Turkey  is 

now  going  to  destruction  at  headlong  speed,  and  it  will  be  impossible 

ior  it  to  Grumble  to  pieces  without  England  being  dragged  into  the 

war  which  must  attend  its  downfall.     I  observe  that  the  opinion  is 

entertained  that  this  disaster  might  be  averted  by  an  amicable  arrange- 

moit  in  regard  to  the  future  destiny  of  Asia  Minor  being  arrived  at 

oetween  England  and  Eusfiia.    Unfortunately,  the  great  national  and 

politieal  forces  at  work  in  the  world  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  most 

ttdable  and  rational  desire  that  they  should  not  come  into  collision. 

Tbe  amicable  solution  is  impossible  for  the  simple  reason  that,  how- 

erer  much  we  may  regret  it,  the  anti-English  feeling  in  Russia  and 

the  anti-BuBBian  feeling  in  England  constitute  an  antagonism  too 

iwverfid  to  be  restrained  by  argument,  and  that  when  the  interests 

of  the  two  nations  come  into  sharp  collision  in  Asia  Minor,  we  might 

M  veil  expect  an  acid  and  an  alkali  to  mix  without  effervescence, 

^  Lord  Beaconafield  and  Mr.  Gladstone  to  agree  upon  a  national  policy 

in  terms  of  m^atual  respect  and  admiration,  as  to  mingle  the  ambitions 

VMi  Bo^idoiia  of  the  two  greatest  European  Powers  in  Asia  without 

u  explosion.    It  is  a  consummation  which  theoretically  we  should 

^  wish  to  see  attained.     Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 

^l^higs,  or  rather  of  humanity,  that  it  can  be;  and  the  wise  statesman 

i»  egmpdled  to  provide,  not  for  the  Utopia  that  he  desires,  bat  for 

ti>e  nee  aspiratioiis,  religious  fonaticisms,  the  lost  of  territory  and 
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dominioQ,  the  national  jealousies,  the  unreasoning  alarms  or  well- 
founded  mistruBt,  the  sense  of  bounded  pride,  the  treasured  animosi- 
ties and  traditional  hatreds  which  produce  wars,  and  will  continue 
to  produce  them  as  long  as  human  nature  remains  what  it  is.  Had 
it  not  heen  that  the  interests  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  and 
especially  of  Austria,  were  involved  in  the  destiny  of  European 
Turkey,  we  should  inevitably  have  drifted  iato  a  war  with  Russia 
two  years  and  a  half  ago.  As  it  was,  we  escaped  hy  a  mere  acci- 
dent. But  left  alone  with  her,  as  we  should  be  in  Asia  Minor,  it 
would  require  more  than  an  accident,  it  would  need  a  miracle,  to 
prevent  a  collision ;  and  I  should  think  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  find  either  in  Russia  or  England  any  statesman — ^probably 
there  might  be  one  exception — so  sanguine  as  to  imagine  that  a 
Conference  could  assemble,  either  in  St.  Petersburg  or  Loudon,  at 
which  the  envoys  of  the  two  countries  could  arrange  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  England  and  Bussia  the  intricate  political, 
religious,  and  strategical  problems  involved  in  the  future  of  that 
part  of  Asia  with  which  the  interests  of  the  two  nations  are  the  most 
closely  hound  up. 

I  am  therefore  reluctantly  compelled  to  dismiss  the  amicable  soln- 
tlon  as  impracticable ;  and,  assuming  that  war  is  inevitable,  if  Turkey 
goes  to  pieces,  I  earnestly  press  that  even  as  a  desperate  measure,  a 
policy  directed  exclusively  upon  Constantinople  should  be  attempted; 
it  certainly  could  not  precipitate  matters  in  the  wrong  direction  mora 
rapidly  than  they  are  now  going,  and  it  might  act  as  a  drag  upon 
the  wheel  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

If,  instead  of  useless  electioneering  recriminations,  opposing  poli- 
ticians in  England  would  patriotically  try  to  unite  upon  a  policy 
based  on  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  facts  of  the  case  sb 
they  exist,  instead  of  constructing  them  to  suit  their  own  party 
purposes,  they  might  still  extricate  their  country  from  the  dangers 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  all  events  postpone,  the  Eastern 
crisis.  So  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  let  them  divide  the  blame  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  present  situation  equally  between  them,  and 
they  will  not  be  very  far  wrong  in  the  proportions.  To  us  British  sub- 
jects abroad,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  most  profound  indifference  whether 
the  Liberals  or  Conservatives  be  in  power,  so  long  as  the  country  is 
creditably  governed  and  its  honour  and  dignity  upheld ;  but  we  do 
not  like  to  be  subject  to  the  taunt  that  in  England  all  national  inte- 
rests are  made  subservient  to  the  exigencies  of  party  warfare ;  and 
we  see  with  shame  and  humiliation  the  astute  Russian,  and  even  tbe 
unspeakable  Turk,  availing  themselves  of  tbe  weakness  produced  by 
these  miserable  local  politics,  to  work  out  their  own  ends,  and  produce 
complications,  tbe  disastrous  results  of  which  must  ultimately  recoil 
upon  our  own  country. 
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"SiLKixcE  18  a  priyil^;e  of  the  grave,  a  right  of  the  departed  ;  let 
hhskj  therefore,  who  infirmges  that  right,  by  speaking  publicly  of,  for, 
or  against  those  who  cannot  speak  for  themselves,  take  heed  that  he 
opens  not  his  month  without  a  sujfficient  sanction."  Wordsworth 
tlms  speaks  in  respect  of  Bums.  No  one,  indeed,  who  knew  Sir 
Wilham  BoxaU  need  hesitate,  for  the  reasons  which  might  have 
made  one  who  knew  Bums  hesitate,  to  tell  everything  he  knew  about 
Ills  friend.  Tet  Sir  William  Boxall's  high  and  sensitive  nature 
woold  have  shrank  from  any  intrusion  into  the  recesses  or  breach  of 
tlie  sanctities  of  private  life ;  and  although  he  is  now  beyond  any 
power  of  such  things  to  vex  or  wound,  any  notice  of  him,  however 
imperfect,  must,  if  possible,  avoid  what  would  have  annoyed  him. 
For  some  years  past  his  failing  health  and  waning  strength  had  kept 
liim  much  in  retirement,  and  while  his  entire  fireedom  from  self- 
aaertion  prevented  any  general  knowledge  of  his  singularly  vigorous 
and  individual  character,  these  very  circumstances  seem  to  furnish 
strong  reasona  why  a  man  so  remarkable  should  be  better  known, 
and  not  at  once  forgotten.  Those  to  whom  he  opened  his  heart  and 
wbom  he  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  his  friendship  are  indeed  in  no 
danger  of  forgetting  him;  but  to  many  men  who  knew  him  but 
iHghtly,  it  will  perhaps  be  difficult  to  realize  how  considerable  an 
intellect^  how  pure  and  high  a  mind,  how  gifted  and  accomplished  a 
man  has  just  been  called  away. 

The  account  of  his  early  life  given  in  the  Times  is  for  the  most 
part  accurate.  His  &ther  was  in  the  service  of  the  Inland  Bevenue ; 
bat  to  what  position  he  attained  in  that  service,  or  how  far  he  had 
means  independently  of  it,  I  am  unable  to  say  for  certain.  Sir 
William  always  spoke  of  his  frither  with  great  affection  and  respect ; 
sad  be  certainly  both  encouraged  and  assisted  the  intellectual  educa- 
tioQ  of  his  son.  He  sent  him  to  a  good  school  at  Chipping  Norton, 
i^roa  which  Sir  William  brought  away  or  afterwards  acquired  a 
di^t  knowledge  of  Greek,  and  enough  Latin  to  be  able  to  enjoy, 
^Lough  with  some  trouble,  Lucretius,  Horace,  and  YirgiL  To  the 
inflnences  of  his  home  also  he  was  indebted,  no  doubt,  for  many  of 
tboce  tastes  and  interests  which  dtstingnished  him  in  after  life.  He 
vac  directed  to  the  study  of  great  English  authors ;  he  was  led  to- 
(imerxe  nature ;  and  at  a  very  early  age  his  artistic  sense  was  inspired- 
or  fed  by  the  noble  collection  at  Petworth,  then  being  made  or 
^g«Iy  increased  by  the  last  Lord  Egremont  who  ever  possessed  that 
plsee,  the  generous  and  discerning  patron,  seventy  or  eighty  yeara 
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sinoe,  of  Flaxman,  and  Constable,  and  Turner.  Boxall  lived  for  seyeraL 
years  at  Oxford,  and  though  not  himself  a  member  of  the  Uniyenity, 
he  became  intimate  with  many  men  who  were,  both  old  and  youngp 
and  profited  largely,  both  as  an  artist  and  a  man  of  letters,  by  the 
friendships  which  he  there  made,  and  by  the  powerful  influence  wliicli 
such  a  place  as  Oxford  would  certainly  exercise  upon  a  nature  audi 
as  his. 

Quite  as  a  young  man  he  came  to  London  and  was  admitted  as  a 
student  of  the  Royal  Academy.   As  an  artist  he  had  never  any  other 
regular  instruction  than  such  as  he  there  received,  and  he  always 
maintained  that  to  a  man  capable  of  appreciating  it  no  instructioa 
could  be  better.     The  men  from  whom  he  received  most  personal 
kindness,   and   of  whom   ho  had  the  liveliest  recollections,  were 
Jackson,  a  good  colourist  and  a  very  clever  and  facile  artist,  Sir 
William  Becchey,  Flaxman,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  President* 
and,  above  all,  Fuseli,  the  Keeper.    The  different  styles  of  these  men- 
and  the  very  various  character  of  their  teaching,  when  in  their  turx* 
they  were  visitors  in  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  were,  no  doubfei 
perplexing  to  the  students,  and  to  some  of  them  mischievous ;  but  t-^^ 
a  man  like  Sir  William  Boxall,  capable  of  discriminating  and  profiC^"" 
ing  by  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  each,  the  system,  if  it  is 
be  called  one,  had  its  advantages.     At  least,  without  speaking 
himself,  he  always  so  maintained. 

I  imagine  that  he  was  a  young  man  of  whom  much  was  expected *» 

and  if  his  manners  and  appearance  were  like  those  of  his  later  lifi 
there  must  have  been  a  singular  charm  about  him.     Sir 
Lawrence  treated  him  with  marked  kindness.     Once,  at  least,  if  nc 
oftener,  the  President  invited  him  to  breakfast  alone  at  seven  o'ol< 
to  go  through  with  him  that  unrivalled  collection  of  drawings 
the  old  masters,  the  remains  of  which,  after  the  best  specimens 
been  sold  to  France  and  Holland,  are  amongst  the  most  predc 
treasures  of  the  University  of  Oxford.     Sir  Thomas  stayed  ynth 
young  man  more  than  an  hour,  carefully  and  kindly  explaining  to 
the  distinguishing  merits  of  some  of  the  chief  drawings  in  the  col 
tion,  and  left  an  impression  which  was  never  effaced  of  his  coi 
his  real  kindness  of  heart,  and  of  his  profbimd  and  settled  mehiz::^^^' 
choly. 

Flaxman,  (of  whose  genius  Boxall  spoke  and  felt  as  I  belie^^^ 
every  great  artist  and  sane  critic  has  always  felt  and  spoken),  moi 
than  once  paid  the  young  student  high  and  carefully  remembered 
pliments.  Boxall  had  sent  in  a  painting  for  the  gold  medal  on  iitz:^^ 
subject  of  St.  Michael  contending  with  Satan  for  the  body  of  Mosc^*^-^ 
Across  the  picture,  along  the  top  of  a  hill,  lies  straight  and  stiflf  tt::*® 
dead  body.  Above  the  body  stands  the  Archangel,  unarmed,  ^^^ 
perfect  repose,  his  &ce  upturned  to  heaven,  out  of  which  breaks        ^ 
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stream  of  light.  Below  the  body  is  Satan  falling  backwards,  struck 
down  not  by  any  spear  or  shield  of  the  angel,  but  by  the  light  of 
the  presence  of  God.  It  was  intended  to  convey  the  feeling  of  the 
passage  in  St.  Jnde's  Epistle  in  which  it  is  said  that  Michael  gave 
utterance  only  to  the  words  '^  The  Lord  rebnke  thee.''  The  picture 
was  nnsaooessfnl  in  the  competition.  The  treatment  of  the  subject 
is  nnoonTentional,  the  execution  is  altogether  wanting  in  academic 
correctness ;  and  its  want  of  success  was,  no  doubt,  perfectly  just. 
Bot  Fknnan  and  Stothard  came  up  together  to  Boxall,  and  Flaxman 
told  him  that  he  and  others  felt  and  allowed  him  to  say  that  if  tbe 
prize  could  haTO  been  given  for  an  imaginative  conception,  the  prize 
would  have  been  his.  The  picture  exists,  and  even  now,  dark,  almost 
black,  as  it  has  become  from  (I  believe)  the  free  use  of  asphaltum, 
the  judgment  of  Flaxman  and  Stothard  is  perfectly  intelligible. 

Fnseli,  too  (of  whom  as  was  natural  he  had  endless  stories,  and  to 
whom,  as  an  artist,  he  gave  always  a  hearty  though  discriminating 
admiration),  Fuseli  treated  him  with  constant  attention.  ''Come  up- 
stairs with  me,"  he  said  one  day,  "  and  you  shall  see  my  pictures." 
He  went,  and  saw  a  number  of  pictures ;  eccentric  possibly,  extrava- 
gant probably,  yet  full,  as  Boxall  thought,  of  genius  and  of  power. 
He  ventured  some  remark  as  to  their  not  being  sold.  "  Sold !  "  said 
FnselL  **  Sold !  I  never  sold  a  picture  but  once  in  my  life,  and  then 
the  man  gave  it  me  back  again."  Another  time  Boxall  had  made  a 
drawing  of  the  head  of  the  Apollo  for  some  prize,  and  he  showed  it 
to  FusdL  "  ISot  this,"  said  FuseU ;  "  bring  me  the  one  you  showed 
me  the  other  night ;  it  had  more  of  the  god.  If  you  vary  the  lines 
br  the  hundredth  part  of  a  hair's  breadth,  the  god  is  lost ! "  In 
contrast  with  this  was  the  ruthless  severity  of  his  criticism  on  a  less 
favoiired  student,  who  brought  him  a  drawing  of  the  head  of  the 
ApoDo  which  he  thought  very  bad,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  quite 
QBaUe  to  distinguish  the  bottom  from  the  top,  and  which  he  turned 
ithoat  in  a  helpless  fiuhion,  saying,  as  if  he  really  wished  to  be 
infonned,  "Which  is  the  way?"  On  another  occasion  there  had 
heeu  a  row  amongst  the  students,  ending  in  a  fight,  in  the  middle 
of  which  entered  Fuseli.  There  was  at  once  a  dead  silence. 
'What,"  said  he,  "if  Torrigiano  did  break  Michel  Agnolo's^ 
3ose  ?  there  are  no  Torrigianos  or  Michel  Agnolos  here !  "  and 
left  them  to  digest  his  rebuke.  One  night  a  student  was  imitating 
him,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  imitation  Fuseli  came  in  behind 
^^  and  stood  watching  the  imitator  with  silent  gravity.  The 
T<mng  man  tomed  round  and  saw  him,  and  expecting  an  explosion 
of  wxath,  began  a  profuse  apology.  "Toung  man,"  said  Fuseli, 
"  Ton  need  not  apologise !  I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself" 
Bot  Boxall  had  a  hundred  other  stories  of  this  strange  but  most 

0)  FiiJi  slwajrs  canfonj  thus  pronoimced  the  name  of  Iffichael  Angelo. 
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vigorous  and  accompIiBhed  man,  told  by  him  admirably  well,  and 
deriving  a  race  and  flavour  from  his  imitation  of  Fuseli's  strong 
foreign  accent  which  this  poor  transcript  is  totally  unable  to  convey. 
He  always  ended  by  saying  that  as  a  critic,  if  severe,  Fuseli  was  yet 
refined  and  just,  and  that  he  was  always  directing  the  students  t» 
the  highest  and  most  imaginative  models. 

Such  were  the  men  amongst  whom  Boxall  spent  the  early  years  of 
his  artist  life,  and  who  in  various  degrees  contributed  to  make  him 
what  he  was.  It  has  been  stated  that  be  went  to  Italy  as  early  aa 
1827.  It  may  be  so ;  but  I  cannot  find  any  actual  record  of  his 
having  been  there  before  1833.  From  1833  to  1836  he  was  certainly 
in  Italy,  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  in  Home  and  Florence,  bnt 
travelling  into  all  parts  of  the  peninsula,  as  either  great  pictures  or 
beautiful  country  attracted  him.  He  had  already  become  well 
known  as  a  painter  of  slight  but  lovely  pictures,  graceful  in  desi^ 
and  rich  in  colour.  In  the  series  of  Bentley's  Standard  Kovels  and 
in  the  edition  of  the  Waverley  Novels  published  between  1829  and 
1833,  there  are  to  be  found  a  number  of  his  designs.  In  tbo  C^allery  of 
the  Graces,  a  book  still  worth  buying,  there  are  many  female  heads 
engraved  from  hie  paintings ;  some  highly  finished,  all  full  of  life 
and  character,  and,  as  anyone  who  knew  him  well  might  expect, 
chiefly  though  not  exclusively  from  subjects  to  be  found  in  Words- 
worth. The  Buth  in  this  series,  and  the  Itebecca  and  Howena  in 
Ivanhoc,  are,  to  name  no  others,  the  works  of  a  refined  and  graceful 
mind.  He  had  also  attempted  higher  flights  than  these.  Ficturea 
of  "  Cordelia  and  the  Messenger,"  "The  Starving  Poet,"  "The  Return 
of  the  Prodigal,"  and  above  all  the  "Beconciliation  of  Milton  and  his 
"Wife,"  remain  with  a  few  others  to  bear  witness  to  Bozall's  pure  and 
noble  feeling,  and  his  fine  sense  of  colour.  Too  many  have  perished; 
destroyed  in  later  yeors,  when  they  would  have  been  eagerly 
purchased  by  those  who  let  them  hong  unsold  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy,  partly  from  a  certain  waywardness  which  never  left  hiUi 
partly  because  they  did  not  satisfy  his  own  fastidious  judgmeDt- 
There  exist  also  a  few  landscapes,  some  English,  some  Italian,  whicb 
show,  in  the  opinion  of  men  well  qualified  to  judge,  tliat  he  might 
have  attained  the  very  highest  eminence  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  had 
he  chosen  to  pursue  it.  A  great  living  academician  characteriEed 
one  of  them  as  not  unworthy  of  Turner ;  and  there  can  be  no  higher 
praise. 

Not  immediately  perhaps,  but  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  in 
1836,  Boxall  began  to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  portrait- 
painting.  He  painted  many  portraits,  and  it  is  no  more  than  the 
truth  to  say,  as  indeed  has  been  generally  said,  that  his  portraits 
were  always  works  of  high  art.  His  health  was  never  strong;  his 
sensitiveness,  like  his  fastidiousness,  was  extreme ;  he  often  puiuted 
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and  repainted  till  lie  lost  the  beauty  of  his  first  conception,  and  in 
consequence  his  portraits  are  unequal ;  but  if,  since  the  days  of  Sir 
Joshua,  there  have  been  any  finer  portraits  than  some  of  Boxall's 
finest,  one  would  be  glad  to  know  where  they  are  to  be  seen.     It 
seems  difficult  to  go  beyond  the  power,  or  to  equal  the  subtle  delicacy 
and  luxury  of  colour,  to  be  found  in  such  pictures  as  those  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Huth  and  Mr.  Louis  Huth ;  of  the  present  Lord  Ly ttelton ;  ^ 
of  Mr.  Barlow  ;  Mr.  Rendell ;  Gibson,  the  sculptor  ;  Landor ;  David 
Cox ;  Copley  Fielding ;  Mr.  Pinder ;  Mr.  William  Gibbs,  Sir  William 
Eeathcote,  and  many  others.     Nor  can  the  exquisite  grace  and  refine- 
ment, the  lovely  modelling,  the  perfect  ease  and  nature   of  his 
female  portraits  be  adequately  described.     These  qualities  can  be  seen 
and  can  be  felt,  but  no  words  can  convey  the  effect  of  his  pictures  to 
those  who  have  not  seen  them.     "  Talk  of  want  of  finish,  sir,"  said 
Gibson,  while  looking  at  one  of  them  with  generous   admiration, 
"ignorant  men,  sir,  will  write  and  talk  nonsense ;  I  should  like  to 
<ee  any  of  them  "  (mentioning  a  school  of  artists  supposed  to  be 
disjangmshed  for  what  critics  call  *^  finish  ")  "  finish  a  head  Hke  that.'* 
He  was  pursuing  a  successful  career,  and  would  probably,  sensi- 
tive as  lie  was,  have  been  hardened  by  continued  success  to  disregard 
<iritici«in8  which,  no  one  better  knew  than  he,  were  at  once  pretentious 
^i  ignorant ;  but  for  an  incident  in  his  life  which  greatly  vexed 
^d  distressed  him  at  the  time,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
probably  never  quite  recovered.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  built  at  Wilton 
*  splendid  and  costly  church,  with  a  detached  campanile,  in  the 
^yle  of  the  Romanesque  churches  of  Italy.     The  intention  of  Mr. 
Herbert  was  that  it  should  be  decorated  throughout  with  paintings 
ifl  fresco ;  and  the  commission  for  the  whole  church  was  offered  to 
*^d  accepted  by  Boxall.     He  gave  up  his  portraits  and  devoted  him- 
*f  heart  and  soul  to  this  great  work.     Nearly  two  whole  years,  and 
^ose  amongst  the  best  years  of  his  life,  when  his  health  was  good 
^dhis  powers  in  their  prime,  were  consumed  in  careful  studies,  in 
^^'ge  drawings,  in  all  that  careful  thought  and  preparation,  which  a 
P^t  and  conscientious   artist    makes   for  a  work  so   grand   and 
^han.    He    delighted    in    it,   and    the    drawings    he    produced 
showed  how  great  a  genius  and  how  fine   an  artist  we  had   still 
*5iong   us.      Before   he    accepted    the    commission,   the    sanction 
^  the  then  Bishop  of  Salisbury  had  been  asked  and  obtained  for 
^he  scheme.     After  the  designs  were  complete,  and  the  whole  labour 
^^  composition,  and  of  the  preparation  of  drawings,  some  of  them 
Glossal  cartoons,  had  been  undergone,  the  bishop  changed  his  mind. 

(|)  Of  thia  picture  Mr.  Cockerell  iho  architect  (of  whose  noble  and  picturesque  head 
7^  left  a  fine  portrait)  said  when  it  was  exhibited :  *'  It  lights  up  the  whole  room. 
..     ^  friend  that  he  is  a  very  dangerous  painter.    If  you  were  to  prick  his  portraits. 
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Figures  lie  would  not  permit  in  a  churcli  which  he  was  to  consecrate, 
and  he  suggested  arabesques  !  He  was  immovable,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
had  nothing  for  it  hut  to  give  way.  Of  Mr.  Herhert  Sir  Wilham 
Boxall  always  said  he  had  no  complaint  whatever  to  make.  Mr. 
Herbert  paid  him  all  which  his  models,  his  journeys,  his  stodiee 
had  coat  him,  and  added  a  sum  which,  considering  that  he,  Mr. 
Herbert,  got,  so  to  say,  nothing  for  his  money,  was  handsome, 
or  even  munificent.  But  the  transaction  for  the  time  broke  Boxall 
down.  The  disappointment  and  mortification  were  extreme ;  and 
for  the  blow  to  a  sensitive  man  which  this  disappointment  iufiicted, 
for  the  disruption  of  his  old  portrait-painting  connection,  ior  the 
soured  and  wearied  heart  with  which  he  turned  bock  to  a  pursuit 
never  very  congenial  to  him,  and  from  which  he  had  rejoiced  as  he 
thought  to  escape ;  for  all  this,  and  for  the  injury  to  his  whole 
nature,  which  it  is  true  Mr.  Herbert  himself  did  not  infiiot,  neither 
was  it  possible  for  Mr.  Herbert  to  make  him  any  compensation.  Is 
later  years  and  in  a  moment  of  vexation  he  destroyed  the  whole  series 
of  beautiful  drawings  which  he  had  prepared ;  and  of  this,  which  be 
hoped  would  have  been  the  great  work  of  his  life,  four  colossal  figures 
alone  remain,  two  of  which  (the  others  being  nearly  obliterated  bv 
time  and  dust)  may  probably  find  refuge  in  a  Devonshire  church, 
where,  perhaps,  a  chance  traveller  may  now  and  then,  in  years  to 
come,  look  upon  them,  and  wonder  at  the  greatness  of  an  Englisb 
painter  and,  if  he  hears  the  story,  at  the  littleness  of  an  Englisb 
bishop. 

Back  to  his  portraits,  however,  he  returned,  and  in  spite  of  his 
annoyance  and  disappointment  some  of  the  finest  of  his  works  were 
certainly  painted  after  this  time.  Indeed,  till  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  National  Oallery,  in  1865,  he  was  a  constant 
contributor  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Koyal  Academy,  though 
seldom  with  many  pictures.  I  am  not,  however,  writing  a  life  of 
Boxall ;  nor  have  I,  nor  can  1  acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  to 
give  with  any  accuracy  a  chronological  list  of  his  works.  I  can  do 
no  more  than  throw  together  some  recollections,  before  they  fade, 
which  have  survived  the  severance  by  death  of  an  intimate  frieod- 
ship  of  thirty  years.  The  dates  of  his  various  honours  and  appoint- 
ments bare  been  given  with  sufficient  accuracy.  He  was  elected 
Associate  of  the  Academy  in  1851,  and  Academician  in  1863. 
Both  these  honours  be  thought,  and  probably  with  justice,  had  been 
somewhat  long  in  coming,  but  be  was  a  man  to  whom  the  ordinary 
and  perfectly  innocent  modes  of  soliciting  these  honours  were 
distasteful  and  impossible,  and  for  this  it  may  be  that  he  suffered. 
He  succeeded  Sir  Charles  Eastloke  as  Director  of  the  National 
Gallery  in  1865,  and  was  knighted  by  the  Queen,  and  created 
a  D.C.L.   by   the  University   of   Oxford   in  1870.     In   1874  he 
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resgned  the  office  of  Director,  to  the  proper  discharge  of  which  he 
felt  that  his  physical  powers  were  no  longer  equal/  The  same 
cause  which  led  him  to  resign  his  office,  compelled  him  also  to 
withdraw  gradnall J  more  and  more  from  society.  He  ceased  to 
fieqaent  his  club ;  he  went  oat  less  and  less  and  to  fewer  friends; 
he  could  sddom  be  drawn  away  £rom  London ;  and  as  his  in- 
firmities, some  of  them  painful  and  disabling,  increased  upon  him, 
he  became  more  and  more  unable  to  leaye  his  house.  But  till  a 
few  months  ago,  though  he  was  eyidently  fidling  and  his  memory 
▼as  somewhat  impaired,  on  many  subjects  his  judgment  was  un- 
deeayed,  and  his  powers  of  expression  unaffected.  In  the  summer 
of  1879,  however,  there  was  a  marked  change,  and  though  to  the  very 
Ia«t  day  before  his  death  he  was  at  times  and  on  some  subjects  abso- 
Intely  himself,  yet  at  other  times  there  was  so  much  confusion  and 
distress,  and  it  was  so  hopeless  to  expect  any  real  restoration  of  his 
powers,  that  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  best  could  not  desire  that 
bis  life  should  be  prolonged.  He  died,  partly  from  the  effect  of 
oongestion  of  the  lungs,  but  more  from  the  decay  of  all  his  vital 
power,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  on  tiie  6th  of  December, 
1879. 

He  was  no  doubt  a  fine  painter ;  his  pictures  are  destined,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  be  admired  and  valued  more  and  more  as  time 
goes  on,  and  as  their  refined  and  intellectual  qualities  are  more 
and  more  comprehended  by  the  great  men  who  at  last  decide  the 
jiidgment  of  posterity,  and  establish  an  artisf  s  true  position,  very 
often  reversing  altc^ther  the  verdict  of  contemporary  criticism. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  his  pictures  alone  or  chiefly  that  Sir  William 
Boxall  will  be  remembered  by  the  friends  he  has  left  behind.  The 
nan  himself,  the  distinct  and  remarkable  person,  was  more  and 
greater  than  his  paintings ;  and  he  has  left  an  indelible  impression  on 
Bttny  men  differing  widely  from  one  another,  in  character,  in  age^ 
in  statuMi,  in  mental  gifts.  He  was  the  intimate  and  favoured 
friend  of  men  much  older  than  himself,  and  for  the  young  he  had  an 
indefinable  but  irresiBtible  attraction.  From  Wordsworth,  of  whose 
poetry  he  was  an  ardent  admirer,  he  received  great  and  constant 
^sndness.  He  found  the  way,  which  few  men  did  find,  to  Turner's 
iMait  Daniell,  an  Oxford  man,  who  died  young,  was  the  friend  of 
both.  For  Daniell,  Turner  had  painted,  at  a  very  small  price,  the 
"magnificent  picture  of  "Modem  Italy ; "  and  when,  many  years  after 
I^vndl's  death,  he  reluctantly  sold  it  to  a  very  rich  man,  he  declined 
to  receive  for  it  more  than  he  had  intended  Daniell  to  pay.^    "  I 

-1)  Tmer  mpeatodly  lefnaed  to  sell  the  pictnze  after  PaoieU's  death,  miying  he 
v'^  aever  past  with  it.  At  last  Mr.  Mmiio,  the  poaaeMor  of '' Ancieiit  Italy,"  orer- 
ciMekiiRiiictaaee.  "  WeO,"  aaid  Tamer,  *'  if  any  one  ia  to  have  it  you  ahonld,  9B  yoa 
^tthaother.    Too  ahaU  ataad  in  BanieU'a  ihoea."    After  the  pictore  had  heen  ant 
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cannot  make  money  by  that  picture,"  he  said.  After  Darnell's 
death,  again  and  again  did  he  recall  his  memory  to  Boxall  in 
muttered  and  half-intelligible  words,  all  the  more  touching  from  the 
effort  it  manifestly  cost  hia  rough  and  reserved  nature  to  utter  them. 
Personal  kindness  and  cordial  praise  vere  often  extended  to  Boxall  by 
this  strange  but  great  man ;  and  Boxall  not  only  held  hia  genins  in 
unbounded  honour,  but  always  maintained,  and  had  a  number  of 
interesting  proofs  to  give,  that  ho  bad  a  warm  heart,  and  could  on 
occasion  do  acts  of  the  most  delicate  generosity. 

Wordsworth  and  Turner,  amongst  the  generation  prior  to  hia 
own,  were,  perhaps,  the  greatest  men  whom  he  knew  well,  and  were 
certainly  those  whom  be  most  profoundly  admired.'  Of  hie  own  con- 
temporaries, and  of  those  older  than  himself,  most  of  those  with  whom 
he  was  intimate  have  passed  away.  Some  remain  whom,  because 
they  still  live,  I  do  not  presume  to  name,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Webster :  and  his  name  I  mention  because  his  venerable  age,  and 
the  untTeraal  respect  which  be  enjoys,  seem  to  remove  him  &om  the 
present ;  he  has  lived  to  enter  on  his  fame,  and  to  see  his  position 
as  a  great  master  definitely  established.  Between  him  and  Boxall 
there  was  a  lifelong  friendsbip,  and  an  admiration  and  r^ard 
honourable  alike  to  both ;  and  I  believe  that  be  and  those  who  still 
survive  will  agree  that  Boxall's  intimate  friends  were  some  of 
the  very  best  and  ablest  men  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  that  his 
friends  never  showed  to  more  advantage  than  when  in  company  with 
him.  He  had  given  up  the  two  best  and  largest  rooms  in  bis  house 
to  his  studio  and  his  pictures;  and  his  dining-room  was  small  and  full 
with  four  or  five  guests.  Survivors  of  those  evenings  wiU  recall  their 
delight^,  their  singular  charm.  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  was  often  there, 
not  only  the  admirable  story-teller,  the  inimitable  mimic,  whom 
the  world  well  knew ;  but  the  great  artist,  the  fine  critic,  the  man 
of  original  and  powerful  mind,  the  vigorous  thinker,  known  to  those 
with  whom  be  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  his  rare  gift& 
Charles  Landseer,  "  no  mean  artist,"  as  Boxall  often  said,  showed 
there  how  clever  and  cultivated  a  man  he  was  when  he  took  the 
trouble  to  be  in  earnest.  Gibson,  in  his  rare  visits  to  England  and 
London,  spent  much  of  his  time  in  Boxall's  house,  and  no  one  vho 
ever  saw  him  can  forget  the  wonderful  raciness  and  simplicity  of 
his  conversation.  One  recollection  of  it,  characteristic  of  two  great 
to  him,  Mr.  Muaro  inquired  the  price.  "  I  told  you,"  Taxaet  uid,  "  you  ahonU  lUnJ 
in  DuiieU's  Bhoea.  Icannot  make  money  by  that  pictnxe;"  and  he  named  a  roudl  liinii 
very  much  helow  the  market  price  of  the  picture  even  then. 

It  ii  right  to  aa;  that  I  did  not  penonally  know  either  Turner  or  Mr.  Uunro,  u^ 
that  my  authority  for  thi«  etory  is  Sir  Williun  Boxall. 

(1]  When  iia  practice  waa  at  its  hmgbt,  be  fonnd  time  to  become  ono  of  the  teat- 
tartea  to  the  committee  formed  to  erect  a  monument  to  Wordeworth.  and  the  miectioK 
of  Mr.  Thrupp'B  design  for  the  atatoe  now  in  Weetminater  Abbey  waa  greatly  ini^- 
«need  by  the  atrnig  opinion  in  it*  favour  expreMed  by  BozalL 
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trdsis,  it  may  perliaps  be  permisBible  to  give.  Gibson  had  gone 
with  Mn.  Hnskisflon  to  the  famous  house  in  Qaeen  Anne  Street 
to  see  Tomer's  GhiUerj  of  his  own  pictures ;  and  they  were  waiting 
in  the  little  room  down-stairs  for  the  appearance  of  Turner.  Lean* 
ing  against  the  wall  in  firames  were  what  Gibson  thought  two 
beantifbl  sketches.  In  due  time  Turner  came,  and  GKbson  observed, 
''  Ihoee  are  a  pair  of  beautiful  sketches."  "  Sketches !  sketches !  " 
aid  Turner:  ''finished  pictures;  going  home  to-morrow."  Then 
there  was  a  somewhat  ominous  silence^  and  Turner  took  GUbson  by 
the  collar  of  his  coat  and  led  him  up  to  the  mantelpiece,  on  which 
vere  two  sixpenny  casts  of  Cupids  drawing  on  slates.  "  There/'  he 
"^d,  "  these  are  more  in  your  way,  GKbson  ;  you  had  better  stay  and 
study  tMem,  while  Mrs.  Huskisson  and  I  go  up-stairs  and  look  at  the 
pictures."  In  vain  did  Gibson  follow  humbly,  and  endeayour  by 
bonest  and  hearty  admiration  of  what  he  called  "  the  glorious  pic* 
tores,  sir,  up-atairs,"  to  propitiate  the  great  painter.  "No,  sir,"  he 
aid,  ''he  wovddn't  look  at  me  or  speak  to  me  all  the  day;  he 
couldn't  forgiTO  me  the  '  sketches.' " 

A  frequent  guest  was  John  Forster,  the  vigorous  writer,  the  great 

En^ish  scholar,  under  whose  rough  exterior  was  the  kindliest,  I 

^hoold  not  ocaggerate  if  I  said  the  tenderest  heart,  and  who  kept 

vateh  orer  himself  lest  he  should  wound  the  sensitiveness  of  the 

triend  whom  he  held  in  the  highest  honour.     Copley  Fielding  came 

(here ;  and,  once  at  least,  if  not  oftener,  David  Cox  ;  and  Mr.  Penn, 

the  engineer ;  and  Henry  Johnson,  the  friend  and  pupil  of  Brodie,  too 

s<wii  lost  to  science  and  to  his  friends.     Others  too  there  were,  now 

pttsed  away,  of  whom  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak,  but  who,  perhaps, 

•dded  something  to  the  grace  and  refinement  of  those  small  meetings. 

One  man,  however,  there  was,  without  whose  name  any  account  of 

bull's  friends  would  be  indeed  imperfect.     Sir  Charles  Eastlake 

w  an  older  man  than  Boxall,  and,  &8t  friends  as  they  were.  Sir 

CWfcs  was  the  helper  of  Boxall  in  professional  matters,  and  BoxaU 

^▼ays  showed  to  him  what  he  always  felt,  great  deference  and 

fc^pect  In  some  things  the  two  men  were  very  like  each  other.  They 

▼ere  both  learned  men  in  the  history  of  their  profession.     Boxall 

pi^obably  knew  more  of  this  kind  of  learning  than  any  man  of  his 

^iioe,  with  the  single  exception  of  Sir  Charles  Eastlake.    He  had 

^  the  wide  and  varied  scholarship  of  Eastlake ;    he  had  not 

^^actlake's  gift  of  exact  and  beautiful  language;    but  for  lofty 

Woar,  fen*  the    most    unbending    rectitude,   and    for  chivalrous 

S^coerosity  the  two  men  might  fairly  rank  together.     They  appre- 

^I'M  each  other  as  such  men  would,  and  their  firiendship   was 

^^r^oba  only  by  Eastkke's  death. 

1&  the  society  of  these  friends,  and  of  friends  like  these,  many  of 
▼hom  still  survive,  the  latter  half  of  Boxall's  life  was  spent.     He 
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vsB  a  welcome  guest  in  general  society,  and  he  liad  as  much  of 
general  society  as  he  wished  to  have.  Bat  it  was  amongst  hit 
intimate  friends  that  you  saw  the  great  and  varied  powers  of  bii 
mind.  It  would  be  altogether  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  was  the 
centre  of  soch  a  set  of  men  as  have  been  mentioned.  It  is  none 
that  he  bore  his  part  with  the  best  of  them,  and  that  tbey  all  treated 
hi>n  with  great  and  genuine  respect.  Men  who  did  not  know  him 
were  often  astonished  at  the  knowledge  and  the  power  of  mind  with 
which  they  found  they  had  to  grapple,  if  they  encountered  him  in 
serious  argument.  It  was  amazing  sometimes  how,  when  he  seemed 
to  be  thinking  of  something  else,  he  would,  by  a  few  words  sent 
straight  to  the  mark,  settle  a  question  of  art,  or  ascertain  the  merits 
or  faults  of  a  picture  or  a  drawing,  ao  that  you  felt  that  the  right 
thing  had  been  said,  and  that  there  waa  no  appeal. 

As  a  rule,  however,  at  least  for  thirty  years  past,  he  made  very 
little  struggle  for  his  opinions,  and  but  little  attempt  to  correct 
what  he  believed  were  popular  mistakes.  It  is  not  possible,  foi 
instance,  to  overstate  his  admiration  for  Wordsworth.  His  poems  were 
Boxall's  constant  companions ;  they  were  his  delight,  his  comfort, 
his  support.  But  he  would  rarely  argue.  "What  does  it  signify  P" 
he  would  say.  "  Let  it  go ;  it  is  their  loss,  not  Wordsworth's."  A 
great  popular  critic  mistook  a  piece  of  velvet  round  a  lady's  neck  in 
one  of  Boxall's  pictures  for  its  shadow,  and  attacked  Bozall  accord- 
ingly. "Never  mind,"  he  said,  "he  does  not  know  that  a  jnece 
of  velvet  has  two  ends."  Another  opinion  of  the  same  critic  vat 
quoted  to  him  as  conclusive:  "But  you  see,"  he  said,  "I  have 
studied  Nature  much  longer,  and  Art  much  more  carefully.  1 
remember  him  when  he  was  thankful  to  pick  up  a  crumb ;  now  he 
stones  one  with  it."  "But  at  least  he  has  discovered  Turner." 
"As  you  will,"  he  replied;  "but  Turner  had  made  a  very lai^ 
fortune,  a  larger  fortune  than  any  English  artist  ever  made  before; 
and  no  great  collection  was  deemed  complete  unless  it  contained 
one  of  Turner's  pictures,  almost  before  your  friend  was  bom,  ce^ 
tainly  before  he  had  ever  written  a  line."  "  Whom  is  that  pic- 
ture meant  for  ?  "  said  a  lady  to  him  at  a  dinner-party,  of  one  of  hi> 
own  portraits.  "  Oh !  it  is  our  host,"  said  Boxall.  "  Wby  it  ian't 
like  him,"  said  the  lady,  "  Not  a  bit,"  said  he.  While  painting  he 
had  a  habit  of  talking  to  himseK ;  and  as  he  was  painting  a  lady, 
she  overheard  him  say,  "  What  a  lovely  grey !  what  an  inimitable 
line  !  "  "  Really,  Mr.  Boxall,"  she  said,  "  it  wouldn't  be  at  all  safe 
for  a  young  lady  to  sit  to  you."  "  I  was  thinking  of  Nature,  my 
dear  lady,  not  the  least  of  you  ! "  was  his  answer. 

Such  anecdotes  could  be  multiplied  by  the  hundred,  bat  there  is 
uo  space  for  them.  There  is  none  for  a  full  account  of  his  devotion 
to  the  early  Italian  masters,  long  before  th^  had  become  the 
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&shuHi ;  as  many  careful  stodies  from  them,  so  £ai  back  as  1833 
and  the  two  following  years,  remain  to  prove.    Nor  is  there  time  to 
record  any  fragmfflits  of  his  most  instructiye  conversation  on  Bem- 
braodt  and  Sir  Joehaa  Reynolds,  his  favonrite  masters  in  the  art  of 
portniL     Bat  it  shoold  be  mentioned  that  mnch,  in  his  art,  which 
critics  in  the  press  were  fond  of  objecting  to  him  as  defective,  was 
either  the  result  of  his  bodily  organization,  or  was  deliberately  done 
by  him  beeanse  he  thought  it  right.    He  often  said  that  in  the  sense 
in  which  "  oatline  "  is  generally  used  (i,e.  a  sharp  line  drawn  round 
an  object,  and  rdieving  it  from  the  background),  except  in  the  case 
of  a  dark  object  relieved  against  a  bright  light,  he  never  saw  an 
oatline  in  Nature.    He  used  to  compare  his  eyesight  with  Haclise's, 
and  told  a  story  which  has  been  often  repeated  in  an  exaggerated 
shape,  but  of  which  this  is  the  truth.     The  two  were  walking  down 
Portland  Place;  and  as  they  walked  they  were  talking  of  their 
different  powers  of  vision.     **  Xow,''  said  Boxall,  *^  I  know  that  that 
ii  a  Urd-cage  on  the  house  opposite ;  but  I  can  see  only  a  dark  spot." 
''WeD,"  said  Maclise,  "I  can  count  the  wires.''     Boxall  used  to 
aar  that  he  painted  what  he  saw,  and  that  he  saw  things  differently 
frKfOL  lfa#»li«ft      Further,  he  deliberately  left  much  of  his  pictures 
alight,  not  to  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  head,  which  he  carried 
to  the  utmost  finish  of  which  it  was  capable ;  and  he  would  show  you 
that  if  you  looked  at  a  man's  face,  you  did  not,  in  &u;t,  see  with  any 
aoeniaey  the  details  of  his  hands,  or  of  his  waistcoat.     Moreover,  he 
ued  to  show  by  example  that  such  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
greatest  men.     But  the  critics  delighted  to  say  of  one  of  the  most  con- 
adentions  artists  that  ever  lived  that  he  "scamped"  his  work ;  that 
he  rejoiced  in  what  th^  were  pleased  to  term  "  laborious  unfinish ; " 
and  that  his  hands  were  "  chaotic."     Once  certain  '*  chaotic  "  hands 
vera  compared  with  the  "finish"  of  Maclise.     "What  would  the 
iratdeman  say,  I  wonder,"  said  Boxall,  "  if  he  knew  that  Maclise 
himaelf  had  painted  those  chaotic  hands  for  me  ? "  which  was  the 
i^     One    of  the  most  powerful  and  original  of   our   portrait- 
paintera^  when  quite  a  young  man,  painted  occasionally  in  Boxall's 
^todio,  and  he  worked  for  him  on  the  hands  of  Sir  William  Heath- 
cote'a  portrait,  now  in  the  Hall  of  All  Souls  College  at  Oxford. 
''I  ni^MMe,"  he  has  said,  "  that  those  hands  were  painted  twenty 
^iass.     More  than  once  Boxall  has  said,  'Capital!   just  what  I 
Vint;'  but  so  sure  as  I  went  the  next  day,  so  sure  I  found  them 
Pointed  out."     Some  little  indignation  may  be  forgiven  to  a  friend 
vho  has  seen  tiliis  refined,  fastidious,  conscientious  artist  caUed 
**iloTenly"  and  "hasty,"  and  "unfinished"  by  men  who  probably 
never  in  their  lives  held  a  brush  in  their  hands,  and  never  devoted  a 
•eriooa  hour  to  master  or  even  to  try  to  comprehend  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  art. 
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Criticiam,  however,  of  which  he  knew  the  worthlessneaa,  vexed  turn 
more  than  it  ought,  and  in  Bpite  of  hiB  better  judgment  rendered  him 
dissatisfied  and  often  unhappy  in  the  practice  of  his  art.  He  had  all 
but  finished  a  noble  picture,  which  most  of  those  who  saw  it  regarded 
OS  a  real  masterpiece.  Along  the  brow  of  a  hill  at  evening-time 
three  women  were  walking,  with  some  children  playing  in  firont.  Juit 
cutting  the  light  of  the  horizon,  below  which  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  was  the  t^wer  of  a  church.  The  whole  was  full  of  the  moei 
delicate  beauty  and  glorious  colour.  It  was  all  but  finished.  An 
artist  of  repute  (it  was  Mr.  Lee,  the  landscape  painter)  came  into  bis 
studio,  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "  Why  don't  you  do  something  from 
Walter  Scott  ?  " — and  as  soon  aa  the  artist's  back  was  turned  Boxail 
destroyed  his  picture,  to  the  great  mortification  of  many  of  hit 
friends,  and  eventually  his  own.  Two  large  full-length  groups 
remained  in  his  painting- room  at  his  death :  one  never  finished ;  one 
which  had  been  finished  and  actually  exhibited  many  years  i^,  ami 
was  afterwards  half  destroyed  by  himself.  In  both  cases  the  stotr 
vras  the  same.  A  supposed  unfavourable  observation  of  the  slightest 
kind  (there  is  reason  to  think  in  both  cases  that  the  observation  was 
almost  entirely  the  creation  of  his  own  fancy)  sufficed  to  make  him 
destroy  the  work  of  months  and  refuse  to  resume  it.  "  Oe  no 
account,"  said  a  distinguished  artist  and  brother  portrait-pttiater, 
"on  no  account  look  at  your  picture  before  you  have  it  safe  at  home; 
for  if  you  do,  Boxail  is  like  a  cat,  and  he  will  eat  it !  "  Oanvaasei 
certainly  to  be  numbered  by  the  hundred  were  left  behind  him,  many 
with  lovely  designs  or  thoughts  indicated  or  half  completed  on  them; 
but  all  abandoned  before  completion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  vta 
sensitive  and  fastidious  to  a  fault,  that  he  allowed  hia  sensitiveness  to 
mar  the  happiness  of  bis  life,  and,  ii  success  is  to  be  measured  by 
money,  to  interfere  with  his  success.  Whether  without  it  his 
character  and  his  art  would  not  have  wanted  their  peculiar  charm,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  decide. 

These  hurried  and  most  imperfect  notes  must  now  be  ended. 
They  give  no  adequate  account  of  Sir  William  Boxalt  His  losa  is 
too  recent,  and  the  blank  he  has  left  in  the  life  of  his  friends  is  t<» 
grievous,  for  any  judicial  estimate  of  him  to  be  possible.  No  doubt 
he  had  foults  of  temper,  no  doubt  to  some  men  be  was  difficult  ana 
irritable.  His  health  was  never  strong,  he  lived  much  alone ;  and 
those  only  who  have  experienced  the  terrible  sufiering  of  nerrons 
weakness,  and  have  risen  superior  to  its  depressing  efi'ects,  are 
entitled  to  condemn  a  fellow-creature  who  has,  it  may  be,  ftllowed 
such  suffering  sometimes  to  overpower  his  self-control.  But  he  had 
rare  and  noble  qualities.  I  do  not  speak  only  of  bis  intellectual 
gifts  and  his  great  acquirements.  Few  men,  indeed,  had  more  of 
both.    His  feeling  for  what  was  beautiful  is  nature  and  noble  u 
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anv  fonn  of  art,  in  poetrj,  in  palntiog^  in  sculptnre,  in  architectare^ 
WIS  delicate  and  keen,  and  yet  was  as  wide  as  nature  herself ,  and 
was  limited  to  no  particular  form  or  school  of  art  or  literature.     In 
the  eaiiiest  art  as  in  the  latest  he  conld  find  matter  for  cultivated 
and  diwnniiiinating  admiration.     His  knowledge  of  English  litera- 
nre,  and  of  Italian,  was  great  and  accurate,  and  was  always  at  his 
coimnand,     Few  men  taught  you  more  with  less  assumption  of  the 
character  of  a  teacher.     But  beyond  all  this,  animating  and  guiding 
his  whole  life,  was  the  highest  feeling  for  truth  and  honour,  affec- 
lionate  fidelity  to  those  whom  he  loved,  habitual  preference  of  the 
interests  of  otiiers  to  his  own,  reverence  for  good  men,  and,  according 
to  his  means,  an  open-handed  munificence.     To  those  who  knew 
him  well,  this  will  not  seem  the  language  of  vague  and  unmeaning 
panegyric.     They  know  that  something  has  gone  out  of  their  life 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  replace ;  not  only  the  picturesque  aspect, 
'ihe  fine,  impressive,  yet  most  pathetic  face,  but  the  judgment  always 
ready  to  assist  them  in  difiiculty,  the  heart  that  always  shared  their 
vjy  and  felt  for  their  sorrow.    Those  who  had  most  to  do  with  him 
were  those  who  valued  him  the  most.    A  venerable  nobleman,  who 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  when  Boxall  was 
director,  has  said  of  him  that  the  confidence  ofthe  trustees  in  him  was 
:iLboanded,  and  that  he  had  himself  hardly  ever  met  a  man  who  com- 
bined so  much  tend^ness  of  feeUng  towards  others  with  such  absolutely 
inflexible  integrity.     Testimony  of  the  same  kind  is  known  to  have 
been  borne  to  him  by  Mr.  Lowe  when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
a  aerere,  some,  perhaps,  would  say  a  cynical,  judge  of  his  fellow- 
asen.    A  friendship  of  thirty  years  may  justify  me  in  adding  that  to 
scone  men  he  was  never  difficult,  but  always  affectionate  and  forbear- 
^?:  and  that  there  are  those  who  feel  that  they  have  lost  in  him  the 
most  delightful  and  instructive  of  companions,  the  warmest,  the  most 
>tead£ut,  the  most  generous  of  friends* 

COLBBIDOS* 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

I. — The  Heroic  Agk  of  Greek  Art. 

The  extant  remains  of  Greek  sculpture,  though  but  a  fragment  a 
what  the  Greek  sculptors  produced,  are  both  in  number  and  ii 
excellence,  in  their  fitness,  therefore,  to  represent  the  whole  of  whid 
they  were  a  part,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  what  has  come  down  ti 
us  of  Greek  painting,  and  all  those  minor  crafts  which,  in  the  Greek 
workshop,  as  at  all  periods  when  the  arts  have  been  really  yigoron^ 
were  closely  connected  with  the  highest  imaginative  work.  Greek 
painting  is  represented  to  us  only  by  its  distant  reflexion  on  the  waDi 
of  the  buried  houses  of  Pompeii,  and  the  designs  of  subordinate  thoa^ 
exquisite  craftsmen  on  the  vases.  Of  wrought  metal,  partly  throogl 
the  inherent  usefulness  of  its  material,  tempting  ignorant  penooi 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall  to  re-fashion  it,  we  have  comparative^ 
little  ;  while,  in  consequence  of  the  perishableness  of  their  materidt 
nothing  remains  of  the  curious  wood-work,  the  carved  ivory,  flu 
embroidery  and  coloured  stuffs,  on  which  the  Greeks  set  much  ston 
— of  that  whole  system  of  refined  artisanship,  diffused,  like  a  genetai 
atmosphere  of  beauty  and  richness,  around  the  more  exalted  crei' 
tions  of  Greek  sculpture.  What  we  possess,  then,  of  that  higbd 
Greek  sculpture  is  presented  to  us  in  a  sort  of  threefold  isolation; 
isolation,  first  of  all,  from  the  concomitant  arts — the  firieze  of  tki 
Parthenon  without  the  metal  bridles  on  the  horses,  for  which  thi 
holes  in  the  marble  remain ;  isolation,  secondly,  from  the  architeO' 
tural  group  of  which,  with  most  careful  estimate  of  distance  aail 
point  of  observation,  that  frieze,  for  instance,  was  designed  to  be  e 
part;  isolation,  thirdly,  from  the  clear  Greek  skies,  the  poetifiil 
Greek  life,  in  our  modern  galleries.  And  if  one  here  or  theiOi  ifi 
looking  at  these  things,  bethinks  himself  of  the  required  substitutioa; 
if  he  endeavours  mentally  to  throw  them  back  into  that  proper 
atmosphere,  out  of  which  alone  they  can  exercise  over  us  all  ike 
magic  by  which  they  charmed  their  original  spectators,  the  effort  if 
not  always  a  successful  one,  within  the  grey  walls  of  the  Louvre  tf 
the  British  Museum. 

And  the  circumstance  that  Greek  sculpture  is  presented  tonsil 
such  falsifying  isolation  from  the  work  of  the  weaver,  the  carpentefi 
and  the  goldsmith,  has  encouraged  a  manner  of  regarding  it  too 
little  sensuous.  Approaching  it  with  full  information  concenu&8 
what  may  be  called  the  inner  life  of  the  Greeks,  their  modes  oil 
thought  and  sentiment  amply  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  Oreot 
poets  and  philosophers,  but  with  no  lively  impressions  of  that  sier 


bstracted  ran^  of  subjects  ;  and  the  Ureek  scoiptor  as  a 
almost  exclusively  intellectual,  having  only  a  sort  of 
connezioa  with  the  material  in  which  his  thought  was 
He  is  fancied  to  have  been  disdainful  of  such  matters  as 
one,  the  fibre  or  texture,  of  his  marble  or  cedar-wood,  of 
perceptible  yellowness,  for  instance,  in  the  ivory-like 
the  Venus  of  Melos ;  as  being  occupied  only  with  forms  as 
most  as  the  conceptions  of  philosophy,  and  translateable  it 
ni[^KMed  into  any  material — a  habit  of  regarding  him  still 
icoorsged  by  the  modem  sculptor's  usage  of  employing 
ichanical  labour  in  the  actual  working  of  the  stone, 
ks  of  the  highest  Clreek  sculpture  are  indeed  intelleciualised, 
■  say  so,  to  the  utmost  degree ;  the  human  figures  which 
nt  to  us  seem  actually  to  conceive  thoughts ;  in  them,  that 
r  reasonable  spirit  of  design  which  is  traceable  in  Cbeek 
uoualy  and  increasingly,  upwards  from  its  simplest  pro- 
(ul-vessel  or  the  am,  reaches  its  perfection.  Tet,  though 
ibatract  and  intellectualised  of  sensuous  objects,  they  are 
loas  and  material,  addressing  themselves,  in  the  first 
aot  to  the  purely  reflective  faculty,  but  to  the  eye ;  and  a 
Titicism  most  have  approached  them  from  both  sides — from 
)f  the  intelligence,  towarda  which  they  rank,  indeed,  as 
nghts  come  down  into  the  stone ;  but  from  the  sensuous 
towards  which  they  rank  as  the  most  perfect  results  of 
skill  of  hand,  of  which  the  Tenos  of  Melos,  we  may  say,  is 
st  example,  and  the  little  polished  piteher  or  lamp,  also 
its  way,  perhaps  the  lowest. 
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To  have  this  really  Greek  sense  of  Greek  sculpture  it  ia  necessary  to 
connect  it,  indeed,  vith  tke  inner  life  of  the  Greek  world,  its  thought 
and  sentiment,  on  the  one  hand ;  hut  on  the  other  hand  also,  with 
those  minor  works  of  price,  intaglios,  coins,  vases — that  whole  ^st«m 
of  material  refinement  and  heauty  in  the  outer  Greek  life,  which 
these  minor  works  represent  to  us ;  and  with  these,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  must  seek  to  relieve  the  air  of  our  galleries  and  museums  of  their 
too  intellectual  greynese.  Greek  sculpture  could  not  have  been  pre- 
oisely  a  cold  thing ;  and,  whatever  a  colour-hlind  school  may  say, 
pure  thoughts  have  their  coldness,  a  coldness  which  has  sometime 
repelled  from  Greek  sculpture,  with  its  unsuspected  fund  of  passion 
and  energy  in  material  form,  those  who  cared  much,  and  with  mncb 
insight,  for  a  similar  passion  and  energy  in  the  coloured  world  of 
Italian  painting. 

Theoretically,  then,  we  need  that  world  of  the  minor  arts  as  a 
complementary  background  for  the  higher  and  more  austere  Greet 
sculpture ;  and,  as  matter  of  fact,  it  is  just  with  such  a  world— with 
a  period  of  refined  and  exquisite  tectonics,  (as  the  Greeks  called  all 
crafts  strictly  subordinate  to  architecture,)  that  Greek  art  actaallr 
begins,  in  what  is  called  the  Heroic  Age,  that  earliest,  uudeSned 
period  of  Greek  civilisation,  the  beginning  of  which  cannot  be  dated, 
and  which  reaches  down  to  the  first  Olympiad,  about  the  year 
776  B.C.  Of  this  period  we  possess,  indeed,  no  direct  history  and  but 
few  actual  monuments,  great  or  small ;  but  as  to  its  whole  character 
and  outward  local  colouring,  for  its  art,  as  for  its  politics  and  reli- 
gion. Homer  may  bo  regarded  as  an  authority.  The  Iliad  and  tbe 
Odyssey,  the  earliest  pictures  of  that  heroic  life,  represent  it  as 
already  delighting  itself  in  the  application  of  precious  material  and 
skilful  handiwork  to  personal  and  domestic  adornment,  to  ibe 
refining  and  beautifying  of  the  entire  outward  aspect  of  life ;  above 
all,  in  the  lavish  application  of  very  graceful  metal-work  to  sueb 
purposes.  And  this  representation  is  borne  out  by  what  little  we 
possess  of  its  actual  remains,  and  all  we  can  infer.  Mixed,  of  coarse, 
with  mere  fable,  as  a  description  of  the  heroic  age,  the  picture  whici 
Homer  presents  to  us,  deprived  of  its  supernatural  adjuncts,  becomes 
continuously  more  and  more  realisable  as  the  actual  condition  oi 
early  art,  as  we  emerge  gradually  into  historical  time,  and  find  our- 
selves at  last  among  dateable  works  and  real  schools  or  masters. 

The  history  of  Greek  art,  then,  begins,  as  some  have  fancied  eoD- 
ceming  general  history,  in  a  golden  age,  but  in  an  age,  t^  ^'' 
speak,  of  real  gold,  of  those  first  twisters  and  hammerers  of 
the  precious  metals — men  who  had  already  discovered  the  flea- 
bility  of  silver  and  the  ductility  of  gold,  the  capacity  of  both  Mr 
infinite  delicacy  of  handling,  and  enjoying,  with  complete  freshness, 
a  sense  of  beauty  and  fitness  in  their  work — a  period  of  which  tkal 
flower  of  gold  on  a  silver  stalk,  picked  up  lately  in  one  of  the  graves 
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at  Mycenae,  or  the  legendary  golden  honeycomb  of  Daodalus^  might 
aearve  as  the  symbol.  The  heroic  age  of  Greek  art  is  the  age  of  the 
hero  as  a  smith. 

There  are  in  Homer  two  famous  descriptive  passages  in  which 
thisdeKght  in  curious  metal- work  is  very  prominent :  the  description 
in  the  Hiad  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,^  and  the  description  of  the 
house  of  Alcinous  in  the  Odyssey.*    The  shield  of  Achilles  is  part  of 
the  suit  of  armour  which  Hephaestus  makes  for  him  at  the  request  of 
Thetis ;  and  it  is  wrought  of  variously  coloured  metals,  woven  into  a 
great  circular  composition  in  relief,  representing  the  world  and  the 
life  in  it.    The  various  activities  of  man  are  recorded  in  this  descrip- 
tion in  a  series  of  idyllic  incidents  with  such  complete  freshness, 
KTeliness,  and  variety,  that  the  reader  from  time  to  time  may  well 
forget  himself,  and  fancy  he  is  reading  a  mere  description  of  the 
incidents  of  actual  life.     We  peep  into  a  little  Greek  town,  and  see- 
in  dainty  miniature  the  bride  coming  from  her  chamber  with  torch- 
bearers  and  dancers,  the  people  gazing  from  their  doors,  a  quarrel 
between  two  persons  in  the  market-place,  the  assembly  of  the  elders 
to  decide  upon  it.     In  another  quartering  is  the  spectacle  of  a  city 
besieged,  the  walls  defended  by  the  old  men,  while  the  soldiers  have 
stolen  out  and  are  lying  in  ambush.     There  is  a  fight  on  the  river- 
bank  ;  Ares  and  Athene,  conspicuous  in  gold,  and  marked  as  divine 
persons  by  a  scale  larger  than  that  of  their  followers,  lead  the  host. 
The  strange,  mythical  images  of  E6r,  Eris,  and  Kudoimos  mingle  in 
thecrowd.  A  third  space  upon  the  shield  depicts  the  incidents  of  peace- 
W  labour — ^the  ploughshare  passing  through  the  field,  of  enamelled 
black  metal  behind  it,  and  golden  before ;  the  cup  of  mead  held  out 
to  the  ploughman  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  furrow ;  the 
lepers  with  their  sheaves ;    the  king  standiog  in  silent  pleasure 
•niong  them,  intent  upon  his  staff.     There  are  the  labourers  in  the 
^eyard  in  minutest  detail ;    stakes  of  silver  on  which  the  vines 
bang;  the  dark  trench  about  it,  and  one  pathway  through  the  midst; 
tte  whole  complete  and  distinct,  in  variously  coloured  metal.     All 
wings  and  living  creatures  are  in  their  places — the  cattle  coming  ta 
water  to  the  soimd  of  the  herdsman's  pipe,  various  music,  the  rushes- 
by  the  water-side,  a  lion-hunt  with  dogs,  the  pastures  among  the 
bills,  a  dance,  the  fair  dresses  of  the  male  and  female  dancers,  the 
fonner  adorned  with  swords,  the  latter  with  crowns.     It  is  an  image 
^  andent  life,  its  pleasure   and    business.     For  the  centre,  as  in 
wme  qiiaint  chart  of  the  heavens,  are  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the 
"*wm  and  constellations ;   and  to  close  in  all,   right  round,  like  a 
™^  to  the  picture,  the  great  river  Oceanus,  forming  the  rim  of 
*e  shield,  in  some  metal  of  dark  blue. 

(1)  IL  18, 468^608.  (2)  Od.  7,  37—132. 

^^  xini.  V.8.  o 
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Still  more  fascinating,  perhaps,  because  more  completely  realisabl 
by  the  fancy  as  an  actual  thing — realisable  as  a  deUghtful  place  1 
pass  time  in — is  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Alcinous  in  ik 
little  island  town  of  the  Phasacians,  to  which  we  are  introduced  i 
all  the  liveliness  and  sparkle  of  the  morning,  as  real  as  somethin 
of  last  summer  on  the  sea-coast ;  although,  appropriately,  Ulyaaa 
meets  a  goddess,  like  a  young  girl  carrying  a  pitcher,  on  his  va} 
up  to  it.  Below  the  steep  walls  of  the  town,  two  projecting  jettiei 
allow  a  narrow  passage  into  a  haven  of  stone  for  the  ships,  into 
which  the  passer-by  may  look  down,  as  they  lie  moored  below  ihe 
roadway.  In  the  midst  is  the  king's  house,  all  glittering,  agsin, 
with  curiously  wrought  metal ;  its  brightness  is  **  as  the  brightnea 
of  the  sun  or  of  the  moon."  The  heart  of  Ulysses  beats  quickly  w)m. 
he  sees  it  standing  amid  plantations  ingeniously  watered^  its  floor 
and  walls  of  brass  throughout,  with  continuous  cornice  of  dark  iron; 
the  doors  are  of  gold,  the  door-posts  and  lintels  of  silver,  the  handles, 
again,  of  gold — 

**  The  walls  were  massy  brass;  the  comioe  high 
Blue  metals  crowned  in  oolonrs  of  the  sky ; 
Bich  plates  of  gold  the  folding-doors  incase ; 
The  pillars  silver  on  a  brazen  base ; 
Silver  the  lintels  deep-projecting  o'er ; 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door." 

Dogs  of  the  same  precious  metals  keep  watch  on  either  side,  like  tbe 
lions  over  the  old  gateway  of  MycensD,  or  the  gigantic,  hmnaii- 
headed  bulls  at  the  entrance  of  an  Assyrian  palace.  Within  dooFB 
the  burning  lights  at  supper-time  are  supported  in  the  hands  « 
golden  images  of  boys,  while  the  guests  recline  on  a  couch  ranniBg 
all  along  the  wall,  covered  with  peculiarly  sumptuous  womeaB 
work. 

From  these  two  glittering  descriptions  manifestly  something  mast 
be  deducted ;  we  are  in  wonder-land,  and  among  supernatural  01 
magical  conditions.  But  the  forging  of  the  shield  and  the  wonderfol 
house  of  Alcinous  are  no  merely  incongruous  episodes  in  Homer,  W 
the  consummation  of  what  is  always  characteristic  of  him,  a  constflB 
preoccupation,  namely,  with  every  form  of  lovely  craftsmansb^I 
resting  on  all  things,  as  he  says,  like  the  shining  of  the  sun.  ^ 
seem  to  pass,  in  reading  him,  through  the  treasures  of  some  TOip 
collection ;  in  him  the  presentation  of  almost  every  aspect  of  hie  ^ 
beautified  by  the  work  of  cunning  hands.  The  thrones,  coSet^ 
couches  of  curious  carpentry,  are  studded  with  bossy  ornaments  ^ 
precious  metal  effectively  disposed,  or  inlaid  with  stained  ivory,  0 
blue  cyanm^  or  amber,  or  pale  amber-like  gold ;  the  surfaces  of  th 
stone  conduits,  the  sea-walls,  the  public  washing- troughs,  the  ran 
parts  on  which  the  weary  soldiers  rest  themselves  when  returned  i 
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r,  are  fair  and  smooth ;  all  the  fine  qualities,  in  colour  and  texture, 
oren  stuff  are  carefully  noted — the  fineness,  closeness,  softness, 
icj,  gloss,  the  whiteness  or  nectar-like  tints  in  which  the 
er  delights  to  work ;  to  weave  the  sea-purple  threads  is  the 
}piiate  function  of  queens  and  noble  women.  All  the  Homeric 
is  are  more  or  less  ornamented  with  yariously  coloured  metal, 
)le  sometimes,  like  Leonardo's,  with  some  monster  or  grotesque. 
Quinerous  sorts  of  cups  are  bossed  with  golden  studs,  or  haye 
ies  wrought  with  figures,  of  doves,  for  instance.  The  great 
n  cauldrons  bear  an  epithet  which  means  flowery.  The  trap- 
t  of  the  horses,  the  various  parts  of  the  chariots,  are  formed  of 
as  metals.  The  women's  ornaments  and  the  instruments  of 
toilet  are  described — 

e  golden  vials  for  unguents.  Use  and  beauty  are  still  undivided ; 
lat  men's  hands  are  set  to  make  has  still  a  fascination  alike  for 
men  and  spectators.  For  such  dainty  splendour  Troy,  indeed, 
^ially  conspicuous.  But  then  Homer's  Trojans  are  essentially 
b — Greeks  of  Asia ;  and  Troy,  though  more  advanced  in  all 
^nts  of  civilisation,  is  no  real  contrast  to  the  western  shore  of 
Cgean.  It  is  no  barbaric  world  that  we  see,  but  the  sort  of 
I,  we  may  think,  that  would  have  charmed  also  our  compara- 
jaded  sensibilities,  with  just  that  quaint  simplicity  which  we 
ijoy,  in  its  productions ;  above  all,  in  its  wrought  metal,  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  sort  of  work  by  becoming 
anioal.  The  metal- work  which  Homer  describes  in  such  variety 
^m^ier-work,  all  the  joinings  being  effected  by  pins  or  rivet- 
That  is  just  the  sort  of  metal-work  which,  in  a  certain 
^-e  and  vigour,  is  still  of  all  work  the  most  expressive  of 
1  contact  with  dexterous  fingers ;  one  seems  to  trace  in  it,  on 
'  particle  of  the  partially  resisting  material,  the  touch  and  play 
16  shaping  instruments,  in  highly  trained  hands,  under  the 
uice  of  exquisitely  disciplined  senses — that  cachet,  or  seal  of 
teas  to  the  workman's  hand,  which  is  the  special  charm  of  all 
metal-work,  of  early  metal- work  in  particular, 
ch  descriptions,  however,  it  may  be  said,  are  mere  poetical 
oent,  of  no  value  in  helping  us  to  define  the  character  of  an 
But  what  is  peculiar  in  these  Homeric  descriptions,  what  dis- 
ishes  them  from  others  at  first  sight  similar,  is  a  sort  of  internal 
Qce  they  present  of  a  certain  degree  of  reality,  signs  in  them  of 
iagination  stirred  by  surprise  at  the  spectacle  of  real  works  of 
Such  minute,  delighted,  loving  description  of  details  of  oma- 
and  following  out  of  the  ways  in  which  brass,  gold,  silver,  or 
gold,  go  into  the  chariots  and  armour  and  women's  dress,  or 

o2 
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cling  to  the  walls — tte  enthusiasm  of  the  manner — is  the  wairant  of 
s  certain  amoniit  of  truth  in  all  that.  The  Oreek  poet  describes  these 
things  with  the  same  vividness  and  freshness,  the  same  kind  of 
fondness,  with  which  other  poets  speak  of  flowers ;  speaking  of  them 
poetically,  indeed,  but  with  that  higher  sort  of  poetiy  which  aeems 
full  of  the  lively  impression  of  delightful  things  recently  seea. 
Genuine  poetry,  it  is  true,  is  always  naturally  sympathetic  with  all 
beautiful  sensible  things  and  qualities.  But  with  how  many  poets 
would  not  this  constant  intrusion  of  material  ornament  have  pro- 
duced a  tawdry  effect !  The  metal  would  aU  be  tarnished  and  tlie 
edges  blurred.  And  this  is  because  it  is  not  always  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  even  exquisite  tectonics  can  excite  or  refine  the  festhetic 
sense.  Now  it  is  probable  that  the  objects  of  oriental  art,  tlie 
imitations  of  it  at  home,  in  which  for  Homer  this  actual  world  of  art 
must  have  consisted,  reached  him  in  quantity,  and  with  a  novelty, 
juat  sufficient  to  warm  and  stimulate  without  surfeiting  the  imagins- 
tion ;  it  is  an  exotic  thing  of  which  he  sees  just  enough  and  not  too 
much.  The  shield  of  Achilles,  the  house  of  Alcinoas,  are  like 
dreams  indeed,  but  this  sort  of  dreaming  winds  continuously  through 
the  entire  Hiad  and  Odyssey — a  child's  dream  after  a  day  of  real, 
fresh  impressions  from  things  themselves,  in  which  all  those  floatdsg 
impressions  re-set  themselves.  He  is  as  pleased  in  touching  and 
looking  at  those  objects  as  his  own  heroes ;  their  gleaming  aspect 
brightens  all  he  says,  and  has  taken  hold,  one  might  think,  of  his 
language,  his  very  vocabulary  becoming  chryselephaniine.  Homer'a 
artistic  descriptions,  though  enlarged  by  fancy,  are  not  wholly 
imaginary,  and  the  extant  remains  of  monuments  of  the  earliest 
historical  age  are  like  lingering  relics  of  that  dream  in  a  tamer  bat 
real  world. 

The  art  of  the  heroic  age,  then,  as  represented  in  Homer,  connects 
itself,  on  the  one  side,  with  those  fabulous  jewels  so  prominent  in 
mythological  story,  and  entwined  sometimes  so  oddly  in  its  represen- 
tation of  human  fortunes — the  necklace  of  Eriphyle,  the  necklace  of 
Helen,  which  Menelaus,  it  was  said,  offered  at  Delphi  to  Athene 
Proncea  on  the  eve  of  his  expedition  against  Troy — mythical  objecte, 
indeed,  but  which  yet  bear  witness  even  thus  early  to  the  lesthetio 
susceptibility  of  the  Greek  temper.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  art 
of  the  heroic  age  connects  itself  also  with  the  actual  early  beginnings 
of  artistic  production.  There  are  touches  of  reality,  for  instance,  in 
Homer's  incidental  notices  of  its  instruments  and  processes ;  and, 
again,  especially  as  regards  the  working  of  metal.  He  goes  already 
to  the  potter's  wheel  for  familiar,  life-like  illustration.  In  de- 
scribing artistic  wood-work  he  distinguishes  varioua  stages  of  work ; 
we  see  clearly  the  instruments  for  turning  and  boring,  such  as  liie 
old-fashioned  drill-borer,  whirled  round  with  a  string ;  he  mentions 
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the  names  of  two  artists,  the  one  of  an  actual  workman,  the  other  of 
a  craft  tamed  into  a  proper  name — stray  relics,  accidentally  pre- 
served, of  a  world,  as  we  may  believe,  of  so  wide  and  varied  activity. 
The  forge  of  Hephaestus  is  a  true  forge  ;  the  magic  tripods  on  which 
he  is  at  work  are  really  pat  together  by  conceivable  processes,  known 
in  early  times.  Compositions  in  relief  similar  to  those  which  he 
describes  were  actaally  made  oat  of  thin  metal  plates  cut  into  a 
convenient  shape,  and  then  beaten  into  the  designed  form  by  the 
hammer  over  a  wooden  model.  These  reliefs  were  then  &stened  to  a 
differently  coloured  metal  backgrotmd  or  base,  with  nails  or  rivets, 
for  there  is  no  soldering  of  metals  as  yet.  To  this  process  the  ancients 
gave  the  name  of  emjHBstik,  such  embossing  being  still,  in  our  own 
time,  a  beautifal  form  of  metal-work. 

Even  in  the  marvellous  shield  there  are  other  and  indirect  notes  of 
reaUty.  In  speaking  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  I  departed  intention- 
ally from  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  relief  are  actually 
intiodnced  in  the  Hiad,  because,  just  then,  I  wished  the  reader  to 
receive  the  full  effect  of  the  variety  and  elaborateness  of  the  com- 
position, as  a  representation  or  picture  of  the  whole  of  ancient  life 
embraced  within  the  circumference  of  a  shield.  But  in  the  order  in 
which  Homer  actually  describes  those  episodes  he  is  following  the 
method  of  a  very  practicable  form  of  composition,  and  is  throughout 
much  closer  than  we  might  at  first  sight  suppose  to  the  ancient 
armourer's  proceedings.  The  shield  is  formed  of  five  superimposed 
plates  of  different  metals,  each  plate  of  smaller  diameter  than  the 
one  immediately  below  it,  their  flat  margins  showing  thus  as  four 
concentric  stripes  or  rings  of  metal,  around  a  sort  of  boss  in  the 
centre,  five  metals  thick,  and  the  outermost  circle  or  ring  being  the 
thinnest  To  this  arrangement  the  order  of  Homer's  description 
corresponds.  The  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies  are  upon  this  boss 
in  the  centre,  like  a  little  distant  heaven  hung  above  the  broad 
vorld,  and  from  this  Homer  works  out,  round  and  round,  to  the 
nver  Oceanns,  which  forms  the  border  of  the  whole ;  the  subjects 
answering  to,  or  supporting  each  other,  in  a  sort  of  heraldic  order — 
the  city  at  peace  set  over  against  the  city  besieged — spring,  sunmier, 
and  autumn  balancing  each  other — quite  congruously  with  a  certain 
heraldic  turn  generally  in  the  contemporary  Assyrian  art,  which 
delights  in  this  sort  of  conventional  spacing  out  of  its  various  sub- 
jects, and  especially  with  some  extant  metal  chargers  of  Assyrian 
vork,  which,  like  some  of  the  earliest  Greek  vases  with  their  painted 
plants  and  flowers  conventionally  arranged,  illustrate  in  their 
homUe  measore  such  heraldic  grouping. 

The  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules,  attributed  to  Hesiod,  is 
probably  an  imitation  of  Homer,  and,  notwithstanding  some  fine 
n^ythological  impersonations  which  it  contains,  an  imitation  less 
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admirable  than  the  original.  Of  painting  there  are  in  Homer  no 
certain  indications,  and  it  is  coneiBtent  with  the  later  date  of  the 
imitator  that  we  may  perhaps  diBcem  in  his  compodtion  a  mga  that 
what  he  had  actually  seen  was  a  painted  shield,  in  the  predominance 
in  it,  as  compared  with  the  Homeric  description,  of  effects  of  colour 
over  effects  of  form;  Homer  delighting  in  ingenioos  devices  for 
fastening  the  metal,  and  the  supposed  Heaiod  rather  in  what  seem 
lile  triumphs  of  heraldic  colouring ;  though  the  latt«r  also  deligbte 
in  effects  of  mingled  metals,  of  mingled  gold  and  silver  e^ecially— 
silver  figures  with  dresses  of  gold,  silver  centaurs  with  pine-treee  of 
gold  for  staves  in  their  hands.  Still,  like  the  shield  of  Achilles,  this 
too  we  must  conceive  as  formed  of  concentric  plates  of  metal ;  and 
here  again  that  spacing  is  atill  more  elaborately  carried  out,  narrower 
intermediate  rings  being  apparently  introduced  between  the  broader 
ones,  with  figures  in  rapid,  horizontal,  unbroken  motion,  carrying  the 
eye  right  round  the  shield,  in  contrast  with  the  repose  of  the  down- 
ward or  inward  movement  of  the  subjects  which  divide  the  lar^r 
spaces ;  here  too  with  certain  analogies  in  the  rows  of  an'mal"  to  the 
designs  on  the  earliest  vases. 

In  Hesiod  then,  as  in  Homer,  there  are  undesigned  notes  of  cor- 
respondence between  the  partly  mythical  ornaments  imaginatiTely 
enlarged  of  the  heroic  age,  and  a  world  of  actual  handicrafts.  In 
the  shield  of  Hercules  another  marTellous  detail  is  added  in  (he 
image  of  Perseus,  very  daintily  described  as  hovering  in  some 
wonderful  way,  as  if  really  borne  up  by  wings,  above  the  surface. 
And  that  curious,  haunting  sense  of  magic  in  art,  which  comes  out 
over  and  over  again  in  Homer — in  the  golden  maids,  for  instance, 
who  assist  Hepharatus  La  his  work,  and  similar  details  which  seem  at 
first  sight  to  destroy  the  credibility  of  the  whole  picture,  and  make 
of  it  a  mere  wonder-land — is  itself  also,  rightly  understood,  a  testi- 
mony to  a  real  excellence  in  the  art  of  Homer's  time.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  works  of  art  held  to  be  miraculous  are  always  of  an 
inferior  kind  ;  but  at  least  it  was  not  among  those  who  thought 
them  inferior  that  the  belief  in  their  miraculous  power  began.  If 
the  golden  images  move  like  living  creatures,  and  the  armour  of 
Achilles,  so  wonderfully  made,  lifts  him  like  wings,  this  again  is 
because  the  imagination  of  Homer  is  really  under  the  stimulus  of 
delightful  artistic  objects  actually  seen.  Only  those  to  whom  sncb 
artiBtic  objects  manifest  themselves  through  real  and  powerful  im- 
pressions of  their  wonderful  qualities,  are  apt  to  invest  them  vith 
properties  magical  or  miraculous. 

I  said  that  the  inherent  usefulness  of  the  material  of  metal-work 
makes  the  destruction  of  its  acquired  form  almost  certain,  if  it  comes 
into  the  possession  of  people  either  barbarous  or  careless  of  the  work 
of  a  past  time.  Greek  art  is  for  us,  in  all  its  stages,  a  fragment  only; 
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in  each  of  them  it  is  necessary,  in  a  somewhat  visionary  manner,  to 
£0  op  empty  spaces,  and  more  or  less  make  substitution ;  and  of  the 
finer  work  of  the  heroic  age,  thus  dimly  discerned  as  an  actual 
tUng)  we  had  at  least  tiU  recently  almost  nothing.  Two  plates  of 
hronze,  a  few  rusty  nails,  and  certain  rows  of  holes  in  the  inner 
8Qi&oe  of  the  walls  of  the  ''treasury"  of  Mycense,  were  the  sole 
lepresentatiTes  of  that  favourite  device  of  primitive  Greek  art,  the 
fining  of  stone  walls  with  burnished  metal,  of  which  the  house  of 
AkuKmsin  the  Odyssey  is  the  ideal  picture,  and  the  temple  of  Pallas 
^ikt  Brtnen  Mouse  at  Sparta,  adorned  in  the  interior  with  a  coating 
d  relie&  in  metal,  a  later,  historical  example.  Of  the  heroic  or  so- 
etlled  Cyclopean  architecture,  (a  form  of  building  so  imposing  that 
hsisanias  thought  it  worthy  to  rank  with  the  Pyramids,)  that 
''inisary  "  is  a  sufficient  illustration.  Treasury,  or  tomb,  or  both, 
(die  selfish  dead,  perhaps,  being  supposed  still  to  find  enjoyment  in 
tb  costly  armour,  goblets,  and  mirrors  laid  up  there,)  this  dome- 
ibped  building,  formed  of  concentric  rings  of  stones  gradually  dimi- 
lUflhing  to  a  coping-stone  at  the  top,  may  stand  as  the  representative  of 
some  similar  buildings  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  of  a  great  deal 
of  a  similar  kind  of  architecture,  constructed  of  large  many-sided 
[8  of  stone,  fitted  carefully  together  without  the  aid  of  cement, 
lemaining  in  their  places  by  reciprocal  resistance.  Character- 
utic  of  it  is  the  general  tendency  to  use  vast  blocks  of  stone  for  the 
junbs  and  lintels  of  doors,  for  instance,  and  in  the  construction  of 
gable-shaped  passages ;  two  rows  of  such  stones  being  made  to  rest 
i^st  each  other  at  an  acute  angle,  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls. 
So  Tast  and  rude,  fretted  by  the  action  of  nearly  three  thousand 
years,  the  fragments  of  this  architecture  may  often  seem,  at 
fot  sight,  like  works  of  nature.  At  Argos,  Tiryns,  Mycense,  the 
veleton  of  the  old  architecture  is  more  complete.  At  Mycense  the 
pteway  of  the  acrapolia  is  still  standing  with  its  two  well-known 
■cnlptured  lions — ^immemorial  and  almost  imique  monument  of 
pfnaitive  Greek  sculpture—nsupporting,  herald-wise,  a  symbolical 
pillar  on  the  vast,  triangular  pedimental  stone  above.  The  heads  are 
t^i  having  been  fashioned  possibly  in  metal  by  workmen  from  the 
^  On  what  may  be  called  the  fagade,  remains  are  still  dis- 
cernible of  inlaid  work  in  coloured  stone,  and  within  the  gateway,  on 
^*^e  smooth  slabs  of  the  pavement,  the  wheel-ruts  are  still  visible, 
^luiect  them  with  those  metal  war-chariots  in  Homer,  and  you  may 
^  in  &ncy  the  whole  grandiose  character  of  the  place,  as  it  may 
'^y  have  been.  Shut  within  the  narrow  enclosure  of  these 
shadowy  citadels  were  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  with  all  that  inti- 
^^  which  we  may  sometimes  suppose  to  have  been  alien  from  the 
^^•air  Greek  life,  admitting,  doubtless,  below  the  cover  of  their 
^%h  wallsj  many  of  those  refinements  of  princely  life  which  the 
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middle  age  found  possible  in  such  places,  and  of  which  the  impres- 
sion is  BO  fascinating  in  Homer's  description,  for  instance,  of  the 
house  of  Ulysses,  or  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta.  Bough  and  frowning 
without,  these  old  ch&teaux  of  the  Argiye  kings  were  delicate  within 
with  a  decoration  almost  as  dainty  and  fiue  as  the  network  of  weed 
and  flower  that  now  covers  their  ruins,  and  of  the  delicacy  of  which, 
as  I  said,  that  golden  flower  on  its  silver  stalk,  or  the  golden  honey- 
comb of  DiedaluB,  might  be  taken  as  representative.  In  these  metal- 
like structures  of  seLf>Bupporting  polygons,  locked  bo  flrmly  and 
impenetrably  together,  with  the  whole  mystery  of  the  reasonablenesfl 
of  the  arch  implicitly  within  them,  there  is  evidence  of  a  complete 
artistic  command  over  weight  in  stone,  and  understanding  of  the 
"law  of  weight."  But  over  weight  only;  the  ornament  still  seema 
to  be  not  strictly  architectural,  but,  according  to  the  notices  of  Homer, 
tectonic,  borrowed  from  the  sister  arts,  above  all  from  the  art  of  the 
metal-workers,  to  whom  those  spaces  of  the  building  are  left  which 
a  later  age  Alls  with  painting,  or  relief  in  stone.  The  skill  of  the 
Asiatic  comes  to  adorn  this  rough  native  building ;  and  it  is  a  late, 
elaborate,  somewhat  voluptuous  skill,  we  may  understand,  illustrated 
by  the  luxury  of  that  Asiatic  chamber  of  Paris,  less  like  that  of  a 
warrior  than  of  one  going  to  the  dance.  Coupled  with  the  vastneM 
of  the  architectnral  works  which  actually  remain,  such  descriptions 
as  that  in  Homer  of  the  chamber  of  Paris  and  the  house  of  Alciuoiu 
furnish  forth  a  picture  of  that  early  period — the  tyrants'  age,  the  a^ 
of  the  acropoleis,  the  period  of  great  dynastiee  with  claims  to  "  divine 
right,"  and  in  many  instances  at  least  with  all  the  culture  of  their 
time.  The  vast  buildings  make  us  sigh  at  the  thought  of  wasted 
human  labour,  though  there  is  a  public  usefulness  too  in  some  of 
ihese  designs,  such  as  the  draining  of  the  Gopaic  lake,  to  which  the 
l)ack8  of  the  people  are  bent  whether  they  will  or  not.  For  the 
princes  there  is  much  of  that  selflsh  personal  luxury  which  is  a 
<x)nstant  trait  of  feudalism  in  all  ages.  For  the  people,  scattered 
over  the  country,  at  their  agricultural  labour,  or  gathered  in  small 
hamlets,  there  is  some  enjoyment,  perhaps,  of  the  aspect  of  that 
splendour,  of  the  bright  warriors  on  the  heights — a  certain  share  of 
the  nobler  pride  of  the  tyrants  themselves  in  those  tombs  and 
dwellings.  Some  surmise,  also,  there  seems  to  have  been,  of  the 
"curse"  of  gold,  with  a  dim,  lurking  suspicion  of  curious  facilities 
for  cruelty  in  the  command  over  those  skilful  artificers  in  metal — 
some  ingenious  rack  or  bull  "  to  pinch  and  peal " — the  tradition  of 
which,  not  unlike  the  modem  Jacques  Bonhomme's  shudder  at  the  old 
rained  French  donjon  or  bastille,  haunts,  generations  afterwards,  the 
ruins  of  those  "  labyrinths  "  of  stone,  where  the  old  tyrants  had  had 
their  pleasures.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  that  wiBtful 
sense  of  eeriness  in  ruined   buildings,  to  which  moat  of  ua  are 
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«wceptible,  is  an  exclusively  modern  feeling.  The  name  Cyclopean, 
attached  to  those  desolate  remains  of  buildings  which  were  older 
than  Greek  history  itself,  attests  their  romantic  influence  over  the 
fancy  of  the  people  who  thus  attributed  them  to  a  superhuman 
strength  and  skill.  And  the  Cyclops,  like  all  the  early  mythical 
names  of  artists,  have  this  note  of  reality,  that  they  are  names  not  of 
indiyiduals  but  of  classes,  the  guilds  or  companies  of  workmen  in 
which  a  certain  craft  was  imparted  and  transmitted.  The  Dactyli, 
the  Fingers,  are  the  first  workers  in  iron ;  the  savage  Chalybes  in 
&7thia  the  first  smelters ;  actual  names  are  given  to  the  old,  fabled 
Telchines — Ghalkon,  Argyron,  Chryson — workers  in  brass,  silver,  and 
gold,  respectively.  The  tradition  of  their  activity  haunts  the  several 
regions  where  those  metals  were  found.  They  make  the  trident  of 
Poseidon ;  but  then  Poseidon's  trident  is  a  real  fisherman's  instru- 
ment, the  tunny-fork.  They  are  credited,  notwithstanding,  with  an 
evil  sorcery,  unfriendly  to  men,  as  poor  humanity  remembered  the 
niakers  of  chains,  locks,  Procrustean  beds ;  and,  as  becomes  this  dark, 
noondite  mine  and  metal  work,  the  traditions  about  them  are 
gloomy  and  grotesque,  confusing  mortal  workmen  with  demon 
guilds. 

To  this  view  of  the  heroic  age  of  Greek  art  as  being,  so  to  speak, 
*Q  age  of  real  gold,  an  age  delighting  itself  in  precious  material  and 
exquisite  handiwork  in  all  tectonic  crafts,  the  recent  extraordinary 
uisooveries  at  Troy  and  Mycenao  are,  on  any  plausible  theory  of  their 
uate  and  origin,  a  witness.  The  cesthetic  critic  needs  always  to  be 
^  his  guard  against  the  confusion  of  mere  curiosity  or  antiquity 
With  beauty  in  art.  Among  the  objects  discovered  at  Troy — mere 
^osities,  some  of  them,  however  interesting  and  instructive — 
the  so-called  royal  cup  of  Priam,  in  solid  gold,  two-handled  and 
double-lipped,  (the  smaller  lip  designed  for  the  host  and  his  libation, 
wie  larger  for  the  guest,)  has  in  the  very  simplicity  of  its  design,  the 
P*ce  of  the  economy  with  which  it  exactly  fulfils  its  purpose,  a 
positive  beauty,  an  absolute  value  for  the  ajsthctic  sense,  strange  and 
Jiew  enough,  if  it  really  settles  at  last  a  much-debated  expression  of 
^er;  while  the  "diadem,"  with  its  twisted  chains  and  flowers  of 
P^lfi  gold,  shows  that  those  profuse  golden  fringes,  waving  so  comely 
*•  he  moved,  which  Hephaestus  wrought  for  the  helmet  of  Achilles, 
^ere  really  within  the  compass  of  early  Greek  art. 

And  the  story  of  the  excavations  at  Mycenae  reads  more  like  some 
^^•devised  chapter  of  fiction  than  a  record  of  sober  facts.  Here, 
^^  sanguine,  half-childish  dreams  of  buried  treasure  discovered  in 
^  men's  graves,  which  seem  to  have  a  charm  for  everyone,  are 
'"J^than  fulfilled  in  the  spectacle  of  those  antique  kings,  lying  in 
^^  splendour  of  their  crowns  and  breast-plates  of  embossed  plate  of 
P^*d;  their  swords,  studded  with  golden  imagery,  at  their  sides,  as 
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in  some  feudal  monument ;  their  very  faces  covered  up  most  Strang^ 
in  golden  masks.  The  very  floor  of  one  tomb,  we  read,  was  tlddc 
with  gold-dust — the  heavy  gilding  fallen  from  some  pOTished  kmglf 
vestment ;  in  another  was  a  downfall  of  golden  leaves  and  flowon^ 
and,  amid  this  profusion  of  thin  fine  fragments,  rings,  braoekli^ 
smaller  crowns  as  if  for  children,  dainty  butterflies  for  omamentBcf 
dresses,  and  that  golden  flower  on  a  silver  stalk — all  of  pure,  soft  goU^ 
unhardened  by  alloy,  the  delicate  films  of  which  one  must  touch  W 
lightly ;  yet  twisted  and  beaten,  by  hand  and  hammer,  into  wifj, 
spiral  relief,  the  cuttle-fish  with  its  long  undulating  arms  appeanag 
frequently. 

It  is  the  very  image  of  the  old  luxurious  life  of  the  princes  of  Ai 
heroic  age,  as  Homer  describes  it,  with  the  arts  in  service  to  its  kmgl^ 
pride.  Among  the  other  costly  objects  was  one  representing  ttl 
head  of  a  cow,  grandly  designed  in  gold  with  horns  of  silver,  lib 
the  horns  of  the  moon,  supposed  to  be  symbolical  of  Hferfi,  the  gnt 
object  of  worship  at  Argos.  One  of  the  interests  of  the  study  of  iBf- 
thology  is  that  it  reflects  the  ways  of  life  and  thought  of  the  people  iritf 
conceived  it ;  and  this  religion  of  Hferfe,  the  special  religion  of  Aigoi^ 
is  congruous  with  what  has  been  here  said  as  to  the  place  of  art  ii 
the  civilisation  of  the  Argives ;  it  is  a  reflexion  of  that  splendid  aal 
wanton  old  feudal  life.  H^rS  is,  in  her  original  essence  and  meanisgt 
equivalent  to  Demeter — the  one  living  spirit  of  the  earth,  dirinrf 
behind  the  veil  of  all  its  manifold  visible  energies.  But  in  lb 
development  of  a  common  mythological  motive  the  various  peopta 
are  subject  to  the  general  limitations  of  their  life  and  thongbl 
they  can  but  work  outward  what  is  within  them ;  and  the  religi* 
conceptions  and  usages,  ultimately  derivable  from  one  and  the  «»• 
rudimentary  instinct,  arc  sometimes  most  diverse.  Out  of  the  visilte 
physical  energies  of  the  earth  and  its  system  of  annual  change,  tb 
old  Pelasgian  mind  developed  the  person  of  Demeter,  mystical  fl» 
profoundly  awful,  yet  profoundly  pathetic,  also,  in  her  appeal  to 
human  sympathies.  Out  of  the  same  original  elements,  the  ciTiK*^ 
tion  of  Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  developes  the  religion  of  Qof^ 
H6r^,  a  mere  Demeter,  at  best,  of  gaudy  flower-beds,  whose  toW 
Homer  describes  with  all  its  delicate  fineries ;  though,  charact*' 
istically  of  Homer,  we  may  still  detect,  perhaps,  some  traces  of  ^ 
mystical  person  of  the  earth,  in  the  all-pervading  scent  of  ^ 
ambrosial  imguent  with  which  she  anoints  herself,  in  the  abunto* 
tresses  of  her  hair,  and  in  the  curious  variegation  of  her  ornaments- 
She  has  become,  though  with  some  reminiscence  of  the  myatiea* 
earth,  a  very  limited  human  person,  wicked,  angry,  jealous— ih^ 
lady  of  Zeus  in  her  castle-sanctuary  at  Mycense,  in  wanton  dallian^ 
with  the  king,  coaxing  him  for  cruel  purposes  in  sweet  sleep,  addini 
artificial  charmB  to  her  beauty. 


I 
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Snch  aie  some  of  the  characteristics  with  which  Chreek  art  is  dis- 
cernible in  that  earliest  age.  Of  themselves^  they  almost  answer  the 
qnestum  which  next  arises — ^Whence  did  art  come  to  Greece  ?  or 
vas  it  a  thing  of  absolutely  native  growth  there  ?  So  some  have 
decidedly  maintained.  Others,  in  a  period  which  had  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  Oreek  monuments  anterior  to  the  full  development  of 
art  undo'  Pheidias,  who,  in  regard  to  the  Greek  sculpture  of  the 
ige  of  Pheidiasiy  were  like  people  who,  in  criticising  Michelangelo, 
dundd  have  no  knowledge  of  the  earlier  Tuscan  school — of  the  works 
of  Booatello  and  Mino  da  Fiesole — easily  satisfied  themselves  with 
theories  of  its  derivation  ready-made  from  other  countries.  Critics 
in  ibe  last  century,  especially,  noticing  some  characteristics  which 
eady  Greek  work  has  in  conmion,  indeed,  with  Egyptian  art,  but 
which  are  common  also  to  all  such  early  work  everywhere,  supposed, 
as  I  matter  of  course,  that«it  came,  as  the  Chreek  religion  also,  from 
Egypt — that  old,  immemorial,  half-known  birthplace  of  all  wonderful 
things.  There  are,  it  is  true,  authorities  for  this  derivation  among 
the  Greeks  themselves,  dazzled  as  they  were  by  the  marvels  of  the 
ancient  dvilisation  of  Egypt,  a  civilisation  so  different  from  their 
own,  on  tiie  first  opening  of  Egypt  to  Greek  visitors.  But,  in  fact, 
that  opening  did  not  take  place  till  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  about 
the  middle  of  the  sevoith  century  B.C.,  a  relatively  late  date.  Psam- 
metkhus  introduced  and  settled  Gh^ek  mercenaries  in  Egypt,  and, 
for  a  time,  the  Cbeeks  came  very  close  to  Egyptian  life.  They  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  stimulated  by  that  di^bty  of  every  kind  of 
vtitde  workmanship  gleaming  over  the  whole  of  life ;  they  may  in 
tun  have  freshened  it  with  new  motives.  And  we  may  remark, 
that  but  for  the  peculiar  usage  of  Egypt  concerning  the  tombs  of  the 
<Icad — their  habit  of  investing  the  last  abodes  of  the  dead  with  all 
the  appurtenances  of  active  life-— of  that  whole  world  of  art,  so 
TttioQs  and  elaborate,  nothing  but  the  great,  monumental  works  in 
tcne  would  have  remained  to  ourselves.  We  should  have  experienced 
3  regard  to  it,  what  we  actually  experience  too  much  in  our  know- 
•dge  of  Greek  art — the  lack  of  a  fitting  background,  in  the  smaller 
t^tonic  work,  for  its  great  works  in  architecture,  and  the  bolder  sort 
^^icolpture. 

But,  one  by  one,  at  last,  as  in  the  medieval  parallel,  monuments 
^«tnUive  of  the  earlier  growth  of  Gh-eek  art  before  the  time  of 
n^adias  have  come  to  light,  and  to  a  just  appreciation.  They  show 
ttat  the  development  of  Ch-eek  art  had  already  proceeded  some  way 
h^ibre  the  opening  of  Egypt  to  the  (Greeks,  and  point,  if  to  a  foreign 
"ovce  at  all,  to  oriental  rather  than  Egyptian  influences ;  and  the 
^i^^orj  which  derived  Greek  art,  with  many  other  Gfreek  things,  from 
^'?7P^  now  hardly  finds  supporters.  In  Greece  all  things  are  at 
^^n  old  and  new.    As^  in  physical  organisms,  the  actual  particles 
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of  matter  have  existed  lon^  before  ia  other  combinations;  and  what 
is  really  new  in  a  new  organism  is  the  new  cohering  force — the 
mode  of  life — so,  in  the  products  of  Greek  civilisation,  the  actual 
elements  are  traceable  elsewhere  by  antiquarians  who  care  to  trace 
tbem ;  the  elements,  for  instance,  of  its  peculiar  national  architec- 
ture. Yet  all  is  also  emphatically  autochthonous,  as  the  Qreeka  said, 
new-born  at  home,  by  right  of  a  new,  informing,  combining  apirit 
playing  over  those  mere  elements,  and  touching  them,  above  all,  with 
a  wonderful  sense  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of  man — the  dignity  of 
his  soul  and  of  his  body — so  that  in  all  things  the  Greeks  ate  as 
discoverers.  Still,  the  original  and  primary  motive  seems,  in  matters 
of  art,  to  have  come  from  without ;  and  the  view  to  which  actual 
discovery  and  all  true  analogies  more  and  more  point  is  that  of  a 
connexion  of  the  origin  of  Greek  art,  ultimately  with  Assyria, 
proximately  with  Fhtsnicia,  partly  through  Asia  Minor,  and  chieflf 
through  Cyprus — an  original  connexion  again  and  again  reasserted, 
like  a  surviving  trick  of  inheritance,  as  in  later  times  it  came  ia 
contact  with  the  civilisation  of  Coriu  and  Lycia,  old  affinities  being 
here  linked  anew ;  and  with  a  certain  Asiatic  tradition,  of  whicli 
one  representative  is  the  Ionic  style  of  architecture,  traceable  all 
through  Greek  art — an  Asiatic  curiousness,  or  TroiKiXia,  strongest 
in  that  heroic  age  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  distinguialiiiig 
some  schools  and  masters  in  Greece  more  than  others;  and  idwsysin 
appreciable  distinction  from  the  more  clearly  defined  and  self-assertol 
Hellenic  influence.  Homer  himself  witnesses  to  the  intercourse, 
through  early,  adventurous  commerce,  as  in  the  bright  and  animate! 
picture  with  which  the  history  of  Herodotus  begins,  between  ite 
Greeks  and  Eastern  countries.  We  may,  perhaps,  forget  aometimM, 
thinking  over  the  greatness  of  its  place  in  the  history  of  civiliaation, 
how  small  a  country  Greece  really  was ;  how  short  the  distances 
onwards,  from  island  to  island,  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  so  that  we  can 
hardly  make  a  sharp  separation  between  Asia  and  Greece,  nor  deny, 
besides  great  and  palpable  acts  of  importation,  all  sorts  of  impalpable 
Asiatic  influences,  by  way  alike  of  attraction  and  repulsion,  upon 
Greek  manners  and  taste.  Homer,  as  we  saw,  was  right  in  making 
Troy  essentially  a  Greek  city,  with  inhabitants  superior  in  all  cul- 
ture to  their  kinsmen  on  the  Western  shore,  and  perhaps  propor- 
tionally weaker  on  the  practical  or  moral  side,  and  with  an  element 
of  languid  Ionian  voluptuousness  in  them,  typified  by  the  cedar  and 
gold  of  that  chamber  of  Paris — an  element  which  the  aust«re,  mora 
strictly  European  element  of  the  Dorian  ApoUo  will  one  day  correct 
in  all  genuine  Greeks.  The  ^gean,  with  its  islands,  is,  then,  a  bond 
of  union,  not  a  barrier ;  and  we  must  think  of  Greece,  as  has  been 
rightly  said,  as  its  whole  continuous  shore. 

The  characteristics  of  Greek  art,  indeed,  in  the  heroic  age,  so  far 
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18  we  can  discern  them,  are  those  also  of  Phoenician  art,  its  delight 
in  metal  among  the  rest,  of  metal  especially  as  an  element  in 
ipchitecture,  the  covering  of  everything  with  plates  of  metal.  It 
was  from  Phoenicia  that  the  costly  material  in  which  early  Greek 
art  deUghted  actually  came — ivory,  amber,  much  of  the  precious 
metals.  These  the  adventurous  Phoenician  traders  brought  in 
return  for  the  mussel  which  contained  the  famous  purple,  in  quest  of 
which  they  penetrated  far  into  all  the  Greek  havens.  Recent 
discoveries  present  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the  great  source  of  copper 
and  copper- work  in  ancient  times,  as  the  special  mediator  between 
the  art  of  Phoenicia  and  Greece ;  and  in  some  archaic  figures  of 
Aphrodite  with  her  dove,  brought  from  Cyprus  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum— objects  you  might  think,  at  first  sight,  taken  from 
the  niches  of  a  French  Gothic  cathedral — are  some  of  the  beginnings, 
at  least,  of  Greek  sculpture  manifestly  under  the  influence  of  Phoe- 
nician masters.  And,  again,  mythology  is  the  reflex  of  character- 
istic fitcts.  It  is  through  Cyprus  that  the  religion  of  Aphrodite 
wmes  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece.  Here,  in  Cyprus,  she  is  connected 
villi  some  other  kindred  elements  of  mythological  tradition,  above 
all  with  the  beautiful  old  story  of  Pygmalion,  in  which  the  thoughts 
flf  art  and  love  are  connected  so  closely  together.  First  of  all,  on 
tie  prows  of  the  Phoenician  ships,  the  tutelary  image  of  Aphrodite 
iifpfow,  the  protectress  of  sailors,  comes  to  Cyprus — to  Cythera," 
it  is  in  this  simplest  sense  that  she  is,  primarily,  Anadyomene,  And 
her  connexion  with  the  arts  is  always  an  intimate  one.  In  Cyprus 
her  worship  is  connected  with  an  architecture,  not  colossal,  but  full 
rf  dainty  splendour — the  art  of  the  shrine-maker,  the  maker  of 
idiqnaries;  the  arts  of  the  toilet,  the  toilet  of  Aphrodite; — the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Aphrodite  is  full  of  all  that ;  delight  in  which  we 
haye  seen  to  be  characteristic  of  the  true  Homer. 

And  now  we  see  why  Hephaestus,  that  crookbacked  and  uncomely 

pd,  is  the  husband  of  Aphrodite.     Hephaestus  is  the  god  of  fire, 

indeed;  as  fire  he  is  filing  from  heaven  by  Zeus  ;  and  in  the  marvellous 

wnteat  between  Achilles  and  the  river  Xanthus  in  the  twenty-first 

wok  of  the  Hiad,  he  intervenes  in  favour  of  the  hero,  as  mere  fire 

%^8t  water.     But  he  soon  ceases  to  be  thus  generally  representa- 

tte  of  the  functions  of  fire,  and  becomes  almost  exclusively  repre- 

*ntative  of  one  only  of  its  aspects,  its  function,  namely,  in  regard  to 

•^ly  art ;  he  becomes  the  patron  of  smiths,  bent  with  his  labour  at 

«e  forge,  as  people  had  seen  such  real  workers ;  he  is  the  most  per- 

*^y  developed  of  all  the  Daedali,  Mulcibers,  or  Cabeiri.     That  the 

pi  of  fire  becomes  the  god  of  all  art,  of  architecture  included,  so 

^the  makes  the  houses  of  the  gods,  and  is  also  the  husband  of 

Aphrodite,  marks  a  threefold  group  of  facts ;  the  prominence,  first, 

rf  a  peculiar  kind  of  art  in  early  Greece,  that  beautiful  metal- work, 
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with  wUcli  he  is  bound  and  bent ;  secondly,  the  connexion  of  thii, 
through  Aphrodite,  with  an  almost  wanton  personal  splendour; 
the  connexion,  thirdly,  of  all  this  with  Cyprus  and  Fhtenicu, 
whence,  literally,  Aphrodite  comes.  Hephseetas  is  the  "spiritual 
form  "  of  the  Asiatic  element  in  Greek  art. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation  which  the  first  period  of  Greek  art 
comprehends:  a  people  whose  civilisation  is  etiU  young,  delighting, 
as  the  young  do,  in  ornament,  in  the  sensuous  beauty  oi  ivory  and 
gold,  in  all  the  lovely  productions  of  skilled  fingers.  They  receive 
all  this,  together  with  the  worship  of  Aphrodite,  by  way  of  Cypnii, 
from  Phtraiicia,  from  the  older,  decrepit  Eastern  civilisation,  itself 
long  since  surfeited  with  that  splendour;  and  they  receive  it  in 
frugal  quantity,  so  frugal  that  their  thoughts  always  go  back  to  the 
East,  where  there  is  the  fulness  of  it,  as  to  a  wonder-land  of  art 
Heceived  thus  in  frugal  quantity,  through  many  generations,  that 
world  of  Asiatic  teotonice  stimulates  the  sensuous  capacity  in  tliem, 
accustoms  the  hand  to  produce  and  the  eye  to  appreciate  the  moie 
delicately  enjoyable  qualities  of  material  things.  But  nowhere  is 
all  this  various  and  exquisite  world  of  design  is  there  as  yet  any 
adequate  sense  of  man  himself  nowhere  is  there  an  insight  into  oi 
power  over  human  form  as  the  expression  of  human  soul.  Yet  tiim 
arts  of  design  in  which  that  younger  people  delights  have  in  them 
already,  as  designed  work,  that  spirit  of  reasonable  ariei,  that  ex- 
pressive oongruity  in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  of  which  the 
fully  developed  admirableness  of  human  form  is  but  the  consumma- 
tion— a  consummation  already  anticipated  in  the  grand  and  animated 
figures  of  epic  poetry,  their  power  of  thought,  their  laughter  and 
tears.  Under  the  hands  of  that  younger  people,  as  they  imitate  and 
pass  largely  and  freely  beyond  those  older  craftsmen,  the  fire  of  the 
reasonable  soul  will  kindle,  Httle  by  little,  np  to  the  Theseus  of  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Yenus  of  Melos. 

The  ideal  aim  of  Greek  sculpture,  as  of  all  other  art,  is  to  deal, 
indeed,  with  the  deepest  elements  of  man's  nature  and  destiny,  to 
command  and  express  these,  but  to  deal  with  them  in  a  manner,  and 
with  a  kind  of  expression,  as  dear  and  graceful  and  simple,  if  it 
may  be,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  flower-painter.  And  what  the 
student  of  Greek  sculpture  has  to  cultivate  generally  in  himself  is 
the  capacity  for  appreciating  the  expression  of  thought  in  outward 
form,  the  constant  habit  of  associating  sense  with  sonl,  of  tracing 
what  we  call  expression  to  its  sources.  But,  concurrently  with  this, 
he  must  also  cultivate,  all  along,  a  not  less  equally  constant  apprecia- 
tion of  intelligent  workmunahip  in  work,  and  of  deugn  in  things 
designed,  of  the  rational  control  of  matter  everywhere.  From 
many  sources  he  may  feed  this  sense  of  intelligence  and  deaigii  >° 
the  productions  of  the  minor  crafts,  above  all  in  the  various  and 
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art  of  Japan.  Carrying  a  delicacy  like  tliat  of  nature 
o  every  form  of  imitation,  reproduction  and  combination — 
lower,  fish  and  bird,  reed  and  water — and  failing  only  when 
3  the  sacred  human  form,  that  art  of  Japan  is  not  so  imlike 
»t  stages  of  Ghreek  art  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed, 
here,  and  in  no  mere  fragments,  the  spectacle  of  a  imiyersal 
)n  to  the  instruments  of  daily  life  of  fitness  and  beauty, 
)er  still  unsophisticated,  as  also  unelevated,  by  the  divina- 
he  spirit  of  man.  And  at  least  the  student  must  always 
r  that  Ghreek  art  was  throughout  a  much  richer  and  warmer 
once  with  more  shadows,  and  more  of  a  dim  magnificence 
rroondings,  than  the  illustrations  of  a  classical  dictionary 
duce  him  to  think.  Some  of  the  ancient  temples  of  Ghreece 
rich  in  aesthetic  curiosities  as  a  famous  modem  museum. 
Atic  iroiKiKia,  that  spirit  of  minute  and  curious  loveliness, 
he  bolder  imaginative  efforts  of  Greek  art  all  through  its 
and  one  can  hardly  be  too  careful  in  keeping  up  the  sense 
daintiness  of  execution  through  the  entire  course  of  its 
lent.  It  is  not  only  that  the  minute  object  of  art,  the  tiny 
iting,  intaglio,  coin,  or  cameo,  often  reduces  into  the  palm 
md  lines  grander  than  those  of  many  a  life-sized  or  colossal 
but  there  is  also  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
f  Melos,  for  instance,  is  but  a  supremely  well-executed 
'  vertu,  in  the  most  limited  sense  of  the  term.  Those  solemn 
f  the  temple  of  Theseus  are  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
leal,  of  the  reasonable  soul  and  of  a  spiritual  world ;  they 
the  best  made  things  of  their  kind,  as  an  urn  or  a  cup  is 
le. 

feet,  many-sided  development  of  tectonic  crafts,  a  state  such 
irt  of  some  nations  has  ended  in,  becomes  for  the  Greeks 
opportunity,  a  mere  starting-groimd  for  their  imaginative 
lent  of  man,  moral  and  inspired.  A  world  of  material 
ir,  moulded  clay,  beaten  gold,  polished  stone ; — ^the  informing, 
lie  soul  entering  into  that,  reclaiming  the  metal  and  stone 
',  till  they  are  as  iull  of  living  breath  as  the  real  warm  body 
he  presence  of  those  two  'elements  is  continuous  throughout 
ones  of  Greek  art  after  the  heroic  age,  and  the  constant 
itimate  of  their  action  and  reaction,  from  period  to  period,  its 
ilosophy. 

Wai.ter  H.  Pater. 
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Of  the  many  stirring  qaeetioDB  which  move  men's  minds  at  tk 
present  time  there  is,  perhaps,  none  which  more  nearly  coucenu  the 
welfare  of  the  Empire  than  oar  political  relations  with  Ireknd 
For  this  may  involve  not  merely  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  tbal 
portion  of  our  home  dominions,  but  the  entire  future  of  repreaentativi 
institutions  in  these  islands.  On  one  point  there  ia  in  theory  al 
least  general  agreement — Ireland  and  Irish  difficulties  ought  not  b 
be  looked  upon  from  a  party  point  of  view,  and  the  old  race  hstreij 
which  has  done  so  much  mischief  in  the  post  should  be  allowed  no* 
peacefully  to  dvimber.  The  good  government  of  Ireland,  the  en- 
couragement of  a  friendly  disposition  on  the  part  of  its  people 
towards  England  and  the  common  Parliament,  have  to  be  consideted 
as  much  for  the  sake  of  the  general  interest  as  for  the  benefit  of  ou 
fellow* subjects  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Channel.  So  far,  ve 
can  scarcely  contend  that  our  rule  has  been  either  politically  oi 
economically  very  successful.  It  rests  still  in  a  greater  degree  upon 
force  than  upon  die  loyalty  and  goodwill  of  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  country  which  is  still  treated  with  exceptional  rigour, 
where  Coercion  Acts  are  not  uncommon,  volimteer  enrolment  not 
permitted,  the  posseasion  of  arms  tabooed,  and  where,  in  addition  to 
the  permanent  garrison  of  40,000  regular  troops,  a  local  army  of 
12,000  well-armed  and  well-disciplined  men  is  kept  up,  under  the 
name  of  a  constabulary,  in  order  to  enforce  the  law  and  put  dovn 
possible  risings,  is  not  a  land  which  has  yet  entered  fully  into  the 
q>irit  of  free  institutions. 

Recent  events  have  brought  this  home  to  us  in  a  very  unpleasant 
shape  ;  but  there  is  something  more  annoying  in  this  case  than  in 
any  other.  We  are  accustomed  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  skill  u 
administrators,  still  more  upon  our  readiness  to  do  justice  to  those 
who  are  in  any  way  dependent  upon  us  for  obtaining  the  recognition 
of  their  rights,  however  much  those  rights  may  run  counter  to  our 
own  apparent  interest.  Yet  here  at  our  very  door  we  are  muble 
to  satisty,  or  even  to  permanentiy  tranquillise,  a  people  who  hsT^ 
furnished  many  of  the  best  soldiers  to  our  armies,  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  brilliant  orators  and  writers  to  our  literature,  and,  more 
remarkable  still,  the  most  successful  Viceroy  of  India  (Lord  Uayoj, 
and  the  most  capable  Oovemor-Oeneral  of  Canada  (Lord  Dnfferin) 
of  our  time.  There  is  no  great  distance  between  the  two  coimtries 
to  render  inquiry  tedious,  expensive,  or  difficult ;  no  radical  diffe- 
rence of  language,  cnstoms,  or  even  of  region  to  interfere  vitb 
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aintaal  understanding.  A  trip  across  to  Dublin,  and  thence  to 
Jl  parts  of  the  island,  is  pleasant  as  well  as  easy,  though  few 
English  poHticians  think  of  taking  it  until  they  have  been  ap- 
pointed Chief  Secretary,  or  there  is  some  trouble  afoot.  Books, 
articles,  pamphlets,  debates  without  end,  have  been  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  subject,  and  Ireland  has  beyond  doubt  been  the 
best-discussed  country  in  Europe  for  the  last  five-and-thirty  years. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  end  of  three  quarters  of  a  century  of  Union 
there  seems  as  little  genuine  contentment  with  British  rule  as  there 
iras  in  the  year  1800.  The  slightest  agitation  on  any  public  question 
diows  at  once  that  disloyalty  and  disaffection  lie  close  to  the  surface 
of  apparent  tranquillity.  Irish  journals  of  large  circulation  and 
ixmsiderable  ability  openly  rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  what  would  be 
jofflt  failure,  and  mourn  at  the  idea  of  joint  success ;  a  rising  in  India 
n  viewed  with  satisfaction,  as  a  rightful  protest  against  tyranny, 
though  thousands  of  Irishmen  have  served  and  serve  still  with  dis- 
tinction in  our  great  dependency.  Few,  in  short,  can  doubt  that  in 
«  period  of  real  danger  England's  difficulty  would  again  be  Ireland's 
oj^rtunity,  and  that,  if  any  fair  chance  of  success  offered,  the  hotter- 
headed  agitators  in  Ireland  and  in  America  would  try  the  effect  of 
another  rising.  At  such  a  time  indeed  we  might  even  move  twenty 
thousand  men  from  India  with  less  risk  of  disturbance  than  an  equal 
number  from  Ireland,  though  doubtless  if  matters  were  left  to  Irish- 
men alone  to  deal  with,  the  Protestants  of  the  north  and  the  well- 
to-do  Catholics  would  soon  put  down  any  communistic  insurrection. 

Still,  in  spite  of  recent  agitation  and  turmoil,  most  Englishmen 

^  Scotchmen  fail  to  discern  any  deep  reason  for  dissatisfaction. 

Hey  see  no  very  serious  grievance — nothing  which  the  Imperial 

Parliament  has  not  shown  a  disposition  of  late  years  to  handle  and 

^^OQstitationally  to  amend.     Is  Ireland  really  overtaxed  and  depleted  P 

™h  members  certainly  do  not  lack  the  oratorical  or  literary  faculty. 

^  them  make  it  clear,  and  bring  in  a  well-considered  Bill  to  remedy 

the  injustice.      Are  Catholics  still  under  political  or  educational 

Suabilities?    The  common  Parliament  cannot  now  be  accused  of 

i^erence  to  their  fairly-stated  claims.     Is  an  extension  of  the 

^^iichise  needed  P    England,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  is  in  the  like 

esse,  and  at  any  rate  the  last  Bef orm  Bill  is  comparatively  recent. 

"^  the  Land  Act  of  1870  need  further  revision  in  a  liberal  and 

u^ore  in  a  conservative  sense  P     Let  the  Irish  members  agree 

uuong  themselves  upon  a  measure,  and  they  will  be  sure  of  at  least 

tt  much  attention  as  English  members  can  secure  for  English  Bills. 

"  ihey  are  unable  to  come  to  terms  themselves  upon  what  is 

^^•wle,  they  can  scarcely  expect  the  whole  House  of  Commons  to 

**  •hie  to  see  at  once  what  is  required.     Such  is  the  common  feeling, 

^d  though  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  as  to  the 
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manner  ia  which  Irish  members  have  on  some  occaaions  been 
outvoted  on  matters  of  purely  local  concern,  it  is  scarcely  Bnrpriabg 
that  much  anger  and  impatience  have  been  aroused  by  the  late  agita- 
tion and  the  renewed  denunciation  of  a  House  of  Commons  in 
which  a  hundred  and  five  Irish  members  have  seats. 

If  ever  in  any  country  men  in  power  showed  themselves  aniious 
to  remove  all  ground  for  ill-feeling  between  two  peoples,  that  cer- 
tainly did  Mr.  Qladstone's  administration  in  1869  and  1870  with 
reference  to  Ireland.  Two  deeply  rooted  prejudices  in  the  minds 
of  Englishmen  were  overruled  by  Scotch  and  Irish  votes,  in  order 
that  justice  might  be  done  in  one  respect,  and  an  earnest  attempt 
made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  in  another.  No  sooner  had  this 
triumph  been  won,  no  sooner,  too,  had  the  ballot  been  carried, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Irish  repreaputa- 
tives,  "brought  for  the  first  time  the  influence  and  will  of  the 
Irish  people  directly  to  bear  upon  the  assembly  at  Westminatci," 
than  the  new  party  which  had  been  organized  set  to  vork  to  agitate 
for  a  more  or  less  complete  separation,  and  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  they  have  used  the  forms  of  representative  go\eni- 
ment  to  embarrass  and  obstruct  the  assembly  which,  as  had  been 
admitted,  displayed  great  readiness  to  remove  their  recognised 
grievances.  What  is  more,  persistence  is  threatened  in  these  tactics 
until  the  majority  is  worried  into  acquiescence  in  its  own  defeat- 
Take  what  view  we  may  of  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  has  l>een 
and  ia  now  suffering — and  I  for  one  hold  that  Ireland  cannot  safelr 
be  looked  at  altogether  from  an  English  standpoint — can  we  wonder 
that  there  is  a  growing  disinclination  to  discuss  the  condition  of  the 
country  calmly  ?  It  would  be  a  grave  misfortune  indeed  if  the 
irritation  occasioned  by  what  is  now  going  on  were  to  interfere  with 
the  reforms  that  may  be  needed.  But  sober  Irishmen  must  knav 
very  well  that  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  what  they  are 
striving  for,  is  by  convincing  the  general  assembly  in  whioh  they  ure 
so  fully  represented,  that  what  is  asked  is  reasonable,  and  that  the 
proposed  arrangements  would  work.  Certainly  nothing  that  Ireland 
can  do  will  force  on  the  first  steps  towards  repeal  or  separstioci. 
Bather,  if  pushed  too  far,  the  action  now  threatened  may  tend  to 
exasperate.  The  agitation,  even  taking  the  highest  estimate  of  ^^ 
strength,  is  a  small  matter ;  serious,  no  doubt,  as  a  most  unwelcome 
symptom  of  a  bad  feeling  which  it  was  hoped  was  dying  down,  but 
nothing  calculated  to  disturb  a  nation  that  passed  vrithout  loDcb 
concern  through  the  troubles  of  1848,  and  to  whom  the  Fenian  ristng 
of  1867  seemed  only  a  poor  practical  joke.  Obstruction  in  the  flouM 
of  Commons  is  graver.  But  there  are  limits  beyond  which  tbit 
mechanical  interruptioQ  will  not  he  tolerated,  and  to  assume  ibit 
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Afi  purely  factions  tactics^  will  be  tamely  put  up  with  in  the  next 
Parliament  (no  matter  how  many  Home  Rulers  may  be  returned  for 
bisk  or  English  constituencies)  is  to  take  a  very  low  estimate  of  the 
new  House  of  Commons. 

At  the  same  time  none  can  deny  to  Irishmen  the  perfect  right  to 
agitate  legally  for  Home  Rule.  The  only  proper  course,  therefore, 
when  Catholics  and  Protestants,  rich  and  poor,  join  together  to  claim 
aelf-gOTemment,  is  to  try  to  understand  what  is  really  wanted,  why  the 
txj  has  arisen,  and  how  it  can  most  advantageously  be  met.  To  tell 
It.  Shaw  and  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  the  O'Conor  Don  and  Mr. 
SoDiTan,  that  a  movement  which  has  virtually  pushed  aside  their 
leadership  in  favour  of  less  scrupulous  persons  must  simply  end  in 
political  chaos,  is  nothing  to  the  point.  They  have  all  of  them 
character  and  property  to  lose,  and  doubtless  see  something  in 
Home  Rule  which  callous  Englishmen  fail  to  discover.  For  we  are 
told  that  Home  Rule  will  settle  everything.  The  national  aspira- 
&m  of  the  Irish — ^none  the  less  romantic  for  being  wholly  imdefined 
—the  religious  difFerences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  the 
disputes  between  landlord  and  tenant,  these  and  sundry  other 
difficult  matters  will  be  satisfactorily  disposed  of  at  one  and  the  same 
tone.  Home  Rule  is  in  short  the  panacea  for  all  Irish  trouble.  What 
the  Imperial  Parliament  cannot  comprehend  or  grapple  with,  that 
ui  Irish  Parliament  will  solve  without  the  least  exertion.  Much  is 
it  to  be  regretted  that  the  matter  has  never  yet  been  set  out  in 
nch  a  form  as  to  convey  any  distinct  meaning. 

Hitherto  in  putting  forward  their  views  on  this  important  subject, 
Inahmen  have  relied  much  upon  the  history  of  past  grievances  and 
general  advantages  of  their  new  scheme,  but  have  rarely,  it  may 
be  said  never,  entered  upon  details.  Mr.  Butt,  who  was 
"pwially  careful  in  this  respect,  was  congratulated  by  his  supporters 
^  the  fact  that  he  skilfully  avoided  giving  his  opponents  the 
idvantage  of  telling  them  what  he  really  wanted.  But  as  has  been 
B^  from  the  first,  it  is  precisely  in  the  details  of  any  plan  of  Home 
Bdfi  that  the  real  difficulty  lies.  As  to  the  past  there  is  now  no 
P^t  difference  of  opinion.  That  Ireland  suffered  much  under 
^gliah  domination  admits  of  no  dispute.  Up  to  our  own  day  but 
httle  effort  was  made  to  conciliate  the  bulk  of  the  people,  or  to  govern 

(^)  1^  serious  obstruction  of  last  session  began  with  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  refusal 
^  P^c^  the  GoTemment  to  give  another  night  to  the  discussion  of  the  O' Conor 
1^*8  Cattiolio  UmYersity  Bill,  on  the  ground  that  the  business  of  the  House  was 
^^^j  behindhand.  One  Irish  member  affcer  another  got  up,  and  declared  that  this 
^  ibsld  not  conduce  to  the  pushing  forward  of  public  business.  They  carried 
^  ^  tlireat  on  the  moment  bj  delaying  the  Indian  Budget  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
"'^  niemben  complained  of  having  been  deceiyed ;  but  it  is  surely  not  the  best  way 
^  ^  a  capaeitj  Unt  self-goyemment  to   endeaTOur  to  render  all  representatiye 

P  2 
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the  country  for  its  own  sake.  The  most  neceasory  reforms  vere 
withheld  until,  as  in  the  case  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Oovem- 
ment  yielded  to  one  agitation  only  in  such  wise  as  to  provoke  anotlier. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  Irish  look  back  to  what  seems  to  them  the 
one  bright  spot  in  their  history — the  Parliament  which  kept  up  a 
sort  of  illusory  independence  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  memciiy 
of  the  great  orators  of  that  assembly  still  lingers  in  the  land,  and 
lends  a  deceptive  gilding  of  national  greatness  to  the  period,  whilst  the 
bribery  and  corruption  by  which  the  Union  was  brought  about 
afford  ground  enough  for  saying  that  it  was  unfairly  obtained.  A 
compariBon  too  of  the  view  taken  of  O'Connell  during  his  lifetime 
with  that  which  is  held  now,  serves  to  show  yet  more  clearly  the 
mistakes  which  have  been  made.  That  turbulent  orator  was,  as  all 
now  see,  a  patriot,  and  his  demand  for  the  disruption  of  the  Empire 
ought  to  have  been  met  by  the  steady  removal  of  Irish  grievances.  Had 
this  been  done,  more  time  might  have  been  devoted  to  the  considen- 
tion  of  the  economical  condition  of  Ireland  which  brought  about  the 
catastrophe  of  1847.  With  that  catastrophe  the  history  of  Ireland 
for  men  of  the  present  generation  may  be  said  to  begin.  Between 
1800  and  1846  the  population  of  Ireland  had  increased,  under  the 
combined  influence  of  cottier  tenancy  and  the  potato,  from  4,500,000 
to  nearly  9,000,000.  Two  bad  crops  in  succession  killed  1,000,000 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  drove  2,000,000  away,  bringing  down  the 
population  to  about  its  present  level.  There  were  grave  mistakes 
made,  but  from  that  time  to  this  the  terrible  famine  of  1847  has 
been  referred  to  by  Irish  orators  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime  of  the 
British  Government.  Thousands  of  Irishmen  in  America  and  the 
British  Colonies,  as  well  as  in  Ireland  itself,  are  bitter  enemies  oi 
the  nation  to  whom  they  attribute  their  enforced  expatriation. 

With  all  this  we  must  simply  make  our  account.  It  would  be  as 
impossible,  as  it  would  unquestionably  be  ruinous,  to  retranaplant 
the  emigrants  and  their  descendants  to  Irish  soil.  What  part  the 
Irish  either  abroad  or  in  England  would  have  in  that  new  nationality 
which  the  Fenians  think  to  create,  none  outside  of  the  secret  brother- 
hood can  possibly  imagine.  Home  Rule,  however  complete,  would  in 
nowise  affect  the  dwellers  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow  or  Southwark,  New 
York  or  St.  Louis.  Moreover  the  soberer  of  the  Irish  leaders  are 
as  much  opposed  to  Fenianism  as  they  were  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  la  so  far  as  that  element  of  disorder  comes  to  the  front,  the 
central  Government  may  fairly  expect  the  support  of  intelligent 
Irishmen  of  whatever  position  or  creed.  With  Fenianism  the  issues 
pass  at  once  outside  political  limits,  and  involve  questions  which  lev 
wish  to  open  without  seeing  further  than  they  can  see  at  present. 

But  in  the  thirty-two  years  which  have  passed  since  the  great 
famine,  Ireland  has  not  advanced  with  the  rapidity  that  might  hsTS 
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been  hoped  for,  and  lier  stagnatioii  has  appeared  the  more  obvious  in 
iri'inpariBon  with  the  extraordinary  increase  in  wealth  of  England 
and  Scotland  during  the  same  period.     At  first  there  was  to  all 
appearance  great  improvement.     In   spite  of  much  hardship  and 
eren  croeltyy  the  emigration  and  evictions  benefitted  Ireland  as  a 
▼hole.    The  inflow  of  capital  from  England  raised  the  rate  of  wages. 
The  5,500,000  left  had  more  elbow-room,  and  the  improvement  of 
communication  gave  opportunities  for  employment  in  England  at 
better  pay  than  at  home.    But  remaining  still  a  poor  agricultural 
coantry  with  a  large  absentee  proprietary,  we  have  now  evidence 
and  to  spare  that  in  many  parts  of  the  island  the  people  are  still 
liTing  from  hand  to  moudi,  and  eke  out  in  the  best  times  but  a 
precarious   anbsiBtence.    Exceptional  measures,  such  as  have  never 
been  called  for  in  any  part  of  England  during  the  whole  six  years 
of  growing  depression,  have  had  to  be  taken  this  year  in  hot  haste 
for  the  relief  of  the  people  in  the  West  of  Ireland.     Nor  should  it 
be  forgotten  that  up  to  a  late  date  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike 
refused  to  admit  the  gravity  of  the  distress.     This  of  course  puts  a 
new  and  forcible  argument  in  the  mouth  of  the  advocates  of  Home 
Bole.    If  we  eould  not  see  (they  may  contend)   and  would  not 
believe^  that  the  efiects  of  agricultural  depression  must  be  far  heavier 
in  Ireland  than  in  England,  how  can  we  satisfactorily  handle  more 
important  matters?    Happily  there  have  not  been  the  political 
grierances  of  the  past  for  agitators  to  work  upon.    The  right  of  a 
landlord  to  d^nand  rent  so  long  as  society  remains  what  it  is,  cannot 
be  disputed,  nor  of  course  his  right  to  evict  on  non-payment ;  but 
wbatever  objections   may  be  taken  to  Mr.   Gladstone's   outspoken 
obserrations  as  to  the  influences  which  enabled  him  to  carry  the 
iHiestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  or 
eren  as  to  the  merits  of  these  measures  in  themselves,  the  agitation 
of  this   autumn   and  winter  would   have    been   infinitely  more 
dangerous  if  the  former  at  least  had  not  been  passed.^     The  in- 
difference of  the  Imperial  Parliament  to  Irish  concerns,  the  incapacity 
to  deal  £urly  where  vested  interests  were  involved,  and  the  religious 
^lumosity  which  blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  principles  of  ordinary 
J^ce,  would  have  afforded  the  groimdwork  for  orations  of  a  very 

differeat  diaracter  from  those  which,  as  it  is,  have  done  much  mis- 
chief. 

\1  Tbe  £moii8  third  daiiae,  giv-ing  oompeiuation  for  evictioii,  has  tamed  out  the 
>«:.st«  moit  ConeesTatiTes  and  many  Liberals  predicted  it  would.  On  the  one  hand 
^  uadkrd,  though  not  prevented  from  nndnly  raising  the  rent,  was  stopped  from 
^^"a^  Q«t  a  tenant,  however  had  a  fiinner  he  might  he,  without  heavy  compensation. 
^*^  tbe  «<hs,  by  giving  this  second  interest  in  the  soil,  eviction,  even  for  non-payment 
^^  Rsl,  vat  created  into  a  greater  grievance  than  before.  Thus  a  good  tenant's  rent 
^  ^  be  iiiied  as  the  reward  of  his  improvements,  but  there  was  no  adequate  means  of 
^<^  inth  a  bad  tenant. 
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Dr.  NeilBon  Hancock's  able  and  diapassionatQ  paper  in  tlie  last 
number  of  this  Review  shows  that  much  has  still  to  be  done  before 
Ireland  is  placed  upon  a  level  with  England  and  Scotland  in  matters 
of  ordinary  administration.  But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  that, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  Ireland  is  still  far  behind  both  the  sister 
coantries  in  many  respects,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  Irishmen  are 
fully  prepared  for  all  measures  that  might  be  suited  to  ScotUud. 
StUI,  when  this  allowance  is  made,  it  is  open  to  all  who  choose  to 
follow  Dr.  Hancock's  plain  unvarnished  statement  that  Irish  Catho- 
lics are  still,  nominally  at  least,  under  disabilities  which  liberal  men 
of  both  parties  would  wish  to  free  them  from ;  that  the  Poor  Law— 
that  the  law  itself  is  bad  in  principle  may  be  admitted  without 
affecting  the  contention — is  behind  what  is  thought  necessary  in 
richer  England  ;  that  public  education  ought  to  be  placed  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  that  in  England  or  Scotland ;  that  localisa- 
tion of  juriediction  and  cumulative  voting  should  be  introdaced. 
Here  we  have  suggeatioos  of  more  complete  assimilation.  But 
immediately  afterwards  come  the  proposals  that  the  Bright  clauses 
should  be  further  extended,  and  Ulster  tenant-right — a  custom  ex- 
torted and  maintained  outside  of  the  law  for  generations  by  the 
energy  and  independence  of  a  non- Irish  people — should  be  made  law 
for  all  Ireland.  This  is,  of  course,  oondderably  in  advance  of  English 
or  Scotch  legislation. 

Br.  Hancock  maintains  also,  in  common  with  the  Honae  Rulers, 
that  the  Imperial  Parliament  has  neglected  Irish  affaire,  and  that, 
therefore,  Irishmen  have  just  ground  for  complaint.  When  this  is 
examined  into,  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  Irishmen,  except  in  regard 
to  matters  on  which  there  has  been  the  widest  difference  of 
opinion  among  themselves,  have  more  reason  to  grumble  than  the 
rest  of  us.  If  they  had  pressed  the  economical  and  legal  considera- 
tions now  coming  to  the  front  with  the  same  eoe^y  as  has  been 
devoted  to  Catholic  education,  far  more  would  have  been  dose  by 
this  time.  Admitting  also  to  the  Oiliest  extent  the  claims  of  the 
Irish  members,  we  have  still  to  learn,  as  Dr.  Hancock  says,  that 
whole  or  partial  separation  is  the  best  or  safest  way  to  cany 
them.  That,  in  feet,  is  a  very  mild  way  of  putting  it.  Decen- 
tralisation is  a  principle  which,  as  a  rule,  finds  favour  with 
the  country,  but  a  method  which  would  leave  it  open  to  a  body  of 
men  to  declare  that  property  in  land  had  ceased  to  exist  for  one 
section  of  society,  is  scarcely  in  accordance  with  any  government 
at  all.  Even  granting  that  the  demand  for  Home  Eule  is  to  be 
justified  on  general  grounds,  how  Ireland  would  benefit  has  not  yet 
been  shown. 

That  so  far  there  should  have  been  no  intelligible  draft  of  any 
definite  project  for  Home  Rule  made  public,  surely  goes  to  show  that 
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Aadrocates  are  fully ^ware  of  the  difficulty,  not  to  say  the  impos- 
lUitj,  of  proposing  a  plan  which  would  stand  the  test  of  criticism 
tod  discussion.     Home  Rule,  as  we  know  it,  may  mean  anything.    It 
is  the  most  elastic  political  formula  yet  discovered.     It  serves  to 
include  for  the  time  being  men  who  mean  widely  different  things. 
Thviiy  there  are  those  who  really  aim  at  no  more  than  they  say,  and 
honestly  believe  that  a  better  and  more  economical  system  of  govern- 
ment for  Ireland  might  be  established  by  Irishmen  themselves,  with- 
out in  the  least  affecting  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  or 
a[f  ing  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Government.   There  are  others 
who  say  plainly  that  Home  Rule  is  a  step  to  repeal  of  the  Union, 
and  a  yet  more  complete  separation;     Lastly,  there  are  the  National- 
Kts  pore  and  simple,  whose  '*  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  signifies  some- 
thing which  they  know  will  never  be  yielded  except  to  a  successful 
i^Uion.      Patriotism,   self-seeking  demagoguism,    and  misguided 
ftnaticism  are  found  for  a  time  under  the  same  banner. 

The  clearest  explanation  of  what  the  Home  Rule  party  wish  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  original  resolutions  passed  by  the  committee 
of  die  Home  Government  Association  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
All  subsequent  speeches  have  been  based  upon  these  original  propo- 
sitions, and  the  arguments  used  in  the  Home  Rule  debate  of  1874 
were  directed  rather  to  the  expansion  of  grievances  which  Home 
Bale  must  of  itself  remedy,  than  to  the  proof  of  how  it  could  be 
•itisfactorily  carried  out  in  practice.  In  brief,  however,  the  Home 
Bide  programme  comprises  the  following  heads  : — ^A  national  Parlia- 
inentof  the  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland.  This  Parliament 
to  haxe  the  right  of  legislating  for,  and  regulating,  all  matters  relat- 
^i  to  the  internal  affairs  of  Ireland,  with  full  control  over  Irish 
waouices  and  revenues,  subject  only  to  the  obligation  of  contributing 
^  just  proportion  to  the  Imperial  expenditure.  The  Imperial 
Psrliament  is  alone  to  have  the  power  of  dealing  with  foreign  and 
wknial  questions,  as  well  as  with  all  matters  of  Jmperial  defence. 

This  brief  programme  means,  'as  we  have  since  learnt,  that  Ireland 
w  to  have  the  exclusive  management  of  her  own  taxation,  her  own 
"^  laws,  her  own  education,  her  own  railways,  fisheries,  and  public 
^^fks,  through  a  parliament  sitting  in  Dublin,  of  which  the  Upper 
**<wjse  will  consist  entirely  of  Irish  peers,  and  the  Lower  will  be 
**^  by  Irishmen  living  in  Ireland.  Now  I  venture  to  think  that 
"  Imh  Home  Rulers  could  show  that  such  a  parliament  might  be 
^moned  without  bringing  on  the  break-up  of  the  Union ;  that  its 
^^'^^g  would  really  benefit  Ireland ;  if  it  could  be  proved,  too,  that 
iJnperial  interests  would  suffer  no  injury,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  whole 
'^ligemeiit  would  not  fail  from  the  start — if  all  these  points  I  say 
^^  be  satisfactorily  established,  little  objection  would  be  raised  to 
^^  Proposals.  There  is  no  more  feeling  on  the  part  of  members  of  the 
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House  of  CommOQB,  or  of  EngUshnien  generally,  against  a  parluanest 
at  Dublin  than  againet  a  parliament  at  Edinburgh,  or  say  at  Car- 
naryon.  Why  should  there  be  nowadays  ?  We  are  dealing  witli 
political  bueinesB,  and  all  we  vant  to  know  is  what  may  be  the  best 
way  of  carrying  on  the  Queen's  Qovemment.  It  is  merely  because 
the  Irish  remedies  are  thought  to  be  wholly  impracticable,  that 
they  are  denounced  as  impolitic.  In  any  caae  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  those  who  consider  the  present  system  faulty,  and  recom- 
mend the  substitution  of  another. 

It  is  well  nevertheless,  in  view  of  the  near  approach  of  a  general 
election,  to  gather  from  the  vague  statements  at  hand  what  steps 
would  have  to  be  taken  before  another  Irish  Parliament  could  find 
itself  established  on  College  Green.  Por,  as  we  see,  those  who  pro- 
pose to  stand  for  English  constituencies  are  called  upon,  if  they  wisl 
to  secure  the  Irish  electors,  to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  an 
inquiry  into  Home  Bule.  Now  an  inquiry  ordered  by  the  Honee 
of  Commons  has  always  hitherto  been  directed  towards  some  practical 
end.  But  in  this  case  an  inquiry  is  proposed  into  an  impalpable 
theory  of  government — an  inquiry  into  the  framework  and  consti- 
tution of  a  political  will-o'-the-wisp,  which  no  Iriab  member  hu 
yet  been  good  enough  to  catch  and  table  for  our  inspection- 
Would  it  not  be  well  that  accommodating  Englishmen  should  ask 
their  Irish  friends  to  be  so  kind  as  to  describe  for  them  what  tlie 
basis  of  the  investigation  is  to  beP 

An  Irish  Parliament  is  to  sit  in  Dublin,  Well  and  good.  Under 
what  franchise  is  its  Lower  House  to  be  elected  ?  Is  that  to  be 
settled  by  the  House  of  Commons ;  or,  supposing  such  a  thing  posuble, 
bya  caucus  of  the  present  Irish  members  by  themselves?  Even  nor 
some  are  in  favour  of  a  reduction  of  the  franchise  and  others  are  not 
when  the  Irish  members  are  in  a  minority.  What  would  be  the  case 
when  a  lowering  of  the  qualification  put  the  entire  power  of  election 
for  all  local  businesK  in  the  hands  of  a  poverty-stricken  and  unedu- 
cated peasantry  P  Some  points  here  would  seem  to  deserve  con- 
sideration. Would  anything  satisfy  the  Catholic  majority  of  llie 
people  of  Ireland  which  failed  to  give  them  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  P  la  it  conceivable  that 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  consent  t«  any  Beform  Bill  for 
Ireland  alone  which  would  bring  this  about  ?  Granting  the  readiness 
of  Catholics  and  Protestants  together  to  give  the  fullest  pomble 
right  of  voting  under  existing  circumstances,  manifestly  afiairs  would 
assume  a  totally  different  appearance  when  the  balancing  influence  of 
English  and  Scotch  members  was  withdrawn.  The  classes  possessed 
of  property  and  intelligence  would  be  legally  at  the  mercy  of  a  body 
whose  members  had  been  elected  by  men  holding  views  on  the  subject 
of  the  right  of  individual  ownership,  and  the  proper  incidence  of 
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^^^  >  tscixxcli  at  variance  with  what  is  at  present  supposed  to  be 
Qjva.  ^o-r  ^would  this  difficulty  be  in  any  way  met  if  the  settlement 
g^xev^^^'^to  the  Irish  members  themselves. 
"BuvUtxxay  be  said  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  would  act  as  a  check 
uyu  ui^  Irish  House  of  Commons,  even  if  Mr.  Davitt   or   Mr. 
Btepneus  \)ecame  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.   Brennan  or  Mr.  Daly 
¥88  appointed  Home  Secretary.      So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
we  nave  here  only  a  danger  the  more.     The  Irish  Peers  are  nearly 
all  Protestants  and  all  landlords;  the  Irish  Commons  would  probably 
be  most  of  them  tenants,  or  the  representatives  of  tenants,  and 
wtioJics.    Have  we  not  in  this  arrangement  the  making  of  a  dead- 
:  lock  of  the  most  anarchical  description  ?     We  have  only  to  imagine 
&r  a  moment  an  Irish  Parliament  at  work  by  itself  upon  a  reform 
o{  the  land  laws,  including  the  newly-developed  theory  of  rent, 
to  aee  where  this  would  land  the   whole   community.      To  put 
tke  thing    plainly,   would    the    owners    of   property   in    Ireland 
allow  the  class  now   agitating  for  a  change,  to   carry  out  their 
^W8  under   Home  Rule  without   that   sort   of  opposition  which 
W  elsewhere  led  to   civil  war?      How  long,   again,  would  the 
Wer  House  submit  to  be  thwarted  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the 
Upper,  without  resorting  to  violence  ?     When  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment passes  a  measure  for  the  benefit  of  this  or  that   portion  of 
the  IriBh  population,  there  is  no  option  on  the  part  of  dissentients 
about  giving  way.     There  is  power  at  hand  to  enforce  the  law.     But 
there  is  no  such  obvious  disparity  of  force  in  Ireland  alone  by  any 
Jaeans,  unless  the  Imperial  authority  is  to  be  invoked  to  carry  out 
4e  decisions  of  the  local  parliflment--an  arrangement  which  would 
scarcely  be  the  Home  Bule  we  understand. 

Of  course  the  Protestant  members  and  landlords  of  the  Home 
^de  party  may  have  some  method  of  restricting  the  suffrage 
^^^refuUy  concealed,  which  would  obviate  possible  hitches,  which 
would  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  assure  the  peaceable 
*ttlement  of  the  reforms  so  loudly  called  for.  If  so,  they  do  us 
*  pave  injustice  by  not  bringing  it  forward.  For  not  the  most 
'■ical  among  us  could  view  without  apprehension  the  imchecked 
^elopment  of  some  of  the  schemes  lately  broached  to  admiring 
•'^^ences.  Is  Ireland  fit  for  manhood  sufirage?  That  is  what 
*he  rank  and  file  of  Home  Rulers  seem  to  favour.  First,  then, 
^  ^  know  whether  manhood  suffrage  is  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
y^  House  of  Commons ;  and  if  not,  at  what  point  short  of  that 
It  18  intended  to  stop  ?  As  in  the  event  of  any  serious  difference 
^  opinion  leading  to  a  collision,  the  interests  of  both  countries 
^odd  necessitate  Imperial  intervention,  it  is  only  right  that  we 
■^d  have  some  opportunity  of  judging  how  soon,  if  Home 
*^  were  granted,  such  interference  would  again  become  unavoid- 
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able.  Otherwise  the  Imperial  Fariiamemt  is  asked  blindly  to  give 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  power  to  organize  disturbance,  without  any 
right  whatever  to  stop  them  until  it  took  an  active  shape. 

AsBiiming  this  initial  difficulty  disposed  of,  further  diav- 
backs  at  once  come  into  view.  For  example,  the  Home  Rulen 
declare  that  there  is  no  wish  whatever  to  break  up  the  Imperial 
connection,  none  to  avoid  paying  a  just  share  of  the  Imperial  tasi- 
tion.  Not  disputing  the  former  statement,  who  is  to  settle  what  is  a 
joet  ehare  of  the  Imperial  taxation,  the  Irish  or  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment ?  For  there  is  a  doubt  on  this  head.  Sir  Joseph  McEenna, 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  others  contend — with  how  much  of  justice 
it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to  inquire — that  Ireland  is  taxed  twice 
as  heavily  as  England  in  proportion  to  the  relative  means  of  the  two 
countries,  and  that  besides  the  terms  of  Union  are  infringed  by  this 
excess.  Therefore  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  would 
constitute  a  "just"  contribution  to  the  Imperial  exchequer.  The 
records  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament  show  what  difficulty  there  vat 
in  arranging  matters  then.  Will  the  process  be  any  more  simple 
now  P  For  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  for  a  moment  that  England  and 
Scotland  would  allow  &eland  to  frame  her  own  estimate  as  to  the 
amount  which  she  should  be  called  upon  to  pay.  At  that  rate  there 
might  as  well  be  separation  at  once,  leaving  Ireland  to  keep  up  so 
army  and  navy  on  her  own  account,  and  establish  a  nationality  in 
good  earnest — an  arrangement  which,  apart  from  its  poUticsl 
absurdity,  she  would  soon  find  burdensome  enough. 

It  must  rest  then  with  the  infinitely  more  powerful  portion  of  the 
partially  disunited  kingdom,  to  say  how  much  Ireland  should  pay  at 
the  outset.  But  this  would  be  a  varying  amount.  Say  that  it  become 
necessary  for  the  whole  country  to  embark  in  a  dangerous  war  calling 
for  sacrifices  from  all,  how  long  could  the  smooth  working  of  such  u 
complicated  arrangement  be  expected  P  Thus,  even  if  an  agreement 
hod  been  arrived  at  as  to  what  was  a  just  proportion  one  year,  we 
conld  not  rely  upon  getting  it  the  next,  when  the  contribution  was 
to  be  increased  by  necessary  taxation  in  excess  of  previous  demands. 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  the  taxes  themselves.  Ireland  can  never  be 
allowed  the  right  to  tax  exactly  in  the  way  she  pleases.  Here, 
indeed,  we  at  once  enter  upon  those  Imperial  functions  which  the 
Home  Eulers  protest  they  have  no  desire  to  interfere  with.  To  tax 
imports,  however,  is  such  a  pleasing  way  of  raising  revenue  that  we 
can  scarcely  suppose  the  Irish  Parliament  would  long  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  how  this  would  answer.  In  abort,  whichever  way 
we  turn,  a  Home  Rule  Parliament  butts  up  against  some  Imperial 
business  which  could  not  be  delegated  to  Ireland  save  by  complete 
separation  of  the  two  countries. 

The  United  States — the  Federal  and  State  Legialatures — inde- 
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pendent  yet  not  conflicting  Canada — the  Dominion  and  Provincial 
Parliaments — are  instanced  as  parallel  to  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment which  it  is  designed  to  set  up  in  Ireland.  But  these  asso- 
ciations are  very  different  from  any  connection  which  can  ever 
^  between  England  and  Ireland.  They  presimie  an  equality  or 
tie  prospect  of  an  equality,  and  besides,  as  has  been  pointed  out  over 
and  oyer  again,  the  matters  to  be  arranged  are  far  more  simple. 
MoreoTer,  the  tendency  even  there  is  towards  centraKsation  in 
important  matters,  and  the  doctrine  of  State  rights  cannot  be  pushed 
far  without  a  danger  of  disruption.  On  every  possible  scheme  of 
confederation  Iceland  would  always  be  in  the  control  of  England. 
Such  countries  as  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  merely  main- 
tain their  independence  because  of  the  jealousies  of  their  neighbours, 
or  because  they  are  too  small  to  be  worth  interfering  with.  Hungary, 
which  is  sometimes  cited  as  a  country  holding  a  similar  position  to 
that  claimed  for  Ireland,  will  shortly  only  prove  how  impossible  it 
w  to  work  such  a  dual  Government  for  any  length  of  time.  As  to 
onr  colonies,  their  position  and  history  render  any  analogy  between 
the  two  cases  altogether  out  of  place.  Indeed,  all  such  analogies  are 
qnite  misleading.  What  is  wanted  is  a  plain,  straightforward 
scheme — an  intelligible  sketch  of  how  an  independent  Parliament 
^  to  be  reconciled  with  unavoidable  dependence ;  how  Ireland  is  to 
™ve  her  cake  at  Westminster  and  eat  it  at  Dublin.  For  it  is  to  be 
obeerved  that  no  wotd  has  been  yet  heard  of  giving  up  the  right  to 
Irish  representation  in  the  Imperial  Parliament.^  The  whole  affair 
w atiUin  the  clouds.  Bound  up  with  England  as  the  most  patriotic 
Irishman  must  admit  his  country  to  be,  a  separate  nationality  is  a 
«^era.  Yet  the  separate  Parliament  can  scarcely  mean  anything 
^.  The  Fenians  are  much  more  logical  and  scarcely  less  practical 
*nan  Ifr.  Pamell.  Yet  no  Englishman,  I  suppose,  would  pledge 
*^^ni8elf  to  vote  for  an  inquiry  into  an  Irish  Republic,  with  *'  agrarian 
^^^^nununism '*  as  its  basis.  It  is  precisely  because  Home  Rule 
'^•'nmes  that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  constitution,  and  that 
^he  Union  will  be  maintained,  that  it  has  obtained  so  much  success 
^^  as  it  has.  Let  it  once  be  made  clear  that  final  separation  is  its 
P*l»  and  the  end  of  the  movement  is  at  hand. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  drawback  than  any  of  mere 
^tail,  involved  in  turning  over  the  entire  government  of  Ireland  to 
^ruhmen  without  any  external  control.  It  is  argued  because 
^*tholic8  and  Protestants  have  joined  in   this   Home  Rule   cry, 

vj) '*!  propose  do  chaDge  in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  if  my  scheme  wore 
T^'P^  the  Honse  would  meet  next  year  just  as  it  has  done  this ;  there  would  not  be  a 
■igw  dttnge  in  members  or  constituencies ;  there  would  be  members  for  Leeds,  Glas- 
^*t  BvUia,  and  Limerick.  The  only  change  would  be  to  take  from  that  Assembly 
***  ^  the  dntiae  which  it  now  discharges  in  reference  to  Iri«h  business,  and  to  rele- 
S**«ti»ento«nothflr."— Jfr.  Butt  in  th«  House  of  Commont,  June,  1874. 
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because  Catholic  constituencies  have  returned  Protestanta,  and  (lie 
Catholic  clergy  show  no  objection  to  Mr.  Parnell,  that  therefore  the 
self-governed  Ireland  of  the  future  would  know  no  religious  differ- 
ences, and  that  national  prosperity  would  wipe  out  the  bitter  feude 
of  the  past.  This  is  the  assumption,  but  what  is  there  to  justify  it? 
Not  the  state  of  Ireland  itself.  True  we  have  not  had  of  late  some- 
thing little  short  of  civil  war  in  the  streets  of  Belfast,  and  the  usual 
festivals  of  riot  have  passed  over  with  only  a  moderate  allowance  of 
homicide.  But  why  P  Because  the  Imperial  Government  has  in 
each  case  taken  the  greatest  precautions  to  keep  the  peace,  much  to 
the  disgust  of  the  people  themselves.  Not  to  speak,  however,  of 
what  occurred  last  year  at  Lurgan  and  elsewhere,  only  the  other  day 
at  the  election  of  a  dispensary  doctor  in  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  it  was  necessary  to  call  up  a  strong  body  of  regular  troops  b 
order  to  obviate  the  chance  of  a  serious  collision.  The  Protestant 
Home  Hulers  themselves  are  perfectly  well  aware  that  religions 
feeling  still  runs  very  high,  and  that  self-government  might  easily 
intensify  it.  Nor  would  the  improvement  of  the  wealth  of  tbe 
country,  supposing  it  to  be  effected,  at  all  interfere  with  the  display 
of  this  traditional  animosity.  Irishmen  in  America  and  Canada  arc 
well-to-do  enough,  bat  the  ancestral  differences  about  the  Battle  of 
the  Boyne  are  there  debated  with  the  same  keen  enjoyment  of 
manslaughter  as  in  old  Ireland  itself.  Cities  otherwise  peaceable 
enough  have  been  turned  into  fields  of  battle  between  rival  pro- 
cessions of  Irishmen,  who  held  different  opinions  on  matters  of  tlie 
smallest  possible  moment.  Americans  and  Canadians  alike  look 
upon  Irishmen  as  altogether  impracticable  in  such  matters,  and 
wonder  that  they  ever  kept  from  flying  at  one  another's  throats  in 
their  own  country.  Unpleasant  as  obstruction  is,  a  religious  mis- 
understanding might  easily  be  still  more  objectionable. 

Once  more,  however.  It  is  said  that  Irishmen  manage  what  ii 
left  to  their  control  exceedingly  well ;  that  their  Poor  Law,  though 
inefficient  owing  to  its  legal  shortcomings,  is  ably  administered,  their 
prisons  and  county  unions  care&lly  arranged,  and  that  their  muni- 
cipal governments  will  challenge  comparison  with  any  on  this  side 
of  the  Irish  Channel.  All  this,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
under  pressure  from  without.  In  other  parts  of  the  world  Irishmen 
in  groups  have  not  distinguished  themselves  for  uprightness,  or 
regard  for  the  laws  of  the  coontries  where  they  settle.  This  may  be 
in  part  due  to  their  neglected  education,  and  in  part  to  the  absence 
of  their  natural  leaders,  whom,  until  the  land  question  broke 
up  the  ties  between  them,  they  respected  and  followed.  But 
in  view  of  the  Home  Rule  proposal,  unworkable  as  it  is  on  other 
points,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  recall  the  fact,  that  the  only  great  city 
that  was   ever   administered   by  South  of  Ireland   Irishmen  was 
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York.         The  population  of  New  York  is  nearly  two  miUions. 

iiieml>ers  of  the  Tammany  organization,  which  had  it  imder 

f  comncx^ixd,  were  ahnost  wholly  Irish ;  they  depended  for  their 

)OTt  ^poix   Irish  votes,  and  if  ever  there  was  a  favourable  oppor- 

ity  ^^^    showing  capacity  for  honest  and  intelligent   adminis- 

tiou  "^^^liout  cost  to  themselves,  there  it  was.     How  they  took 

;^atvta8?  of  it,  who  runs  may  read.     A  more  corrupt  gang  never 

^ei  ui^oii  a  civilised  community.     The  whole  municipal  govern- 

jjgo^^  "became  one  organised  villainy,  and  the  only  people  who  throve 

^ere  Tow^es  and  bribe-taking  judges.     Wherever   in   American 

cities  ^e  Irish  voters  have  got  the  upper  hand,  there,  in  a  greater 

or  less  degree,  the  same  phenomena  have  been  reproduced.     What 

hfts  been  the  attitude  of  Irish  labourers  towards  negroes  and  Chinese 

▼hen  they  have  come  into  competition,  it  is  unnecessary  to  recall. 

In  the  same  way  the  Molly  Maguires   of  Pennsylvania,   whose 

murderous  outrages  shocked  the  whole  American  community,  were 

In^en,  and  this  secret  band  of  unionists  could  not  of  course  plead 

Wharous  landlords  as  an  excuse  for  their  assassinations. 

\i  would  be  monstrous  indeed  to  speak  of  the  able  and  upright  men 
viohead  the  Home  Eule  party,  in  the  same  breath  with  the  scoundrels 
*io  did  their  best  to  ruin  New  York ;  or  to  link  the  Catholic  popu- 
liti'on  of  Ireland,  so  singularly  free  from  odious  crime,  with  the  brutal 
wUieps  of  the  Schuylkill  region.  But  the  leaders  may  be  only  the 
Girondins  of  an  Irish  revolution.  How  long  would  they  keep  the 
control  of  their  countrymen,  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  the 
lerenues  and  resources  of  the  country  for — as  one  of  them  has 
lately  advocated — ^the  encouragement  of  local  enterprises  ?  The 
<2onunon  contention  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  that  the  State  has 
duties  towards  them  very  different  from  any  that  it  is  called  upon 
^  perform  in  England — an  argument  which  is  in  part  accepted  by 
^glishmen  themselves — points  clearly  to  Home  Bule  as  a  sort  of 
**neficent  if  impersonal  providence,  which  is  to  do  for  Ireland  some- 
^g  that  at  present  is  not  to  be  done. 

Bat  even  when  the  impracticable  nature  of  the  Home  Eule  pro- 

S'unme  so  fiir  as  it  is  intelligible  is  shown,  we  are  evidently  no 

^^^u^  to  a  settlement  of  Irish  difBiculties.     It  is  not  to  be  expected 

^  Parliamentary   action  will  cease  when   the  return  of   good 

Ws  and  the  renewal  of  emigration  has  cooled  down  the  agitation 

nt  Ireland  itself.     Even  if  the  alleged  grievances   were  righted, 

^^  might   still  remain    that  idea  of   a  nationality   by   which, 

••  the  ablest  Irish  writer  of  this  generation  has   truly  said,  the 

Acuity   of   dealing   with    the  people  is    enormously  increased. 

^^eriheless,   we  see  in  the  case  of  Scotland,   this  sentiment  of 

i^nality  is  gratified  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  connection 

i^veen  tihe  two  coimtries.    No  one  would  accuse  Scotchmen  of  any 
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lack  of  pride  in  their  country ;  no  one  would  think  of  impatiii^ 
them  an  incapacity  for  self-government  or  self -assertion.  Yet  tb' 
is  no  call  on  their  part  for  Homo  Eule.  They  are  perfectly  aatiff 
to  await  their  turn  of  legislation,  and  in  more  than  one  instance 
notably  in  the  case  of  the  law  of  Hj^pothec — they  have  been  cont< 
to  see  a  measure,  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  Scotch  membc 
overruled  time  after  time  by  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Gommo 
Taking  their  full  part  in  the  discussions  of  other  questions,  they  lu 
recompensed  themselves  by  their  influence  in  other  directions  for  i 
temporary  neglect  of  their  ovm  immediate  concerns.  It  has  bi 
said  that  the  Scotch  vote  disestablished  the  Irish  Church,  fi 
certainly  it  has  had  great  effect  at  many  times  in  our  recent  histo 
But  then  we  are  told  that  the  cases  are  entirely  different.  Notnea 
so  much  so  as  Irishmen  generally  assume.  The  Scotch  Parliam 
was  brought  to  an  end  by  bribery.  For  a  long  period  the  coun 
was  fearfully  misruled,  and  a  prey  to  civil  war  and  contend: 
factions.  There  was  more  ground  for  saying  that  Scotland  ccf 
never  be  pacified,  and  that  Highlander  and  Lowlander,  Churcho 
and  Covenanters,  would  never  come  to  a  peaceful  agreement,  than  t 
Irishmen  will  never  consent  to  accept  the  conditions  of  union  ti 
England  ;  or  that  Catholics  and  Protestants  will  never  agree  to  di 
whilst  returning  members  to  a  joint  Parliament  in  London.  ] 
then  we  have  never  treated  Ireland  as  we  have  treated  Scotland,  i 
we  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  reap  the  benefit  of  recent  conciliat 
measures. 

Scotland  is  not  discontented,  because,  in  the  main,  her  affidrs 
managed  by  Scotchmen  in  the  interest  of  Scotland.  The  gi 
majority  of  Scotchmen  are  Liberal,  and  only  an  insignificant  minoi 
of  Scotch  members  have  enrolled  on  the  Conservative  side.  None 
less,  they  acquiesce  without  complaint  in  a  Conservative  adminisl 
tion  for  the  three  kingdoms,  though  they  know  that  it  must  postp 
reforms,  because  a  Scotchman  is  appointed  Lord  Advocate ;  and 
attempt  is  made  (as  in  Ireland  was  made,  until  very  recently)  to  fi 
Englishmen  into  all  the  higher  administrative  and  legal  poetSy  o 
treat  the  people  as  a  whole  as  if  they  were  a  recently  conqnc 
race.  If  an  English  Conservative  had  the  sole  charge  of  Sec 
Bills,  if  the  statements  of  Scotch  members  were  commonly  trei 
as  unworthy  of  belief,  and  if  the  whole  tone  towards  Sool 
men  were  one  rather  of  contempt  than  of  conciliation,  then 
may  be  very  sure  the  cry  for  Home  Rule  north  of  the  Tweed  wc 
be  loud  enough.  It  is  because  instead  of  pursuing  such  a  coi 
Scotland  is  fully  consulted,  even  in  matters  of  sentiment,  that  tl 
is  no  trouble  in  that  quarter.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 
Mr.  Lowther  are  highly  creditable  specimens  of  the  sound,  skr 
English  gentleman  ;  but  as  Mr.  Shaw  has  lately  pointed  oat,  am 
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m  known  to  all  who  have  watched  what  has  passed  during  the 
)Qt  administration,  they  do  not  understand  Irishmen  as  Lord 
Dgford  and  Lord  Mayo  understood  them,  or  as  Mr.  Flunket  or 
3'Conor  Don  would  imderstand  them.  This  is  nothing  in 
sh  a&irs,  but  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  in  trying  times 
land.  Our  theory  that  any  one  may  be  pitchforked  into  any 
whether  he  has  had  previous  training  for  it  or  not,  has  been 
•ather  hard  of  late.  Unless  Ireland  is  to  be  held  still  upon 
which  we  have  refused  to  sanction  of  late  years  in  any  part 
Empire,  the  Irish  ought  to  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
If  this  principle  were  accepted,  and  the  Chief  Secretary 
Jways  an  Irishman,  very  little  more  would  be  heard  of  the 
'  Home  Eule — a  cry  which,  perhaps,  some  even  of  those  who 
cted  on  it  do  not  very  heartily  join  in. 

re  is  some  ground  for  saying  that  certain  measures  have  not 
iken  because  they  conflict  too  much  with  English  views.    More 

generation  ago,  two  men  of  such  diflerent  opinions  as  Cavour 
>rd  Beaconsfield  were  of  opinion  that  a  peaceful  revolution  was 
oper  remedy  for  Irish  troubles.  It  is  sad  to  read  in  1880 
.''s  liberal  yet  conservative  recommendations  in  1844,  and  to 
V  few  of  them  have  been  carried  out.  Still  the  tenants  of 
1  are  Catholic,  and  the  landlords  Protestant ;  still  absenteeism 
urse  of  the  coimtry;  still  much  cottier  tenancy  prevails, 
don  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  Poor  Law  incomplete.     The 

statesman  was  certainly  a  lover  of  a  territorial  aristocracy, 
►t  too  friendly  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  ;  yet,  looking  at 
1  with  an  impartial  eye,  he  was  of  opinion  that  in  her  case  it 

be  well  ''to  abolish  entails,  and  also  the  right  6f  primo- 
re ;  to  permit  the  partition  of  inheritances,  and  to  simplify 
Dcesses  and  formalities  now  required  for  the  sale  or  division 
led  estate.  To  the  British  people  these  measures  would  seem 
erious  ;  they  would  be  regarded  by  them  as  expedients  ahnost 
tionary."  So  revolutionary  that  they  have  barely  been  spoken 
ing  all  that  long  interval,  and  except  for  what  tiie  famine  did 
me  who  were  left,  we  have  to  start  from  nearly  the  same  point 
m  this  passage  was  penned.  The  chief  object  now  as  then  is 
ig  about  a  peaceful  change,  to  enable  the  landed  proprietors  to 
emselves  of  a  property  which  they  hold  at  a  disadvantage, 
ie  owing  to  race,  creed,  and  disinclination  to  live  in  the 
ry,  they  leave  their  land  to  be  improved  by  their  tenants,  and 
lable  to  identify  themselves  with  the  body  of  the  people.  We 
finmd  out  in  India  that  laws  and  methods  of  rule  which  suit  us 
well  are  wholly  inapplicable,  and  even  ruinous  under  different 
Distances.  Even  in  England  we  are  beginning  to  doubt  whether 
privileges  accorded  by  society  to  the  owners  of  land  are  so 
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beneficial  to  the  country  as  was  aometimes  thought.  In  Ireland  the 
people  hare  no  doubt  at  all  as  to  the  effect  of  English  laws.  Fixity 
of  tenure,  and  an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  Bright  clauses,  are 
called  for  by  men  whose  natural  sympathies  would  be  with  the  land- 
lords. 

When  Home  Itule  is  refused  finally,  as  sooner  or  later  it  most 
be,  by  both  parties,  no  matter  how  much  either  of  them  may  coquet 
meantime  with  the  Irish  vote,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  show 
a  readiness  to  settle  this  and  other  questions.  To  shut  our  eyes  to 
our  social  and  political  dangers  because  some  agitators  have  gone 
beyond  all  reasonable  limits,  or  because  a  proportion  of  the  people 
would  confiscate  property,  and  a  few  have  resisted  the  law,  is  not  in 
accordance  with  any  wise  view  of  the  duty  of  a  government.  Those 
are  altogether  in  the  wrong,  and  must  be  summarily  treated,  who 
demand  that  they  shall  own  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil  on  paying  rent 
at  a  valuation  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years ;  those,  again,  who  urge 
that  any  man  who  has  taken  a  piece  of  land  for  six  months  is  entitled 
to  hold  it  in  perpetuity  are  almost  equally  to  blame ;  for  at  this  rate 
«ven  the  tenant  who  last  purchased  bis  holding  will  perhaps  shortly 
find  a  poorer  sub- tenant,  whom  he  has  let  to,  raising  an  agitation  in  the 
same  sense,  and  all  contract  in  relation  to  land  is  at  an  end.  Sut  all 
this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  present  tenure  is  not  approved 
by  any  impartial  person  who  has  examined  into  it.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  ownership,  however  complete,  enable  the  occupiers 
of  small  patches  to  raise  themselves  much  above  the  limit  of  starva- 
tion. Granting  that  cottier  tenancy  is  a  miserable  failure,  it  b; 
no  means  follows  that  any  reform  will  relieve  us  from  the  drawbacks 
incident  to  the  natural  conditions  of  the  country.  Tillage  has  been 
kept  up  with  difficulty  in  some  districts  for  generations,  as  the  statute- 
book  ^ows.  The  general  tendency  is  towards  pasture  and  dairy-ferm- 
ing,  which  need  fewer  bands,  and  are  more  profitable  than  arable  land. 
To  legislate  to  stop  a  process  which  is  suited  to  the  country  would 
be,  of  course,  sheer  madness.  In  Ireland,  as  in  other  countries, 
it  is  not  possible  to  do  what  is  economically  most  desirable.  If  it 
were,  few  can  question  that  the  poorer  peasants  would  be  &r  better 
ofi  in  America  or  the  English  colonies,  even  if  they  were  given 
the  fee-simple  of  their  holdings  to-morrow.  If,  therefore,  State  int«^ 
vention  is  thought  necessary  in  the  direction  of  enabling  the  tenants  to 
obtain  possession  of  their  holdings,  it  can  scarcely  be  refused  in  the 
direction  of  assisted  emigration,  to  which  the  Home  Kule  party,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Pamell,  seem  to  object.  Otherwise  the  evils  of 
subdivision  and  subletting  which  have  manifested  themselves  before 
vrill  certainly  appear  again. 

It  is  at  any  rate  the  business  of  English  and  Irish  politicians  and 
publicieta  to  consider  this  troublesome  subject  without  prejudice. 
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Mer  party  may  fairly  undertake  it  without  sacrifice  of  principle, 
lor  the  Bright  clauses  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  were  accepted  by 
GonserratiTes  as  well  as  by  Liberals,  and  even  fixity  of  tenure  was 
giTea  to  sub-tenants  in  Bengal  (with  an  unfortunate  result,  as  some 
aflege,  owing  to  the  Hindoo  law)  by  an  English  administration.     If 
we  cannot  hand  over  the  management  of  the  matter  to  Irishmen,  we 
are  at  least  bound  to  clear  our  minds  of  any  feeling  as  to  the  effect 
whicli  such  changes  as  the  abolition  of  entails  might  have  on  the 
solution  of  a  similar  problem  in  England.     Home  Rulers  are  at  least 
right  80  far.     On  another  point  also  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
&r  their  view.     Absenteeism  is,  and  long  has  been,  a  serious  draw- 
back to  Ireland.     The  yearly  drain  of  little  short  of  £4,000,000 
and  more,    is   no   trifle  even   economically,   apart   from   the  bad 
poKtical  effect  of  treating  with  tenants  exclusively  through  agents, 
who  have  no  interest  in  the  estates,  and  look  upon  the  whole  question 
as  a  mere  matter  of  salary  and  commission.     In  any  steps  which  are 
taken  to  enable  the  Irish  to  become  possessors  of  their  holdings,  the 
ettates  of  permanent  absentees  may  at  least  be  considered  fit  subjects 
&r  experiment.     Not  the  most  abject  idolater  of  the  rights  of  real 
property  can  contend  that  they  feel  any  deep  interest  in  the  welfare 
rf  a  country  which  they  rarely  or  never  visit,  and  which  in  many 
instances   their  continuous  demand    for  increased   rent   tends    to 
pauperise.    To  allow  such  people  to  assert  their  privileges  to  the  full 
Qctent,   when  they  altogether  neglect  their  duties,   is   simply  to 
legalise  and  encourage  a  ruinous  system. 

Landlords  are  maintained  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their 
hud  because  on  the  whole  it  has  been  found  to  the  general  advantage- 
rf  society  that  they  should  be  so.  But  in  particular  instances,  where 
forced  sale  is  advisable,  it  is  carried  out,  and  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Act  might  very  well  be  supplemented  by  an  Absentee  Act — the 
bright  clauses  under  the  wider  interpretation  now  given  to  them  by 
^  Tote  of  the  House  of  Commons  being  applied  in  all  sales  effected. 
To  read  much  of  what  is  written  nowadays,  one  might  suppose  that 
^  12,000  landlords  of  Ireland  had  not  only  the  right  to  be  pro- 
^^cted  in  putting  the  law  in  force  against  their  tenants,  but  that 
wiy  change  whatsoever  in  the  law  itself,  however  economically  or 
politically  desirable,  must  be  a  shock  to  the  whole  social  system,  and 
^  *^  towards  agrarian  communism.  Such  argument  on  one  side 
u  ahnoet  as  bad  as  the  anti-rent  agitation  on  the  other.  The 
Imperial  Parliament  is  quite  capable  of  steering  between  the  two- 
^^twmes  and  of  satisfying  all  reasonable  demands  without  danger. 

""^  Ml  Irish  Parliament  certainly  could  not  do,  and  whatever 
T^estiona  might  safely  be  left  to  Irishmen  to  settle,  the  land  is  not 
^«  of  them. 

'^*'«  desire  for  more  local  self-government  is  not,  however,  confined. 

^^^  Xxvn.  N.8.  Q 
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to  Ireland,  though  there  it  is  pressed  in  b  different  sliape  from  else- 
Trhere.  There  is,  as  ia  oommonly  admitted,  tar  too  maoh  local 
btuinees  brought  before  Parliament,  and  the  ezceasiTe  expense  inflicted 
upon  the  country,  and  especially  upon  Ireland  and  Scotland,  by  ihe 
private  bill  system  calls  for  some  remedy.  Railways,  waterworks, 
and  other  matters  of  a  similar  nature  noight  well  be  transferred  to 
GomnuBsions,  whilst  the  power  of  municipalities  and  shire  councilE 
could  be  beneficially  extended  at  the  same  time.  This  has  bem 
proposed  by  both  GonsOTTatives  and  Liberals,  and  any  scheme  would 
necessarily  include  Ireland.  Unfortunately  C0Qces8i(m  would  now 
be  translated  as  a  surrender  to  agitation  and  clamour,  whilst  the 
resistance  to  the  police  of  late  has  produced  a  stronger  feeling  in  thii 
country  than  ever.  But  though  such  measures  may  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  expiring  Parliament,  they  may  be  thought  of  as  matter 
for  the  next.  To  suppose  that  the  difficulties  of  Ireland  can  be 
solved  at  a  blow  is  of  course  absurd.  Whatever  changes  are  nude 
muat  be  gradual.  Bat  much  has  been  learnt  by  the  Irish  themselves 
daring  the  late  agitation.  They  see  that  neither  in  England  noi  in 
AnLorica  can  they  expect  sympathy  for  demands  which  go  the  length 
of  confiscation  and  the  upsetting  of  all  law.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  had  occasion  to  learn  that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  is  no  mad 
craze  of  Irish  members,  but  that  what  in  England  means  only 
pressure  and  hardship,  in  Ireland  means  &mine.  It  rests  with  the 
present  administration,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the  needa  of  the 
people  now — manifestly,  individual  charity,  loans  to  landlords,  and  the 
Poor  Law  are  insufficient  for  the  growing  distress — and  by  firmness, 
combined  with  conciliation,  both  within  and  without  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  present  year,  to  relieve  the  country  from  the 
scandal  of  obstruction  in  the  approaching  session.  But  to  ensaie 
that  Ireland  shall  be,  in  future,  a  source  of  strength  rather  thaa 
weakness  or  annoyance,  she  will  have  to  be  governed  more  is 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  majority  of  her  population,  and 
less  on  the  lines  of  any  preconceived  policy,  however  apparently 
soond.  This  may  involve  some  concessiona  disagreeable'  to  oar 
prejudices,  but  the  pacification  and  contentment  of  any  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  well  worth  the  sacrifice  of  rigid  political 
oonsiatency. 

H.  M.  HvNnHAK. 
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prising  that  tlie  Younger  Pliny  shonld  never  have  ex- 
g  more  than  a  rather  languid  interest  outside  the  circle 
stodmts  of  Roman  history.  As  a  writer  he  is  easy  and 
;  with  a  decided  leaning  to  commonplace.  His  life 
nl,  and  his  times  were  dull.  The  storm  and  stress  of  the 
the  Republic  had  long  passed  away,  with  their  fierce  con- 
d  their  atmosphere  of  political,  social,  and  intellectual 
ly  himself  was  only  nine  years  old  when  the  accession 
put  an  end  to  the  strngglee  which  had  distracted  the 
the  fall  of  Nero.  Domitian's  outburst  of  &enzy  in  93 
closed  by  his  murder  in  96  a.d.,  and  throoghont  the 
d  by  Pliny's  correspondence,  men  were  living  quietly 
igorous  and  even  role  of  Trajan.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
irring  interest  which  disgusted  Tacitoa  with  his  age,  is 
n  Pliny's  life  and  writings.  There  is  plenty  of  official 
;tle  political  moTement,  much  intellectual  livelinees,  but 
Kulation,  no  passionate  aspirationa,  no  onward  progress 
For  the  most  part  his  contemporaries  kept  obediently 
in  the  limits  imposed  by  imperial  role,  contented  if 
ve  left  so  tat  free  and  undistnrbed. 
;helees  Pliny  has  a  genuine  claim  on  onr  attention.  In 
i  history  of  his  time  is  easily  mastered.  Its  few  decisive 
ronol<^y,  and  the  figures  of  the  leading  actors  are  fairly 
led,  and  are  intelligible  enough.  Of  the  vast  adminis- 
inery  which  regulated  the  life  of  the  empire,  we  know 
r,  and  onr  knowledge  of  it  is  steadily  increasing.  But 
re  come  to  this  life  itself  that  our  difficulties  begin, 
ittle  movememt  discernible,  the  interests  are  often  so 
rtificial  or  trivial,  the  figures  so  shadowy,  that  it  ia  hard 
dnctly  how  men  lived  and  thought  and  acted,  and  what 
igrossing  occupations,  their  guiding  hopes  and  feare. 
right  understanding  of  all  this,  Pliny  contributes  more 
any  other  writer  of  his  day.  His  letters,  though  rather 
beir  style,  and  composed,  many  of  them,  with  an  evident 
cation,  are  a  more  pore  and  transparent  medium  than 
■tones  of  Tacitus  or  the  satires  of  JuvenaL*  He  does 
naelf  in  a  passionate  protest  against  the  dulness  and 
d  vice  of  his  age;  but,  on  the  contrary,  his  evident 

di  tmMUtioa  of  Pliny'a  letten  luu  jnst  been  pabliilud  ij  Hr.  J. 
(Lvdao:  TriibaerACo.) 
q2 
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harmony  with  the  situation  and  his  constitutional  moderation^  nuJu 
him  all  the  more  faithful  an  exponent  of  the  average  life  of  his  tinui 
His  freedom  from  any  keen  intellectual  cravingSy  or  imsatisfiei 
political  aspirations,  are  not  more  characteristic  of  the  society  k 
which  he  lived  than  his  mingled  pedantry  and  dilettanteism,  Iiii 
rather  sentimental  admiration  of  the  lost  Kepublic,  and  his  naiit 
reverence  for,  and  belief  in,  the  imperial  system  of  administiatioik 
He  is  valuable,  too,  because  he  supplements  very  usefully  the  partiil 
accounts  given  by  others.  We  learn  from  him,  what  we  could  ca- 
tainly  never  learn  from  Martial  or  Juvenal,  how  much  of  sober 
decent  life,  of  careful  discharge  of  public  and  private  duties,  rf 
genuine  friendship,  there  was  in  the  ordinary  circles  of  Bomii 
society.  A  warm  friend  and  a  kind  master,  humane  and  liberal  it 
his  private,  and  strictly  conscientious  in  his  public  relations,  PHbJ 
is  a  valuable  witness  to  the  better  elements  which  still  survived  ii 
a  corrupt  age ;  and  his  letters  prove  that  not  only  individuals  lib 
Tacitus'  father-in-law  Agricola,  but  a  large  and  important  class  hi 
discovered  that  middle  path  between  "a  rugged  contumacy  audi 
disgraceful  servility,'*  which  Tacitus  himself  seems  to  regard  as  4i 
best  course  open  to  a  Koman  in  those  degenerate  days. 

Pliny  was  above  all  things  fortunate  in  the  class  to  which  I* 
belonged  by  birth.  What  remained  of  the  old  nobility  of  RoBil 
had,  with  few  exceptions,  either  sunk  to  the  level  of  mere  courtiefi^ 
or  withdrawn  into  a  sullen  seclusion.  They  were  still  proud  of  theit 
great  names  and  long  pedigrees,  but  the  prestige  which  these  enjoy«i 
was  too  often  weakened  by  the  obvious  contrast  with  the  ignoU* 
lives  or  straitened  means  of  those  who  owned  them.  It  was  now  » 
matter  of  surprise,  at  least  as  much  as  of  pleasure,  when  8O0t 
member  of  these  ancient  families  achieved  any  prominent  distinctifli 
as  general,  statesman,  or  author,  a  distinction  which  frequently  midfr 
its  winner  a  mark  for  imperial  jealousy,  or  for  the  intrigues  of  ii* 
formers.  But  if  the  high-bom  noble  was  forced  to  disgrace  1* 
republican  ancestors  by  courtiership,  to  fret  away  his  life  in  Tsi* 
regrets  for  an  irrevocable  past,  or  to  be  haunted  through  a  i^ 
career  of  oflSce  with  a  sense  of  degeneracy ;  the  lowborn  son  of  tta 
people,  if  he  wished  to  rise,  had  usually  to  seek  promotion  by  flatted 
ing  the  great,  and  either,  like  Martial,  lost  all  self-respect  in  tb 
process,  or,  like  Juvenal,  was  driven  into  indiscriminate  hatred  of  ^ 
generation.  To  neither  of  these  two  classes  did  Pliny  belong.  O 
his  father's  and  his  mother's  side  alike,  he  belonged  to  the  nobl0^ 
de  province,  the  municipal  nobility  of  Italy.  Both  the  Caacilii  9^ 
the  Plinii  were  families  of  wealth  and  respectability,  near  Comu^ 
in  Northern  Italy.  So  far  as  we  know,  his  father  had  attained 
nothing  higher  than  an  honourable  position  among  his'fello'^ 
townsmen.     His  uncle,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Natural  SUt<^ 
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^  indeed  been  recommended  by  bis  talents  to  tbe  friendship  of 
fespasian  and  Titus,  but  he  had  remained  a  simple  Roman  knight, 
without  ever  assuming  the  higher  honours  of  senatorial  rank.  But 
tii€«e  "municipal  nobles,"  the  squirearchy  of  ancient  Italy,  were 
ike  very  salt  of  Roman  society.  For  the  most  part  they  were  un- 
tanted  by  the  vices  of  the  capital.  When  Vespasian,  who  knew 
iheir  worth,  admitted  numbers  of  them  to  the  senate,  their  compara- 
iivdjr  simple  habits  powerfully  aided  him  in  his  eflTorts  to  stem  the 
riring  tide  of  luxury  in  Rome.  From  this  class  came  many  of  the 
ablest  officials,  the  most  successful  lawyers,  and  the  best  writers  of 
tke  day.  At  home  they  did  good  work  in  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  town  whose  citizens  they  were,  while  in  the  capital  they  swelled 
tie  ranks  of  those  who  were  content  to  make  the  best  of  the  empire 
•s  it  was,  "  to  pray  for  good  emperors,  but  put  up  with  such  as 
they  could  get.'* 

But  if  Pliny  was  fortunate  in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged  by 

Krtli,  he  was  not  less  so  in  his  birthplace.     From  the  time  when  the 

Talley  of  the  Po  and  the  surrounding  districts  had  passed  finally 

under  Roman  rule.  Northern  Italy  had  been  a  favoured  part  of  the 

peninsula.     The  germs  of  a  vigorous  civilisation  planted  there  in  the 

days  of  the  elder  Cato  had  steadily  thriven  and  grown.     The  twin 

^Tils  of  slave-labour  and  large  estates  had  spread  more  slowly  and 

less  widely  there  than  elsewhere.     Its  rich  lands  had  never  been 

irholly  converted  into  an  aristocratic  pleasure-ground  like  the  Cam- 

|anian  coast,  nor  surrendered  to  slaves  and  brigands  like  the  pastures 

ef  Apulia.      The  vote  of  Cisalpine   Gaul  was  of  especial  conse- 

qucDce  at  elections  in  the  days  of  Cicero.     Even  in  Pliny's  time,  its 

numerous  and  thriving  towns  contrasted  favourably  with  the  deso- 

Ute  ruins  of  Latium ;  and  in  the  open  country  the  small  proprietor 

lad  not  yet  been  elbowed  out  of  existence  by  the  rapacious  encroach- 

Jnents  of  wealthier  neighbours.     And  these  more  equable  conditions 

^life,  added  to  a  comparatively  healthy  climate,  had  developed  and 

•tttained  a  more  robust  habit  of  mind  and  body  than  could  easily  be 

fcnnd,  except,  perhaps,  where  in  Spain  and  in  Southern  Gaul  a 

jwmg  civilisation  was  growing  up  under  somewhat  similar  conditions. 

And  it  is  clear  that  those  who  came  from  these  favoured  districts 

retained  always  a  strong  affection  for  them,  cherished  carefully  the 

Dttmories  of  distinguished  compatriots,  and  felt  themselves  united 

'^y  a  strong  bond  of  neighbourly  feeling.     The  names  of  Catullus, 

^fTirgilj  and  of  Livy  were  as  dear  to  Northern  Italians  as  that  of 

*^n8  had  once   been  to  the  men  of  Arpinum.     Comum,  "our 

atWland,"  as  he  affectionately  calls  it,  was  the  constant  object  of 

Pliny's  affectionate  interest,  and  the  instances  are  numerous  in 

^hich  he  exerts  his  influence  at  Rome  on  behalf  of  countrymen  of 

hiiown. 
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Cains  Flining  Ceecilius  SeonndQa,  to  give  his  Aill  itame,  was  bon 
in  the  year  61  a.d.  Of  his  father  CtecilinB,  we  know  little  beyonc 
the  fact  that  he  belonged  to  a  family  long  resident  near  Oomnm,  thai 
he  was  an  infinential  citizen  of  that  prosperoos  little  town,  owning  con 
siderable  estates  in  its  neighbourhood,  and,  lastly,  that  he  died  whili 
Pliny  was  still  quite  young.  His  mother,  Flinio,  was  alive  at  tbi 
time  of  the  eruption  of  YesuTius,  a.d.  79,  but  beyond  the  fact  of  he; 
presence  there,  we  hear  nothing  about  her.  Without  doubt  the  tvi 
persons  who  exercised  the  most  decisive  influence  over  Pliny's  earl; 
life  were  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  whose  adopted  son  he  became 
and  his  beloved  guardian,  Yerginius  Rufus. 

The  former  was,  in  every  point  hut  official  distinction,  a  bigger  mai 
than  his  nephew.  In  his  indefatigable  literary  activity,  and  hi 
onmivoroas  zeal  for  knowledge,  which  he  found  time  to  gratify  amii 
the  bustle  of  a  busy  life,  he  reminds  usof  Yarro.  'Eia  Natural  Hislor\ 
is  an  encyclopEedia  of  the  learning  of  his  day.  His  Siatory  of  thi 
Qerman  Wars  seems  to  have  been  largely  used  by  Tacitus  in  tbi 
earlier  books  of  the  Annals.  His  military  experience  aa  a  cavaln 
officer  took  shape  in  a  treatise  On  Cavalry  Javelin  Exercise;  while  hi 
anticipated  Quintilian  by  a  treatise  in  six  volumes  on  the  Student, 
"in  which,"  says  his  nephew,  "the  orator  is  trained  from  his  verj 
cradle  and  perfected."  During  the  last  years  of  Nero's  reign,  wIbl 
literary  independence  was  at  a  discount,  he  solaced  himself  by  a 
discuGsion,  in  eight  books,  on  Doubtful  Phraeeohgy ;  and  when  Nen 
fell,  he  reappeared  with  a  continuation  of  the  histories  of  Aufidim 
BasguH,  which,  apparently,  embraced  the  reigns  of  Nero,  Gralba, 
Otho,  Yitellius,  and  Vespasian.  In  addition  to  these  published  worb 
he  left  behind  him  a  prodigious  quantity  of  note-books,  "  written  od 
both  sides  of  the  parchment,  and  in  an  extremely  small  hand." ' 
And  all  the  time  he  led  a  busy  life ;  at  first,  as  a  useful  public 
servant  in  various  subordinate  offices ;  and,  finally,  as  the  trusted 
adviser  of  Vespasian  and  Titua.  The  nephew  had  not  the  mental  or 
physical  powers  of  the  uncle,  but  be  followed  him  at  a  distance  in  his 
love  of  study,  in  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  and  his  devotion  to  public 
duty.  On  the  last  head.'^however,  Pliny  bad  even  more  to  learn  from 
his  guardian.  Yerginius  Rufus  was  a  man  of  whom  Comum  miglit 
justly  be  proud.  He  came  from  Pliny's  own  class,  and  their  estates 
joined ;  but  he  had  won  for  himself  by  his  military  abilities,  and 
still  more  by  his  unswerving  honesty  and  uprightness,  the  universal 
respect  of  the  Roman  world.  He  held  high  commands,  was  three 
times  consul,  and  had  ^wice  refused  the  imperial  purple  offered  bim 
by  bis  devoted  legions ;  and  when  he  died,  full  of  years  and  honours, 
men  mourned  in  him  the  loss  of  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  virtues  of 
an  older  day.  To  Pliny  he  was  a  second  father,  ever  ready  with 
(1)  Epp.  iu.  6. 
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ipnpathy  and  counsel,  and  always  at  hand  with  the  support  of  his 
ime  and  presence.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the 
itimalating  effect  of  such  early  associations  as  these  upon  Pliny's 
ckancter.  The  liyes  of  Yerginius  and  his  unole  set  before  him  an 
ideal  ot  an  old-fashioned  sense  of  duty,  a  purity  of  life,  and  a  devo- 
tion  to  learning  which  probably  did  much  to  save  him  from  the 
two  extremes  of  luxurious  indolence,  and  austere  but  useless  seclusion, 
whieh  were  fatal  to  so  many  of  his  generation. 

Wie  can  only  guess  at  the  manner  in  which  Pliny's  life  was  spent, 

before,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate 

in  £ome.    The  comparative  merits  of  a  home  and  a  school  education 

vere  as  hotly  discussed  then  as  in  more  recent  times ;  but  whether 

Pliny  himself  was  taught  by  a ''  preceptor  "  at  home,  or  attended  the 

adbool  of   some  local   "  grammaticus,"    we  cannot  certainly  say ; 

tb  wealth  of  his  family,  however,  would  make  it  easy  for  them  to 

secore  the  services  of  a  competent  tutor  from  a  distance,  while  we 

leun  that  Comum  itself  was  singularly  ill-provided  with  schools. 

In  either  case  his  course  of  education  at  this  stage  probably  re- 

lembled  closely  that  described  by  Quintilian  as  belonging  to  the 

^ere  of  the  "  grammaticus,"  a  course  not  unlike  the  old  purely 

classical  curriculum  of  our  own  grammar  schools.     It  began  with  a 

careful  study  of  grammar ;  then  followed  the  reading  and  repetition 

of  select  passages  from  Greek  and  Latin  poets ;  Homer  and  Yirgil 

being  those  recommended  by  the  best  authorities ;  and  lastly  came 

Terse-making,  a  branch  in  which  Pliny  showed  a  more  than  Etonian 

precocity,  for  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  composed  a  Ghreek  tragedy.^ 

Witk  the  fifteenth  birthday  school  life  and  boyhood  ended  together, 

>nd  if  his  parents  could  afford  it  the  "  young  man  "  was  next  sent 

^  complete  his  education  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  at 

^e.    The  step  from  the  tutor  at  home,  or  the  local  grammar 

school,  to  the  school  of  rhetoric,  was  a  step  like  that  from  school  to 

college  in  our  own  day.     The  yoimg  Italian  was  at  once  plunged 

into  a  larger  world.     The  strict  restraints  of  discipline  were  re- 

^ed,  the  course  of  study  was  wider  and  more  advanced.     The 

itodent  sat  at  the  feet  of  celebrated  masters,  and  was  encouraged  to 

'Wbs,  to  criticise,  and  to  question,  where  before  he  had  simply 

Wni 

Chief  among  the  teachers  of  rhetoric  in  Bome,  when  Pliny  began 
^  atndent-life  there,  was  Quintilian,  the  first  holder  of  the  chair  of 
^^  rhetoric  established  by  Vespasian.  His  lectures  Pliny  at- 
^ed,  and  those  also  of  a  Greek  professor,  Nicetes  Sacerdos,^  but 
be  tells  us  nothing  more  of  this  part  of  his  Ufe  beyond  the  fact  that 
^QKmg  bis  fellow  students  was  his  friend  and  countryman  Yoconius 
^^^BttoiiiB.'    Traces,  however,  of  his  studies  are  visible  in  his  letters. 

(l)  Bfp.  YiL  4.  (2)  4p.  u.  14 ;  tL  16.  (3)  £pp.  iL  13.  . 
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The  learned  world  was  exercised  then^  as  it  has  often  been  sinoe^  lij 
the  difficulty  of  settling  the  comparative  merits  of  the  ancients  ml 
moderns.  One  party  upheld  the  claims  of  the  poets  and  hiBtoniDl 
of  the  century,  and  applauded  the  eloquence  of  contemponij' 
orators,  while  the  other  scornfully  contrasted  these  new  m^  witk 
their  affectations  and  meretricious  elegancies,  with  such  giante 
of  past  times  as  Virgil,  Livy,  and  Cicero ;  or  even,  if  they  wen 
extreme  in  their  reverence  for  antiquity,  with  Ennius,  with  the  dte 
Cato  and  the  Gracchi.  Adherence  to  one  side  or  the  other  was  offal 
determined  by  other  than  purely  literary  considerations,  for  tta 
Stoics  and  their  sympathisers,  as  well  as  those  who  professed  to  look 
back  with  regret  to  the  days  of  republican  freedom,  preferred  te 
ancients  as  naturally  as  others  did  the  modems.  The  great  Qnin- 
tilian  himself  must  be  ranked  among  the  more  moderate  and  discii* 
minating  admirers  of  the  ancients.  He  refused  indeed  to  go  back 
for  models  of  eloquence  to  Cato,  or  for  models  of  poetry  to  Enniiit; 
but  he  emphatically  recommends  the  great  masters  of  the  GiceroaiML 
and  Augustan  ages  in  preference  to  later  writers.  Pliny's  verdiok 
agrees  on  the  whole  with  that  of  his  teacher.  "I  am,'*  he  say^ 
^*  of  the  number  of  those  who  admire  the  ancients."  *  At  the  tim 
of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  he  was  engaged  in  a  close  study  rf 
Livy.'  As  a  pleader  he  copied  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.'  In  one 
passage  he  prays  for  a  return  to  a  style  more  severe  and  simple  thai  '* 
that  which  was  then  fashionable  ;  and  elsewhere  a  friend's  poem 
are  praised  as  reminding  him  of  Catullus,  and  even  of  Plautus  and 
Terence.^  And  in  his  case  too  this  admiration  of  the  ancients  went 
along  with  a  perceptible  leaning  towards  Stoicism,  and  a  moderate 
love  and  respect  for  all  that  belonged  to  the  old  Republic.  Bat  it 
is  not  only  in  these  specific  opinions  that  we  can  detect  the  results 
of  his  training  in  the  rhetorical  schools.  In  him,  as  in  others,  it 
affected  all  his  habits  of  thought  and  his  whole  literary  charactefi 
though  the  loss  of  all  his  poems,  and,  with  one  exception,  of  all  bis 
speeches,  prevents  its  effects  from  being  so  visible  as  they  would 
otherwise  have  been.  The  aim  of  Roman  education  is  clearly  and 
simply  expressed  in  the  title  of  Quintilian's  elaborate  work,  iks 
Institutio  Oratoria.  The  highest  ideal  of  complete  culture  was 
realised  in  the  perfect  orator.  In  him  all  learning,  and  even  aD 
virtue,  found  their  fullest  expression  and  the  noblest  sphere  f<ff 
their  exercise.  To  possess  a  complete  mastery  of  all  the  resources  <» 
language  ;  to  have  at  conmiand  for  illustration  and  argument  all  tiha 
accumulated  treasures  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  history  ;  to  ^ 
familiar  with  all  the  workings  of  the  human  heart  and  mind ;  at^ 
lastly,  to  be  skilled  in  every  turn  of  dialectic,  was  the  highest  t&SO^ 
of  sound  education,  as  it  was  then  understood.     The  theory  wa^  ^ 

(1]  ^.  Ti.  21.        (2)  Epp.  Yi.  20.        (3)  Ejpp.  L  2.        (4)  Epp.  iiL  IS ;  L  16. 
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he  daya  of  repablican  freedom  in  Greece  and  Boae, 
were  the  absorbing  bnemeBs  of  life,  and  effective  speech 
irce  in  politics.  In  Greece,  first  of  all,  the  scientific 
eapon  was  systematically  taught;  when  her  freedom 
rt  of  rhetoric  continaed  to  flourish  in  her  schoob,  and 
ansplanted  to  Rome.  There  the  untutored  eloquence 
was  replaced  by  a  studied  oratory,  of  which  the 
chus  was  one  of  the  first  exponents,  and  the  rapid 
I  by  the  art  of  rhetoric  may  be  illustrated  by  Cicero's 
e  on  TAe  Orator.  When,  after  the  cstabliE^unent  of  the 
»  fell  upon  the  Forum,  and  even  in  the  Senate  free  dis- 
irely  more  than  a  mere  form,  rhetorical  training  still 
m  and  substance  of  education.  A  system  so  one-sided 
lid  have  been  bad  enough  anywhere,  but  its  effects 
)  disastrous  in  Imperial  Rome  becaose  the  proper  sphere 
9e  of  this  special  training  was  so  restricted.  Only  in 
I,  and  occasionally  in  the  senat«,  could  the  lessons  of  the 
ried  into  practice,  and  thus  deprived  of  its  natural  out- 
forced  its  way  into  fields  not  rightly  its  own.  All 
.  pervaded  with  a  rhetorical  spirit.  The  tendency  to 
nd  special  pleading,  the  excessive  straining  after  effect 
ce,  and  the  undue  stress  laid  on  form  and  style,  faults 
JOB  degrees  are  noticeable  in  all  the  writers  of  the  age, 
nted  to  the  rhetorical  bias  which  their  education  had 
and  the  air  of  unreality  and  affectation  which  thos 
■endered  more  conspicuous  by  the  increasing  absence  of 
itirring  interests  in  practical  or  intellectual  life,  which 
m  which  a  healthy  literature  thrives  best, 
liny  is  concerned,  these  defects  are  most  clearly  seen  in 
;  of  Trajan.  There  does,  indeed,  run  through  it  a  cur- 
ine  gratitode  for  the  liberal  rule  which  Trajan  had 
tad  of  sincere  admiration  for  his  great  qualities.  But 
3n  is  very  laboured ;  the  flattery  of  Trajan  is  fulsome, 
lage  used  in  describing  his  "  restoration  of  liberty  "  is 
Jly  exaggerated.  Even  in  the  letters,  however,  their 
and  freshness  is  too  often  spoilt  by  oyer  elaboration, 
»1  touches  and  sentiments.  Like  bis  speeches,  they 
'  them  to  have  been  revised  for  publication  with  a  care 
apairs  their  effect.  Sometimes  he  is  wearisome  in  his 
mart ;  at  others  he  is  absordly  magniloquent.  To  take  a 
«.  The  prosecution  of  Marius  Friscus — by  no  means 
d  sort  of  suit — is  described  as  ^  "  memorable  from  the 
1  of  the  personage  concerned,  salutary  from  the  severity 
le  set,  and  immortal  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
(1)  Iff.  ii- 11. 
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afilair."  Not  leas  charaoteristio  is  the  prominenw  lie  gives  to  qnw- 
tionB  of  style  and  to  the  art  of  oompositioii.  Here  is  the  course  of 
study  he  prescribes  for  his  friend  Fuscus,  a  coarse  good  eoough  u 
faras  it  goes,  bat  wofully  limited  in  scope.'  "  It  will  be  particululf 
profitable — and  so  it  is  laid  down  by  many — to  translate  either  from 
Qreek  into  Latin,  or  trom  Latin  into  Gre^.  This  is  a  kind  of  exer- 
cise which  will  furnish  you  with  propriety  and  brilliancy  of  ezpree- 
sion,  a  great  supply  of  ornamental  tnms,  foroe  in  exposition,  uai 
moreover,  by  imitation  of  the  best  models,  with  a  faoolty  of  invent- 
ing what  will  resemble  them."  In  the  same  spirit  he  recommend! 
history,  not  as  a  subject  of  scientific  study,  but  simply  as  a  litersr; 
exercise.  "  I  shoold  wish  you,"  he  says,  "  occasionally  to  take  up 
some  historical  topic ; "  letter-writing  is  advised,  "  for  a  conast 
and  pure  style  is  thus  aoqaired."  "  Even  poetry  is  a  fitting  relaia- 
tion,  for  it  is  marrellous  how  by  means  of  these  compositions  tbe 
mind  ia  at  once  exerted  and  refreshed."  In  the  same  spirit  the  note- 
books  which  Pliny,  like  his  uncle,  kept  always  at  hand,  while  wsit- 
ing  for  wild  boars  in  the  woods  above  Lake  Como,  no  less  than  when 
on  a  joamey  or  in  his  study,  were  used  more  for  the  convenience  of 
jotting  down  verses  or  happy  turns  of  thought  than  for  the  coDec- 
tion  of  facts.  We  have  only  one  direct  aUudon  to  the  Dacian  wan  of 
Trajan,  and  that  in  a  letter,^  in  which  he  points  out  their  capabilitiM 
as  a  subject  for  verse,  the  most  serious  difficulty  being  that  of  prevent- 
ing the  "barborouB  and  savage  names  from  showing  their  repug- 
nance to  Greek  metre,"  otherwise  the  subject  is  admirable.  "So 
vast,  so  poetical,  and  though  dealing  in  events  of  the  m(»t  real  clu- 
raoter,  so  like  fable."  Here  we  have  the  method  of  treatment  in 
germ,  which  was  developed  in  all  its  tiresome  monotony  by  Siliu^ 
ItalicuB.  For  philosophic  speculation  of  a  serious  kind,  Pliny  has 
OS  little  taste  as  most  of  his  contemporaries ;  bat  in  the  tricks  and 
turns  of  dialectic  he  takes  a  characteristic  delight,  of  which  the 
following  description  of  the  Greek  rhetorician  IsEeus  ia  sufficient 
proof.'  "  Great  as  was  the  reputation  which  had  preceded  IsaiiB, 
yet  he  was  found  to  surpass  it ;  his  powers  of  speech,  his  copious- 
ness, his  richness  are  extraordinary.  He  calls  for  several  subjecla 
of  discussion,  and  allows  his  hearers  to  make  their  choice,  ^equentlf 
even  to  select  their  sides.  He  rises  and  composes  his  attire,  then  be 
begins.  At  once,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  everything  cowis 
to  bis  hand,  profound  ideas  present  themselves,  end  expressions— o!>< 
each  expressions !  so  choice  and  polished !  His  preludes  are  to  tbe 
point,  his  narratives  clear,  his  attacks  vigorous,  his  embellifibineats 

noble He    indulges    in    frequent  enthymemata,  freqiKi' 

syllogisms,  concise  and  reasoned  out,  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  prodncf 

even  with  pen  in  hand.     His  memory  is  incredible ;  he  will  r^P^' 

from  a  long  way  back  what  he  has  spoken  extempore,  without  s  mis- 

(1)  i;pp.  Tii.  9.  (a)  ^9.  viii.  *.  (8)  Siip.a.3. 
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take  in  a  word.     To  this  degree  of  skill  has  he  attained  by  study 
and  practice ;  for  night  and  day  he  applies  himseU  to  nothing  else, 
LearBand  talks  of  nothing  else."     So  excessive  an  admiration  for 
wliat  was  after  all  merely  a  remarkable  tour  deforce  was  the  natural 
and  ineTitable  result  of  the  one-sided  rhetorical  education  of  the  day. 
Pliny  had  probably  just  finished  his   studies  in  the  rhetorical 
•diools  when,  in  a.d.  79,  he  lost  his  uncle.     From  Campania  he 
retained  to  Rome,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  began,  as  the  custom 
was,  to  practise  as  an  advocate  in  the  civil  courts.     Of  his  earliest 
ttsajs  at  the  bar  we  know  nothing,  and  this  stage  of  his  practice 
cannot  have  lasted  long ;  for  his  wealth  and  connections,  joined  to 
the  reputation  of  his  uncle,  all  pointed  to  a  more  ambitious  career 
than  that  of  a  simple  advocate.     The  military  profession,  attractive 
as  it  was  to  more  adventurous  and  active  spirits,  had  as  little  charm 
for  him  as  for  Cicero.     His  uncle's  official  course  had  been  limited  to 
the  Bubordinate  posts  under  the  Imperial  Government,  which  fell 
oatorally  to  the  lot  of  those  who  were  only  simple  knights.     But  his 
aephew  might  fairly  aspire  to  the  high  honours  of  senatorial  rank, 
uid  to  the  dignified  magistracies  to  which  a  seat  in  the  Senate  opened 
the  way.     It  was  no  doubt  with  a  view  to  this  traditionally  respect- 
able career  that  Pliny  underwent  a  short  probation  in  the  army,  for 
ft  certain  period  of  military  service  was  still  required,  from  candidates 
for  the  "magistracies  of  the  Boman  people."     The  young  Roman  of 
podtion,  however,  had  long  ceased  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  legion  as 
ft  private.    Instead  of  this,  he  obtained  a  commission  and  commenced 
ttrvice  as  military  tribune.     In  this  capacity  Pliny,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  entered  the  third  GfeUic  legion,  which  was  then,  and  had 
wen  for  a  long  time,  stationed  in  Sjrria.     He  seems  to  have  made  a 
'^•pectable  officer,  though  he  reports  badly  of  the  state  of  discipline.^ 
But  he  saw  no  active  service,  and  found  leisure  to  form  acquaintances 
Dnich  to   his   taste  with   the   Greek  philosophers  Euphrates   and 
^rtemidorus.^    His  whole  term  of  service  cannot  have  lasted  for 
^**we  than  a  year,  and  was  very  possibly  compressed  into  half  that 
^.    This  preliminary  soldiering  over,  Pliny  returned  to  Rome  to 
^i  for  office.     By  this  was  meant,  not  the  various  prefectures, 
^^gateships,  and  procuratorships  created  by  the  emperors  and  be- 
''owed  by  them  at   their   own   discretion,  but  the  old  legitimate 
ttpublican  magistracies,  which,  though  often  little  better  than  sine- 
•^  and  at  the  best  entailing  purely  municipal  duties,  still  retained 
Jtt^h  of  their  old  prestige,  and  carried  with  them  a  social  dignity 
^'^  was  eagerly  coveted.    The  lowest  of  them — the  quaestorship— 
P^e  ite  holder  the  rank  of  senator,  and  he  became  a  member  of  what 
^  virtually  the  peerage  of  the  Empire,  and  each  successive  step 
'ftiftrihim  higher,  till,  with  the  consulship,  he  reached  the  very  top 
®^^8odal  scale. 

(1)  JPatuy.  18.  (2)  j^.  i.  10 ;  iii.  11. 
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Pliny  entered  Boman  society  under  favourable  auspices.  Domitian 
Lad  been  only  a  short  time  Emperor,  and  had  not  yet  professed  &ai 
"  hatred  of  good  men  "  ^  which  darkened  the  closing  years  of  iis 
reign.  Pliny  was  no  doubt  known  to  him  through  hia  uncle,  and 
seems  to  have  stood  fairly  high  in  his  esteem.  But  apart  from 
imperial  patronage,  he  found  a  ready  admission  into  the  best  circles 
in  Rome.  They  were  not,  indeed,  the  most  fashionable  or  the  most 
aristocratic,  but  they  included  nearly  all  that  the  capital  could  boast 
of  moral  or  intellectual  worth.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of  austere 
Stoics  and  republicans  who  religiously  observed  the  birthdays  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius  and  wrote  the  lives  of  illustrious  victims  of 
imperial  tyranny;  but  the  majority  were  men  of  the  type  of 
Verginius  Rufus,  or  of  Pliny's  countryman  and  trusted  connsellot 
CorelliuH,  or  of  Cornelius  Tacitus ;  men  who  united  a  rare  aimplicitT 
of  life  and  purity  of  character  with  considerable  literary  culture  and 
much  practical  common  sense.  In  their  society  Pliny  passed  his 
time  till  be  was  of  age  to  stand  for  the  qusestorship.  He  seems  to 
have  now  resumed  his  legal  practice;  and  in  this  iotervul  also 
occurred  most  probably  his  first  marriage,  though  as  to  his  wife's 
name  and  origin  we  are  left  very  much  in  the  dark. 

In  the  year  a.d.  89,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  be  became  qusstor. 
His  candidature  was  no  doubt  powerfully  supported  by  such  friends 
as  Verginius  and  Corellius,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  enjoyed  the 
far  greater  advantage  of  being  one  of  the  candidates  recommended 
to  the  votes  of  the  Senate  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Such  a  recom- 
mendation was  decisive,  but  Pliny  received  a  further  mark  of 
Domitian's  favour  in  being  selected  for  the  Smperor's  immediate 
service  as  "  qua}stor  CECsaris."  *  He  thus  escaped  being  sent  to  a 
province  as  qutestor  to  the  governor,  while  enjoying  special  dis- 
tinction as  the  ordinary  medium  of  conununication  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Senate. 

His  next  office  was  that  of  tribune  of  the  plebs,  which  be  probably 
held  from  December,  a.d.  91,  to  December,  a.d.  92.  It  was  vith 
good  reason  that  many  in  Pliny's  day  regarded  the  tribunate  as 
nothing  better  than  "  a  shadow  and  an  empty  name."  *  The  tri- 
bunician  authority  held  by  the  emperors  apart  from  the  office  itself, 
was  at  least  useful  in  giving  the  sanction  of  republican  tradition  to 
their  rule  in  Rome ;  but  for  the  actual  tribunes  of  each  year  nothing 
was  left  but  rusty  prerogatives  and  the  memories  of  an  illustrious 
past.  Tet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  rather  sentimental  sympathy 
with  old  times  felt  by  Pliny  and  his  set,  and  of  his  own  noire  self- 
importance,  that  he  by  no  means  assented  to  the  ordinary  view  of 
the  office.  He  did  not,  indeed,  commit  himself  to  any  unseasonable 
rerival  of  its  powers,  as  did  his  more  thorough-going  friend  Rusticua* 

(1)  PoB^.  9S.  (3)  S/g>.  i.  23. 

(!)  ^p.  TiL  16.  (*)  Tm.  Ann.  xri  39. 
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traiy,  lie  speaks  in  the  Panegyric  of  its  "  quiet "  * — bat 
ly  lield  aloof  from  all  that  he  considered  incompatible 
7  obsolete  dignity,  and  in  particular  from  practice  in 
"  It  ai^teared  to  me,"  he  writes,*  "  most  unseemly  that 
presence  every  one  is  bound  to  rise  and  to  give  place. 
If  stand,  while  every  one  else  is  sitting ;  next,  that  one 
pose  silence  on  all,  should  himself  be  silenced  by  the 
igain,  that  he  whom  it  is  unlawful  to  interrupt  should 
I  to  actual  scurrilities.  ....  Moreover,  suppose  I  had 
d  to  in  my  official  capacity  either  by  the  person  for 
one  against  whom  I  appeared.  Should  I  interpose  lu 
aid  him  ?  or  ehoold  I  keep  quiet  and  hold  my  tongue, 
>  to  speak,  my  magisterial  capacity  ?  " 
;h  he  abstained  &om  practice  during  his  tribunate, 
in  virtue  of  his  qu^estorship,  a  senator,  and  a  new  and 
i  tor  advocacy  was  thus  opened  to  him.  It  was  before 
kat  political  prosecutions,  and  especially  soits  brought 
s  against  their  govcTnors,  were  tried,  and  the  pleaders 
were  usually  themselves  senators.  Pliny's  first  sena- 
:cnrred  apparently  in  the  year  after  his  tribunate.  In 
rith  his  friend  Herennius  Senecio,  he  was  appointed  by 
to  take  charge  of  the  suit  brought  by  the  Spanish 
Icetica,  with  which  his  uncle  had  been  at  one  time  con- 
at  their  former  governor,  Babius  Marea.*  Pliny  won 
,  hj  his  own  account,  gained  golden  opinions  for  the 
and  courage  be  displayed. 

Pliny  obtained  the  pnetorship  at  a  critical  moment  for 
for  the  section  of  Roman  society  to  which  he  belonged, 
es  agree  in  dating  from  this  year  a  sudden  change  for 
Domitian's  behaviour ;  and,  allowing  for  possible  exag- 
seems  certain  that  either  the  daugerons  capriciousness 
!  of  absolute  power  begets  in  all  bnt  the  steadiest  minds, 
I  frenzy  inspired  by  a  despot's  fear  of  hidden  foes  about 
[m,  as  it  drove  Caligula  and  Xero.and  possibly  Tiberius, 
■  attack  upon  all  in  his  neighbourhood  who  excited  his 
ealousy,  or  his  fears.  But  we  must  not  be  led  by  the 
Pliny  or  Saetonius  to  overestimate  the  extent  or  the 
storm.  The  vast  machinery  of  government  seems  to 
no  serious  shock  ;  the  provinces,  and  even  the  country 
taly,  were  untouched.  It  was  in  Home,  and  on  the 
Mophers,  and  literary  men  in  the  capital,  that  Domitian's 
iel£  For  them  the  three  last  years  of  his  reign  were  a 
terror.  Tacitus  declares  Agricola*  to  have  been  happy 
re  he  witnessed  their  horrors.  A  trembling  and  speech- 
rerawed  by  armed  force ;  men  and  women  of  high  birth 
I.  (3)  J^.  i.  23.         ^   (1)  Efp.  vii  »3.  (4)  Afrit.  44. 
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and  spotless  character  hurried  away  to  execution  or  to  exile ;  litera- 
ture and  learning  paralysed ;  and  vice,  in  the  shape  of  infonnen, 
legacy  hunters,  and  parasites,  rampant  in  Ugh  places — Buch,  accord- 
ing to  contemporary  vriters,  were  some  of  the  terrihle  features  o1 
theee  "gloomy  days."  Pliny,  though  he  escaped  onscathed  himself 
had  hia  full  share  of  anxiety  and  grief.  Hitherto  he  had  stood  higb 
in  Domitian's  favour,  and  his  recent  election  to  the  prtstorship  haij 
been  largely  the  work  of  the  Emperor.'  Bat  it  waa  no  lon^ 
possible  for  him  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of  a  patron  who  had  banisheij 
his  beloved  philosophers  from  Rome,  and  who  had  put  to  death  some 
and  exiled  others,  of  his  dearest  friends.^  For  the  time  ho  withdre* 
from  public  life,  and  postponed  his  chances  of  further  promotion  til 
better  days  should  come.^  They  arrived  at  last,  with  the  murder  o: 
Domitian  and  the  accession  of  Xerva,  in  a.d.  96.  The  Senate  ouct 
more  took  courage  in  the  presence  of  an  emperor  who  respected  ib 
dignity ;  there  was  a  general  revival  of  letters ;  the  exiled  professon 
of  learning  returned  to  Rome,  and  with  them  the  surviving  victim 
of  the  reign  of  terror.  The  tide  of  public  feeling  now  turned  strongl; 
against  those  who  had  been  implicated  in  the  late  persecutioiu 
"  Every  one,"  writes  Pliny,*  "  impeached  and  crushed  his  ovt 
private  enemies,"  and  such  notorious  informers  as  Marcus  Regolui 
trembled  for  their  safety.'  Pliny  had  his  own  task  of  vengeance  tc 
perform,  but  he  waited  until  the  £rst  heat  of  passion  had  cooled,  ant 
then  came  forward  to  clear  the  memory  and  chastise  the  murderer  o 
the  most  prominent  of  Domitian's  victims,  Helvidius,  the  son  o 
Helvidius  Friscus  and  of  Thrasea's  daughter,  who  had  been  con 
demned  and  executed  on  a  charge  of  treason.  His  accuser  vsi 
PubliciuB  Certus,  a  senator  of  position  and  influence,  and  now  consol 
designate.  Pliny  denounced  him  in  the  Senate  with  such  vehement 
and  succeaa  that  Certns  was  deprived  of  his  expected  office  by  Nerrs 
and  forced  "  to  surrender  under  a  good  prince  the  prize  he  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  a  bad  one."" 

In  the  next  few  years  of  Pliny's  life  there  is  little  to  notice.  Hf 
seems  to  have  held  in  succession  the  offices  of  prefect  of  the  mihtsn 
chest  and  prefect  of  the  public  treasury,  being  appointed  to  the  lattei 
post  early  in  a.d.  98.  Its  duties  were  evidently  irksome  to  him ;  tbev 
kept  ^'"1  a  prisoner  in  Rome  when  he  was  longing  for  the  quiet  and 
leisure  of  his  country  seats,  and  even  in  Rome  left  him  little  time  foi 
his  favourite  literary  pursuits.  "  Yet  why,"  he  exclaims  after  a 
description  of  the  philosopher  Euphrates,  "  speak  farther  of  a  man 
whose  company  I  am  not  able  to  enjoy  ?  For  I  am  engrossed  in  the 
discharge  of  an  office  as  irksome  as  it  is  important.  I  ait  on  the 
bench,  countersign  memorials,  make  ap  accounte,  and  writ«  a  vest 
number  of  most  unliterary  letters."  ^ 

(1)  Srp.  vii  16.  (2)  ^.  iii.  11.  (3)  Fanej.  S5.  (4)  Mpp.  ii-  13. 

(5)  S^.  i.  6.  (6)  Epp.  ii.  1!.  (7)  i^.  I  10. 
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ittll  prefect  of  the  treasury,  towards  the  end  of  the 
s  engaged  in  an  a&ir  on  which  he  hmked  back  with 
the  aatis&ction  with  which  Cicero  regarded  hia  defeat 
le  had  temporaril;  relinqoished  l^al  practice,  not  out 
the  dignity  of  a  poat  which  had  no  historical  aoaocia- 
xae  he  conld  not  spare  the  time  from  bis  official  duties, 
rer,  reqnested  by  the  province  of  Africa  to  conduct  tbe 

the  governor,  Marius  Priscns.  He  at  first  refoeed,  but 
rajan's  permission  he  undertook  tbe  task.*  To  us  the 
)f  the  case  lies  in  tiie  tact  that  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus 

in  it ;  but  for  Pliny  it  was  a  momentous  event,  and 
ion  of  Priscus  the  greatest  triumph  of  his  life. 

Piiscus  ended  in  January,  A.D.  100,  and  in  September 

on  the  consnlahip  to  which  he  had  been  designated 
nr.  The  man  who  had  rated  bo  highly  the  dignity  of 
was  sure  to  entertain  exalted  notions  of  the  consnl- 
this  respect  he  was  not  singular.     The  consuls  of  his 

tme,  merely  the  nominees  of  the  Emperor ;  they  no 

the  policy  of  Home  or  led  her  armies  ;  their  term  of 
1  curtailed,  and  there  were  often  six  successtve  pairs  of 
Dgle  year.  They  still  presided  in  the  Senate,  and  still 
lymbcds  of  their  former  power — the  purple  tc^,  the 
and  the  attendant  lictors ;  but  in  Rome  they  were 
le  presence  of  the  Emperor  and  the  more  sulwtantial 

imperial  prefects,  while  so  far  as  the  empire  at  large 
;  they  were  little  more  than  a  name.  But  though  its 
t^ativee  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  such  writers  as 
ican,  it  is  certain  that  the  consulship  was  still  r^arded 
lb  striving  for.  It  was  open  only  to  senators ;  and  to 
hat  a  dukedom  or  the  garter  is  said  to  be  to  English 
■e  a  man  precedence  among  his  fellows,  placed  him  at 
Roman  society,  and  invested  him  for  the  time  with  a 
rd  dignity  and  even  ^lendonr.  But  in  the  eyes  of 
erenced  tbe  traditions  of  the  republic  the  consulship 
ihan  this.     They  lost  sight  of  its  present  diminished 

glory  of  its  past  history,  and  to  them  it  was  a  crown- 
•e  permitted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  Fabii,  the  Metelli, 
"  What  else,"  asks  Tacitus  in  the  Agrieola,\  "  had 
tow  on  one  who  had  been  consul,  and  won  the  dis- 
triumph  ?  "  Pliny  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  consulship 
est  station  open  to  a  subject ; "  '  but  in  the  Panegyric 
ally  noticeable  is  the  way  in  which,  while  magnifying 
f  the  office,  he  allows  us  to  see  how  entirely  it  had 
e  piece  of  patronage  in  tbe  gift  of  the  Emperor.  He 
rell  on  the  fact  that  be  owed  his  elevation  to  Trajan 
.  U.  (3)  Jfrit.  44.  (3)  J^.  ii.  1. 
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sad  to  Trajan  alone.'  Though  he  had  formed  one  of  the  t< 
ordinary  consuls,  as  they  were  called,  who  took  office  in  Januar 
and  gave  their  name  to  the  year,  he  regards  it  as  an  especi 
mark  of  honour  that  he  was  appointed  for  the  Emperor's  nat 
month  ^  (September),  and  that  the  Emperor  had  done  him  t 
honour  not  merely  to  recommend  him  to  the  Senate  for  election,  b 
to  preside  at  the  ceremony  himself.  Of  the  events  of  Pliny's  she 
consulship  (it  only  lasted  about  two  months)  we  have  no  record ;  ai 
the  chronology  of  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  is  rather  uncertai 
It  was  the  custom  until  recently  to  place  his  governorship 
Sithynia  in  a.d.  103,  only  two  years  after  his  consulship,  but  Pi 
fessor  Mommsen  has  given  good  reasons  ^  for  thinking  this  date  t 
early,  and  he  suggests  the  year  111  as  the  most  probable. 

On  this  view  we  have  an  interval  of  about  ten  years  during  whi 
Pliny  seems  to  have  renuiined  stationary,  so  far  as  any  imports 
promotion  is  concerned.  It  is  possible  that  he  continued  prefect 
the  treasury  till  101.  We  know  that  he  asked  for  and  obtain 
from  Trajan  an  augurship ;  *  and  this  honour  probably  fell  to  hi 
about  this  time,  as  well  as  the  commissionership  of  the  banks  of  i 
Tiber  mentioned  in  two  inscriptions,  and  to  which  Mommsen  sees  i 
allusion  in  Ep.  v.  14.  To  the  same  interval,  100-111,  belong  al 
Bks.  III.-IX.  of  his  Letters,  so  that  though  we  cannot  trace  1 
career  with  any  chronological  consecutiveness,  we  have  a  fair  picta 
of  his  mode  of  life  under  all  its  various  aspects.  It  is  a  picture, 
we  have  said,  not  of  a  very  great  man,  but  of  one  who  was  a  ft 
specimen  of  the  beat  tendencies  of  his  time,  and  as  such  is  won 
study.  The  Kfe  portrayed  is  that  of  a  moderately  wealthy  ai 
highly  cultivated  senator,  a  successful  advocate,  and  a  writer 
some  celebrity  for  whom  fortune  could  have  little  more  in  stoi 
and  his  correspondence  has  about  it  the  air  of  a  satisfied  ambitio 
Though  still  a  busy  man,  and  often  impatient  of  the  occupations  th 
kept  him  a  prisoner  in  Rome,  his  life  moves  round  in  an  easy  cin 
of  routine.  There  ore  no  bitter  repinings,  no  unsatisfied  craving 
no  pressing  anxieties.  Even  of  his  posthumous  literary  fame  he  fe 
tolerably  secure.  He  ardently  desired  children,  but  he  was  st 
young  enough  not  to  despair  of  a  father's  honours.  If  he  was  ev 
troubled  with  forebodings  as  to  the  political  future,  he  does  Q' 
mention  tbem,  and  his  prevalent  tone  is  one  of  genuine  satisfactic 
with  his  age,  and  above  all  with  his  Emperor. 

His  year  is  divided  between  town  and  country.  Por  somemootl 
he  is  in  Eome,  engaged  in  legal  and  official  business,  yet  fintliii 
time  for  society  and  for  an  assiduous  attendance  on  the  recitation 
During  the  rest  of  the  time  he  is  away  by  the  shores  of  Lake  Com 
in  Etruria,  or  even  at  so  suburban  a  retreat  as  Laurentum,  enjoyin 

(I)  Paneg.  92.        (2)  Ibid.  I.e.        (3)  Hirmti,  iiL  66.         (4)  Ai  T.  13 ;  Mpf.  ir.  8. 
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and  kindness  of  frienda,  looking  after  kis  property, 

boars,  and  composing.  But  tkrougkout  he  is  the  same 
,  conscientious,  rath^  pedantic  optimist. 
3  complains  of  the  pressure  of  work  in  Rome,  it  is  clear 
ugkly  enjoyed  the  Taried  interests  of  life  in  the  capitaL 
nstant  practice  as  a  lawyer,  and  on  three  occasions  he 
ovincial  suits  in  the  Senate ;  but  the  bnlk  of  his  busi- 
ke  ciril  *coart  of  the  centumviri,  "  My  own  arena," 
'  Here  he  was  eagerly  listened  to  by  large  audiencea,' 
ler  by  his  reputation  for  eloquence  than  by  any  interest 

And  the  opportunities  for  effective  displays  of  rhetoric 
appreciated  by  the  speaker  himself.  He  ridicules,  it  is 
ng  pleaders  who  used  the  courts  simply  as  places  in 
laim.'  These  forward  youths  are  described  as  being 
f  an  audience  of  the  same  stamp,  hired  and  bought  for 
a  bargain  ia  made  with  a  speculator ;  in  the  middle  of 
seats  are  distributed  as  openly  as  in  the  dining-room  ; 
Dnsideration  these  people  will  pass  from  one  court  to 
(ut  though  Pliny  did  not  approve  of  this  abuse,  he 
letorical  view  of  legal  pleading  from  which  it  sprung. 
■  a  high  intellectual  pursuit.  The  applause  he  won  be 
oof  that  there  was  still  intellectual  interest  alive  in 
t  speeches  were  carefully  prepared,  and  after  delivery 
,  re>written,  and  published  as  literary  exercises,  to  be 
idmired  as  snch.  Repeatedly  in  his  letters  he  retums 
discussions  on  pleading  as  a  fine  art,  to  the  difference 
leading  and  an  oration,  to  the  merits  and  demerits  of 

to  the  tactics  of  attack  and  defence.  In  his  view  of 
uence  he  differed  from  the  young  advocates  whom  be 
ch  as  he  differed  in  his  political  theories  from  such  pro- 
nblicans  as  Helvidins  Priscos.  He  agreed  in  prin- 
I  correcter  taste  and  his  common  sense  saved  him  from 
xtremes  in  practice.  That  Pliny  had  a  Isi^  business 
,e  is  certain,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  derived  any 
uy  profit  from  it.  Things  had  indeed  greatly  altered 
e  when  the  patrician  patronns  felt  himself  bound  in 
fend  in  court  his  hmnhle  client,  and  though  there  was 
d  system  of  fees,  yet  the  customary  presents  given  by 
Iready  made  advocacy  a  lucrative  profession  in  the  time 
We  leam  from  Pliny  that  in  his  own  day  the  greediness 

advocates  led  to  the  presentation  of  a  remonstrance  on 
D  the  Senate  by  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  he  distinctly 
,  he  bi»»i«nlf  was  clean-handed.'     "How  glad  I  am,"  be 
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writes,  "  that  in  conducting  my  cases  I  have  always  declined  not 
only  bargains,  gifts,  and  fees,  but  even  presents  of  courtesy." 
Wealthy  aa  he  was,  he  seems  to  have  felt  amply  repaid  by  the  repu- 
tation he  acquired  aa  an  orator,  and  the  opportunities  which  hie 
legal  position  gave  him  of  asBisting  his  numerous  friends. 

Literatnre  and  law  went  hand  in  hand  in  Pliny's  life  at  Borne. 
Though  Trajan  had  little  personal  taste  for  letters,  he  maintained 
an  attitude  of  kindly  tolerance  which  allowed  them  a  free  scope. 
The  result  was  Been  in  a  busy  activity  which  filled  Fliny  vitb 
delight.  "  If  ever  the  polite  arts  flourished  in  our  city,  they  an 
flourishing  now ; "  "  Letters,  once  nearly  extinct,  are  being  wanned 
into  life  again. '"  The  names  of  Tacitus  and  Juvenal  give  eomt 
support  to  these  enthusiastic  statements,  bat  in  spite  of  these  ezcep 
tions  we  cannot  entirely  accept  Pliny's  rose-coloured  view  of  things, 
The  great  bulk  of  the  literary  men  were  either  persons  who  made 
letters  a  profession,  or  dilettanti  of  various  degrees  of  excellence  and 
ability.  For  the  first  class  Pliny  expresses  a  discriminating  edmin- 
tjon.  He  laughs  at  the  philosophers  "who  advertise  tlieirloveol 
wisdom  by  their  external  appearance,"  and  who  "  haunt  the  gym- 
nasia or  tiie  public  arcades,  and  amuse  their  own  leisure  and  that  ol 
others  with  lengthy  dissertations."  But  he  is  fasoinated  by  the 
eloquence  and  dialectic  skill  of  the  leading  Greek  rhetoricians  and 
philosophers.  He  longed  to  consume  whole  days  in  listemng  to 
Euphrates,  and  we  have  already  quoted  his  eulogy  of  Iseeus.  He 
has,  too,  a  genuine  sympathy  with  those  who  were  scholars  and 
nothing  else.  Of  the  same  Issaus  he  says,  "He  has  passed  his 
sixtieth  year,  and  is  stiU  a  scholar  and  nothing  else,  a  class  of  men 
than  whom  none  are  more  honest  and  straightforward."*  Very 
graphic,  too,  is  his  sketch  of  the  scholar's  small  retreat  and  quiet 
life,*  "  Tour  scholars,  when  they  are  proprietors,  are  amply  satis- 
fied with  so  much  of  the  soil  as  permits  them  to  lift  their  heads  from 
their  books,  crawl  along  their  boundaries,  always  keeping  to  the 
same  path,  knowing  all  thetr  tiny  vines,  and  able  to  number  their 
diminutive  shrubs."  These  prof^eors  and  scholaetici  no  doubt  did 
useful  work.  They  were  eloquent,  erudite,  and  laborious ;  they  did 
much  to  diffuse  that  general,  though  not  very  high  culture,  which 
was  a  feature  o£  the  age ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  had  to  struggle  lon^ 
and  painfully  against  poverty  and  the  chilling  indifference  of  the 
public.  But  we  lo<^  in  vain  for  any  signs  that  the  levivtl  of 
letters,  in  which  they  bore  their  share,  implied  any  real  awakening 
of  thought  or  any  fruitful  speculation.  If  ^ey  turned  for  a  moment 
from  nice  questions  of  dialectic,  or  learned  puzzles,  to  the  life  around 
them,  it  was  not  to  guide  or  elevate  it,  but  either  to  denounce  it  witb 
(1)  Bfp.  iii.  18.  (2)  Sfp-  ii- 1' 
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itter  cynicism,  or  to  look  away  from  it  again  to  a  past  which  they 

ould  never  recall.     The  same  absence  of  healthy  growing  life  is 

rren  more  conspicuous  in  that  other  section  of  the  literary  world  to 

which  Pliny  himself  belonged — the  literary  amateurs.     In  some 

cases  they  were  wealthy  men  who,  as  soon  as  possible,  gave  them- 

fldves  up  to  a  leisurely  and  retired  life.     They  studied  fairly  hard, 

tley  wrote  copiously  and  carefully,  they  collected  libraries  and  works 

of  art;  but  Silius  Italicus,  with  his  far-fetched  allusions,  his  pedantic 

imitation  of  Homer  andYirgil,  and  his  insipid  elegance,  was  probably 

a  &ir  specimen  of  his  class.     Others,  like  Pliny,  were  busy  public 

men,  who  found  ^  "  both  the  best  solace  for  grief  and  the   best 

Rsonrce  for  their  leisure ''  in  literature.     They  were  liberal  patrons, 

e^Mcially  in  the  matter  of  lending  their  rooms  for  recitations.    They 

poUished  their  speeches,  wrote  poems,  biographies,  and  essays,  and 

^>t  np  a  brisk  literary  correspondence  with  their  friends.     A  few, 

like  Pliny,  no  doubt  won  general  fame,  but  for  those  who  did  not 

tbere  was  the  compensation  of  a  mutual  admiration,  which,  if  Pliny 

ifl  a  fiur  specimen,  was  lavish  and  unstinted.    The  instances  were 

prolNibly  rare  in  which  they  nerved  themselves  to  the  serious  labours 

of  the  historian,  or  attempted  such  a  monument  of  patient  toil  as  the 

Natural  History.     But,  such  as  it  was,  Pliny  revelled  in  this  literary 

atmosphere.    Though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was  a  bad  reciter,^  he  was 

ttmtinnally  reciting,  and  assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  recitations. 

He  was  for  ever  sending  to  his  friends  copies  of  his  speeches  and 

koines  of  poems,  with  a  request  for  the  criticism  he  was  delighted 

to  bestow  in  return.    To  his  speeches,  indeed,  he  attached  extreme 

importance,  for  on  them  he  chiefly  rested  his  hopes  of  posthumous 

4me.    "  These  speeches  of  mine,''  he  writes,*  "  I  propose  to  revise, 

kit  the  results  of  such  great  toil  should  perish  with  me,  for  to  those 

who  take  account  of  posterity  whatever  is  not  perfected  is  as  though 

it  had  never  been  begun."    And  it  was  by  his  speeches  that  Pliny 

^  best  known  during  at  any  rate  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 

Xartial's  epithet  for  him  is  ''  facundus."  ^     His  poetry,  such  as  it 

waa,  seems  to  have  been  the  resource  of  his  later  years,  and  the 

majority  of  his  letters  were  not  given  to  the  world  till  after  his 

wnauUup.     Neither  Pliny,  however,  nor  posterity  have  probably 

much  reason  to  complain  of  the  accident  which  has  destroyed  the 

^eeches  and  preserved  the  correspondence.    The  former  would  have 

W  interesting  as  specimens  of  the  oratory  of  the  day,  and  would 

We  contributed  much  valuable  historical  matter,  but,  judged  by 

^^  alone,  Pliny's  literary  rank  would  probably  have  been  lower, 

^d  our  insight  into  his  life  less  complete. 

Keenly  as  Pliny  enjoyed  his  busy  life  in  Rome,  he  never  failed  to 
^^ioome  the  change  to  the  luxurious  ease  of  his  country  estates. 

^^)  -%p.  ToL  19.  (2)  I^  ix.  34.  (3)  £pp,  v.  8.  (4)  Mart.  ad.  19. 
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Above  all,  his  home  near  Comum  had  especial  charms  for  hie 
Here  he  was  among  his  own  people,  and  his  feeling  for  his  kinsfoj 
and  neighbours  was  strong  and  genuine.  It  is  true  that  his  ow 
family  circle  was  a  small  one.  He  had  married  twice,  in  thi 
gloomy  days  of  Domitian,^  but  seems  to  have  lost  both  his  fini 
and  his  second  wife  soon  after  marriage  and  without  their  having 
borne  him  any  children.  Early  in  Trajan's  reign  he  took  a  third, 
Calpurnia — and  though  this  union,  like  the  others,  was  barren,  it 
was  a  thoroughly  happy  one.  She  belonged  to  the  same  district 
with  himself.  Her  grandfather,  Calpumius  Fabatus,  and  her  aunt 
Hispulla  were  among  Pliny's  most  intimate  friends ;  and  she  herself 
though  much  younger  than  her  husband,  had  a  thoroughly  wifely 
sympathy  with  all  his  interests.  In  Pliny's  few  short  letters  to  her 
and  his  tone  in  writing  of  her,  a  fatherly  solicitude  and  pride  is 
mixed  with  his  conjugal  love.  "  You  will  be  glad,"  he  writes  to  her 
aunt,*  "  to  learn  that  she  is  turning  out  worthy  of  her  father,  worthy 
of  you,  worthy  of  her  grandfather.  ...  to  this  must  be  added  a 
love  of  literature  which  she  has  conceived  from  her  tenderness  for 
me.  She  has  got  my  works,  and  studies  them  and  even  learns  them 
by  heart.  How  great  is  her  anxiety  when  she  sees  me  going  to 
speak  in  court,  and  how  great  her  joy  when  I  have  spoken.  . . . 
Whenever  I  recite  she  sits  close  by  separated  from  us  only  by  a 
curtain,  and  catches  up  with  eager  ears  the  praises  bestowed  on  me. 
She  even  sings  verses  of  my  composing  and  sets  them  to  her  guitar, 
with  no  professor  to  teach  her  save  love,  the  best  of  masters."  Her 
grandfather,  a  wealthy  Roman  knight,  who  had  filled  the  highest 
offices  in  the  mimicipality  of  Comum,  and  been  a  liberal  benefact(»^ 
to  the  town,  is  invariably  addressed  by  Pliny  with  affectionate 
respect.®  The  visits  to  Comum  were  evidently  looked  forward  to  with 
pleasure  on  both  sides,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  when  they  came. 
But  he  had  old  friends  and  neighbours  to  revisit  as  well  as  hia  own 
kith  and  kin.  Among  them  were  such  men  as  Caninius  Rofns^  * 
wealthy  citizen  of  Comum  with  a  villa  on  the  lake,  and  moreover  a 
student  and  a  poet;  Calvisius  Rufus,  a  magistrate  of  the  same 
town,  and  Pliny's  trusted  adviser  in  matters  affecting  his  property; 
the  sister  of  his  old  friend  Corellius  Rufus,*  and  Annius  SeverttS. 
The  society  of  these  friends,  the  care  of  his  property,  and  of  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Comum,  shared  his  time  pleasantly 
with  his  studies  and  his  sports.  '^  I  was,"  he  writes  from  Gomnmi 
"  with  my  wife's  grandfather  and  her  aunt,  with  friends  long 
desired.  I  was  going  the  round  of  my  farms,  listening  to  a  nmnbei 
o{  rustic  complaints."      ''Are  you  studying,"   he  asks   Oaniniv 

(1)  £p.  ad  T.  2.  (2)  JSpp,  iy.  19. 

(3)  Tae»  Ann.  xvi.  8;  Eermet,  iii.  114 ;  Epp»  v.  11. 

(4}  Epp»  L  3;  yiii.  4;  iii.  19;  y.  7;  Tii.  11.       (5)  Epp.  v.  14. 
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Gshiiig,  or  Luntiiig  ?  Thej  can  all  be  united  at  our 
The  lake  aboundB  in  fish,  tlie  voods  which  Borroimd 
jne,  and  that  profonndest  of  retreato  in  incentives  to 
has  left  as  a  vivid  sketch  ef  two  of  his  villas  there ; 
ig  the  lake,  the  other  placed  at  its  very  edge.     "  Each 

its  special  charm,  which  their  very  diversity  renders 
le  to  the  possessor  o{  both."*  In  these  he  lived  the- 
life  which  he  admired  in  his  friend  Spurinna,^  and 
ier  days  he  looked  forward  to  "as  soon  as  a  regard  iw 
r  years  shall  permit  me  to  sound  the  retreat."  But 
«Ith  was  weak,  and  his  habits  almost  as  sedentary  as 
ncle,  he  seems  to  have  been  conscientious  in  discharging 
I  landlord.     To  his  freedmen  aud  slaves  he  was  a  kind 

master.  The  caree  of  property  naturally  worried  him 
nd  be  confesses  to  his  want  of  familiarity  with  &rming 
>ry  different,"  he  says,  speaking  of  his  accounts,  "are 
d  writings  with  which  I  am  conversant"     He  allades 

"  the  complaints  of  the  rustics  who  abuse  my  ears,  as 
right  to  do,  after  my  long  absence ; "  and  onoe  con- 
iese  rustic  grumblings  enhanced  the  pleasore  of  his 
liU.  Sometimes  the  difficulty  of  reletting  his  farms 
siderable  trouble,  at  others  a  bad  vintage  deprived  him 
ad  inclination  for  sport.* 

latorial  rank  and  frequent  absence  in  the  capital  did 
1  forgetful  of  the  duties  which  as  a  wealthy  landowner- 
bis  country  neighbours,  and  above  all  to  his  beloved 

Ae  little  town  of  Tifemum,  near  his  Tuscan  property, 
was  patronut,  he  built  a  temple  at  his  own  expense,  but 
lefoctions  were  reserved  for  his   native  town.     Such 

the  part  of  wealthy  citizens  was,  as  the  inscriptionB 
rove,  the  fashion  at  the  time.  It  was  at  once  a  gracefitl 
f  the  civic  tie  which  had  not  yet  qoite  lost  its  strength 
d  was  probably  especially  powerful  in  Korthern  Italy, 
iring  monument  of  the  virtues  or  generosity  of  the 

Pliny's  principal  gifts  to  Comom  show  a  careful  con- 
the  beat  interests  of  the  town,  which  probably  was  less 
is  own  strong  literary  sympathies  made  him  sensible  of 

have  been  its  educational  deficiencies.  To  remedy  one 
started  a  fond  for  securing  competent  teachers  who 

in  Comom,  promising  to  supply  himself  a  third  of  the 
quired.^  He  had  already  some  years  before  established 
Lry,  which  he  handed  over  to  the  local  authorities  in  a 
ich  he  bestowed  some  pains,  and  he  sent  it  to  a  friend  to 

(1)  Bpp.  ix.  7.      (3)  Sfp.  iiL  1.      (4)  Epp.  tu.  30 ;  ix.  16 ;  U.  30. 
;  L  IS :  ii.  13 ;  ir.  1 ;  £f.  adT.i;  Epp.  vi.  ZA ;  il  1 ;  L  19. 
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criticise.  At  the  same  time,  fallowing  the  example  set  by^If^erraliim 
self,  he  gave  a  sum  for  the  support  of  children  bom  of  free  parents 
A  happy  accident  has  preserved  an  inscription  in  which  both  tlieu 
bene&ctions  are  mentioned.  In  a  similar  spirit  we  find  him  ueui| 
his  influence  with  powerful  fiiends,  and  even  with  the  emperor  him 
self,  in  behalf  of  his  fellow-townsmen,  or  aasiating  them  with  gifts  o 
money.  Sometimes  it  is  a  military  tribunesbip  that  he  aaka  for,  a 
others  the  Jus  trium  liberorvm,  or  even  promotion  to  senatorial  nnl 
For  one  young  townsman  he  obtained  a  centurionahip,  and  gave  hii 
40,000  sesterces  as  an  outfit.  To  another  who  was  already  a  deeuri 
at  Comum,  he  offered  300,000  sesterces  in  order  to  bring  his  fortnm 
up  to  the  level  required  for  the  rank  of  Roman  knight.  And  v< 
may  believe  him  when  he  tells  us  that  his  liberality  was  not  thi 
careless  profusion  of  a  man  of  unbounded  wealth.  "  My  means,"  hi 
writes,  "are  to  be  sure  only  moderate,  while  my  rank  involve 
expenditure.  .  .  .  but  what  is  lacking  in  income  is  made  up  b] 
economy,  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  spring  from  which  my  liberslit; 
flows." 

It  must  have  been  an  unwelcome  summons  which  in  111  a.ii 
called  Pliny  away  to  the  governorship  of  Bithynia.  These  pro 
vincial  posts  were  no  longer  the  rich  prizes  they  had  been  in  th< 
days  of  Verres.  The  opportunities  for  money-making  were  fevei 
and  the  attendant  risks  of  prosecution  greater.  With  the  age  o 
rapid  conquest  had  passed  away  also  the  chance  of  making  a  gres 
military  reputation,  and  the  governor  usually  found  bimiiftlf  confine) 
to  a  rather  monotonous  round  of  administrative  business.  Bitiiynia 
too,  was  an  eminently  uninteresting  province,  and  Pliny  must  ha^ 
inwardly  cursed  the  necessity  which  banished  him  from  Italy.  Bn 
the  imperial  call  was  a  command.  For  some  reason  unknown  to  ua 
Trajan  had  resolved  to  withdraw  the  government  of  Bithynia,  fo 
tJie  time  at  least,  from  the  control  of  the  Senate,  and  to  send  out  i 
legate  of  his  own  choosing.  Pliny  was  already  well  known  to  him 
and  had  received  repeated  marks  of  his  favour,  and  his  selection  o 
him  for  this  post  was  a  compliment  that  it  was  impossible  to  decline 

The  correspondence  with  Trajan  which  forms  the  Tenth  Book  o 
the  Letters,  tells  us  all  that  we  know  of  Pliny's  provincial  ex 
periences.  It  extends  over  rather  more  than  a  year,  but  dose 
abruptly  without  any  indication  that  Pliny's  term  of  office  was  neai 
ite  end.  So  far  as  its  contents  are  concerned  it  consists  of  httle  elsi 
than  a  series  of  questions  on  various  official  matters,  and  of  th< 
emperor's  terse  replies.  The  existence  of  such  a  correspondence  i 
of  itself  an  illustration  of  the  changed  character  of  provincia 
administration  under  the  Empire.  In  Cicero's  day  the  governor  oJ 
a  distant  province  was  an  absolute  ruler.  His  commumcations  intl 
(1)  Etm*t,  iii.  66. 
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the  Senate  at  home  were  few  and  far  between.     Not  only  his  internal 
gOYemment,  but  his  frontier  policy  was  largely  in  his  own  hands. 
Of  Pompey's  campaigns  in  Asia,  and  Ca)8ar's  in  Gaul,  the  Senate 
had  only  the  most  meagre  information  until  all  was  over.     Very 
different  was  the  position  of  a  governor  under  vigorous  emperors 
like  Trajan  or    Hadrian.      Senatorial    pro-consuls    and    imperial 
l^tes  were  equally  the  vicegerents  only  of  a  higher  authority, 
iriiich  determined    the  main    lines  of    their   administration,   and 
iealoudy  resented  any  unseasonable  display  of  independence.     The 
postal  system  inaugurated  by  Augustus  had  rendered  commimica- 
tion  with  Borne  easy,  and  in  every  province  the  emperor  had  his  own 
ig€iit  in  the  procurator,  who  collected  the  revenues  of  Caesar,  and 
lAo  was  a  useful  spy  on  suspected  governors.     The  new  system 
ncared  a  more  stable  and  uniform  administration,  and  a  coherent 
fiontier  policy,  but  it  no  doubt  tended  increasingly  to  destroy  the 
idf-reliance  of  the  governors  and  to  overwhelm  the  emperors  with  a 
multiplicity  of   official    business.      In  Pliny's  case  his  excessive 
deference  to  Trajan's  judgment  occasionally  provoked  a  good-tem- 
pered remonstrance  from  the  emperor.     "  Remember,"  he  says  in 
«ie  letter,*  "that  you  were  sent   to  the  province  on  this  very 
•ccount,  that  there  was  much  in  it  which  seemed  to  need  rectifying." 
And  in  another  he  reminds  him  of  the  necessity  of  exercising  his 
own  discretion  in   "ordaining   and  establishing  what  may  be  of 
idvantage  to  the  permanent  quiet  of  the  province."^     It  is  clear 
from  this  correspondence  that  if  the  governor  had  fewer  oppor- 
tunities for  great  achievements  than  under  the  Republic,  the  routine 
Work  of  the  office  had  become  heavier ;  and,  moreover,  that  much  of 
ihifl  increase  was  due  to  the  gradual  collapse  of   the  local   self- 
goremment  in  the  separate  communities.     The  peculation  and  mis- 
nunagement  of  the  local  magistrates  was  evidently  one  of  the  evils 
which  PHny  was   sent  to   redress.     "Before  all  things,"  writes 
Trajan, "  you  should  examine  the  public  accounts  of  the  commu- 
tes, for  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  confusion  is  clear."  ^     And  this 
^^  found  necessary  even  in  the  more  privileged  free  states,   as 
^  were  still  called — as,  for  instance,  in  the  colony  of  Apamea, 
^kich,  however,  only  allowed  the  inspection  of  its  accounts  under 
protest.*    At  Pnisa,  at  Nicomedia,  and  at  Nicaea,  there  was  the 
■Mne  story  of  municipal  jobbery.      "  The  inhabitants  of  Nicomedia, 
ar,"  writes  Pliny ,*^  "  spent  3,329,000  sesterces  on  an  aqueduct  which 
was  left  still  unfinished,  and  was  even  demolished."     At  Nicaea  the 
theatre  had  absorbed  more  than  10,000,000  of  sesterces,  and  "to  no 
purpose,*  for  it  is  subsiding  and  gaping  with  huge  fissures."     To 
check  all  this  maladministration  was  no  light  task,  but  in  addition 

(1)  JS^.  X.  32.  (2)  JSpp.  X.  118.  (3)  £pp.  x.  18. 

(4)  JBpp,  X.  47.  (5)  JEpp,  X.  37.         ,  (6)  Epp,  x.  39. 
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tbere  were  fresh  public  worka  to  be  organized,  disputed  points  in  t^e 
charters  of  the  separate  towns,  or  of  the  province  itself,  to  he  setUed, 
judicial  suits  to  he  determined,  and  petitions  to  be  consideTed  and 
forwarded  to  Itome. 

The  language  of  the  correspondence  is  in  one  respect  interesttDg 
Pliny,  as  we  have  seen,  professed  admiration  for  republican  freedom 
In  the  Panegyric  he  lauds  Trajan  to  the  skies  for  his  constitutiona 
moderation,  his  respect  for  established  forms,  and  his  repnblicu 
afEability  and  simplicity ;  yet,  in  these  letters,  he  oflen  uses  pbra» 
which  belong  more  properly  to  an  Oriental  despotism.  The  appella 
tion  dominua  had  been  deliberately  rejected  by  Augustus  ani 
Tiberius  as  savouring  too  strongly  of  absolute  rule ;  and  Pliny  him 
self,  in  the  Panegyric,  emphasises  the  distinction  between  dominu 
and  the  more  constitutional  princeps.  But  the  habits  of  thetim 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  throughout  these  letters  he  invariabl; 
addresses  the  emperor  as  domtne.  Yet  it  must  be  said  to  the  credi 
both  of  Pliny  and  of  Trajan  that  there  is  none  of  that  servil 
adoration  which  disgusts  us  for  instance  in  Martial,  and  in  wliio 
emperors  like  Caligula  revelled.  On  Trajan's  side  there  is  a  friendl 
fanuliarity,  a  genial  appreciation  of  Pliny's  devotion,  and  a  wan 
interest  in  his  personal  welfare.  Ho  addresses  him  as  "  my  dearei 
Secuudus ;  "  he  is  fearful  lest  the  journey  to  Bithynia  may  have  bet 
too  much  for  his  slender  frame,  and  he  writes  with  kindly  sympsth 
on  hearing  that  Pliny's  wife  had  lost  her  grandfather. 

With  this  letter  the  correspondence  closes,  and  our  records  < 
Pliny's  life  come  to  an  end.  His  youug  wife  had  accompanied  hii 
to  his  province,  and  in  the  second  year  of  his  governorship  the  nen 
came  of  the  death  of  Calpumius  Fabatus.  She  was  anxiouB  I 
return  home  to  her  aunt,  and  Pliny  for  once  broke  through  his  ro] 
and  granted  her  an  official  passport,  though  her  errand  was  a  prival 
one,  "  I  knew,"  he  writes  to  Trajan,  "  that  I  could  give  good  rea» 
for  a  journey  the  motive  of  which  was  family  afEection."  Trajan 
short  reply  is  too  characteristic  not  to  be  quoted:  "You  were  rigb 
my  dearest  Secundus,  in  being  confident  in  my  intentions-  N( 
could  you  hesitate  to  do  what  would  have  been  done  too  late,  if  jo 
had  consulted  me  as  to  whether  your  wife's  journey  should  be  aide 
by  passports  such  as  I  have  authorised  you  to  issue,  particularlj  s 
your  wife  was  bound  in  the  case  of  her  aunt  to  enhance  the  grace  <i 
her  arrival  by  her  expedition." 

Such  is  our  last  glimpse  of  Pliny.  The  inscription'  which  record 
his  honours,  and  which  was  engraved  after  his  death,  mentions  non 
later  than  his  provincial  goveruorship,  and  if  experts  are  right  ii 
assigning  it  to  the  year  114,  Pliny  must  have  died  at  the  lat«s 
very  shortly  after  his  return  to  Italy.  Hekry  F.  Pelham. 

(1)  Hermti,m.  99,  112. 
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ilection  is  fast  approacliing,  and  the  day  bo  mncli  longed 
,  BO  mucli  dreaded  by  others,  cannot  now  be  greatly 
t  the  most  it  is  only  a  question  of  months,  or  even  veeks, 
andidates  will  be  tace  to  face  with  their  constituents, 
tiemselves  in  extolling  or  denouncing  the  powers  that  be. 
en,  perhaps,  not  be  without  interest  if  we  examine  one 
mt  element  in  the  contest,  and  one  which  it  is  to  be 
^iaes  considerably  greater  influence  over  the  elections 
id  do — I  mean  money.  Every  one  will  agree  that  the 
tions  has  increased,  is   increasing,   and   ought  to  be 

all  deplore  the  waste  of  money  involved  in  both  nncon- 
iU  as  contestod  elections;  while  nearly  all  are  agreed 
;  can  be  done,  that   the  expense  must  continue,  and 

inevitably  grow  larger  at  every  election.  In  spite  of 
rial  nnanimity  of  opinion,  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
aste  of  time  to  discoss  a  few  remedies  which  have  now 
sen  proposed  with  intent  to  abate  this  intolerable  burden. 
X0t  of  elections  is  a  serious  evil  has  long  been  acknow- 
l  as  far  back  as  1696  the  Treating  Act  mentions  "  the 
id  exorbitant  expenses  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  in 
the  freedom  due  to  the  election  of  representatives  of  the 
[  England  in  Parliament,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
ishonourable  and  may  be  destructive  to  the  constitution 
It,"  and  this  Act  was  framed  to  diminish  the  expense. 
jver,  little  effect,  and  was  followed  by  other  more  or  less 
during  the  time  of  the  Georges.  These,  though  they 
mewhat  purified  the  expenditure,  had  little  or  no  effect 
ng  it,  for  we  are  often  told,  as  an  excuse  for  our  present 
iditnre,  that  in  the  good  old  days  elections  were  some- 
lections ;  that  we  shrink  from  a  few  thousands  now,  while 
fortunes  were  flung  away  over  one  seat,  and  a  candidate 
pie  to  spend  a  king's  ransom  in  the  vain  attempt  to  wrest 

a  hated  rival.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  historical 
r  elections,  of  the  famous  Yorkshire  tussles  of  days  gone 
look  upon  these  contests  with  a  sort  of  pride  as  evidence 
log  obstinacy  of  Englishmen — which  we  so  highly  prize, 
ebrated  elections  are  quoted  as  if  they  were  the  rule,  and 
:eption ;  while  it  is  probable  that,  though  in  iscdated 
buknu  sums — which  have  certainly  lost  nothing  of  their 
expended,  these  really  expenaiTe 
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electiona  were  few  and  far  between.  There  were  so  many  absolnlelj 
close  boroughs  and  counties,  and  so  many  others  approaching 
that  bappy  state,  to  which  the  candidate  did  not  necessarily  exert 
himself  to  pay  even  a  flying  visit — ^unless,  indeed,  his  patron  wrote 
him  word  that  "  he  must,  he  was  afraid,  trouble  him  to  go  down  far 
one  day" — that  the  whole  number  of  contested  elections  was  in- 
finitely smaller  than  we  are  accustomed  to.  Most  boroughs  now 
feel  the  din  of  battle  and  the  striving  of  parties,  and  though  the 
counties  fought  are  fewer  in  proportion,  still  the  number  now  con- 
tested is  greater  even  than  a  few  years  back.  Then  in  former  timet 
the  actual  number  of  electors  was  much  smaller ;  and  though  then 
was  no  doubt  more  bribery,  this  was  a  small  matter  compared  to  tht 
heavy  Bo-called  "neceBsary"  expenses  that  have  now  to  be  borne 
for  the  increase  of  the  electorate  has  vastly  augm^ited  the  ezpeo' 
diture  on  agents,  canvassing,  advertising,  printing,  &c.,  &c.  In  tk 
way,  though  we  do  not  spend  so  much  on  any  single  contest  as  oui 
forefethers  did,  the  aggregate  expenditure  on  elections  is  probablj 
nowadays  far  larger  than  at  any  other  time. 

The  decay  of  personal  feeling  in  the  elections  is  no  doubt  tlf 
principal  reason  why  we  cannot  parallel  the  fabled  expense  of  somt 
of  the  old  contests.  In  these  the  personal  feeling  was  intense.  Thf 
Montague  was  pitted  against  the  Capulet,  the  Guelph  against  tli< 
Ghibelline.  Personal  jealousy,  spite,  revenge,  and  a  hundred  othei 
private  or  family  motives  induced  the  heroes  of  old  to  lavish  theii 
money,  and  often  their  blood,  in  these  contests.  A  personal  feeling 
is  the  one  that  reasons  least,  that  will  "gang  its  ain  gate"  regard' 
less  of  consequences.  So,  when  Lord  Hood  was  set  up  against  Foi 
or  a  Lascelles  against  a  FitzwiUiam,  no  counting  of  cost  waa  allowed 
the  contest  was  carried  on  with  unabated  vigour  as  long  as  &i 
purse  held  out,  or,  that  being  exhausted,  as  long  as  credit  could  bi 
pledged.  But  now — and  the  change  has  its  advantages — the  persona 
element  in  elections  is  nearly  always  subordinate  to  the  political 
The  party  and  the  programme,  not  the  man,  is  the  rallying  point : 
BO  there  is  less  pugnacity  and  more  weighing  of  expense ;  and  tht 
candidate  who  fights  the  seat  because  Jones  is  a  Conservative  or  :i 
Liberal,  and  not  because  he  is  Jones,  will  always  be  more  chary  ol 
his  money  than  if  he  were  to  personify  Jones  and  measure  all  hif 
strength  against  him.  Then  the  obvious  improvement  on  a 
lengthened,  excited  poll,  on  open  voting  and  unblushing  bribery, 
will  help  to  accoimt  for  the  difference  of  the  highest  totals  of  then 
and  now. 

However,  whether  our  forefathers  spent  much  or  litUe,  whether 
they  or  we  bear  the  palm  of  extravagance,  either  in  isolated  cases  or 
in  the  grand  total,  is  of  little  moment  to  the  question.  Their  bad 
preoedrait  should  not  in  any  case  be  followed ;  their  waste  does  not 
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istify  ours.  The  existing  evil  is,  not  that  a  few  contests  are 
uinonsly  expensive,  but  that  all  are  wastefully  extravagant ;  not 
ihat  we  spend  money  here  and  there  with  lavish  hand,  but  that  we 
iistribute  it  everywhere  with  indiscriminate  prodigaKty. 

Few  persons  have,  I  should  imagine,  a  true  idea  of  the  gross 
aggregate  and  average  expenditure  at  the  last  general  election.  The 
expenses  of  the  different  candidates  at  the  election  of  1874,  as  given 
by  them  and  by  the  returning  officers,  are  published  in  a  Parlia- 
mentaiy  paper  of  August,  1874.  The  "  published  *'  expenses  amount 
to  £1,046,630,  but  this  sum  does  not  really  represent  even  the  actual 
direct  expenditure.  In  some  cases  the  amounts  put  down  are  clearly 
ioaccarate ;  ^  in  many  cases  no  return  of  the  expense  is  given ;  in 
oihers  the  charges  of  the  returning  officers  are  given  as  the  whole 
exfenae,  and  it  is  a  manifest  absurdity  to  imagine  that  a  contested 
election  could  be  fought  without  any  personal  expense  at  all  on 
either  side.  These  omissions  woidd,  if  inserted,  swell  the  total  to 
at  least  £1,100,000.  Then  in  very  many  cases  it  is  notorious  that 
part  of  the  expenses  of  a  contest  is  not  revealed,  while  there  are 
oAen  indirect  and  undefinable  outgoings  which,  not  being  returned, 
ve  not  included  in  the  official  totals. 

We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  the  election  of  1874  was  a  particu- 
larly cheap  one.  It  was  unexpected,  short,  and  rapid,  and  the  usual 
weeks  of  expense  were  greatly  curtailed.  If  the  coming  election  is 
pot  off  till  after  the  close  of  next  session,  it  will  be  a  very  expensive 
(me,  for  the  preparations  will  be  severe  and  long  drawn  out.  There 
ia  no  doubt  that  more  seats  will  be  contested  in  1880  than  was  the 
caae  in  1874 ;  each  contest  involves  additional  expense  ;  it  is  there- 
fine  almost  certain  that  the  £1,100,000  of  the  last  election  will  be 
largely  exceeded  this  year. 

in  analysis  of  the  figures  given  in  the  Parliamentary  return  of 
August  3,  1874,  brings  out  some  startling  facts  on  behalf  of  the 
^laertion  that  money  has  a  much  more  powerful  influence  on  the 
ckctions  than  is  at  all  reasonable.  The  following  fact  alone  is 
•efficiently  confirmatory  to  merit  attention.  In  two  only  out  of  the 
^lurty-four  counties  in  England  and  Wales  which  were  contested  at 
Ae  election  of  1874,  the  defeated  candidate  spent  an  appreciably 
l^r  sum  than  the  victorious  candidates ;  it  so  happened  that  in 
wih  these  cases  one  candidate  was  standing  against  two.  In  the 
^  case,  that  of  Merionethshire,  the  Conservative  candidate  spent 
*^i472  and  polled  3,365  votes,  while  the  two  Liberals  together  spent 
*4|474,  and  the  senior  member  polled  4,100  votes.  In  the  other 
^  that  of  East  Suffolk,  the  Liberal  and  defeated  candidate  spent 
^6)487,  and  the  two  successful  Conservatives  together  but  £4,679. 

v)  For  hirtincfi,  the  cost  of  the  East  Surrey  election  is  returned  at  £1,014  (four 
^*''^^^].    II  ocrtainly  amounted  to  £14,000,  and  probably  cost  more. 
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In  three  other  cases  the  successful  spent  a  few  pounds  less  than  the 
defeated,^  while  in  the  other  29  contests  money  was  in  the  ascendant; 
and  often  the  majority  gained  varied  directly  as  the  money  spent 
We  find  the  same  result  in  the  cities  and  boroughs.  Out  of  the  172 
boroughs  contested  in  England  and  Wales,  the  economical  candidate 
was  successful  in  but  32  cases,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  hii 
economy  was  not  more  than  a  pound  or  two  above  that  of  his  HtiL 
In  the  other  140  cases  he  who  spent  most  was  twice  blessed  hj 
gaining  the  seat.  And  this  is  not  all ;  money  not  only  usually  wim 
the  seat,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  where  the  expenses  are  not 
equally  divided  among  the  candidates  who  stand  together,  it  placet 
him  who  expends  it  freely  higher  on  the  poll — whether  he  is  soccen* 
ful  or  unsuccessful — than  the  rival  or  colleague  who  is  careful  of  Ml 
purse. 

I  will  analyse  the  figures  given  in  this  return  of  1874  a  little  mat 
closely.  And  first  let  me  premise  that  in  speaking  of  "voters"! 
mean  in  every  case  voters  who  polled,  for  the  number  of  voters  oft 
the  register  is  never  an  actual  roll  of  existing  electors ;  some  of  tibs 
nominal  voters  are  dead,  many  names  are  duplicated.  Again,  tin 
number  of  voters  who  polled  represented  accurately  the  politial 
life — perhaps  tempered  by  money — existing  in  the  constituency.  Ii 
nearly  every  case  it  is  easy  to  judge  approximately  of  the  number  of 
voters  who  polled,  and  I  have  always  added  together  (in  any  simpb 
case)  the  highest  number  polled  by  Conservatives  and  the  corre- 
sponding Liberal  figure.  In  some  cases,  such  as  Tower  Hamlets,  ftr 
instance,  where  there  was  a  good  deal  of  cross-voting  and  plumping 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  arrive  at  the  correct  figure,  but  still  one  can  mab 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  voters.  I  shall  throughout  confiii0 
my  attention  to  England  and  Wales,  for  the  cost  and  the  TotJnf 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland  show  almost  identically  the  same  features. 

To  begin  with  the  counties.  Out  of  the  83  English  county  divisicnw» 
34  were  contested  in  1874,  and  the  cost  of  these  34  contests  amonntoi 
to  £366,300,  out  of  a  total  expenditure  on  all  the  counties,  contested 
and  uncontested,  of  about  £401,300.^  The  former  amount  representl 
an  average  expenditure  of  £10,800  on  election  expenses  for  each 
contested  county,  a  huge  sum  certainly.* 

(1)  If  one  candidato  was  standing  against  two  running  together,  and  spent  less  thtt  j 
the  two  together,  though  more  than  the  one,  I  have  taken  it  that  he  has  spent  lev;  ^  1 
the  expenditure  of  the  two  tells  equally,  or  nearly  equally,  in  favour  of  them  both. 

(2)  The  total  given  in  the  official  return  is  £383,740  as  the  expenditure  in  all  thi 
counties.    To  this  I  add  £14,000,  as  a  low  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  East  StiitqJ 
election  wrongly  returned;  and  I  add  also  £3,600  as  the  estimate  of  Conseryatrra 
expenses  at  election  in  Worcestershire,  not  given  in  return,  mRlring  a  grand  total  aa 
above  of  about  £401,300. 

(3)  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  the  above  warn,  ot  £366,300,  tba 
Conservativo  candidates  expended  £206,200,  and  the  Liberals  contented  themaelTet  irith 
spending  £160,100.    Certainly  they  lost  most  of  the  seats,  so  their  low  expenditore  did 
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cpensive  connty  waa  that  of  Dorhani,     In  the  northern 

00  was  spent  by  four  caadid&tea,  and  the  voters  who 
bout  9,000,  showing  an  expenditure  of  over  £3  a 
3  Bonthero  the  expeoiditure  by  three  candidatee  was 
rs  abont  8,600,  cost  per  head  £2  8s.  In  Derbyshire 
[landidates  spent  £13^00  for  4,400  voters,  giving  a 
oter.  Cnmberhind  Weet  was  only  jnst  about  half  as 
penditure  £7,170,  voters  4,300  ;  and  this  diminished 
runted  for  by  the  &ct  that  while  the  two  ConserratiTes 

£5,740,  and  their  voters  cost  them  £2  5«.  a  head,  the 
who  did  not,  however,  get  in)  only  expended  together 

voters  costing  them  IGt.  a  head.  Again,  in  South 
servatives  spent  £9,650,  or  £2  13<.  a  vote  (and  were 
d  the  Liberals  £3,850,  or  £1  8«.  a  vote.  In  Carmar- 
laccessful  Conservatives  spent  £5,369,  and  the  defeated 
£1,894. 

that  the  cost  per  head  of  voters  polled  &lls  below  £1 
I.  In  North  Leicestershire  the  cost  was  £6,000,  the 
a  5,000 ;  in  Middlesex  the  voters  and  the  cost  were 
le,  being  16,600  and  £16,000  respectively.  In  South 
8  were  5,700,  coat  (three  candidates)  £5,160.     Kent 

1  least  expenaive  of  counties,  the  three  diviaions  were 
2,400,  voters  polled  being  about  25,000 ;  in  the  weet 
ii  was  the  moat  expensive)  the  Conservatives  spent 
the  Liberals,  beaten,  of  course,  £3,600.  In  Sonth- 
ire  the  electors  were  less  expensive,  16,600  voters  cost 
[of  which  Conservatives  spent  £9,321),  per  head  16c.  3d. 
he  cities  and  boroughs ;  one  naturally  does  not  expect 

as  expensive  as  the  counties,  but  the  average  cost, 
0,  of  the  172  contested  boroughs  in  England  and  ^alea 
i  a  snm  to  be  compatible  with  parity  of  elections, 
uonnt  ^nt  in  the  boroughs  was  about  £430,000,  of 

was  expended  in  the  29  uncontested  constituencies. 
ha  were  contested  for  comparatively  minate  sums, 
ling  to  the  official  return,  was  fought  for  £100,  each 
ng  £50,  and  the  number  of  voters  who  polled  amounted 
qting  Wycombe  cost  £286,  voters  1,387,  showing  a 
of  only  4».  Id.  Liskeard,  voters  663,  cost  £377,  cost  per 
Tavistock,  voters  635,  cost  £534,  or  nearly  16s.  lOd. 
lere  are  many  amkall  places  where  the  cost  per  voter 
■  exceeds  £1,  snch  for  instance  as  Abingdon,  voters 
93;    Bervick-on-Tweed,  voters  1,150,   cost  £1,090; 

WaUi  conterted  conntiM  the  ConMrrktiTM  «pent  £22,900,  ind 
,TM,  aHowiiig  £1,000  u  the  eo«t  of  the  OKnamnuhire  craiteat,  not 
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Devizes,  Toters  760,  cost  £779;  vhile  tlie  Maldon  Toten  c« 
£1  10«.  9d.  each,  and  those  of  Eveaham  £1  lis.  5d.,  the  voters  beinj 
645,  and  the  cost  £1,012. 

Among  cheap,  moderate-aized  boroughs  Macclesfield,  voters  6,00( 
cost  £1,000,  per  head  3«.  id. ;  and  Birkenhead,  where  the  cost  pc 
head  is  4i.  3d.,  stand  prominent.  On  the  other  hand  Dnrhai 
(which  vainly  attempted  to  vie  with  the  county  in  expense)  coi 
£2,560,  while  votes  polled  were  only  1,770,  at  a  cost  of  £1  9».  eacL 
and  the  candidates  of  Shaftesbury  and  Sandwich  spent  about  £1  3 
on  each  voter.  Among  larger  places  the  following  were  fought  fc 
what  must  be  considered  (in  comparison  with  the  averse)  reasoi 
able  sums : — Oldham  is  first  with  voters  17,000,  cost  £1,108,  givin 
a  cost  per  voter  of  only  Is.  S^d. ;  Leeds,  voters  33,000,  cost  £4,20: 
shows  cost  per  voter  2s.  ^d. ;  Liverpool,  37,000,  £7,040  and  3t.  9i 
respectively ;  Halifax,  9,500,  £1,464  and  3s.  O^d. ;  Bolton  has  11,77 
voters,  cost  £1,940,  per  head  3s.  4d. ;  while  Bristol  is  somewlu 
higher,  with  17,440  voters,  at  a  cost  of  6e.  a  head. 

The  University  towns  are  select  and  expensive,  each  votw  coetin 
about  £1,  Cambridge  paying  £3,593  for  her  3,620  voters,  an 
Oxford  £4,530  for  her  4,500  voters.  Some  of  the  modentte-size 
boroughs  are  very  expensive — Aylesbury,  voters  3,385,  cost  pe 
head  £1  8s.  5rf. ;  Denbigh  per  head  £1  7». ;  Worcester,  voters  4,30( 
cost  £6,328,  per  head  £1  9s.  5|(f. ;  and  Dover,  where  each  vote 
cost  £1  lis.  Sd.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  compare  the  cost  ( 
the  different  divisioDS  of  the  Metropolis— 


Sonthwark     . 

.    13,000  voters  cost   £3,200. 

Finsbury   .     . 

.    21,000 

£4,025. 

Hackney    .    . 

.    20,000 

£6,060. 

Marylebone  . 

.     18,000 

£6,800. 

Greenwich     . 

.    12,160 

£6,110. 

LambeUi.    . 

.    23,400 

£8,060. 

Tower  Hamlets 

.     17,000 

£10,200. 

Westmuuter 

.     14,000 

£9,000. 

Chelaaa     .    . 

.     16.370 

£11,430. 

City     .    .    . 

.    15,000 

£1S,600. 

In  many  cases  we  find  a  vast  disparity  in  the  stuns  spoit  by  th 
two  sides,  and  money  nearly  always  carries  the  day ;  for  instance,  i 
Brighton  the  Ck>nservatives  spent  £2,550,  and  obtained  a  majont; 
of  about  1,000,  while  the  Liberals  only  spent  £888 ;  at  Gateshw 
the  Liberal  spent  £2,375  against  Oonserrative's  £542,  and  was  silc 
cessM.  At  OardifiT,  however,  though  the  Conservative  lavished  jn£ 
double  the  sum  spent  by  the  Liberal,  he  was  in  a  minority  of  nine. 
The  total  cost  of  the  Scotch  elections,  counties  and  borougbf 
{I)  Ths  Citf  alone  hu  fonr  nsmben,  the  otlier  Metropolitan  bonaglu  biTinf 
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£121,780  ;  the  correaponiling  figure  f<H-  Ireland  is  given 
tnit  certainly  lai^ly  exceeded  this  siun,  for  in  twenty- 
no  return  "  is  given,  while  in  twelve  others  the  "  total 
more  tlian  the  rehimiog  officers'  expenses;  in  lact  the 
r  aa  Ireland  is  oontxmed,  is  very  defective. 
t  theae  figures  will  lead  as  irresistibly  to  the  ctHLcInsion 
ndidate  caatfl  his  bread  in  greater  profusion  dian  his 
pon  the  waters  of  a  constituency,  it  will  retom  to  him 
days.  . 

time  to  consider  the  difTcrent  causes  of  election  expense^ 
hether  some  or  all  of  them  might  not  with  advantage  be 
ibolished. 

mtiee,  and  in  five  straggling  boroughs,  one  costly  source 
lich  is  not  suj^Mned  to  be  permitted  in  ordinary  boroughs, 
iw  is  often  broken  in  this  respect,  is  allowed  and  legalised. 
ible  cost  is  that  of  conveying  voters  to  the  poll  on  the 
on,  either  by  means  of  horses  and  vehicles,  or  by  pro- 
i  with  iree  railway  passes.  In  a  large  and  populous 
part  of  the  candidate's  "  daty  "  involves  him  in  much 
has  to  convey  not  only  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the 
ores  of  o&er  electors  who  are  perfectly  fit  and  capable  of 
tbe  poll,  but  who  are  not  averse  to  a  lift  at  the  can- 
xLse.  Of  coarse  he  baa  to  pay  through  the  nose  for  the 
he  is  obliged  to  hire ;  the  happy  possessors  of  hireable 
eys,  or  vehicles  have  him  at  their  mercy,  and  can  charge 
ke.  ]ji  any  case  the  supply  is  pretty  certain  to  be  in- 
'  the  demand,  aTll^  ^e  side  which  is  sharper  than  the 
ists  the  longer  purse,  may  manage  to  secnre  nearly  all 
nces  in  the  constituency,  and  cany  their  own  voters 
r  to  the  poll,  while  the  other  side  has  to  walk  or  abstain. 
,be  astntenesB  or  the  money  of  one  candidate  facilitates 
r  some  and  throws  obstacles  in  the  way  of  others,  while 
lily  to  be  on  the  same  footing. 

rho  is  able  to  secure,  at  a  high  rate,  the  carri^^  and 

elector,  does  probably  also  buy  the  votes  and  influence 

The  latter  having  pocketed  a  good  sum,  will  probably 

the    leoat  he    can    do  is  to  throw  in  his  vote    and 

g  of  voters  were  declared  ill^al,  it  would  be  neoessary 
he  number  ot  polling  places  in  the  counties ;  this  woold 
extra  expense,  and  tins  oipense,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
to  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  difficulties 
lold  thus  be  lessened,  and  distance  would  no  longer  be 
B  the  way  of  an  elector  recording  his  vote.  The  help  of 
nvcying  must  still  be  allowed,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
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tliat  a  candidate  would  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  vbeeled  power 
among  bis  f  riendB  to  take  tbose  to  tbe  poll  wbo  were  for  the  moment 
physically  unable  to  go  in  any  other  way.  The  amount  of  voluntary 
help  would  be  limited,  compared  to  the  present  lavish  carrying  oi 
voters,  hut  with  a  larger  number  of  polling  booths  the  meam  ol 
voting  would  be  practically  brought  more  witiiin  the  reach  of  ererj 
Sector  than  at  present. 

It  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  losa  or  gain  that  vould  accrue  to  tbi 
two  rival  political  parties  from  tbe  abolition  .of  conveying.  ] 
believe,  however,  that  they  would  more  or  less  balance.  The  count] 
Conservatives  have  their  chief  following  in  the  country  districts  iui( 
villages,  while  tbe  Liberal  party  are  strongest  in  the  small  town 
comprised  in  the  county  division.  The  Conservatives  would  nearl; 
everywhere  command  the  largest  amount  of  voluntary  assistance  ii 
conveying  voters ;  so  that  while  they  would  require  the  greate 
amount  of  conveyance,  tbey  would  also  possess  it ;  the  Liberal 
would  have  less  means,  but  would  require  less,  and  the  result  woul 
be  about  equal. 

All  the  other  reforms  I  shall  mention  would  apply  equally  t 
counties  and  boroughs ;  and  if  elections  are  to  be  free,  uncormpi 
and  less  expensive,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  adopt  them  in,  whol 
or  part.  The  first  reform  would  be  tbe  abolition  of  all  paid  agent 
with  tbe  exception  of  tbe  "  election  expenses  "  agent  now  require 
by  law.  It  IB  perhaps  advisable  and  necessary  to  have  one  pai 
agent  as  the  official  paymaster  and  representative  of  the  candidate,  ( 
be  referred  to  in  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute.  In  a  borough  which : 
sure  to  be  of  a  limited  extent  one  agent  ought  to  be  sufficientl 
come-atable  for  all  electors  and  friends,  and  there  is  no  excuse  1 
justify  more ;  but  in  tbe  case  of  a  county  it  is  said  that,  as  the  r< 
presentation  is  spread  over  many  square  miles,  a  single  agent  wool 
be  practically  of  little  or  no  good,  and  throughout  the  greater  pa: 
of  the  constituency  the  candidate  would  be  unrepresented.  Bt 
unless  a  candidate  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  and  unless  pari 
politics  are  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  the  county,  be  will  be  easily  ab 
to  obtain  the  assistance  of  friends  to  represent  him  at  each  centn 
and  tbe  friend  will  probably  be  more  efficient,  and  certainly  le 
expensive  than  a  paid  agent.  If  the  county  cares  so  little  aboi 
politics  that  the  "  party  "  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  voluntai 
belp  to  form  the  necessary  committees,  then  the  candidate  is  so  litti 
likely  to  be  successful  that  his  chances  ought  certainly  not  to  i 
improved  by  allowing  him  indirectly  to  bribe  a  few  men  by  emploj 
ing  them  as  paid  agents. 

At  present  it  is  the  custom,  especially  in  counties,  to  employ  b 
infinity  of  agents  scattered  up  and  down  over  the  face  of  the  coi 
atituenoy.    One  at  every  centre,  one  in  every  village  or  hamlet 
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\  vherever  it  is  possible  to  have  one  there  is  posted  a  paid  agent  to 
=  attend  to  the  interests  of  his  master.     The  paying  of  multitudinous 
igents  is  really  little  else  than  indirect  bribery.     The  agent  probably 
has  the  power  of  influencing  a  certain  number  of  votes,  and  so  may 
become  a  little  centre  of  unlawful  persuasion.     He  may  not,  it  is 
true,  Yote  himself,  but  his  interest  is  bought  and  paid  for,  though 
it  is  supposed  that  all  votes  are  nowadays  ''  free  as  air,  pure  as 
ffliow."    It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  rich  candidate  to  multiply 
agents,  for  the  more  agents  bought  the  more  votes  he  can  command, 
and  the  better  will  be  his  chances.     What  one  side  does  the  other  is 
i)onnd  to  do  also  if  it  desires  to  win,  and  so  the  agents  and  the  votes 
4ey  influence  comprise  no  small  part  of  the  constituency.     The  paid 
agent  is  really  of  very  little  practical  use,  except  that  his  employ- 
ment secures  a  certain  number  of  votes ;  the  free  and  independent 
elector  is  not  very  fond  of  being  canvassed  by  a  hired  servant,  he 
Rsents  the  intrusion,  and  in  many  cases,  unless  the  visit  is  followed 
by  a  call  from  some  friend  of  the  candidate,  he  will  vote  wrong 
flirongh  pique. 

The  agent — ^not  to  speak  of  his  own  modest  honorarium — is  a 
great  source  of  expense ;  he  wishes  of  course  to  appear  most  zealous, 
be  wishes  to  seem  worthy  of  his  hire,  and  consequently  he  telegraphs 
to  the  central  committee  as  often  as  he  can  on  the  most  trivial 
pretexts,  spares  no  expense,  sends  for  bills,  addresses,  placards  with- 
oat  number,  does  not  stint  his  advertisements,  is  fussy  and  im- 
portant, and  in  three  cases  out  of  four  is  a  mere  money-sucker, 
ttseless  not  from  want  of  will  perhaps,  but  from  want  of  power. 

It  may  be  said  that  it  is  diificult  to  determine  the  point  at  which 

the  actual  necessary  servant  or  messenger  merges  into  the  agent, 

httt  I  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  any  practical  difficulty 

hi  drawing  the  line.      The  class  of  paid  agents  is  a  very  much 

bigher  one  than  that  of  mere  drudges,  for  it  is  usually  recruited 

fcom  the  ranks  of  petty  attorneys,  clerks,  &c.     In  the  case  of  an 

^fiction  petition,   if  it  could  be  proved   that   several   men  were 

^ployed  and  paid,  and  yet  were  not  used  as  messengers  or  for  any 

"necessary"  purpose,  such  hiring  should  void  the  election.     It  is 

nought  by  some  that  in  order  to  prevent  personation  and  other 

^fiction  tricks  it  is  necessary  on  the  day  of  election  for  the  candi- 

^  to  be  represented  at  each  polling-booth  by  an  agent.     This  is 

hy  no  means  a  necessity,  and  if  such  assistance  were  required  the 

^didate  should  be  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  voluntary  sources,  and 

^  he  allowed  to  engage  and  pay  men  for  the  purpose ;  at  the  time 

w  counting  the  votes  one  paid  agent  would  be  amply  sufficient  to 

**P^nt  him.      Paid  agents  constitute  a  pressure  on  the  voters 

^^h  should 'be  made  illegal,  for  their  appointment  is  a  practical 

"*«^ment  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bribery  Acts. 

1^  is  probable  that  the  abolition  of  paid  agents  and  the  cessatioa 

^^^  xxvii.  HA  8 
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of    conveying    would   result  in  a    somewhat    smaller    number  of 
voters  taking  the  trouble  to  record  their  votes,  and  this  would  be 
thought  an  evil  by  many.      I  cannot,  however,  see  that  there  would 
be  any  harm  in  such  a  result ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  elec- 
tions would  be  more  fairly  representative  of  opinion  than  they  aw 
now.     If  a  man  is  too  apathetic  to  do  his  duty  in  recording  his  vote^ 
it  shows  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of,  or  no  interest  in  politics ;  and 
therefore  the  vote  of  a  man — whether  he  be  Conservative  or  Liberal 
— who  at  some  little  inconvenience  to  himself  will  take  the  troohle 
to  give  it,  is,  as  an  expression  of  opinion,  a  much  more  valuaUft 
element  in  the  representative  system  than  that  of  one  who  does  not 
care  two  straws  whether  the  Conservative  or  Liberal  is  successful; 
and  if  the  indifferent  man  fails  to  record  his  vote  because  he  has  not 
been  dragged  to  the  poll,  his  abstention  is  no  loss  to  the  body  politk 

The  next  reform  is  one  that  would  not  exactly  diminish  tk 
expenses  of  election,  but  would  only  to  a  certain  extent  change  tin 
incidence  of  the  cost.  Should  not  the  official  expenses,  the  exp«M* 
incurred  by  the  returning  officers,  be  borne  by  the  rates,  or  by  tl» 
Imperial  Treasury  instead  of  falling  on  the  candidate  ?  Why  shouU 
there  be  in  this  matter  a  diametrical  difference  between  a  Pariiir 
mentary  and  a  School  Board  or  Municipal  election  ?  In  the  ktt» 
cases  the  candidates  need  not  spend  one  halfpenny  on  the  electioai 
unless  they  choose ;  all  the  expenses  of  advertising  the  namBik 
erecting  or  hiring  polling-booths,  providing  ballot-boxes  and  voting" 
papers,  and  other  official  outlays,  are  defrayed  by  the  rates.  Bntil 
the  former  case  all  the  public  expenses,  often  amounting  to  sevenl 
hundred  poxmds,  must  be  paid  by  the  candidate.  The  aspirant  fe 
Parliamentary  honours  cannot,  do  what  he  will,  go  through  ifl 
election,  contested  or  not,  without  having  to  pay  something.  H* 
pays  for  that  which  the  country,  having  imposed  as  the  parapbef* 
nalia  of  an  election,  should  pay  for  itself,  instead  of  #vM*tiTig  tto 
burden  on  him  who  is  willing  to  do  his  duty  by  devoting  his  tiin* 
to  public  affairs. 

A  few  figures  will  show  that  these  necessary  expenses  are  no  ligb^ 
charge.     In  Middlesex  the  amount  of  returning  officers'  fees  ¥»• 
£2,373,  equal  to  a  cost  of  nearly  3s,  a  voter ;  this  was  an  exceptio**^ 
ally  large  charge,  but  in  nineteen  other  counties  of  England  a»i 
Wales  the  charges  exceeded   £1,000.      In  Buckinghamshire  Hb^ 
charge  was   £1,114,  or   4«.  8d.  a  voter  polled;    in  East  Stareff* 
£1,014,  or  Is,  lOid,  a  head;  South-East  Lancashire,  £1,554;  Wai* 
Worcestershire,  £1,066,  or  4s.  9d,  a  voter ;    in  Carmarthenshire 
£1,244,  or  4s.  a  voter;  while  in  Radnorshire,  with  but  1,820  voters 
the  charge  was  £696,  equal  to  a  cost  of  7s.  8d.  a  voter.     These  wef^ 
all  contested  counties ;  among  uncontested  the  charge  varies  iitti^ 
£32  16s.  in  the  case  of  Westmoreland  (two  membOTs)  to  £626 
Montgomeryshire  (one  member). 
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ghest  cliarge  in  any  city  or  borougli  was  that  in  Lambeth, 
)er  head  of  voters  Is.  8^d.  In  eleven  other  cases  (ohieQy 
letropolitan  boroughs)  the  charge  exceeded  £1,000.  la 
y  it  amounted  to  £438,  or  2s.  7d.  a  head ;  Bridgnorth  to 
J  St  Edmunds  to  Is.  3\d. ;  Ghristchuroh  2s.  9d. ;  in  Radnor 
the  charge  was  particularly  high,  being  at  the  rate  of  6s.  a 
Ihe  lowest  charge  in  a  contested  borough  vas  that  of  Kiob- 
ly  £12.  The  member  for  Harwich  was  only  mulcted  in  the 
I.  6d.  for  official  expenses ;  this  was,  of  course,  an  unopposed 
The  total  of  the  official  expenses  throughout  Great  Britain 
1  to  £142,575,  of  which  £45,713  was  expended  in  the 
and  Welsh  counties. 

h  figures  have  been  given  to  show  that  the  charges  of  the 
r  officers  help  very  materially  to  swell  the  election  expenses. 
art  of  the  outlay  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  shoulder  of 
idate  to  that  of  the  public,  it  should,  I  think,  be  made  a 
)n  the  Imperial  Exchequer  and  not  be  levied  on  the  rates, 
mditure  is  for  national  not  for  local  purposes,  and  should 
;  be  borne  by  the  taxpayer  and  not  by  the  ratepayer.     The 

of  the  returning  officer  could  not  be  increased  by  local 
,  while  if  it  were  to  the  interest  of  the  ratepayers  to  avoid  a 
a  good  deal  of  political  life  would  be  stamped  out  by 
nents  and  agreements,  and  this  would  be  an  evil.  Then  a 
would  perhaps  feel  more  independent  if  he  knew  that  the 
generally,  and  not  his  constituents  particularly,  had  borne 
he  cost  of  returning  him. 

ontended  that  these  expenses  are  of  some  use  as  a  check  on 
y  or  disreputable  nominations,  and  that  unless  there  were 
ig  to  pay,  many  notoriety-hunting  men  would  come  forward 
hope  of  being  returned,  and  would  involve  constituencies  in 
and  turmoil  for  no  practical  result ;  and,  unfortunately,  our 
ge  of  human  nature  entirely  confirms  us  in  this  opinion. 
%  thought  that  the  only  simple  and  efficient  check  were  still 
I  a  certain  money  payment,  even  then  the  present  uncertain 
t  might  be  conunuted  into  a  fixed  sum ;  and  it  might  be 
that  in  every  case  the  candidate  at  his  nomination  should 
r,  or  give  proper  security  to  the  returning  officer — or  some 
fficial— for  £100  or  £200 ;  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he 
not  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  poll.  The  expenses  of  the 
ig  officers  would  still  of  course  varj',  but  the  candidate 
n  no  case  be  called  upon  for  a  greater  sum  than  tho  fixed 
un.  If  it  happened  that  the  official  expenses  exceeded  the 
contribatioDB  of  the  candidates,  tho  balance  would  have  to  be 
p  from  public  sources ;  while  if  these  expenses  did  not  amount 
nun  realised  from  the  candidates  they  would  be  entitled  to 

back  the  unexpended  balance  to  be  divided  equally  among 
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them.  There  might  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  the  proper 
amount  that  should  be  levied  from  the  candidates :  if  the  sum  wen 
small  it  would  be  no,  or  very  little,  check ;  if  it  were  large  it  would 
be  too  much  of  a  deterrent.  I  should  say  that  a  sum  of  £150  to 
£200  would  be  a  happy  medium  ;  this  is  the  sum  for  which  the  can- 
didate has  to  give  security  to  the  returning  officer  in  constituencies 
of  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  electors.  The  sum  (or  securi^) 
which  the  returning  officer  is  now  entitled  to  demand  varies  from 
£150  in  constituencies  of  under  one  thousand  electors,  to  £1,000 
where  the  registered  electors  exceed  thirty  thousand.  But  if  part  d 
the  cost  is  to  be  paid  from  the  taxes,  the  maximum  sum  required  of 
the  candidate  should  be  the  same  whatever  the  size  of  the  coa- 
«tituency ;  the  poor  man,  as  far  as  the  official  expenses  are  concemeil, 
should  not  be  in  a  worse  position  to  contest  the  larger  than  ike 
smaller  constituency. 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  same  beneficial  result  in  pie* 
venting  unworthy  candidatures  would  ensue  if  the  would-be  candidal 
were  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  & 
returning  officer,  as  caution-money,  to  be  returned  to  him  withoat 
deduction  after  the  election.  But  this  could  hardly  be  considered  t 
check,  for  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  a  man,  utterly  unfit  to  repre- 
sent a  constituency,  to  raise  on  loan  the  £100  or  £200  necessary;  n* 
expense  would  be  involved ;  the  money  need  only  be  lent  for  a  we4 
or  two,  and  would  be  returned  after  the  election. 

It   is,  however,  possible  without  having  recourse  to  any  money 
qualification  to  prevent  vexatious  or  imdeserving  nomination.    At 
present  the  unavoidable  expense  is  evidently  thought  to  be  a  snS- 
cient  deterrent,  and  therefore  the  only  form  which  ia  required  to 
be  gone  through  in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  nomination  istk 
endorsement  of  ten  electors  to  affirm  that  the  candidate  is  a  proper 
person  to  represent  the  constituency.    It  is  evident  that  this  formnli 
is  a  mere  farce  as  a  preventive,  and  that  any  rag-tag  or  bob-teil. 
could  obtain  the  signatures  of  ten  supporters.     But  if  the  neceaei^^ 
of  payment  were  abolished,  this  indifierent  check  might  well  bj 
extended  and  made  a  real  one.     It  might  be  laid  down  that  unless*  | 
would-be  candidate  could  get  his  nomination  paper  endorsed  byi 
certain  percentage  of  the  registered  electors  it  would  not  be  a  valii 
nomination. 

There  would  be  great  difference  of  opinion  on  the  question  rf 
what  should  constitute  a  fair  percentage.     I  would  suggest  that  i^ 
should  be  on  a  sliding  scale,  a  larger  percentage  of  signatures  beinS 
required  in  the  smaller  constituencies,  and  diminishing  as  the  numbed 
of  electors  increased.     Possibly  15   per  cent,  below  500  registered 
electors ;  10  per  cent,  between  500  and  1,000 ;  7  or  8  per  ceoV 
between  1,000  and  2,000  ;   5  per  cent,  up  to -6,000;  up  tolO,0(K' 
•3  per  cent. ;  and  above  that  1  or  2  per  cent,  might  be  found  tob^ 
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d  yet  not  inrolve  too  mncli  trouble  to  eligible  can- 
ma  facie,  if  a  man,  vhatever  his  antecedents,  could 
itten  signatures  of  a  fair  percentage  of  the  electors,  tie 
1  good  claim  to  ask  the  rest  of  the  constituency  to 
ihoice  of  the  few.  The  principal  objection  to  such  a 
is  is,  that  in  every  case — whether  the  nomination  were 
or  no,  and  the  vast  majority  of  nominations  are,  of 
table — it  would  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of 
ain  the  signatures  of  the  required  percentage  of  voters. 
I  in  some  cases  necessitate  canvassing  to  obtain  these 
id  that  would  be  an  evil  in  itself ;  on  the  other  hand, 
I  very  effectual  check  indeed,  and  would  do  more  to 
putable  or  nonsensical  nominations  than  any  money 
hat  coold  be  devised. 

a  more  stringent  rule  with  reference  to  nominations 
nse  occamonally ;  and  if  all  the  official  expenses  were 
the  public  parse,  and  if  a  man  cotild  stand  for  Parlia- 
any  necessity  of  expenditure,  some  arrangement  of  this 
e  absolutely  necessary,  or  we  should  in  many  cases  see 
iruly  candidates  striving  for  one  seat,  and  putting  the 
lO  great  expense. 

leasure  which  should  be  carried  out  is  the  total  aboli- 
sing  at  elections.  Canvassing  is  a  distinct  infringement 
Act.  That  Act  was  passed  in  order  that  voting  should 
that  no  influence — monetary,  intimidating,  or  persna- 
be  of  any  distinct  avail  in  securing  a  vote.  But  as  long 
is  permitted  many  a  voter  finds  himself  in  the  dilemma 
er  obliged  to  promise  his  vote  and  then  to  give  it,  of 
d  breaking  his  word,  or  of  refusing  to  pledge  himself 
nediately  looked  upon  as  a  auspicious  character.  Every 
irhom  any  one,  either  as  landlord,  employer,  creditor, 
rect  or  indirect  hold,  is  obliged,  in  spite  of  the  supposed 
e  ballot,  to  promise  and  to  give  his  vote  or  to  perjure 
[s  is  surely  a  manifest  breach  of  the  spirit  of  secret 
t  is  entirely  due  to  canvaasing,  and  canvassing  is  the 
:tions  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
>n  of  canvassing  would  ensure  greater  freedom  of  voting 
ue  time  it  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  bring  down 
jratem  of  paid  agenla,  would  reduce  the  expenses,  and 
ih  much  of  the  weariness  and  vexation  of  spirit  now 
r  elections. 

needed  reform  would  no  doubt  he  diflScnlt  to  carry  ont. 
1,  Where  can  yon  draw  the  line  ?  Is  a  conversation 
on  the  respective  merits  of  A  and  Z  to  be  considered 
If  one  casually  asks  a  stranger  which  way  he 
ing,  is  this  to  be  considered  canvassing?     Can  one. 
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without  being  punished  for  cauTassing,  aeeert  before  two  or  thr 
that  the  CouBervative  Gtoverument — or  the  Liberal,  if  you  like — ha 
been  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  fooIishneBs  and  extravagance?  Sui 
questions  will,  of  course,  be  asked,  but  they  hardly  need  a  repl 
It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  unadvisable,  to  attempt  to  put 
stop  to  conyersationa  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  elections, 
the  respective  merits  of  A  and  Z,  or  to  comparisona  betwe 
Liberals  and  Conservatives.  But  the  step  between  such  conver 
tions  and  questions,  and  deliberate  systematic  canvassing,  is  wi( 
To  invalidate  an  election  it  should  be  enough  to  show  that  the  ce 
didate,  bis  agent  or  friend,  had  "  systematically  "  canvassed  a  stre 
a  village,  or  a  district,  by  a  house-to-house  visit.  If  the  L 
held  this  as  sufficient  unlawful  influence  to  void  an  election 
should  soon  see  the  last  of  district  maps,  long  lists  of  voters  call 
upon  and  marked  "  good,"  "  doubtful,"  "  bad,"  "  requires  a  vi 
from  candidate,"  &c.,  and  all  the  other  forms  and  ceremonies 
canvassing.  A  wide  discretion  would  have  to  be  left  in  the  liai 
of  the  election  petition  judges ;  but  if  the  letter  of  the  law  de£i 
canvassing  as  far  as  it  can  be  defined,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  vt 
known,  they  would  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  or 
the  law  had  been  infringed,  and  giving  judgment  accordingly. 

I  am  convinced  that  all  candidates,  and  all  candidates'  friea 
would  rejoice  to  see  the  day  of  the  downfall  of  canvassing.  NoHii 
can  well  be  more  disagreeable  than  to  be  obliged  to  go  round  to  t 
&TOurs  for  oneself,  or  for  a  friend,  even  if  it  be  from  the  intellige 
and  it  is  much  worse  to  meet  with  the  rebu&  of  the  ignorant,  a 
the  sycophancy  of  the  stupid. 

It  is  important  for  the  right  educating  of  the  people,  and  for  < 
retention  of  proper  political  life  and  interest,  that  the  voters  eboi 
not,  by  the  abolition  of  canvassing,  be  deprived  of  sufficient  kiic 
ledge  of  the  opinions  and  crotchets  of  their  candidates.  If  canvassi 
were  really  confined  to  the  asking  of  questions  on  the  part  of  t 
electors,  and  the  answering  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  candidate, 
of  his  friends  for  him,  it  would  be  no  bad  thing;  it  would  be  "ec 
eating,"  and  would  have  its  worst  evils  purged  from  it.  Yet  e< 
then  the  pledges  made  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  by  irreBponstl 
canvassers  or  agents,  which  now  bo  often  embarrass  him  and  ni 
lead  the  electors,  would  still  continue  to  be  given.  Bat  it 
notorious  that  actual  canvassing  is  a  very  different  thing  from  tl 
theoretical  picture.  In  one  case  in  which  the  visit  is  made  with  t 
intention  of  enlightening  the  mind  of  an  elector,  and  of  then  lean 
him  to  judge  for  himself  as  to  his  vote,  there  are  fifty  cases  wbe 
without  any  real  information  being  given,  the  elector  is  a^i 
straight  out  whether  he  will  vote  for  Mr.  A. 

If  canvassing  were  abolished  the  result  would  probably  be 
greater  demand  for  public  information  on  the  stirring  questions 
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fche  day.     Less  would  be  expected  of  the  candidate  and  his  friends 
in  the  way  of  priyate  calls  and  private  questions ;  more  would  be 
expected  of  them  in  the  shape  of  public  meetings,  speeches,  and 
replies  to  questions  put  publicly.     Meetings  would  be  multiplied ; 
for  those  who  before  were  content  to  see  the  candidate  or  his  friends, 
will  now  expect  to  hear  him  expound  his  views.     There  could  be 
nothing  but  good  in  this,  for  the  more  electors  can  imbibe  political 
knowledge  the  better  for  the  country ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
candidate  would  leam  many  a  useful  lesson  by  this  constant  speak- 
ing— there  are  few  things  as  good  as  public  speaking  for  educating 
the  mind.     Possibly,  too,  the  prospect  of  having  to  be  frequently  on 
his  legs,  speaking  on  and  expounding  that  of  which  he  knew  nothing, 
would  be  a  formidable  deterrent  to  the  class  of  candidates  whose 
i  political  knowledge  is  of  the  smallest,  and  who  chiefly  desire  to 
become  legislators  of  the  realm  in  order  that  they  may  tack  M.P. 
ifter  their  names,  and  obtain  a  little  social  distinction  or  indirect 
pecuniary  advantage.     Any  one  can  be  coached  up  by  his  friends  to 
deliver  a  speech,  or  even  two,  however  ignorant  he  may  be  of  tlie 
•abject ;  but  if  he  had  to  hold  a  series  of  meetings  and  undergo  a 
torrent  of  questions  and  cross-examination,  his  ignorance  would  soon 
be  exposed,  and  he  would  be  perhaps  rejected  on  that  account — 
though  this  does  not  by  any  means  follow. 

Under  present  circumstances  a  large  number  of  electors  will  not 
Tote  unless  they  are  personally  solicited  for  their  suffrages.     They 
consider  that  they  are  slighted  if  that  which  they  should  give  freely, 
«nd  give  as  a  duty  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  is  not  dragged  from 
them  by  solicitation  and  importimity.     On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
fortunately  an  increasing  number  who  strongly  object  to  being  can- 
"VMsed,  and  rightly  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  inquisitor.     A  man 
must  be  indeed  a  weak,  ignorant,  and  vacillating  politician  who 
^wdd  change  or  form  his  opinions  on  the  strength  of  a  few  minutes' 
wnversation— -chiefly,  perhaps,  about  the  weather — with  the  candi- 
date, or  his  friend  or  agent.     The  little  brief  authority  which  the 
possession  of  a  vote  gives  is  to  some  a  source  of  much  delight,  and 
they  like  to  make  the  promise  of  it  in  a  magnanimous  way,  or  to  be 
begged  and  bothered  for  it,  or  to  be  coy  and  stem,  in  the  hope  that 
wmething  may  turn  up  to  their  advantage  if  they  make  a  favour  of 
the  desired  conmiodity. 

One  might  have  thought  that  these  matters  of  canvassing,  convey- 
"^gi  aud  agents,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  candidates  themselves ; 
*bat  they  could  by  mutual  agreement  dispense  with  them  all,  and 
•ave  the  cost.  And  no  doubt  if  two  candidates  did  really  desire  to 
P^ent  these  proceedings,  they  might  make  some  compromise  with 
'rference  to  two  of  them.  To  agree  not  to  employ  agents  nor  to 
convey  in  hired  vehicles  would  be  easy  enough ;  but  it  would  be  very 
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difficult  for  the  candidates  to  come  to  any  definite  agreement  aboix^ 
canvassing,  so  that  no  debatable  point  should  rise  for  recriminatiof* 
on  the  part  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  and  so  as  to  prevent  the  zeal 
of  friends  outrunning  their  discretion.     But  it  is  really  very  seldom 
the  case  that  both  candidates  are  equally  desirous  of  diminishing  tie 
expense.     One  is  probably  better  endowed  with  this  world's  goods, 
and  does  not  care  to  handicap  himself  to  the  level  of  his  rival ;  and 
in  other  ways  each  side  is  certain  to  imagine  that  they  would  be  the 
loser  and  the  enemy  the  gainer  from  some  part  of  the  arrangement; 
so  that,  though  overtures  are  often  made  for  terms  of  agreement,  it 
is  very  seldom  indeed  that  they  come  to  anything. 

Some  would  go  even  further  than  the  abolition  of  canvassing  by 
word  of  mouth,  and  would  prohibit  circulars,  addresses,  and  lettere 
being  sent  to  the  electors  ;  they  would  draw  the  legal  line  at  posters, 
placards,  and  public  advertisements.  This  is,  I  think,  going  almoifc 
too  far  ;  for  though  it  would,  especially  in  large  constituencies,  efiect 
a  considerable  saving  in  expense,  it  would  seriously  curtail  tbe 
information  with  regard  to  his  candidates  which  every  elector  has,! 
should  say,  a  right  to  expect.  The  elector  ought  to  be  able  ta 
receive  the  address  of  the  candidate,  so  that  he  may  be  able  properiy 
to  judge  of  his  principles  and  opinions.  If  it  were  possible  to  drair 
the  line  at  the  distribution  of  the  simple  address  and  prohibit  can-  | 
vassing  letters,  either  written  or  printed,  I  think  a  point  would  be 
gained.  But  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  show  where  the  addres 
pure  and  simple  ended,  and  where  the  canvassing  letter  began. 
Then  a  soliciting  letter  is  a  very  diffi?rent  thing  from  a  personal 
canvass.  The  elector  who  receives  the  letter  is  under  no  obligation 
to  acknowledge  or  answer  it ;  he  need  not  commit  himself  in  anf 
way  in  consequence  of  it.  But  if  he  is  called  upon  and,  face  to  faoej 
asked  whether  he  means  to  vote,  and  if  so  which  way  he  intends  to 
vote,  he  cannot,  "  smiling,  put  the  question  by ; "  he  must  givesoni« 
sort  of  an  answer,  and  his  answer  will  certainly  betray  his  intention. 
The  begging- lettor  and  the  interested  call  are  on  an  entirely  different 
footing. 

Most  people  allow  that  the  expense  and  the  canvassing,  &c., » 
elections  are  in  themselves  evils,  and  young  politicians  are  often  urged 
to  contest  a  seat  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  they  will  on  theif 
side  have  no  expense  and  no  canvassing.     This  is  very  good  advice^ 
no  doubt ;  and  if  several  of  these  forlorn-hope  politicians  were  to 
carry  a  number  of  seats  by  storm  and  utterly  rout  those  who  placed 
their  dependence  on  money,  the  whole  system  of  election  expenses 
might  be  revolutionised  without  any  further  trouble.     But  is  it  ever 
likely  that  such  a  result  would  ensue  ?     There  can  unfortunately  be 
no  doubt  that  the  side  with  attractive  expense,  the  side  which  can- 
vasses and  conveys,  will  poll  their  margin  of  "  indifferent "  Yoters. 
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)  the  corresponding  margin  on  the  do-nothing  side  will  sit  at 
f  at  ease  and  not  take  the  trouble  to  record  their  votes. 
IS  evident  if  a  certain  seat  is  a  moderately  safe  one,  and 
wo  sides  nevertheless  pretty  evenly  balanced,  that,  though  a 
•tic  young  politician  may  oflFer  himself,  the  "  party  "  and  the 
ullers  will  look  askance  at  him,  and  will  strongly  object  to 
^  the  seat  by  running  a  candidate  possessed  with  a  crotchet  so 
as  to  imagine  that  he  could  win  without  the  ordinary  outlay 
ouble.  The  candidate,  too,  if  he  saw  that  the  seat,  his  own 
the  good  of  the  party,  demanded  the  casting  overboard  of  his 
a,  would  not  long  hesitate  to  throw  it  to  the  waves,  and  when 
been  seated  by  a  narrow  majority  would  congratulate  himself 
ring  done  so.  If  he  stuck  to  his  guns  and  lost  his  election > 
triumph  for  the  scoflfers  at  reforms  !  what  tearing  of  hair  on 
•t  of  his  supporters  and  upholders  !  Then  if  a  really  safe  seat 
ept  without  the  candidate  going  to  any  expense  or  trouble,  or 
rere  to  contest  a  hopeless  seat  on  these  same  principles  and 
>  lose,  as  lose  he  would,  nothing  would  be  gained  as  precept  or 
le.  If  reforms  are  to  come,  they  need  not  demand  a  useless 
maut  of  aspiring  politicians ;  they  must  come  because  it  is 
that  they  are  necessary. 

ugh  something  has  been  done  to  curtail  the  wasteful  expen- 
in  small  items,  which  together  amount  to  a  good  total,  by 
g  the  buying  and  distribution  of  "  cockades,  ribbons,  and  marks 
tinction "  illegal,  and  by  prohibiting  "  bands,  flags,  and  the 
5e  of  chairing,"  it  would  be  an  advantage  if  some  further  plan 
be  devised  in  order  to  check  the  present  lavish  expenditure  on 
irs,  posters,  placards,  advertisements,  and  on  the  hiring  of 
ittee-rooms.  It  is  notorious  that  in  many  cases  the  former  are 
d  in  hundreds  and  thousands,  not  that  they  may  be  used,  but 
r  as  a  sop  to  the  printer  or  agent.  Any  one  who  has  had  the 
tune  to  go  through  an  election  knows  what  utter  waste  of 
'  and  material  is  involved  in  these  *^  extras."  Circulars,  large 
8,  small  posters,  addresses  little  and  great,  littering  each 
ittee-room,  posted  in  profusion  all  over  the  constituency,  twenty 
d  where  one  is  required;  then  the  addresses  published  day 
lay  at  great  expense  in  the  party  papers,  though  as  far  as 
X)d  they  do  they  are  but  stones  crying  in  the  wilderness,  for 
elector  has  not  only  already  received  the  addresses,  but  as  he 
nay  read  them  on  every  dead  wall  and  in  every  friendly 
w.  The  advertisement  is  only  a  disguised  subsidy  to  the 
•ting  paper.  As  long  as  the  minor  expenses  do  not  attain 
nipt  proportions,  I  fear  it  is  hardly  possible  to  propose  a 
f ;  and  as  long  as  the  managers  wish  it,  the  candidate  will 
o  bleed  freely,  however  much  he  may  protest  against  this 
ive  waste.     Custom  alone  can  regulate  these  outgoings.     It 
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is  probable,  however,  that  the  abolition  of  agents  and  canvaseinj 
wouhl  greatly  tend  to  reduce  the  expenses  in  this  department  also. 

We  often  congratulate  ourselveB  on  the  fact  that  direct  bribery  i 
almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  This  is  a  satisfactory  reflection,  am 
probably  substantially  true ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whe^er  the  ceasatdo 
of  direct  bribery  and  the  introduction  of  the  ballot  have  not  indirect) 
tended  to  increaaa  the  expense  of  elections.  In  former  days  lli 
votes  of  the  majority  of  the  electors,  being  publicly  given,  were  sal 
for  one  aide  or  the  other.  The  way  they  would  be  given  was  prett 
well  known,  and  it  was  usually  felt  that  attempts  at  presBun  or  pe: 
suaraon  would  be  useless ;  so  it  was  only  a  small  minority,  as  a  ml 
whose  votes  were  doubtful,  and  who  might  be  won  over  by  a  litt 
judicious  sleight  of  hand.  This  residue  were  difficult  customers  sr 
required  careful  handling,  but  they  were  limited  in  number,  and  di 
not,  as  a  rule,  hold  out  for  a  very  substantial  persuader.  Whe 
however,  the  poll  was  close,  and  it  was  known  that  nearly  all  tl 
electors  had  recorded  their  votes,  and  the  turn  of  the  scale  dependt 
on  the  waverers,  who  at  3.30  had  not  conscientiously  been  able 
make  up  their  minds,  then  no  doubt  the  expense  of  the  election  v 
considerably  increased,  more  especially  for  the  sucoessfol  candidal 
But  under  the  ballot  we  have,  from  an  economical  point  of  view, 
worse  state  of  things.  Now  that  direct  bribery  is  out  of  fashion,  u 
secret  voting  is  the  order  of  the  day,  a  much  larger  number  of  vote 
are  "  doubtful,"  and  there  can  be  no  absolute  certainty  as  to  whi< 
way  a  man  will  vote.  Therefore  each  individual  elector  has  to  1 
called  upon,  petted,  humoured,  persuaded,  and  conveyed ;  and  thouf 
perhaps  no  one  voter  is  such  an  expensive  article  as  in  former  daj 
the  average  cost  per  head  of  the  voters  is  considerably  greater.  Tl 
destruction  of  direct  bribery  has  opened  the  door  to  much  indir« 
corruption.  A  candidate  cannot  nowadays,  if  he  wishes  to  retain 
gain  a  seat,  give  a  man  half  a  sovereign,  but  he  can  pay  him  to  i 
something  or  nothing  for  him,  and  so  secure  his  vote  or  suppoi 
The  agents,  the  printers,  the  letters  of  committee-rooms,  the  new 
paper  proprietors,  the  owners  of  hireable  horses  and  vehicles,  tl 
folders,  the  directors,  &c.,  &c.,  are  all  more  or  less  bought  in  tl 
interest  of  the  candidate. 

With  such  an  army  of  vested  interests  it  is  nearly  useless 
propose  any  reforms  which  would  diminish  the  expenses  of  election 
for  all  such  reforms  would  affect  their  pockets.  Those  who  no 
profit  by  election  expenses  represent  a  huge  dead  weight  with  whi< 
to  contend,  and  if  any  scheme  of  economy  is  proposed  they  bring  t 
the  pressure  they  can  to  bear  on  their  representative  to  induce  him 
oppose  it.  In  him  they  probably  find  a  willing  tool,  for  amoc 
sitting  members  themselves  there  is  a  sort  of  latent  opposition  < 
any  such  reforms ;  they  feel  that  they  have  borne  the  burden  an 
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lieat  of  the  day,  have  won  their  seats  and  have  spent  their  money, 
indthey  think  it  is  rather  hard  that  after  their  exertions  they 
diould  not  be  allowed  to  rest  secure  and  comfortable  where  they  are, 
bnt  be  exposed  to  attacks  on  equal  terms  from  any  impecunious 
whipper-snapper  who  chooses  to  contest  their  seat.  They  see  that 
there  would  be  many  more  contested  elections,  if  the  power  and  need 
of  money  were  somewhat  diminished,  and  they  naturally  do  not 
rehsh  the  idea.  Any  expense-reforming  proposal  meets,  therefore, 
with  scant  courtesy  from  the  House,  and  is  snubbed  and  suppressed 
M  quickly  as  possible. 

Those  who  expect  to  make  something  by  it  naturally  look  forward 
with  keen  interest  to  an  election,  as  to  the  time  when  they  may  turn 
an  honest  penny  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  They  have  not  the 
least  regard  for  the  candidate;  the  cry  is  only,  "Make  your  hay 
whilst  the  sun  shines,"  "  Fleece  him  while  you  have  him."  I  should 
fear  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  lost  somewhat  in  popularity  among 
these  gentry  by  his  protracted  Parliament.  By  running  a  seven 
years'  course  he  has  delayed  for  a  year  or  two  beyond  the  nominal 
time  the  distribution  of  the  million  pounds  among  them ;  he  has  as 
good  as  taken  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  thought  of  the  election  expenses  must  in  some  degree  induce 
iBembers  to  put  pressure  on  the  Government  to  make  them  defer 
the  dissolution  as  long  as  possible. 

The  worst  part  of  election  expenses  is  that  they  have  a  horrid 

knack  of  growing  and  growing,  however  much  they  may  have  been 

limited  at  the  beginning.      The  candidate  fears  to  be  mean,  for  if 

he  appears  to  regard  his  pocket  more  than  the  seat   he  may  have 

some  ill-natured  vote  recorded  against  him.     In  the  excitement  of 

the  contest  many  expenses  which  in  the  calm  of  the  study,  when  the 

calculation  was  made,  seemed  quite  unnecessary,  appear  absolutely 

^iKntial,  if  not  to  the  candidate  at  all  events  to  his  friends.     "  The 

<*4er  side  are  doing  this  or  that,  you  must  positively  do  the  same  or 

ywi  will  lose,"  is  the  cry  of  the  election  managers.     "  This  circular 

^*"wtbe  issued,"  they  add  ;  **  it  will  give  us  a  great  pull  over  the 

^J^y."     And  so  the  two  sides  go  on  lightening  each  other's  purses 

17  their  mad  competition,  and  the  unfortunate  candidate  who  has 

*l^y  spent  his  hundreds  or  his  thousands  is  really  impressed  with 

the  idea  that  unless  he  throws  a  little  more  good  money  after  the 

W  he  may  find  himself  left  in  the  lurch.     The  fresh   expense  is 

•Iways  the  one  thing  more  needful,  and  positively  the  last  outlay, 

"^t  it  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  a  number  of  other  **  last  appear- 

'^^;"  and  when  the  total  is  sorrowfully  added  up  at  the  end  it  is 

lound  tiiat  the  original  estimate  has  been  certainly  exceeded,  and  very 

*™y  doubled  or  trebled,  while  as  likely  as  not  the  candidate  has 

^^<*«^  to  show  for  his  lavish  expenditure. 

The  impoedbility  of  accurately  estimating  beforehand  the  expense 
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prevents  many  excellent  candidates  from  coming  forward.  No  ooe 
with  limited  means  cares  to  face  an  unlimited  expenditure ;  and  i 
contested  election  is  almost  as  unsafe  an  investment  as  a  City  ol 
Glasgow  Bank  Share ;  in  neither  case  can  one  tell  when  the  call) 
upon  one  will  cease. 

It  iff  often  said  that  the  coastitneneies  ought  to  subscribe  thewholi 
of  the  cost  of  elections,  the  official  expenses  being  saddled  on  thi 
public  purse  ;  and  no  doubt  if  this  could  be  generally  done  it  woult 
be  a  great  advantage,  showing,  as  it  would  for  one  thing,  thi 
interest  and  activity  of  the  party.  Unfortunately  it  has  very  rare!; 
happened  that  a  constituency  has  returned  its  members  free  of  al 
expense.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  celebrated  instances  was  tin 
election  bf  Mr.  Mill  for  Westminster  in  1865,  which  did  equal  honou 
to  him  and  to  the  borough.  We  have  so  many  rich  men  going  u] 
and  down  seeking  a  constituency,  and  willing  to  pay  a  large  prio 
for  the  privilege  of  representing  it  in  Parliament,  that  it  requires  i 
good  deal  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  electors  to  burden  them 
selves  with  the  cost  of  election.  If  one  of  the  parties  in  a  con 
stituency  do  undertake  to  fight  their  candidate  at  their,  and  not  his 
expense,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  cost  will  not  be  nearly  so  grea 
as  if  the  expense  had  been  his  and  not  theirs,  for  it  is  in  such  case  ti 
the  interest  of  all  to  keep  down  the  cost,  and,  moreover,  the  sub 
ecribers  feel  personally  interested  in  the  success  of  their  nominw 
and  therefore  voluntarily  work  harder.  So  that  once  a  candidab 
can  get  his  party  to  guarantee  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expense,  hi 
may  be  certain  his  chances  will  he  improved  and  the  cost  of  the  elec 
tion  diminished. 

Whether  or  no  any  of  the  suggested  reforms  are  carried  out,  then 
is  an  additional  plan  that  should  in  any  case  he  introduced,  and  U 
which  there  ought  not  to  be  objections  on  the  part  of  the  candi 
dates  or  any  one  else,  namely,  that  each  candidate  should  be  reqairec 
to  make  a  sworn  affirmation  that  the  expenses  returned  by  him  an 
correct,  and  that  he  has  not  paid,  nor  intends  to  pay  anythiDf 
beyond  the  items  given.  Then  the  form  of  declaration  should  b( 
identical  in  every  case,  and  the  account  should  not  be  left  to  the  can- 
didate or  his  agent  to  draw  up  in  any  fancy  way  he  pleases ;  this  i' 
necessary  in  order  that  the  election  expenses  at  different  places  nuj 
be  fairly  compared  one  with  the  other. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude  ol 
election  expenses,  we  are  tending  more  and  more  towards  a  pluto- 
cratic and  lococratic  representation.  Neither  is  a  bad  thing  id 
its  way,  but  we  do  not  want  wealth  or  local  influence  to  swamp  the 
House  and  to  keep  out  those  who,  while  they  possess  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  possess  some  other  particular  qualifications  which 
would  make  them  eminently  fitted  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
nation,  and  to  give  a  guiding  influence  to  her  affairs.     Every  sort 
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lad  condition  of  men  should  be  represented  in  the  House  ;  we  want 

old  men,  young  men,  rich  men,  poor  men,  aristocrats,  working  men, 

\mrine88  men  and  men  of  leisure,  men  of  letters,  scientific  men, 

crotcheteers,  and  men  with  no  particular  predominating  idea.    We  do 

not  want  the  golden  calf  to  reign  supreme  or  to  return  more  than  its 

&ir  share  of  members. 

I  have  not  touched  on  the  expenses  of  representation  other  than 
dection  expenses  pure  and  simple,  but  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  the  actual  time  of  election  is  not  the  only  season  of  outlay,  at 
all  events  to  the  successful  candidate.  The  member  must  for  part  of 
Ae  year  reside  in  London,  no  light  charge,  especially  after  his 
capital  has  been  reduced  by  the  cost  of  his  election ;  then  it  is  ex- 
pected of  our  member,  and  he.  finds  it  to  his  interest,  to  support 
most  of  the  local  institutions,  and  to  give  his  guinea  here,  his  two 
there,  his  ten  elsewhere,  and  his  hundreds  to  the  registration  society. 
Again,  if  his  seat  be  shaky,  and  he  can  afford  it,  he  often  finds  it  a 
wise  investment  to  make  some  munificent  donations  to  the  borough 
or  county  he  represents,  and  if  he  is  rich  enough  to  do  this  systema- 
tically there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  secures  his  seat,  for  the  worldly- 
^  electors  will  not  hear  of  any  one  (who  is  not  likely  to  be  as  muni- 
ficent) attempting  to  oppose  him.  Too  often  a  small  expenditure 
^  election  time  means  that  at  previous  periods  large  sums  have 
Icen  judiciously  invested  in  the  goodwill  of  the  constituency. 
These  "  charitable  "  and  local  subscriptions  cannot  be  interfered  with 
^ess  gross  abuse  could  be  shown ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even 
rf  the  expenses  of  elections  could  be  greatly  reduced,  it  would  still  in 
*ome  cases  be  possible  for  a  rich  would-be  member  to  buy  up  his 
«at  by  lavish  subscriptions  and  donations. 

If  it  were  possible  to  carry  out  the  reforms  sketched  out  above,  the 
^  of  elections  would  be  materially  reduced.  Probably  a  contested 
election  will  always  cost  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  addition  to 
fte  official  expenses,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  the  sums  that  can  be 
l^t  on  placards,  posters,  and  addresses ;  and  if  the  three  principal 
•^'irces  of  outlay — conveying,  agents,  and  canvassing — were  absolutely 
I*ohibited,  and  the  prohibition  were  real  and  stringently  enforced, 
^ion  expenses  would  be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds. 
Money  in  this  way  having  to  a  large  extent  lost  the  power  to  sway 
ttie  opinions  of  the  electors,  and  the  presumption  being  that  every 
^'^pense  was  more  or  less  corrupt,  it  might  become  the  fashion  to 
*P^iid  little,  as  it  is  now  the  necessity  to  spend  much  on  an  election ; 
•lid  everywhere  we  might  hear  the  wire-pullers  asking,  "  "Who  is  most 
Worthy  to  represent  us  ?  "  not  "  Who  is  likely  most  easily  to  stand 
*^««xpense?" 

'Sections  are  at  present,  I  fear,  tainted  through  and  through  with 
y^ej^  and  until  stringent  reforms  are  introduced,  money  will  be 
''^^^"tingly  represented  far  beyond  its  merits. 

Sydney  C.  Btjxtoij. 
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Mr.  Bucrlb's  reputation  is  unique  iu  more  ways  than  one ;  after 
long  preparation  he  burst  upon  the  world  with  a  masterpiece,  as 
this  masterpiece  was  received  with  instant  acclamation  by  t\ 
public,  and  depreciated  so  far  as  possible  by  most  of  those  to  who] 
the  public  generally  looks  for  guidance.  The  most  singular  thing  ( 
all  is  that  during  the  period  of  preparation  he  deliberately  abstaine 
from  any  partial  or  tentative  work,  and  that  he  entered  upon  tJ 
work  of  preparation  with  an  utterly  undisciplined,  not  to  say  w 
exercised  intelligence.  He  was  a  very  delicate  child,  and  had  hard] 
mastered  his  letters  at  eight,  and  was  quite  indifferent  to  childif 
games.  Dr.  Birkbeck  was  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  be  spared  i 
every  possible  way,  and  never  made  to  do  anything  but  what  1 
chose.  His  great  delight  was  to  sit  for  hours  by  the  side  of  h 
mother  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.  Up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  1 
read  hardly  anything  but  the  Arabian  Nights,  Don  Quitrote,  Bnnysi 
and  Shakespeare,  whom  he  began  at  fifteen.  He  was  sent  to  scho 
for  a  short  time  to  give  him  a,  change  from  home,  with  strict  dire 
tions  that  he  was  never  to  be  puniahed  or  forced  to  learn ;  neverth< 
less,  out  of  curiosity,  he  learned  enough  to  bring  home  the  first  pri; 
for  mathematics  before  he  was  fourteen.  Being  asked  what  rewai 
he  would  have  for  this  feat,  he  chose  to  be  taken  away  from  schw 
He  knew  hardly  anything,  and  was  proud  of  showing  off  what  1 
knew.  He  would  stand  on  the  kitchen  table,  and  recite  the  Cre« 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Latin  and  French,  translating  sentence  t 
sentence.  He  would  play  with  his  cousin  at  "  Parson  and  Clerk, 
always  preaching  himself,  according  to  his  mother,  with  extraordinai 
eloquence  for  a  child.  This  is  more  like  a  precocious  child  of  foi 
than  a  clever  and  backward  child  of  fourteen.  The  same  may  1 
said  of  his  less  intellectual  amusements.  "  On  one  occasion,  for  ii 
stance,  he  turned  every  chair  and  table  in  the  kitchen  over,  gave  h 
nurse's  daughter  a  pea-shooter,  and  had  shooting  matches  with  hei 
and  on  another  occasion,  when  he  went  to  caU  on  his  old  nurs 
turned  everything  there  topsy-turvy,  romped  about,  threw  tl 
daughter's  cat  out  of  the  window,  and,  finally,  walking  with  tha 
down  the  street,  sang  and  was  generally  uproarious,  seizing  fra 
from  the  open  shops,  and  behaving  so  as  to  make  them  quite  afrai 
that  he  would  get  into  trouble."  He  was  sent  again  to  a  prival 
tutor's,  and  there,  though  he  never  seemed  to  learn  his  lessons,  b 
was  always  foremost.     His  health,  however,  failed,  and  again  he  ha< 
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\)e  taken  home.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  time  his  father's  con- 
ersation  gave  him  an  interest  in  politics  and  political  economy,  and 
y  the  time  he  was  seventeen  he  had  composed  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
?eel  on  Free  Trade.  His  father,  a  cultivated  man  who  had  been  at 
uambridge,  and  used  to  recite  Shakespeare  to  his  family,  wished 
lus  son  to  be  an  East  India  merchant  like  himself.  Buckle  entered 
the  office  much  against  his  will,  but  when  he  was  a  little  over 
dghteen  he  was  released  by  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  on 
the 22nd of  January,  1840.  His  last  words  were  to  bid  his  son,  "Be 
i  good  boy  to  his  mother."  Buckle  was  taken  fainting  from  the 
room.  He  always  repaid  her  self-sacrificing  devotion  with  the 
tenderest  attachment ;  he  never  really  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
her  death.  She  was  a  very  remarkable  woman.  Miss  Shirreff  said^ 
after  meeting  her  in  1854 — 

"  Apart  from  her  being  the  mother  of  such  a  son  she  was  a  very  interesting 
person  to  know.  It  is  curious  how  many  people  there  are  on  whom  their  own 
liTes  seem  to  have  produced  no  impression ;  they  may  have  seen  and  felt  much, 
Iwt  they  have  not  reflected  upon  their  experience,  and  they  remain  apparently 
mtOQiiscious  of  the  influences  that  have  been  at  work  around  and  upon  them. 
yrtii  Mrs.  Buckle  it  was  exactly  the  reverse.  The  events,  the  persons,  the 
boob  that  had  afl'ected  her  at  particular  times  or  in  a  particular  manner,  what- 
ever influenced  her  actions  or  opinions,  remained  vividly  impressed  on  her 
ttind,  and  she  spoke  freely  of  her  own  experience,  and  eagerly  of  all  that  bore 
iipon  her  son.  He  was  the  joy,  oven  more  than  the  pride  of  her  heart.  Having 
liTcd  him  from  the  early  peril  that  threatened  him,  and  saved  him,  as  she 
tmdly  helieved,  in  a  great  measure  by  her  loving  care,  he  seemed  twice  her 
evQ;  and  that  he  was  saved  for  great  things,  to  do  true  and  permanent  service 
to  mankind,  was  also  an  article  of  that  proud  mother's  creed,  little  dreaming 
W  short  a  time  he  was  to  be  allowed  even  for  sowing  the  seeds  of  usefulness. 
•  • .  .  When  I  said  above  that  Mrs.  Buckle  spoke  freely  of  her  own  experience, 
I  should  add  that  her  conversation  was  the  very  reverse  of  gossip.  It  was  a 
piydiological  rather  than  a  biographical  experience  that  she  detailed.  I  rarely 
Member  any  names  being  introduced,  and  never  unless  associated  with  good.'* 

It  is  natural  to  compare  Buckle's  training,  or  want  of  training, 

tith  Rousseau's,  and  perhaps  the  reason  it  turned  out  so  differently 

^  that  it  was  conducted  by  a  Calvinist  mother  instead  of  by  a 

Kbertme  father,  and  that  the  physical  conditions  were  healthier. 

«<HH8eau  when  a  child  habitually  turned  night  into  day ;  it  was  an 

^eat  when  Buckle  sat  up  to  write  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.     Entering 

*"«  at  eighteen  his  own  master,  with  powers  that  had  never  been 

^^  with  an  imagination  ceaselessly  stimulated,  it  is  no  wonder 

wat  he  was    enormously    ambitious.      He   set   to    work  at   once 

^  gratify   his    ambition.      He    travelled    for  more   than  a   year 

^  the  Continent    with    his    mother   and    an   unmarried    sister, 

•'^yiiig  the  manners  of  different  countries,  and  taking  lessons  in 

«e  languages  from  masters,  who  taught  him  to  talk  them  fluently, 

^  could  never  break  him  of  his  British  accent ;  the  grammar  he  found 

**  ^old  master  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  by  himself.     At  the 

^e  time  he  began  a  course  of  omnivorous  reading,  and  his  wonderful 
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memory  very  soon  made  him  seem  a  prodigy  of  information,  esp 
cioUy  as,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  had  the  talent  of  tearing  the  heart  oi 
of  a  book. 

The  way  he  began  his  studies  with  a  plan  of  the  History  of  Cml 
sation  in  his  mind  is  exceedingly  characteristic.  He  began  tli 
History  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  finishinj 
thirteen  pages  in  two  hours,  during  which  he  referred  to  Hallom  m 
Hawkins'  little  work  on  Germany  for  verification  of  dates.  "Thn 
brings  me  from  the  invasion  of  Clovis  in  496  to  the  murder  d 
Sigebert  by  Fredegonde  in  575.  I  have  at  the  same  time  mads 
copious  abstracts  of  the  times  referred  to."  This  is  from  the  firtt 
entry  in  his  diary,  October  15th,  1843.  Ten  days  later  we  read,  "Tki 
sketch,  then,  of  the  History  of  France  during  the  Middle  Ages  1m 
occupied  me  just  ten  days,  but  then  on  one  of  those  days  I  did  not 
read  at  all  [on  account  of  a  thick  fog].  And  besides  that,  I  am  now 
in  better  train  for  reading  than  I  was  at  first,  so  that  I  think,  on  n 
average,  I  may  say  eight  days  will  suffice  for  each  history."  HewM 
aware  that  this  proceeding  was  hasty  and  superficial,  and  he  lookri 
forward  to  completing  his  knowledge  by  further  study  of  larger  anl 
more  elaborate  works,  such  books  as  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  IHnpii 
and  by  reading  in  biographical  dictionaries  the  lives  of  all  the  ncHt 
bilitics  of  the  period  ho  was  studying,  for  he  made  it  a  rule  top 
through  a  period  in  many  books,  instead  of  going  through  manj 
periods  in  one  book.  One  cannot  say  that  his  method  of  stoi} 
was  exactly  uncritical  ;  ho  found  out  the  first  day  that  Bt 
Lardner  quite  deserved  his  reputation  for  inaccuracy,  but  h 
took  no  precaution  against  having  to  unlearn  more  important  enon 
than  a  wrong  name  or  date.  A  professional  scholar  does  QO^ 
feel  that  a  fact  is  the  foundation  of  an  opinion  till  he  is  sure  thath 
has  reached  the  right  point  of  view.  In  all  but  very  exceptional 
cases  this  method  leads  to  more  questions  than  answers,  and  con- 
structive effort  has  to  restrict  itself  increasingly  to  monographs,  and 
the  largest  speculation  generally  turns  upon  the  application  tsi 
extension  of  one  or  two  conceptions,  such  as  the  primitive  family  ^ 
the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Now  Buckle,  like  Bacon,  thought  thrfn 
was  possible  to  pick  out  facts  from  the  best  secondhand  authoriii^ 
like  Hallam,  or  even  from  authorities  which  were  not  the  best,  13^ 
the  History  of  Helvetia,  in  two  volumes,  which  he  picked  up  ft 
eighteen-pence  on  a  book- stall;  and  then  to  tabulate  the  facts  pick^ 
out,  and  gradually  sift  them  into  a  system. 

Wherever  he  could  he  used  translations,  because   he  could   1 
through  them  faster,  but,  as  many  works  were  not  translated, 
learned  nineteen  languages,  seven  of  which  he  could  write  and  sp^ 
serviceably  (he  introduced  himself  to  Hallam  by  interpreting  for  !■ 
in  Germany).     At  first  he  still  foimd  time  for  travel,  and  fon^ 
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flsthetic  preferences ;  he  thought,  till  he  saw  Egypt  and  Petra,  that 
he  preferred  heauty  of  form  to  beauty  of  colour.  He  had  a  marked 
dislike  to  being  bullied  or  cheated,  which  reminds  us  of  Schopen- 
iiauer.  At  Naples,  for  instance,  the  boatmen  threatened  to  leave  him 
in  a  caye  at  Capri  unless  he  would  pay  more  than  he  had  bargained 
for.  He  gave  them  his  purse,  but  took  care  to  stay  and  have  them 
punished.  At  Dresden  a  chess-player  gave  out  that  Buckle  was  not 
good  enough  for  him  to  play  with  ;  he  placarded  a  challenge  to  play 
the  braggart  for  five  hundred  thalers,  with  the  result  that  he  did 
not  Tentore  to  show  his  face  till  Buckle  left.  Again,  when  he  had 
bonght  a  new  carpet  from  a  man  who  had  promised  him  discount 
for  cash,  and  then  asked  for  the  whole  sum.  Buckle  quietly  returned 
the  unpaid  bill  to  his  pocket,  and  told  him  to  call  for  payment  that 
day  two  years. 

At  first  chess  was  his  £aYourite  recreation,  and  by  the  time  he  was 
tliirty  he  had  some  right  to  consider  himself  the  champion  player  o£ 
the  day,  though  with  his  customary  independence  he  neyer  studied, 
printed  games  or  openings,  and  had  no  chessboard  at  home  which 
VIS  not  too  small  for  his  men.  He  had  a  special  talent  for  giving 
odds,  and  knew  by  intuition  what  risks  it  was  safe  to  run  with  a 
strange  player,  since  the  play  of  a  giver  of  odds  can  never  be  per- 
f€cdy  sound.  He  was  a  pleasant  antagonist,  whether  he  won  or  lost^ 
hot  he  avoided  exposing  his  temper  to  too  great  trials.  One  player, 
known  as  "  the  telegraph,"  he  would  never  engage,  and  at  last  gave 
the  following  explanation : — "  Well,  sir,  the  slowness  of  genius  is 
diiEcolt  to  bear,  but  the  slowness  of  mediocrity  is  intolerable.'' 
Exen  with  this  precaution  chess  was  too  exacting  a  game  to  be  the 
wle  relaxation  of  a  student,  and  from  1850  onward  he  showed  an 
increasing  preference  for  the  stimulus  of  society ;  he  was  beginning 
to  be  known,  and  as  he  refused  to  write  except  for  immortality,  it 
vas  nataral  he  should  talk. 

"  Wldle  his  mother  was  well  enongb,  he  gave  dinners  during  the  season  of 
from  ei^t  to  eighteen  persons  two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  dined  out  him- 
•clf  frequently ;  indeed,  he  could  not  bear  dining  alone,  and  if  without  any 
fpedal  invitation,  he  would  drop  in  upon  some  of  his  relations  or  more  intimate 
ineaii  to  spend  the  evening.  Of  his  talk.  Miss  Shirreff  truly  obeerves,  '  the 
Inlliaacy  of  Mr.  Buckle's  conversation  was  too  well  known  to  need  mention ; 
b^  vhat  the  world  did  not  know  was  how  entirely  it  was  the  same  among  a 
kw  intimates  with  whom  he  felt  at  home,  as  it  was  at  a  large  party  where 
meant  odebrity.  This  talk  was  the  outpouring  of  a  fall  and  earnest 
it  had  more  matter  than  wit,  more  of  book  knowledge  than  of  personal 
tf9«rTation.  The  &vourite  maxim  of  many  dinner-table  talkers,  "  Glissez, 
s^  n'appoyez  pas,"  was  certainly  not  his.  He  lored  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  a 
'^'ijfct,  unless  he  found  that  his  opponent  and  himself  stood  on  ground  so 
^-^tfe&t,  or  started  from  such  opposite  principles,  as  to  make  ultimate  agree* 
s^nt  hopelesB,  and  then  he  dropped  or  turned  the  subject.  His  manner  of 
flcin^  this,  unfortunately,  gave  offence  at  times,  while  he  not  seldom  wearied 
<^^efi  by  keeping  up  the  ball,  and  letting  conversation  merge  into  discussion.. 
▼OL.  XXVII.  KA  T 
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Ho  was  simply  bent  on  getting  at  the  trath,  and  if  lie  believed  himself  to  hM 
it,  ho  could  with  difficulty  be  made  to  understand  that  others  might  be  im- 
patient while  ho  set  it  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fisdr  to  mention  that,  if 
too  fond  of  argument,  and  sometimes  too  prone  to  self-assertion,  his  temper  in 
discussion  was  perfect ;  he  was  a  most  candid  opponent  and  a  most  adnurable 
listener.*  His  memory  was  almost  faultless,  and  always  ready  to  assist  and 
illustrate  his  wonderful  powers  of  explanation.  *  Pages  of  our  great  pnm 
writers,'  says  Miss  Shirreff,  *  were  impressed  on  his  memory.  He  could  quote 
passage  after  passage  with  the  same  ease  as  others  quote  poetry ;  while  d 
poetry  itself  he  was  wont  to  say,  *'  it  stamps  itself  on  the  brain.'*  Truly  didit 
seem  that  without  effort  on  his  part,  all  that  was  grandest  in  English  poetry 
had  become,  so  to  speak,  a  part  of  his  mind.  Shakespeare  ever  first,  thtt 
Massinger,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  were  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  seemed 
ever  ready  to  recall  a  passage,  and  often  to  recite  it  with  an  intense  delight  ii 
its  beauty  which  would  have  made  it  felt  by  others  naturally  indifferent*  B 
was  the  same  in  all  that  was  best  in  French  literature,  in  Voltaire,  ComdDiB, 
Baoine,  Boileau,  and,  above  all,  Moliero.  Captain  Kennedy  recalls  an  instaiM 
of  this  ready  memory  on  an  occasion  when  they  were  in  company  togetfaac 
The  conversation  turned  on  telling  points  in  the  drama,  and  one  of  the  party 
cited  that  scene  in  Horace  which  so  struck  Boileau,  where  Horace  is  lamentiof 
the  disgrace  which  he  supposes  has  been  brought  upon  him  by  the  flight  of  ioi 
son  in  the  combat  with  the  Guriaces.  *  Que  vouliez-vous  qu*il  fit  centre  troiiV 
asks  Julie ;  and  the  old  man  passionately  exclaims,  *  Qu'il  mourdt.*  Bnd^  i 
agreed  that  it  was  very  fine,  and  immediately  recited  the  whole  scene  from  iii 
commencement,  giving  the  dialogue  with  much  spirit  and  effect.** 

A  more  formidable  feat  was  reciting  Burke's  peroration  on  flu 
loss  of  the  American  Colonies,  to  prove  to  Burke's  biographer  that  it 
was  Burke,  not  Sheridan,  who  applied  the  metaphor  of  sheanng* 
wolf  to  the  obstinacy  of  George  III. 

In  other  ways  his  life  was  the  reverse  of  ascetic :  he  "  cultivated 
his  sense  of  taste,  at  one  time  actually  seeing  his  steaks  cut  at  titf 
butcher's;    insisting  on  having  toast  made  before  his  eyes  ev/J 
Monday,  when  the  bread  was  more  than  one  day  old  ;  and  teaching 
his  womankind  how  to  make  tea,  which  ought,  it  seems,  to  stand 
rather  longer  when  the  caddy  is  fiJl  than  when  it  is  nearly  emp^r 
and  the  proportion  of  tea-dust  which  does  not  need  to  be  imcuiW 
by  the  steam  is  larger.     The  same  spirit  of  minute  forethought  raft 
through  his  management  of  money  matters.     He  had  never  mcn^ 
than  £1,500  a  year  to  spend,  and  had  made  up  his  mind  that  £3,000 
was  the  least  he  could  marry  on.     (He  never  did  marry ;  for  on* 
cousin  whom  he  fell  in  love  with  at  seventeen  married  some  oo* 
else,  and  he  was  parted  from  another  every  way  suitable  because  H* 
family  thought  it  wrong  for  cousins  to  marry.)     He  spent  £300* 
year  on  books,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  taught  his  servant  ^ 
bind  the  ragged  ones  in  brown  paper,  and  that  he  cherished  camfort" 
able  old  clothes.     He  could  spend  as  well  as  spare  ;  his  books  yf^ 
luxuriously  lodged  in  glass  cases,  and  if  a  friend's  family  needed  i^ 
or  change,  he  was  anxious  to  press  a  liundred  pounds  on  them  asa  lo^ 
He  was  kind,  too,  in  immaterial  ways,  exercising  the  same  min^^ 
forethought  for  others  as  for  himself.     From  his  first  acqnaintap^ 
with  Miss  Shirreff  and  her  sister  he  was  imwearied  in  his  endeavo^ 
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to  assist  4hem»  Here  are  one  or  two  fragments  of  bis  letters  in 
lSo4: — "I  feel  it  was  very  ill-natured  on  my  part  not  to  press 
Comte  upon  you  last  night  when  you  so  considerately  hesitated  as  to 
bonowing  it.  To  make  the  only  amends  in  my  power  I  now  send  it 
you,  and  beg  that  you  will  keep  it  as  long  as  you  like,  for  I  promise 
that  if  I  baye  at  any  time  occasion  to  refer  to  it  I  will  ask  to  have  it 
lack,  so  that  you  need  have  no  scruple  on  that  head.  The  only 
tiling  I  will  beg  of  you  is  that  when  not  reading  it  you  would  have 
it  pat  into  some  cupboard,  as  on  several  grounds  I  value  it  very  much, 
and  I  never  leave  it  out  at  home.''  "  You  sent  me  the  first  three 
Tolnmes  of  Comte  as  I  happen  to  remember,  for  I  put  them  away 
directly  they  came.  I  am  sorry  you  should  have  missed  taking 
them  with  you,  as  in  the  country  one  particularly  needs  some  intel- 
lectual employment  to  prevent  the  mind  from  falling  into  those 
vacant  raptures  which  the  beauties  of  nature  are  apt  to  suggest.'' 
This  is  ten  months  later : — "  I  am  truly  sorry  to  receive  so  indifferent 
an  acooont  of  your  health.  To  hear  such  things  is  enough  to  prevent 
one  from  being  an  optimist — how  much  more  to  you  who  feel  them. 
I  have  often  ^peculated  on  what  you  and  Miss  Shirreff  could  accom- 
plish if  yon  were  made  capable  of  real  wear  and  tear ;  but  this  is  a 
qpecolation  I  could  never  bring  to  maturity,  because  of  the  strong 
cQipicion  I  have  that  with  a  certain  mind  there  must  and  will  be  a 
certain  physical  structure  of  which  we  may  modify  the  effects  but 
nerer  diange  the  nature.  Look  at  Miss  Martineau!  GKve  her 
delicacy  as  well  as  power,  and  I  believe  that  she  coidd  never  have 
gone  through  the  work  she  has."  He  was  ready  to  criticise  the 
second  work  of  the  sisters  in  MS.,  while  his  own  work  was  passing 
through  the  press. 

The  first  volume  was  printed  at  his  own  expense,  after  negotiations 
with  Mr.  Parker,  which  showed  a  curious  mixture  of  suspicion  and 
generosity.  Buckle  would  not  consent  to  his  MS.  being  submitted 
^  any  person  whom  he  did  not  know ;  but  he  was  sincerely  anxious 
that  Mr.  Parker  should  have  some  independent  opinion,  when  he  was 
2^y  to  dispense  with  it.  He  was  willing  that  Mr.  Parker  should 
^*«e8s  the  estimated  profits  of  the  first  edition,  and  to  accept  half  for 
Lii  share,  but  if  he  disposed  of  the  copyright  of  the  first  edition  he 
^u  determined  to  secure  a  sum  down,  and  drew  back  when  he  found 
ikat  the  half  profits,  if  any,  were  to  be  contingent  on  the  result  of 
'he  ttles.  He  actually  received  £665  for  the  first  edition  of  fifteen 
Londred  copies,  and  £500  for  the  copyright  of  the  second  edition  of 
two  thousand. 

His  immediate  success  was  deserved  by  the  industry  with  which  he 
^  studied  a  clear  and  popular  style,  reading  and  re-reading  the 
sicat  masters,  French  and  English,  going  through  Johnson's  Dic- 
'Ksmrj  and  Milton's  prose  works  to  enlarge  his  vocabulary,  writing 
^  in  his  own  words  the  substance  of  a  passage  of  Hallam  and 
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Macaulay,  to  see  where  his  own  inferiority  lay.  Besides,  hie  habi 
of  never  leaviDg  a  subject  in  conversation  till  he  had  made  his  mean 
ing  perfectly  clear,  must  have  served  him  as  valuable  practice  ii 
exposition,  even  if  part  of  the  audience  were  wearied  at  the  time. 

The  author's  want  of  systematic  training  was  itself  an  advantag 
for  the  immediate  effect  of  his  work ;  lie  knew  nothing  but  the  prt 
judices  he  had  escaped,  the  facts  he  had  accumulated,  and  the  doc 
trines  he  had  marshalled  them  to  support ;  he  addressed  a  public  e 
ignorant  as  he  had  been,  and  as  acute  as  his  father  had  beeo.  H 
had  followed  the  scientific  movement  of  his  day,  and  observed  wit 
prophetic  insight  that  the  discussion  of  the  transmutation  of  epecit 
was  the  weak  point  in  Lyell's  great  work  on  Geology,  but  he  had  n( 
busied  himself  with  the  speculative  movement  then  mainly  politic! 
or  theological.  If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  been  in  danger  < 
losing  himself  in  side  issues.  As  it  was  he  stated  and  illustrated  clearl 
and  weightily,  so  that  the  work  will  not  have  to  be  done  again  for  an 
section  of  the  Western  world,  the  conception  of  an  orderly  movemei 
of  human  affairs  depending  upon  ascertained  facts  of  all  degrees  i 
generality.  This  is  his  great  service :  his  special  theories  were  ( 
value  chiefly  as  they  furnished  headings  under  which  facts  could  1 
classified.  Such  conceptions  as  the  "principle  of  protection "  ai 
the  "  principle  of  scepticism  "  are  not  made  for  immortality ;  it  is  ii< 
a  key  to  the  history  of  France  to  be  told  that  there  the  spirit  ( 
protection  manifested  itself  in  secular  affairs,  while  in  Spain  it  man 
fested  itself  in  spiritual.  Nor  can  we  explain  the  difference  hetwH 
the  history  of  Spain  and  Scotland  by  observing  that  a  bigoted  clerg 
opposed  the  Crown  in  Scotland  and  supported  the  Grown  in  Spain ;  < 
the  difference  between  America  and  Germany  by  observing  that  tl 
ablest  minds  of  Germany  devoted  themselves  to  the  deductive  metht 
and  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  ablest  minds  of  Anieri( 
to  the  inductive  method  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

He  was  never  too  far  in  advance  of  his  day ;  he  thought  womt 
ought  to  be  educated,  but  not  for  careers  in  which  they  would  con 
pete  with  men.  He  made  instinctively  all  the  reserves  for  whit 
the  orthodox  are  fighting  more  or  less  hopefully  now ;  he  took  ovi 
without  discussion  the  sharp  dualism  between  body  and  mind  trail 
mitted  through  Locke  from  Descartes.  Even  such  a  phrase  i 
mental  disease  displeased  him.  Disease  could  only  consistently  1 
thought  of  in  connection  with  a  material  organism.  After  this 
is  not  surprising  that  he  held  that  in  another  life  there  wonld  t: 
no  difference  between  the  genius  and  the  idiot  of  this :  they  differe 
because  their  brains  differed.  At  the  same  time,  the  differenc 
between  learning  and  ignorance  might  be  more  permanent,  for  it  : 
by  its  own  action  that  the  mind  acquires  learning.  He  nnderetoot 
and  was  half  inclined  to  adopt,  Kant's  distinction  between  tran: 
cendental  freedom  and  empirical  necessity,  although  he  wsa  full 
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avinced  by  his  statistical  studies  that  any  limited  power  of  self- 

stermination  the  individual  might  imaginably  possess,  could  safely 

e  neglected  in  the  scientific  study  of  masses.     Most  important  of 

ill,he  recognised  as  clearly  as  Pascal  the  logic  of  the  heart.     Instead 

of  treating  the  convictions  as  a  mere  disturbing  force  warping  the 

action  of  the  pure  reason,  he  dwelt  eloquently  upon  their  character 

«8  an  orderly  independent  factor  in  our  deepest  convictions.     This 

combination  of  fundamental  conservatism,  with  revolutionary  energy 

iipon  two  or  three  large  yet  definite  questions,  is  not  unlike  Mr. 

Bright — a  politician  who  is,  or  was,  impopular  with  just  the  critics 

who  depreciated  Buckle  as  a  thinker. 

One  can  hardly  think  that  the  literary  class  were  so  much  to  blame 

ibr  their  hostility  as  Mr.  Huth  supposes.     They  had  emancipated 

Hiemselves  as  far  as  they  cared  to  be  emancipated  ;  they  held  im- 

fKcitly  a  great  deal  that  Buckle  proclaimed  emphatically  ;  they  held 

it  with  all  sorts  of  qualifications  which  they  felt  not  unreasonably  it 

WB8  easier  to  apply  in  practice  than  to  formulate  beforehand ;  they 

ioQnd  plenty  of  crudity  in  Buckle's  special  theories,  and  were  angry 

with  him  for  not  advancing  knowledge  upon  special  matters  in  the 

wiy  in  which  Sainte-Beuve  or  even  Macaulay  did.     It  was  not  their 

Iwlt  that  in  their  eyes  individual  facts,  which  Buckle  made  a  point  of 

despising,  were  more  interesting  as  well  as  less  uncertain  than  the 

^eral  facts,  which  no  doubt  are  more  important.  Besides,  it  was  quite 

true,  if  not  exactly  relevant,  that  they  might  have  found  whatever 

they  were  inclined  to  accept  in  Buckle,   in   Comte,   or   Quetelet 

Wore.     Their  justification   is   complete   when   we   remember   that 

Buckle's  method  and  generalizations  have  been  quite  unfruitful.   Mr. 

Barwin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  Sir  H.  S.  Maine  have  had 

followers ;  Buckle  had  only  readers.     At  the  time  criticism  did  not 

hurt  him,  as  he  said  himself  ho  throve  on  it.      His  superiority  to  his 

critica  was  too  evident.     He  was  the  lion  of  the  literary  season ;  he 

*aa  elected  a  member   of    the   Athenaeum,   after   some  ineflFectual 

wieats  of  clerical  opposition ;  he  lectured  at  the  Royal  Institution  on 

mellifluence  of  Women  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge,  and  Faraday, 

^cn,  and  Murchison  severally  thanked  him  for  the  great  treat  they 

^  enjoyed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  success  the  great  sorrow  of  his  life  came  upon 
"in:  his  mother's  health  had  been  failing  since  1852,  and  in  1856 
^  feared  that  she  should  not  live  to  see  the  reception  of  his  work, 
*^  the  fame  that  her  counsel  and  sympathy  had  done  so  much  to 
Pepare.  When  at  last  her  son  showed  her  the  first  volume,  with  its 
'"^^gnificent  dedication,  he  was  frightened  at  her  agitation.  On  the 
Uth  of  August,  1857,  he  writes — "Month  after  month  she  is  now 
**^g  for  the  worse,  at  times  slightly  better,  but  perceptibly  losing 
Po^i  Her  mind  is  changed  even  since  I  was  here  last :  she  is 
^le  to  read ;  she  confuses  one  idea  with  another ;  and  nothing 
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remains  of  her  as  she  once  was,  except  her  smile,  and  the  exqnidl 
tenderness  of  her  affections.  I  while  away  my  days  here  doin 
nothing,  and  caring  for  nothing — ^because  I  feel  /  hate  no  JtUureJ 
**  For  the  last  six  months  of  her  life  she  was  from  time  to  time  delirioiu 
but  such  was  her  strength  of  mind  that  always  when  her  son  entered 
the  room,  she  became  perfectly  rational/'  He  was  no  longer  able  to  write 
except  after  the  stimulus  of  con  versation ;  and  at  last  the  sight  of  her 
"  slowly  but  incessantly  degenerating,  mind  and  body  both  going/* 
brought  his  work  to  a  standstill,  and  Mr.  Capel  suggested  that  ke 
should  try  the  distraction  of  reviewing  Mill's  JEssay  on  Liberty.  Oi 
the  first  of  April,  1859,  he  entered  in  his  diary,  "At  9*15  my  angd 
mother  died  peacefully,  without  pain."  When  all  was  over  he  sat 
down,  •*  in  the  dull  and  dreary  house,  once  so  full  of  light  and  loTe," 
to  write  his  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL  It  is  very  lib 
St.  Anselm's  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God.  It  is  a  weak  feeling  ihit 
can  believe  that  it  adds  to  or  creates  its  object ;  a  strong  feeUng  ii 
sure  that  its  object  is  eternal. 

The  next  twelve  days  were  spent  upon  his  review  of  MiB*i 
Liberty y  which  is  still  memorable  for  the  grotesque,  pathetic,  eloquoit 
philippic  on  Pooley's  case.  It  is  never  clear  what  we  are  to  b 
indignant  at :  no  doubt  it  was  a  miscarriage  of  justice  that  the  judgi 
did  not  find  out  that  Pooley  was  mad :  perhaps  the  law  under  whiA 
he  was  sentenced  was  getting  rather  rusty;  still  poachers  an 
sentenced  more  severely,  and  Pooley  was  as  great  a  nuisance  as  i 
poacher  in  a  respectable  neighbourhood.  But  Buckle  was  in  a  8i»to 
of  exaltation  where  he  had  too  little  sense  of  the  proportion  of  thing! 
to  measure  the  personal  responsibility  of  the  judge,  or  the  importanoi 
of  the  case,  but  he  saw  correctly  that  while  damaging  his  own  posito 
he  was  doing  something  to  make  further  prosecutions  for  blasphemf 
difficult,  and  he  had  the  sense  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  many  lettfln 
from  people  with  grievances  that  poured  in  upon  him. 

He  said  himself*  about  this  time,  "  Only  they  are  wise  who  ctfi 
harden  their  hearts."  His  health  was  failing.  Even  before  his  fin* 
volume  appeared  he  fainted  in  crossing  the  park ;  though  his  hoari 
of  work  were  not  immoderate,  seldom  exceeding  eight  a  day,  W 
recreations,  chess  and  conversation,  were  equally  exhausting.  H* 
was  only  able  to  work  very  fitfully  upon  his  second  volume,  aDfl 
before  long  he  lost  his  nephew,  a  very  promising  boy,  who  ooaW 
appreciate  him,  saying,  **  When  you  talk  to  me,  xmcle,  it  is  like  being 
in  a  dream."  Children  were  always  fond  of  him.  A  little  girl  vk** 
he  met  in  his  walks  at  Blackheath,  could  conceive  no  consolatioD '^ 
his  leaving  except  the  hope  of  being  "  his  little  girl."  His  lanclWy> 
who  read  his  works,  took  charge  of  some  children  from  India,  •■* 
one  of  these  soon  found  what  liberties  she  could  take  with  the  ]^^ 
sopher. 

When  he  visited  Mr.  Capel's  pupils  at  Carshalton,  he  vfi^ 
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with  them  and  got  them  holidays ;  they  followed  him  about  like  a 
pack  of  dogs,  and  wrote  home,  "  When  he  was  here,  he  was  a  jolly 
chap."  "  He  is  a  Tery  nice  fellow,  and  never  talks  philosophy  to  us." 
His  theories  of  education  were  simple ;  he  was  very  much  afraid  of 
children  being  overworked,  and  thought  that  if  moral  suasion  &iled 
the  cane  was  the  safest  punishment ;  keeping  children  in  only  made 
them  duIL 

But  his  forbearance  was  inexhaustible.  When  he  fainted,  after 
a  discussion  on  political  economy  with  Mr.  Huth,  he  went  up-stairs 
to  try  to  sleep  for  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  the  time  Mr.  Huth 
hesid  the  landlady's  children  singing  loudly  and  jumping  violently 
as  it  seemed  just  over  Mr.  Buckle's  room.  He  stopped  the  noise  and 
then  went  to  inquire  if  he  had  slept.  Mr.  Buckle  said,  "  No,  the 
noise  had  prevented  it.''  Why  did  he  not  ring  the  bell  P  "  Oh, 
no,  poor  little  things !  it  was  their  time  for  singing  and  jumping, 
not  their  sleeping  time."  When  Mr.  Huth's  sons  were  toivelling 
with  Buckle  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  they  told  him  how  they  had 
been  amusing  themselves  by  knocking  off  the  tails  of  lizards  to  see 
how  these  jumped,  while  the  lizards  ran  away  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. Mr.  Glennie  remarked  that  it  was  very  cruel,  and  ought  to 
he  pot  a  stop  to,  which  made  the  boys  angry ;  Buckle  quietly  said 
that  it  was  the  nature  of  boys  to  be  cruel,  and  that  they  would  know 
better  when  they  grew  older ;  they  were  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done,  and  did  so  no  more. 

His  growing  friendship  with  the  Huths  was  the  chief  interest 
and  consolation  of  his  later  years  in  spite  of  its  rather  unpromising 

which  we  will  leave  Mrs.  Huth  to  describe. 

**Ii  WBS  in  1857,  that  we  became  acquainted  with  Henry  Thomas  Buckle. 

I^ng  before,  we  had  heard  him  talked  of  by  an  enthusiastic  friend,  who  told  us 

thftt  Buckle  was  then  writing  the  History  of  Civilisation.     Our  friend,    Mr. 

Cspel,  would  not  borrow  a  book  from  us  to  read  without  first  asking  '  my  friend 

Bo^le'  whether  it  was  worth  reading,  as  he  knew  all  books.    If  I  praised  a 

iiToante  author,  I  was  told  that  my  admiration  was  misplaced,  as '  my  friend 

Backle'  nw  imperfections  in  him.    '  But  would  not  Mr.  Huth  like  to  call  on  my 

friend  Buckle  ? '     Mr.  Huth  deddedly  objected,  saying  that  if  that  gentleman's 

library  contained  twenty4wo  thousand  volumes,  and  he  had  read  them  all,  as 

Hr.  Qi^el  assured  us,  it  would  be  an  impertinence  for  a  man  who  had  not  any- 

^biag  Tery  extraordinary  to  recommend  him,  to  intrude  upon  him.    I  was  very 

?Ud  of  this  answer,  for  I  hated  that  *  friend  Buckle,'  whose  name  was  con- 

<*niiy  in  Mr.  CapeVs  mouth,  and  bored  me  intensely ;  who  was  always  put 

^Bfvvd  to  contradict  me ;  who  was  said  to  know  everything,  and  who  had 

*^c8ungly  done  nothing.    We  were  therefore  considerably  surprised  when  Mr. 

Cipd  came  one  day  and  said,  *  I  have  told  my  friend  Buckle  that  you  wish 

T«Ty  much  to  make  bis  acquaintance,  and  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you  if  you 

^  to  adl  upon  him.'    My  husband  looked  very  black,  but  he  had  nothing  for 

ii  bat  to  go  to  60,  Ozfind  Terrace,  where  he  was  told  Mr.  Buckle  was  not  at 

^'^  and  ha  left  his  card.    Later,  when  our  dear  friend  made  his  last  stay 

viUi  Qt,  I  told  him  how  we  had  been  forced  into  our  acquaintance  with  him ; 

^  he  explained  that  he  had  only  agreed  to  see  us,  as  he  thought  it  would  be 

«f  tdnatage  to  Mr.  Gapel,  who  was  going  to  have  a  son  of  ours  at  his  schooL 
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At  that  time  he  had  never  expected  our  acquaintance  to  develope  into  a  fiiead' 

Mra.  Hutb  sooQ  found  there  were  two  Mr.  Buckles,  one  who  livei 
^mong  cold  abBtractions,  and  took  the  higheat  and  the  widest  view 
"  The  other  Buckle  was  tender,  and  capahle  of  feeling  every  vibratiai 
of  a  little  child's  heart ;  self-sacrificing,  to  a  degree  which  he  WouL 
have  blamed  in  another,  and  habitually  concentrating  his  grea 
intellect  on  the  consequences  of  individual  actions  to  the  actor."  Hi 
calm  and  cheerfulness  were  but  rarely  interrupted.  Once  Mr.  Cape 
surprised  him  in  a  flood  of  tears,  "  You  don't  know  how  I  miss  m 
mother."  He  could  never  bear  to  go  into  his  drawing-room  aftc 
her  death.  An  old  lady,  neither  handsome  nor  clever,  as  she  eai 
herself,  with  neither  rank  nor  title,  "bore  witness  to  bis  grei 
sympathy ;  it  was  more  than  human,  and  imparted  a  more  tlia 
earthly  soothing  efiect :  he  never  forgot  that  his  mother  had  bee 
■iond  of  me !  " 

When  his  second  volume  was  finiehed  he  was  too  weak  to  work  t 
•to  meet  Mr.  Mill,  whom  he  admired  and  greatly  wished  to  knoi 
He  wandered  through  Wales  and  Yorkshiro,  fraternising  with  poUct 
men  and  village  schoolmasters,  who  surprised  him  by  their  intere 
in  Eitays  and  Revietm,  and  "  a  still  bolder  man,  Mr.  Buckle 
He  roamed  through  the  worst  parts  of  Birmingham,  keeping  tl 
middle  of  the  road,  and  carrying  a  heavy  stick.  At  last  1 
set  out  for  the  East.  He  had  long  wished  to  see  Egypt,  but  b 
decision  was  almost  a  caprice ;  the  sense  of  having  no  future  hs 
made  him  capricious.  At  first  it  seemed  as  if  it  was  to  be  a  hapj 
caprice ;  he  made  every  possible  provision  for  the  safety  ai 
comfort  of  himself  and  Mr.  Buth'a  two  boys,  then  fourtet 
and  eleven,  whom  he  took  with  him :  he  was  so  anxious  befor 
hand,  that  he  had  no  need  to  be  anxious  afterwards,  and  b 
spirits  on  the  Nile  were  so  high  that  his  biographer  apologises  i 
sending  a  dull  letter  home  on  the  ground  that  Mr.  Buckle  will  sii 
ri- too- rall-loo-r ail-too,  and  so  on.  They  both  studied  eagerly  to  plea 
him,  though  it  was  necessary  to  take  away  the  Shakespeare  to  gi 
Kobinson's  Biblical  Besearches  a  fair  chance.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Buckli 
good  arrangements,  bis  party  was  the  first  for  five  years  that  had  se 
Fetra  leisurely  by  daylight.  Unhappily  the  rains  at  Jenisale 
interfered  with  Buckle's  plans  for  camping  out  during  their  sti 
there.  The  discomfort  and  bad  food  at  the  hotel  brought  on  ' 
illness  which  he  could  not  throw  off ;  and  though  he  was  able  to  poi 
-on  to  Nazareth,  Beyroot,  and  Damascus,  and  enjoy  that  magical  cit 
unmistakable  typhoid  fever  set  in,  and  he  sank  under  the  lowerii 
treatment  of  the  native  doctor.  His  monument,  as  massive  as  h 
works,  erected  by  his  only  surviving  sister,  attests  his  faith  i 
immortality.  G.  A.  SiMCOX. 
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lO^e  Rulbrs  and  Unionists  have  recently  laid  their  views  on  Irish 
objecta  before  the  readers  of  English  periodicals.  Dr.  Neilson 
Banoock,  in  his  paper  on  Ireland,  has  endeayonred  to  account  for 
the  demand  for  Home  Rule,  and  has  traced  it  to  causes  the  removal 
of  which  would,  he  thinks,  strengthen  the  Union.  I  don't  agree 
iriik  Dr.  Hancock  in  all  things  political,  but  I  cordially  echo  his 
denre  when  he  asks  that  many  measures  which  work  beneficially 
in  England  should  be  applied  to  Ireland. 

Dr.  Hancock  has  dealt  principally  with  the  constitution  of  local 
boards  such  as  the  Poor  Law,  and  pointed  out  their  limited  powers, 
tt  compared  with  those  of  similar  boards  in  England.  He  only 
^ced  at  the  franchise.  It  is  on  this  subject  I  wish  to  dwell, 
hapng  to  fix  the  attention  of  English  readers  upon  it.  Nothing 
wcmld  more  tend  to  promote  tranquillity  in  a  country  subject  to 
periodical  disturbance  than  the  exercise  of  constitutional  means  for 
the  accomplishment  of  political  ends,  and  the  consequent  abandon- 
neat  of  those  of  an  unconstitutional  character.  To  suppress  the 
leg[itimate  expression  of  public  opinion  is  to  drive  it  into  an  un- 
Wthy  secrecy  or  to  fan  it  into  open  insurrection. 

But  this  dangerous  suppression  is  the  result  of  the  laws  regulating 
^  franchise  in  Ireland.  They  tend  to  deprive  a  people  keenly  alive 
to  passing  political  events  of  any  power  to  share  in  their  direction, 
lite  only  part  left  to  them  is  to  brood  over  wrongs  they  cannot  alter, 
^688,  indeed,  they  sometimes  act  in  obedience  to  the  promptings 
^luch  these  pent-up  feelings  are  likely  to  beget.  Few  Englishmen 
who  really  mean  to  act  fairly  towards  the  Irish  people  are  at  all  aware 
^&e  extent  to  which  this  exclusion  from  political  power  goes.  Some 
V^ers  and  writers  upon  this  topic  have  been  so  misled  as  to  take 
4e  Qomber  of  electors  who  have  managed  to  get  on  the  register  in 
^^^Aod  as  a  standard  for  the  number  of  representatives  Ireland  is 
•^Wed  to.  But  if  the  number  of  electors  is  compared  with  the 
P'Nation,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  the  electors  who  are  too  few, 
^''■^  of  the  representatives  being  too  many. 

^^hilst  this  state  of  things  continues  there  is  little  hope  of  the 
P^tical  education  of  the  Irish  people.  There  is  no  encouragement 
*^them  to  take  a  constitutional  view  of  any  great  question,  for 
^^  are  debarred  from  following  up  such  views  by  the  very  fact 
^  they  have  no  votes.  If  the  people  in  Ireland  wish  to  exercise 
^7  inflaence,  as  sometimes  happens,  their  only  hope  lies  in  arousing 
^^ ;  and,  knowing  that  strong  words  break  no  bones,  such  modes 
^  P^eBBore  are  occasionally  abandoned  for  stronger  weapons.    When 
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a  public  meetmg  ia  called  in  England,  and  a  vaet  number  of  bona 
bolders  express  tbeir  opinion  on  any  subject,  tbat  opinion  carries  gre 
veigbt,  for  the  simple  reason  that  behind  every  voice  there  is  a  vot 
Similar  meetings  in  Ireland  have  no  such  weight.  When  I  ha' 
seen  Irishmen,  in  imposing  numbers  and  admirable  bearing,  aeseml 
in  thousands  for  any  political  object,  I  have  been  pained  by  tl 
reflectioD  that  vheu  the  day  of  reckoning  comes  they  are  dnT< 
from  the  bsUot-box,  and  can  give  no  effective  support  to  the  obje 
they  have  at  heart.  To  show  how  this  acts  I  might  quote  the  ca 
of  Dublin  at  the  present  moment. 

If  the  vast  majori^  of  the  householders  in  Dublin  had  voti 
would  a  Conservative  sit  for  a  city  where  that  majority  ia  Libera 
Would  a  Tory  majority  at  one  of  our  Poor  Law  Boards  override  i 
representatives  of  the  people,  and,  as  has  been  done  more  than  oni 
write  down  as  non-Catholic  deserted  children  who  bore  about  tlf 
nninistakable  proofs  of  Catholicity?  If  the  municipal  franchi 
were  the  same  as  it  is  in  England,  should  we  have  wards  in  Dabl 
with  a  few  hundred  voters  in  a  population  of  twenty  thooBa: 
persons  ?  But  the  people  cannot  alter  the  parliamentary  repi 
sentation.  In  municipal  legislation  the  great  object  is  the  pushii 
forward  of  sanitary  and  other  reforms  for  the  benefit  of  the  peoj 
at  large.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  people  at  lat^e  are  ezclud 
from  Uie  franchise,  and  all  powers  are  vested  in  a  class  who  thii 
much  more  of  reduced  rates,  or  the  preservation  of  some  privily 
dangerous  to  the  public  weal,  than  they  do  of  reforms.  At  the  Is 
of  the  many  Boyal  Commissions  which  have  lately  sat  in  Dublin, 
remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred.  A  Poor  Law  guardian  n 
under  examination,  and  the  burden  of  his  evidence  was  that  he  ca 
sidered  his  first  duty  lay  in  keeping  down  the  rates.  One  of  t 
commissionera  had  to  remind  this  gentleman  that  he  was 
guardian  of  the  "  poor,"  and  not  of  the  rates.  And  it  comes 
this,  that  in  their  own  country  the  people  of  Ireland  have  no  Toi< 
whilst,  not  unfrequently,  the  dearest  wishes  of  the  vaet  majority  a 
(  mthlessly  and  contemptuously  disregarded  by  a  small  tniaority, 
'  whom  the  law  as  it  now  stands  has  confided  all  power !  Did  sncb 
state  of  things  exist  in  Bulgaria,  and  I  scarcely  think  there  did, 
would  have  been  denoimced  as  an  atrocity,  and  would  have  attract 
the  <di{valrous  attention  of  that  veteran,  but  still  vigorous,  stab 
man  who  wields  an  axe,  destined,  I  hope,  to  be  yet  laid  at  the  roo 
of  many  rotten  trees  which  encumber  the  political  soil  in  IreloU' 
But  I  fancy  I  hear  some  incredulous  Englishman  ask,  "Is  tlie 
really  such  a  wholesale  political  extinction  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
And,  if  there  be,  how  does  it  arise  ?  "  These  are  two  questions  vei 
easily  answered.  First,  let  me  deal  with  the  fact  of  extinction.  1 
,  all  the  Irish  boroughs,  with  a  population  of  about  900,000,  there  ai 
only  53,953  parliamentary  electors;  in  the  same  population  in  Engha 
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orottghs  there  are  127,848  electors.     In  fact  Manchester,  with  a 
opulation  of  379,374,  has  10,000  more  voters  than  all  the  towns  in 
Ireland  put  together.     The  population  of  Leeds  (I  quote  the  figures 
of  1873)  is  259,212,  and  that  of  Dublin  267,717,  and  yet  Leeds  has 
4S,805  electors  as 'against  12,764  in  Dublin.     And  what  is  more 
Temarkable,  all  the  electors  in  Leeds  are  rated  occupiers,  whilst  out 
of  the  small  number  in  Dublin  3,800  are  property  holders  and  free- 
men.   Let  me  cite  an  example  from  the  south.     In  Limerick,  with 
a  population  of  49,853,  there  are  only  2,225   electors ;    whilst  in 
Gateshead,  with  a  population  of  48,627,  there  are  9,191  electors. 
In  the  north  it  is  almost  the  same.     The  population  of  Londonderry 
18  24,830,  and  the  number  of  electors  1,679 ;  whilst  Kidderminster, 
irith  a  population  of  20,814,  has  3,394.     There  is  yet  one  more 
example  which   cannot  but  be  interesting.     The  election  of  New 
Bo88  must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  politicians.     It  was  regarded 
as  a  test  election  on  more  points  than  one.     Well,  New  Ross  has  a 
population  of  6,738,  and  the  number  of  electors  is  242  ;  Liskeard, 
tith  a  population  of  6,576,  has  868  electors,  or  626  more  than  New 


; 


The  consequence  was  that  a  slight  breeze  from  an  unexpected 
quarter  swayed  two  or  three  votes,  and  handed  over  the  representa- 
twn  of  New  Koss  to  a  Conservative,  who  now  represents  not  the 
majority  but  a  very  small  minority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  truly 
liberal  and  patriotic  borough.  In  municipal  matters  the  electoral 
figures  tell  of  a  still  more  glaring  wrong.  In  a  population  of  702,340 
a  cities  in  Ireland  there  are  only  16,371  municipal  electors,  whilst 
iathe  same  population  in  England  there  are  over  120,000.  If  the 
cases  I  have  referred  to  for  parliamentary  instances  be  adhered  to, 
^e  find  Leeds  having,  in  a  population  the  same  as  Dublin,  52,784 
pfiwons  possessing  the  municipal  franchise,  and  in  Dublin  there  are 
Wily  5,584.  Gateshead  has  10,251  electors  of  this  class,  and 
Ainerick,  with  about  the  same  population,  only  1,139.  More  than 
<^cehave  I  heard  judges  and  other  high-placed  personages  complain 
**f  the  riotous  practices  at  municipal  elections  in  Limerick  and  else- 
^kere,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  strike  these  functionaries  that  the 
Pwple  had  no  other  means  of  influencing  elections.  Nor  would  they, 
*  fear,  propose  the  only  remedy,  the  extension  of  the  franchise. 

I  have  just  referred  to  New  Ross  and  its  parliamentary  statistics, 
•^d  have  said  its  last  election  may  not  have  been  totally  forgotten, 
***  surely  Sligo,  which  has  so  lately  been  in  that  ^fierce  light 
^aich  beats  upon  popular  disturbance,  must  be  still  more  vividly 
P^'^cnt  to  the  memory. 

Electoral  facts  from  such  a  spot  must  be  interesting,  and,  if 
''^ly  considered,  may  be  instructive.  Sligo,  with  a  population  of 
A^i«06,  has  been  disfranchised  for  ten  years,  and  blotted  out  of  the 
^*^tation.    Norwich,  for  misdemeanours  quite  as  great,  has  been 
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long  since  pardoned.  But  no  voice  is  raised  for  Sligo.  la  last 
November  the  annual  municipal  elections  took  place  there,  and  in 
aome  cases  the  Tory  candidates  were  successful,  defeating  those  who 
represented  the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  ;  and  at  ti» 
Poor  Law  and  other  representative  boards  the  nominees  of  tita 
minority  also  prevail ;  why,  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  it 

^  Sligo  there  are  only  352  municipal  electors,  though  an  equal  popuk- 
tion  in  Kendal  has  over  2,300  on  the  burgess  roll.  Should  it  be^ 
then,  so  great  a  matter  for  surprise  that  the  people  of  Sligo,  depriTed 
of  a  parliamentary  franchise  (whose  very  restrictedness  was  thesooroi 
of  its  temporary  corruption),  and  all  but  excluded  from  a  share  i& 
municipal  government,  should,  driven  as  they  are  outside  the  con»ti- 
tutional  pale,  display  a  temperament  unrestrained  by  its  influenceif 
The  wonder  would  be  if  they  did  not. 

And  now  I  shall  proceed  to  answer  the  second  question,  whkk 
I  assumed  might  naturally  be  put.  How  does  all  this  arise  ?  !Ai 
parliamentary  qualification  in  Ireland  for  boroughs  is  fixed  at  t 

I'  value  of  over  £4,  whereas  in    England   it  is  based   on  householi 

'  suffrage.  In  England  every  facility  is  afforded  those  entitled  to  thftj 
franchise  to  become  possessed  of  it.  In  Ireland  a  restricted  cloas  M 
met  at  every  stage  with  wanton  obstruction  authorised  by  law  initi 
efforts  to  obtain  that  which  Chief  Justice  Holt  had  declared  tobetfai 
right  of  every  citizen — "  a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament  who  hll 
power  to  bind  his  person  and  his  property." 

In  Ireland  the  owners  of  property  who  pay  rates  in  town  are  tkij 
parties  generally  returned  for  the  franchise,  whilst  in  England  hf 
the  32  &  33  Vic.  c.  41  the  overseers  of  rates  must,  under  a  penaltf  I 
of  £2  for  each  name  omitted,  return  the  names  of  occupiers  for  thft.  j 
franchise,  no  matter  who  pays  or  may  be  liable  for  the  rates.     Tha 
Act  further  provides  that  the  owners  of  such  property  are  bound  ta 
return  their  tenants'  names  for  the  same  purpose.   In  Ireland  no  sack 

;  obligations  exist,  nor  are  any  penalties  imposed.  Thus  in  addition 
to  the  number  which  a  valuation  over  £4  deprives  of  votes,  tfaii 
practice  in  Ireland  disfranchises  thousands  presumably  entitled  ts 
a  vote.  Should  an  occupier  in  Ireland  take  the  trouble  to  pay  tha 
rates  himself  and  make  his  claim,  a  political  opponent  can  object  <A 
the  most  frivolous  grounds ;  the  onus  does  not  lie  on  the  objector  to 
prove  the  objection,  but  on  the  claimant  to  prove  his  claim.  If  tha 
latter  succeeds  there  are  no  costs  given  against  the  objector,  and  henoe 
he  continues  his  trade,  generally  at  the  Conservative  side  in  Ireland  a 
well-paid  one,  and  at  last  the  Liberal  claimant  of  moderate  means  or 
many  occupations  is  wearied  and  disheartened.  Every  person  whoiB 
name  is  actually  on  the  list  is  subject  to  the  same  persecution.  In 
England  the  just  practice  of  mulcting  the  frivolous  objector  in  costs 
is  a  wholesome  deterrent  of  such  unfair  practices.     Lest  by  any 
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(ianoe  it  might  happen  in  Enghmd  that  the  owner  should  be  letting 
tbe  qualifying  time  slip  by,  the  30  &  31  Yic.  c.  102  requires  that 
the  occupier  should  be  serred  with  notice  of  unpaid  rates  on  or 
before  20th  June,  and  warned  to  see  to  it  or  he  will  lose  his  fran- 
cHse.  In  Ireland  there  is  no  such  proTision,  but  rather  it  may 
Lappoi  that  owners  and  rate-collectors,  whoi  they  politically  agree, 
£ul  the  first  to  pay  rates,  or  the  other  to  press  for  payment  until  the 
proper  time  has  gone  by.  There  is  yet  another  source  of  security 
for  the  occupiers  in  England  that  the  qualifying  rate  will  not  remain 
unpaid.  The  owner  is  induced  by  a  very  substantial  allowance  of  15| 
to  25  per  cent,  to  pay  rates  on  or  before  5th  June.  There  is  no  such 
abatemoit  in  Ireland,  where  the  terms  imposed  on  the  occupier  are 
extremely  hard.  He  is  obliged  in  making  claim  to  pay  all  rates  due, 
past  and  current  (13  &  14  Yic.  c.  69),  although  the  rates  of  the 
prerioas  year  are  sufficient  to  qualify.  All  these  unfair  conditions 
result  in  this :  there  are  84,917  holdings  in  parliamentary  boroughs 
^ned  at  over  £4,  and  only  55,188  electors ;  no  less  than  29,729 
persons  presmnably  entitled  to  the  parliamentary  franchise  being 
deprired  of  it. 

The  municipal  franchise  in  all  Irish  towns  in  Ireland,  Dublin 
excepted,  depends  upon  a  £10  valuation.  All  the  difficulties  which 
nrronnd  the  acquisition  of  the  parliamentary  franchise  affect  this  ; 
tfid  80  much  more  exclusive  is  it  that  the  small  dealer  or  tradesman 
vbo  may  have  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  cannot  aspire  to  vote  for  a  town  councillor.  Claimants  for 
both  franchiaes  must  attend  two  revision  courts,  sitting  at  different 
times  and  places,  and  must  fight  two  battles.  The  Liberal  party, 
oTerbordened  with  other  taxes,  for  Irishmen,  must  pay  twice  for 
edocation  and  other  matters,  must  keep  up  two  organizations  with 
tYo  stafi  of  inspectors,  &c.  But  bad  as  are  such  matters  in  the 
pnrrincial  towns,  in  Dublin  the  municipal  franchise  is  in  a  unique 
pofiitioD.  It  purports  to  be  household,  but  it  is  clogged  with  a  con- 
ditioQ  of  a  residence  of  nearly  three  years.  This  absurd  provision 
^eeps  off  at  a  stroke  many  thousands  of  persons.  But  this  was  not 
e&oQgh,  for  63  sec.  12  &  13  Yic.  c.  91  enacted  that  weekly  and 
nuntUy  tenants  between  £4  and  £8  were  not  to  be  rated,  but  that 
tlie  owners  were.  It  was  thought  that  this  was  repealed  by  the  12  sec. 
•jI  i  32  Tic.  c.  49,  which  some  parties  held  applied  to  the  entire  sec- 
tion, bat  on  the  case  being  tried  the  Courts  decided  that  the  repeal 
'<^It  referred  to  the  amount  of  poor  rate,  and  not  to  the  weekly  and 
cinntUy  tenants,  who  have  ever  since  been  almost  blotted  out  of  poli- 
*^^  existence.  The  present  collector-general,  a  gentleman  appointed 
^  J  the  present  Government,  has  still  further  reduced  the  number  of 
^^ectors,  because  under  his  predecessor  weekly  and  monthly  tenants 
viio  claimed  were  put  on  the  rate-book,  whereas  he  not  only  refuses 
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to  rate  thoso  claiming,  but  absolutely  has  wiped  out  those  already  on 
the  rate-book.     This  procedure  on  his  part  created  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion at  the  late  municipal  revision,  and  both  the  assessors,  one  a 
Conservative  and  the  other  a  Liberal,  pronounced  it  to  be  illegal 
However,  the  parties  lost  their  franchise,  and  go  to  swell  the  many 
thousands  already  deprived  of  all  political  rights  in  Dublin. 

By  such  practices  the  municipal  vote  is  almost  annihilated,  and  tk 
Poor  Law  qualification,  which  requires  no  particular  valuation  not 
the  lengthened  residence,  has  been  equally  destroyed.  It  is  not  8ia^ 
prising  therefore  to  find,  out  of  a  population  of  about  300,000,  osij^ 
5,000  having  municipal  votes  ;  and  the  Liberal  element  in  one  Poor 
Law  union  barely  holding  its  own  by  the  constant  efforts  of  untiriBf.! 
supporters,  whilst  in  the  other  an  anti- Liberal  majority  holds  powerfd 
sway  in  the  Liberal  metropolis  of  Ireland.  Would  the  English  peopfe 
tolerate  such  a  state  of  things  in  England  for  an  hour?  Wouli 
they  defend  its  existence  in  the  Turkish  provinces?  Will  i\af 
perpetuate  the  wrong  in  Ireland  ? 

Before  I  take  leave  of  the  borough  franchise,  I  should  wish  to  reb| 
to  that  branch  of  it  lately  conferred,  I  mean  the  lodger  vote. 
England,  as  soon  as  the  personal  attendance  of  claimants  at  reririal 
was  found  to  be  inconvenient  it  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  23  aea^ 
41  &  42  Vic.  c.  26  enacts  *'  that  in  the  case  of  a  person  claimii| 
to  vote  as  a  lodger,  the  declaration  annexed  to  his  notice  of  daitt. 
shall  for  the  purposes  of  revision  be  primd  facia  evidence  of  Ui 
qualification."     This  Act  did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  the  lodgtf 
or   his   representative  (a   member  of  his   family)   must   attend  OE 
person  and  subject  himself  to  a  prying  and  disagreeable  ezaminatioi^q 
and  to  the  loss,  to  a  class  who  can  least  bear  it,  of  valuable  time  Ai 
the  busy  hours  of  the  day,  loss  of  wages,  and  expense  that  can  31 
be  borne.     The  consequence  is  that  lodger  claims  which  amoimtal ; 
to  over  1,400  in  1870  soon  dwindled  down  to  600.      So  jealoQ^-j 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  legislature  of  an  Englishman's  privilagl^v. 
to  secure  his  vote,  that  to  accommodate  clerks,  artisans,  and  oiheA. 
who  may  be  occupied  during  the  day,  it  is  enacted  that  in  every  tof*.- 
in  England  over  10,000  inhabitants  the  revising  barrister  muatlioli 
evening  sittings  from  seven  to  ten  p.m. 

I  have  left  myself  but  little  space  to  consider  the  state  of  Hn 
county  franchise.     But  for  two  reasons  it  is  not  so  imperatiTe  ^ 
dwell  on  it  at  the  same  length  as  that  given  to  the  town  franchi* 
Firstly,  because  broadly  it  rests  upon  an  equal  qualification  to  iW 
required  in  England,  namely,  a  £12  rating ;  and,   secondly,  Hr.  1 
Trevelyan  has,  I  believe,  embraced  Ireland  in  his  County  Frandn* 
Bill.    ^Nevertheless,  the  non-existence  of  some  franchises,  such  bb^ 
40s.  freeholders  and  the  £50  rent-payers,  and  also  the  fact  that  VeD0- 
ficial  interests  in  England  fixed  at  £5  are  required  to  be  £10  i& 
Ireland,  tend  to  lessen  the  number  of  voters. 
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But  the  gravest  obstacle  to  the  voters  interest  in  Irish  counties  is 
be  found  in  the  difficulties  of  registration,  which  press  with  great 
(verity  on  county  claimants.  The  revision  courts  are  at  very  great 
istances ;  the  objector  has  no*  fear  of  costs,  which,  whether  he  be 
uccessfiil  or  not,  the  claimant  must  pay.  That  these  obstructions  ^ 
teep  a  great  many  qualified  persons  off  the  roll  is  clear  from  the 
Cact  that  out  of  236,013  holdings  at  the  required  value  of  £12^ 
only  173,361  electors  arc  on  the  registry.  In  particular  cases  the 
exclusion  works  thus :  in  the  coimty  of  Dublin  with  a  population 
of  140,456  there  are  only  4,389  electors,  and  in  the  eastern  district 
cf  Sussex  in  a  population  of  139,572  there  are  9,965,  or  5,576  more 
electors  than  in  the  county  of  Dublin.  Hence,  two  Conservatives 
lipresent,  or  rather  misrepresent,  the  county  of  Dublin  in  par- 
Kunent 

The  sum  of  all  this  is  that  by  reason  of  the  restricted  nature  of 

tbe  franchises  in  Ireland  of  all  kinds,  many  thousands  are  deprived 

«f  votes ;  that  by  reason  of  the  unjust  and  almost  insuperable  obstruc- 

tion  given  to  claimants  29,729  persons  entitled  by  law  to  vote  are 

£senfiranchised  in  boroughs,  and  by  similar  difficulties  62,652  de- 

paired  of  votes  in  counties,  so  that  the  enormous  number  of  92,381    i 

persons  are  absolutely  legally  robbed  of  the  privilege  of  a  vote. 

Axti  if  to  the  number  entitled  to  vote  as  rated  occupiers  is  added 

Ae  number  qualified  as  property  holders,  freemen,  and  lodgers,  it 

would  bring  the  disenfranchised  in  Ireland  to  considerably   over 

100,000  persons.     Another  question  has  lately  been  put  to  me  by 

ne  of  the  most  eminent  of  English  statesmen,  imder  whose  notice 

I  ventured  to  bring  some  of  these  facts.     "  How  is  it,"  he  said, 

*fluit  your  middle  classes  are  silent  on  these  matters?"     Well, 

tt  middle  classes  have  got  nearly  all  they  can  desire.     To  push 

iocial  advancement  is  now  their  only  aim.     To  be  an  active  politician 

^  Ireland  is  a  bar  to  this.     To  be  silent  and  passive  is  the  one 

ftbg  needful.     To  advocate  reforms  is  to  be  an  agitator,  and  to  be 

Aat  is  the  greatest  crime,  for  it  is  unfashionable.     Wrapt  up  in 

Vb  pursuit  of  self  and  fashion,  they  are  insensible  alike  of  gratitude 

b  that  enslaved  people  who  aided  in  their  advancement,  and  un- 

^Undfol  of  dangers  which,  I  fear,  if  matters  are  unmended,  will 

•J^ne  day  arouse  them  from  their  sleep  with  a   very  uneasy  jerk. 

however  ornamental  may  be  the  superstructure,  it  will  totter  if  the 

^Hmdaticms  are  constantly  heaving.     O'Connell  knew  this,  when 

•^  years  after  emancipation,  in  February,  1839,  he  deplored  *'  the 

"MKmred  exclusion  of  the  people  of  Ireland  from  the  enjoyment  of  an 

Nlequate  elective  franchise ;  the  painM  contrast  between  the  parlia- 

lentary  suffrage  as  it  exists  in  England  and  that  inflicted  upon 

nland ;  all  the   vexations  which  accompany   and  surround  every 

on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ireland  to  register  a  vote." 

Charles  Davison. 
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I. 

When  wo  turn  to  the  political  and  social  problems  that  surround  v 
at  the  opening  of  another  year,  we  find  little  to  cheer  us  in  aoj 
country,  and,  least  of  all,  in  our  own. 

Europe  is  still  in  arms :  each  nation  watching  eyery  other  witt^ 
suspicion,  jealousy,  or  menace.  The  West  still  groans  under 
policy  of  aggrandisement,  of  imperial  ambition  and  military  com 
tration,  which  was  so  fatally  renewed  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by 
house  of  Napoleon ;  which  has  been  developed  into  a  system  by 
houses  of  Hohenzollem  and  Komanofi*.  The  crime  of  December  'i 
led  on  by  a  sure  course  to  the  empire  of  the  Corsicans,  to 
government,  to  foreign  wars,  till  it  awoke  by  a  fatal  reactioiL 
military  revival  of  Germany,  and  ended  in  the  foundation  of  a 
empire  of  the  sword.  That  empire  of  Berlin  was  the  prize  worn 
three  successive  wars,  each  one  carefully  prepared  and  deli 
contrived,  and  each  followed  by  violent  annexation  of  territory, 
camp  at  Berlin  still  arms,  still  studies  new  wars,  still  menaces 
neighbours.  Worst  of  all,  it  fills  the  air  with  its  spirit^  and 
sense  of  foreboding.  It  fiercely  and  cynically  proclainiB  that 
conquests  must  naturally  lead  to  a  fresh  appeal  to  the  swoid ; 
for  its  own  part,  it  hardly  cares  how  soon  the  appeal  be  made. 
almost  taimts  Paris  with  waiting  so  long  for  her  revenge.  To 
East  of  Europe,  the  three  Empires  watch  each  other's  mo 
with  alternations  of  suspicion,  menace,  and  intrigue.  Russia 
the  opportunity  to  recommence  her  old  career  of  conquest  anii 
aggrandisement.  Italy  too  has  been  infected  with  the  same  tteoMjl 
and  vapours  about  winning  more  provinces  in  arms.  And  as  Lorf^ 
Palmerston  gave  us  in  a  policy  of  self-assertion  and  of  menace  t' 
weak  imitation  of  Napoleon's  empire,  so  now  our  Lord  Beaconafidi 
would  catch  some  rays  from  the  imperial  crown  of  Gtermany,  aai 
parades  (against  the  weak  and  the  uncivilised)  a  policy  of  Empiltl 
and  of  War. 

For  more  than  a  generation  Europe  has  endured  the  misery  ti 
this  new  imperial  ambition.  Within  that  time  four  new  titles  cl 
Emperor  or  Empress  have  been  assumed  by  European  royal  faff?^*** 
— of  which  titles  two  still  survive.  Within  that  period  six  greii 
wars  in  Europe  have  been  waged,  every  one  of  them  followed  by 
territorial  changes  and  forcible  annexation. 

(1)  This  paper  is  tho  concluding  portion  of  an  address  deliyered  at  tlie  Poatifiit 
Commemoration  of  New  Year's  Day. 
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And  'what  is  the  result?  Kussia  overwhelmed  with  a  military 
ancer,  a  prey  to  a  social  confusion  such  as  has  not  been  seen  in  this 
entuiy .  Germany,  with  her  intelligence  and  her  industry  bound  in 
he  fetters  of  military  service,  governed  as  if  she  were  a  camp,  as  if 
he  sole  object  of  peace  were  to  prepare  for  war.  France  staggering 
inder  the  most  tremendous  defeats  that  this  century  has  witnessed, 
tnd  still  not  clear  of  the  long  agony  of  her  domestic  revolution.  Italy 
ireighted  with  a  useless  army,  uneasy,  intriguing,  restless.  Spain 
ItQl  weak  from  the  drain  of  a  series  of  wars  and  internal  convulsions. 
bgland  uncertain,  divided  in  action,  continually  distracted  and  dis- 
hMmoared  by  an  endless  succession  of  miserable  wars  in  every  quarter 
if  the  globe. 

Sach  is  a  picture  of  Europe  after  a  generation  of  Imperialism  and 
of  aggressive  war.  Who  is  the  gainer?  Is  the  poor  Kussian 
Moojik^  torn  from  his  home  to  die  in  Central  Asia  or  on  the  passes 
•ftihe  Balkans,  doomed  to  a  government  of  ever  deepening  corruptiooi 
ind  tyranny?  Is  the  worknmn  of  Berlin  the  better,  crushed  by 
military  oppression,  and  industrial  recklessness  ?  Who  is  the  gainer 
•—the  rulers  or  the  ruled  ?  Is  the  trench  peasant  the  gainer  now 
^li  Alsace  and  Lorraine  are  gone,  and  nothing  rests  of  the  empire 
^tti  its  debt,  its  conspirators,  and  its  legacy  of  confusion  ?  Or  is 
Ae  wretched  Czar  the  gainer,  hunted  like  a  mad  dog?  Or  the 
-faqierial  &mily  of  Germany,  so  ominously  bound  up  with  the  future 
«f  the  Czar?  Or  our  own  Empress  and  Queen  in  whose  name 
fstriots  and  priests  are  being  hung  ?  Who  is  the  gainer  by  this 
Mreer  of  bloodshed  and  ambition  ?  It  would  be  a  gloomy  outlook 
inr  those  who  believe  in  Humanity,  in  Progress,  in  a  Future  of 
Peace,  were  it  not  that  we  know  this  to  be  the  last  throes  of  the 
BKmarehical  and  military  system.  And  we  hear  the  groans  of  the 
aullioiis — ^the  working,  suffering  millions — who  are  yearning  to 
icplace  this  cruel  system,  none  of  their  making,  none  of  their 
dioioe,  by  which  they  gain  nothing,  from  which  they  hope  nothing. 
For  more  than  a  generation  Positivism  has  called  out  that  there 
be  no  safety  for  the  West  until  the  grand  object  of  our  rulers 
the  peaceful  reorganisation  of  Industry.  It  has  insisted  on 
le  status  quo — avoidance  of  all  attempts  to  resettle  and 
lediatribute  the  world :  it  has  protested  against  the  consolidation  of 
■n  TBst  states,  and  above  all  against  the  formation  of  all  military 
empires.  This  policy,  our  central  policy  for  the  West,  has  been 
Bmch  more  than  the  mere  cry  for  Peace.  We  are  no  simple  Peace 
Society,  without  a  policy,  appealing  to  mere  repugnance  to  blood- 
ihed  and  waste.  Our  policy  has  been  an  active  one,  a  policy  of 
efficient  maintenance  of  peace.  We  have  ask^d,  in  words  more 
Bunest  and  consistent,  we  make  bold  to  say,  than  any  of  the  new 
Khool  of  Imperialists,  that  the  weight  of  England  should  make  itself 
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felt  in  the  world ;  that  our  whole  power  should  be  committed  to 
maintain  a  policy  ;  that  England  should  play  a  great  part  and  speak 
with  a  voice  of  authority  in  the  councils  of  Europe.      Who  is  a 
patriot,  filled  with  the  high  memories  of  our  glorious  name,  stauncL 
to   make  every  sacrifice   to  continue  that   heroic  tradition   to  our  i 
children  and  our  children's  children  to  the  twentieth   generation,  if  : 
we  (whose  very  religion  is  regard  for  our  heroic  ancestors)  are  noi  j 
amongst  such  men  P    But  our  policy  has  been  Peace,  the  active 
maintenance  of  the  actual  settlement,  the  protection  of  the  weak,  the 
resistance  of  the  strong. 

Nor  has  it  been  any  knight-errant  policy  that  we  called  for.     Ow 
policy  was  to  use  the  whole  might  of  our  great  nation  to  prevent  tlut 
outbreak  of  war,  to  discourage  and,  if  need  be,  stand  in  arms  againit 
all  violent  recasting  of  the  map  of  Europe,  to  call  round  us  a  con- 
federation of  the  Powers  interested  in  peace,  to  strengthen  the  weak 
Power  menaced,  and  to  defeat  the  ambition  of  the  aggressor.     It 
an  English,  not  an  Asiatic  policy.     Who  can  overrate  the  power 
such   a  nation  as  England,  had   it   been  consistently  and 
pushed,  not  in  defence  of  British  interests  and  menaced  empire, 
in  the  spirit  of  Elizabeth,  of  Cromwell,  of  William  III.,  to 
the  schemes  of  aggrandisement  from  one  side  or  from  the  other, 
to  place  itself  at  the  head  of  all  the  Powers  in  Europe  who  serii 
desired  the  maintenance  of  order  P    Our  steady  demand  has  been 
a  policy  which  might  give  rest  and  calm  to  Europe,  and  turn 
Governments  from  their  foreign  schemes  of  conquest  to  the  one 
that  awaits  them — the  social  reorganization  of  industry,  and  the 
blishmcnt  of  a  progressive,  less  centralised,  less  bureaucratic  systea 
of  government.     We  have  protested  against  the  encouragement  d 
any  scheme  of  territorial  aggression,  however  plausibly  veiled,  and 
whatever  the  incidental  gain  which  it  seemed  to  promise  for  ihtij 
moment.     Certainly  we  have  called  out,  as  loudly  as  any,  for  tbft 
free  development  of  every  distinct  nationality,  for  the  free  devekih 
ment  of  the  Irish  and  the  Indian  races,  as  well  as  for  the  fM- 
development  of  the  races  of  the  Balkans  or  the  banks  of  the  DanuW 
We  are  against  all  oppression  of  conquered  by  their  conquerors;  ^ 
look  for  the  dissolution  of  these  empires  of  conquest;  we  doiixt 
decentralisation  of  vast  politiool  communities,  and  not  a  never-eudiof 
system  of  annexations ;  and,  above  all,  we  protest  against  militaif 
government  in  every  form.     But  we  protest  against  it  in  Gakatii 
or  Dublin,  in  Algeria  or  Paris,  in  Berlin  or  Moscow,  in  Bomd  <* 
Madrid,  quite  as  much  as,  and  even  more  than,  we  protest  agaiofl^ 
military  government  in  Constantinople  and  the  Balkans.    We  do 
not  pick  and  choose  our  oppressed  nationalities  to  be  &Yourediri4k  j 
the  blessings  of  self-government.     And  it  may  be  that,  with  bleeding 
hearts  and  almost  overwhelmed  with  the  cry  of  horrible  suffeimgft 
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I  slavery,  we  may  have  still  to  turn  from  fair-seeming  projects 
redemption  and  redress,  when  wo  find  them  but  the  masque  of  a 
rcilesslust  of  dominion  even  more  dangerous  to  the  future  of  man- 
id  ;  when  we  know  them  to  be  the  signal  in  Europe  of  a  fresh 
>ch  of  conquest,  war,  and  imperial  ambition;  when  we  see 
tin  to  mean  the  extermination  of  one  population  in  the  very  act  of 
electing  another. 

Where  might  Russia  be  at  this  moment,  in  peace  and  prosperity ; 
ere  would  Europe  be,  if  the  Czars  had  followed  the  course  which 
Lguste  Comte  urged  on  their  Government  more  than  a  generation 
ce  :  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  the  Western  nations  out- 
e  their  own  vast  dominions,  and  to  devote  their  power  to  the  social 
Tation  of  their  half-civilised  people?  Again,  what  a  different 
idition  was  in  store  for  France,  had  she  set  herself  to  develop  her 
ig  social  revolution  (as  Positivism  had  unceasingly  called  out)  by 
»licT  of  decentralisation,  by  freeing  the  labour  of  the  workmen, 
aholishing  all  spiritual  interference  in  the  State,  by  the  simple 
lintenance  of  Order  with  ftdl  liberty  of  speech,  of  association,  of 
QBcience.  We  who  have  always  insisted  that  the  Government  of 
ranee  must  be  profoundly  republican  and  essentially  social,  but 
lU  the  government  of  men  and  not  of  assemblies  or  of  mobs,  are 
irdly  surprised  that  in  spite  of  the  triumph  of  the  republic,  and  of 
niversal  Suffrage,  all  parties  in  France  feel  how  much  is  yet  to  be 
Mired.  We,  at  any  rate,  have  never  been  superstitious  believers  in 
temocracy.  We  have  never  thought  it  was  enough  to  proclaim  the 
Bpublic  and  then  rush  to  the  ballot-boxes.  We  believe  and  trust 
bat  the  establishment  of  the  republic  in  France  is  the  signal,  as  it 
» the  evidence,  of  a  new  era  about  to  open  for  the  West.  But  we 
lever  shall  believe  that  the  future  of  France  is  secure,  until  she  has 
band  a  Government  and  men  to  direct  it. 

To  turn  to  our  own  country,  we  note  that  the  three  great  questions 
^■lich  are  pressing  on  our  people  to-day,  are  the  three  burning  pro- 
"8018,  of  which  for  a  generation  Positivism  has  called  for  an  active 
^**tment — the  condition  of  agricultural  industry,  the  state  of 
Wand,  the  ever-growing  Empire. 

To-day  in  the  midst  of  suffering  and  dejection,  as  for  so  many 
JteB  past  in  the  hour  of  its  prosperity  and  pride.  Positivism  appeals 
^  the  territorial  lords  of  this  soil  to  recognise  how  unwholesome  and 
^Kfieptional  a  system  is  that  on  which  the  agricultural  industry  of 
m  country  is  based ;  a  system  imknown  in  any  people  in  the  world, 
i  my  age  in  history.  To-day,  as  for  a  generation.  Positivism  repeats 
I  appeal  to  the  ruling  class  in  England,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland, 
ut  the  sole  condition  on  which  the  social  order  of  those  islands  can 
mamtained  is  by  the  systematic  recasting  of  the  feudal  and  semi- 
itary  settlement  of  industry  into  a  social  and  purely  industrial 
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settlement.  The  ornamental  squire,  the  dependent  tenant,  the  hope- 
less labourer,  are  things  of  the  past,  of  the  corruption  of  chiTaliy, 
and  of  the  degradation  of  industry.  We  have  been* told,  on  higb 
authority,  that  there  must  always  be  three  classes  planted  on  British 
land,  and  maintained  out  of  the  products  of  its  fruits.  We  repeal 
as  firmly  as  ever,  that  there  is  room  in  these  islands,  there  is  justifica- 
tion in  history  (I  will  not  say  for  two  classes  only)  but  for  tuo 
ftindiom  only — that  of  the  energetic  and  enlightened  director  of 
rural  labour,  and  that  of  the  disciplined  and  educated  ninl 
workman. 

Again,  in  the  hour  of  gloom,  famine,  and  repression,  we  repeat 
what  we  have  claimed  for  Ireland  in  good  times  and  in  bad  times^-l 
that  she  be  treated  as  a  substantive  people,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  "West,  entitled  to  a  Government  that  shall  satisfy  herj 
legitimate  craving  for  national  existence.     Would  that  we  could 
the  end  of  this  ill-omened  and  historic  struggle  to  crush  the  Iriikj 
people  into  the  mass  of  the  British  people.     This  is  not  the  place  or! 
the  occasion  on  which  we  can  usefully  consider  the  precise  scheme-*] 
perhaps  one  may  say  the  indefinite  scheme — that  is  known  as  He 
Hide,  much  less  the  details  of  any  question  of  land  reform.     We 
are  far  from  believing  that  a  Parliament  of  any  kind  is  the  pani 
of  a  national  crisis,  are  not  prepared  to  think  that  the  difficulties 
Ireland  will  be  solved  merely  by  a  Parliament  in  Dublin.     We 
not  about  to  propose — we  have  never  proposed — ^the    erection  et] 
Ireland  into  a  foreign  state.     But  we  call  out  now  with  all  thai 
increased  energy  that  comes  from  increasing  acuteness  of  the  e^- 
not  for  more  bayonets,  more  suspension  of  law,  more  menaces  to  ihaj 
Irish  people,  but  for  a  Qovemment  of  the  Irish  people  in  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland — a   Government  in  the  interests   of    the  Iridi 
people,  not  from  the  British  point  of  view,  or  the  point  of  view  rf 
Saxonised  landlords.     The  Irish  peasant  has  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  soil  on  which  he  labours,  and 
which  his  labour  creates  again,  as  the  corporation  or  squire  who  haa. 
been  imposed  upon  him  as  his  landlord  by  a  foreign  law  that  ha; 
could  not  resist.     We  complain  of  the  mockery  of  forcing  a  aystes  i 
of  contract,  and  an  alien  law  of  contract,  a  system  of  competition  and 
the  higgling  of  the  market,  on  a  people  who  are  hardly  in  the  ataga  | 
of  contract  or  competition  at  all,  who  refuse  to  accept  that  law,  and 
who  are  not  really  free  to  contract,  nor  sufficiently  independent  to 
compete.     By   enforcing  prematurely  a  system  of    contract    and 
foreign  law  on  the  Indian  peasantry,  they  are  being  pauperised  and 
ruined :  by  a  similar  process  the  Irish  peasant  is  driven  by  tif^^^^^"* 
into  exile. 

But  it  is  chiefly,  in  this  time  of  shame  and  affliction,  that  wa 
would  raise  our  voices  against  the  revival  of  the  worst  tradition  of  tha 
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an  empire  of  conquest  and  domination.  We  condemn  tliis 
in  wliicli  the  heroic  Zulu  people  have  been  decimated,  as  evil  in 
sreiy  circumstance,  instigated  by  ambition,  without  a  single  solid 
reeson,  condemned  by  the  very  Ministry  which  in  so  weak  and 
^rayen  a  way  has  adopted  and  prosecuted  it.  It  is  a  war,  too,  carried 
wit  with  every  circumstance  of  cruel  injustice  and  insolent  barbarity. 
We  condemn  it  not  simply  as  being  an  act  of  unprovoked  war,  but 
as  distorting  and  poisoning  our  whole  system  of  relations  with  the 
African  races ;  as  laying  the  foundations  of  a  new  African  empire  of 
crime  and  oppression ;  as  kindling  the  worst  passions  throughout  the 
fibres  of  our  entire  colonial  system.  We  condemn  it  furthermore 
cm  the  ground  of  the  exceptional  heroism  of  the  people  who  were  its 
▼ictims,  and  of  the  great  man  who  was  beginning  to  form  them  into 
a  nation.  We  condemn  it  most  of  all  because  it  has  blotted  out  one 
of  those  nascent  peoples  from  whom  alone  the  future  civilization  of 
Africa  can  be  hoped. 

The  war  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Afghan  races,  a  war  almost 
equally  wanton  and  cruel,  presents  to  our  eyes  the  additional  element 
«{  evil  that  it  must  throw  back  the  task  of  administering  our 
Indian  empire.  A  war  which,  to  every  circumstance  of  injustice, 
bid  faith,  and  barbarity,  adds  to  the  crushing  load  of  exaction 
wrung  from  200  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects,  a  war  by  which 
a  military  dominion  is  yet  further  militarised,  religious  hatreds  are 
kindled  anew,  and  the  race  feud,  the  secular  antagonism  between 
conquerors  and  conquered,  is  traced  in  deeper  and  bloodier  lines 
iq[K>n  the  memory  :  such  a  war  is  a  real  calamity  in  the  history 
of  England.  With  all  our  force  we  have  protested  against  it ; 
andy  again,  with  all  the  strength  of  religious  conviction,,  we  call 
apon  the  conscience  of  our  countrymen  to  clear  themselves  from  this 
^rtentous  offence. 

We  see  in  this  war  another  example  of  the  moral  dangers  with 
which  our  whole  imperial  system  is  beset ;  and  we  have  not  hesi- 
teted  to  make  our  voices  heard  in  the  special  circumstances  of  bad 
fidth  and  cruelty  with  which  an  unjust  war  has  been  doubly  stained. 
Having  so  recently  criticised  the  particular  conduct  of  the  actual 
cperations,  we  need  say  no  more  to-day  of  the  almost  unexampled 
enormity  of  hanging  as  rebels  and  marauders  the  soldiers  and  priests 
who  resisted  the  invasion  of  an  unoffending  people. 

We  who  look  forward  to  a  purely  human  religion  can  hope  but 
little  from  the  Churches  in  dealing  with  this  Central  Asian  crime. 
The  oflScial  priests  of  the  old  faiths  accept  without  questioning 
the  authorised  judgment  of  the  political  Government.  They  are 
engaged,  in  obedience  to  the  Primate,  in  calling  upon  their  God  of 
Battles  (or,  it  may  be,  their  God  of  Mercy)  to  keep  the  British 
loldierB — the   invaders,  the  burners  of  villages,  the  hangmen  of 
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priests — in  his  good  and  holy  keeping.  The  ministerB  of  any  tli 
logical  faith  are  not  prepared  to  argue  these  national  undertakii 
with  the  temporal  power.  It  will  not  be  so  with  a  human  fai 
The  religion  of  Humanity  has  its  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  i 
its  special  privilege  to  treat  the  great  questions  of  the  age  as  mati 
of  practical  politics  with  full  knowledge,  with  a  close  'and  inde[ 
dent  judgment  of  every  argument  in  the  statesman's  craft, 
moke  bold  to  say  that  Positivism  will  stand  alone  amongst  religi 
in  treating  politics  from  the  point  of  view  of  politicians,  or  rat 
with  the  knowled^  of  politicians ;  because  it  is  an  essential  pari 
that  religion  itself  to  judge  the  true  statesmanship  from  the  ia 
and  to  uphold  the  principles  which  lie  beneath  all  statesman^ 
whatever. 

But  in  a  far  deeper  sense  do  these  distant  crimes  concern  us,  n 
than  they  concern  the  theologies  of  the  day.  In  the  religioi 
Humanity  there  are  no  distinctions  of  skin,  or  race,  of  sect 
creed ;  all  are  our  brothers  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  worl< 
children  of  the  same  great  kith  and  kin.  Whether  they  follow  ( 
or  the  Prophet,  Ohrist  or  Buddha,  Confucius  or  Moses,  they 
behevers  in  a  faith  which  we  profoundly  venerate  ;  they  are 
sharers  in  the  glorious  roll  of  which  we  would  perpetuate  the  mus 
The  religion  of  Humanity  is  Catholic  in  a  sense  that  no  Chrial 
ever  was  or  could  be,  for  it  can  include  the  coimtless  millions  ^ 
reject  Christ,  who  passionately  cling  to  another  phase  of  religi 
life,  alien  and  hostile  to  his.  In  this  very  month,  which  we  a 
ciate  with  the  memory  of  Moses,  the  weeks  are  associated  with 
names  of  all  the  great  prophets  and  teachers  who  maintain 
religious  life  of  the  East :  with  Confucius,  Buddha,  and  Malioi 
We  embrace  them  all  and  honour  them  oil — the  great  patriarchs . 
Hebrew  prophets  and  kings  ;  the  great  founders  of  the  empirei 
the  East,  Zoroaster  and  his  Sun  Worship,  the  Theocrats  of  Thi' 
the  Theocrats  of  Japan,  the  great  teachers  of  China,  the  great  ch 
of  the  Mussulman  world.  When  these  sacred  and  heroic  names 
read  round  the  altars  of  the  Christian  fanes,  then  and  then  only 
the  religion  of  Christ  pretend  to  the  glorious  name  of  Catholic. 

But  we  of  the  human  religion  which  we  would  fain  call  Catholi 
if  the  word  Catholic  itself  had  not  been  so  often  polluted — we,  wl: 
the  priests  of  the  Catholic  world  in  its  decay  are  calling  down  offi 
blessings  on  the  heads  of  those  who  ravage  and  kill  with  no; 
cause,  we  can  commemorate  the  su£ferings  and  heroic  deaths  of  t 
of  thousands  of  noble  men  who  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  boi 
and  their  race  in  a  rude  sense  of  duty  to  their  tribe,  men  of  a  dar 
skin  than  ours,  of  a  lower  type  of  life,  in  the  mere  beginninga 
civilised  existence,  horribly  savage  it  may  be,  but  still  our  hiu 
brothers,  oar  own  flesh  and  blood,  fired  to  the  last  with  high  i 
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Tmeroxis  souls.  Nor  will  humanity  suffer  us  to  forget  tie  honoor- 
rle  men  of  onr  own  people  who  died  in  this  same  cruel  work  in  the 
honest  performance  of  their  duty,  men  who  did  these  things  of  no 
choice  of  their  own,  utterly  ignorant  for  the  most  part,  themselves 
but  helpless  victims  of  perverse  rulers. 

Xo !  it  is  not  that  we  have  outlived  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  care 
nothing  for  the  bond  of  country.  It  is  that  we  earnestly  cling  to 
the  idea  of  country,  and  honour  to  the  utmost  the  brave  men  who  so 
nobly  maintained  that  sacred  trust.  Those  who  have  wantonly 
crashed  the  Zulu  nation  and  broken  up  the  Afghan  kingdom  are  they 
who  have  trampled  under  foot  the  duty  of  patriotism.  It  is  for  us 
to  insist  how  precious  to  the  life  of  the  world  are  these  growing 
a^2TCgate8  of  people  when  the  lofty  conception  of  nation  first  comes 
to  supersede  the  narrower  idea  of  clan  or  tribe.  It  is  we  who  defend 
tb<:'  sacred  name  of  country ;  it  is  the  invader  and  the  conqueror  that 
dra?  it  in  the  dust. 

Above  all,  we  would  make  it  clear  that  it  isinnospiritof  party  that 
▼e  speak.  Our  horror  of  these  foreign  crimes  is  not  bred  afresh  in 
us  at  the  prospect  of  a  general  election.  To  those  who  for  a  genera- 
tion have  protested  against  the  empire  of  conquest  and  domination^ 
it  is  little  comfort  whether  Whig  or  Tory  be  in  power,  it  is  little 
that  we  hope  from  a  change  of  party.  For  a  generation  we  have 
called  out  against  every  extension  of  our  empire,  against  every  fresh 
Kt  of  military  or  commercial  ambition,  against  the  military  oppres- 
tion  of  India,  against  the  opium  wars  in  China,  the  wars  to  break 
into  Japan,  against  the  opium  monopoly  in  India,  against  the 
Binnese  wars,  and  the  wars  in  New  Zealand,  in  the  Cape,  in 
Abv«inia,  in  Aahantee,  in  Zulnland,  in  Afghanistan :  and  we  have 
^ed  out  in  Tain,  whether  a  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  Ministry 
niizht  chance  to  be  in  power.  Quw  caret  ara  cruore  nostra  ?  What 
fs^e,  which  hemisphere,  what  latitude,  has  not  seen  the  unsheathed 
^ord  of  Britain  ?  These  crimes  are  the  work  of  the  military  and 
commercial  aristocracy  of  England.  They  are  not  the  special  work 
<^  Lord  Beacon  afield  or  the  party  he  leads. 

For  twenty  years  and  more  we  have  sought  to  make  our  voices 
beard  when  Hindoos  were  being  blown  from  guns  and  hunted  like 
^  beasts;  when  negroes  were  being  flogged  and  hung  in  a 
i^ncioQs  and  ignoble  panic ;  when  Chinese  Governments  were  being 
lorced  to  receive  a  poison,  and  Japanese  Governments  were  being 
^'inharded  into  receiving  our  goods ;  when  Afirican  and  Asian  tribes 
v^re  being  butchered  on  one  worthless  pretext  after  another,  the  real 
^d  being  always  a  sordid  lust  of  new  markets.  And  to  us  who  know 
^  this  it  seems  like  a  mockery  indeed  to  hear  the  new-blown  horror 
^  ^oine  patriots  of  a  war  of  conquest  and  aggression. 

A  party  attack  upon  an  unjust  war,  even  a  genuine  protest  against 
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exceptional  barbarity,  vill  tell  but  little  in  the  long  nm,  whilst  t 
governing  classes  of  tbis  nation  maintain  and  defend  the  syEtem 
military  empire.  An  empire  gained  by  the  sword,  to  be  maintaii 
by  the  sword,  to  be  consolidated  in  the  spirit  of  the  sword,  an  emj 
to  supply  the  political  and  military  classes  with  careers,  and  ' 
commercial  classes  with  marketa,  to  be  a  source  of  profit  and  glo 
to  be  to  England  of  to-day  what  the  West  Indies  were  to  Spi 
what  the  Levant  was  to  Yenice — an  empire  which  is  to  be  above  i 
outside  of  all  discuaeion,  something  that  makes  everything  law 
and  for  which  everything  must  be  suffered,  or  committed,  or  riske* 
vhilst  this  empire  is  the  foundation  of  the  governing  system  of 
entire  governing  class,  protests  against  particular  crimes  are  i 
words.  An  empire  built  up  step  by  step,  in  blood  and  fraud 
rapacity  and  race  ascendancy,  without  one  thought  of  morahtj 
anything  but  selfish  advantage,  is  not  likely  to  be  maintained 
mere  expressions  of  good  will,  cannot  possibly  exist  without  terri 
struggles  and  catastrophes.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  political  part; 
invent  a  nickname  for  their  opponents,  and  to  call  heav^i  to  witi 
that  this  new  and  unheard-of  depravity  is  the  source  of  every  natic 
offence.  Imperialism  is  the  creed  of  all  who  find  in  the  milil 
empire  the  glory  and  the  strength  of  England.  And  they  form 
i>iilk  of  the  official  and  governing  classes,  under  whichever  polit 
chief  they  are  sworn  to  serve. 

To  us  this  empire  is  something  far  other,  very  contrary  ind 
io  the  glory  and  gain  of  England.  It  is  her  grand  responsibility: 
■danger.  It  is  an  anomaly,  a  huge  excrescence,  an  abnormal 
morbid  growth  of  this  fab-  island  and  its  people.  It  is  the  worl 
that  wild  orgy  of  industrial  energy  that  marked  the  last  century, 
plunge  of  an  energetic  race  into  a  mercantile  and  colonial  satum 
— much  as  our  neighbours  in  France  plunged  headlong  into  a  so 
and  political  saturnalia.  That  empire  is  a  vast  collection  of  diet 
and  disparate  countries  and  races,  incapable  of  assimilation  with  e 
other  or  with  us,  scattered  over  the  planet  in  every  phase  of  civil 
tion,  with  every  variation  of  history  ;  differing  in  religion,  manii 
race,  and  capabilities.  It  is  unlike  every  empire  that  ever  exist 
unlike  the  old  Roman  empire,  unlike  the  actual  Russian  empire, 
like  even  the  bad  old  Spanish  and  Venetian  empires — inasmuch  a 
is  tea  times  as  vast  and  fifty  times  as  complex.  Duly  and  rightli 
govern,  in  the  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word  (that  is,  wiseli 
develop  the  life  and  energies  of  these  scattered  peoples)  wo 
-demand  the  strength,  the  wealth,  the  enlightenment,  the  moral  c 
science  of  fifty  Englands.  Our  one  England  is  utterly  incapabli 
tbis  superhuman  task.  And  it  is  the  failure  in  the  attempt  that 
the  shame  and  rebuke  of  England. 

An  empire  which,  like  that  of  Russia,  forms  in  one  tenitor 
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^mogeneous  state,  alike  in  religion,  race,  law,  and  manners^  has  a 
iison  (Titrey  however  vast  and  unwieldy.     But  an  empire  which 
jOBsists  of  fragments  geographically  incapable  of  union  ;  where  every 
Eact  of  race,  religion,  habit,  and  feeling,  makes  incorporation  and 
iellov-citizenship  hopeless  even  in  the  most  distant  future;   this 
remains  stamped  as  an  aggregate  of  dependencies  and  not  an  empire. 
But  an  aggregate  of  dependencies  which  is  for  ever  disturbed  and 
menaced,  and  for  ever  awaiting  or  forestalling  attack,  which  contri- 
butes nothing  to  the  home  government  in  money,  or  men,  or  resources 
of  any  kind,  is  not  a  strength  but  an  increasing  weakness.     It  must 
poll  down  the  strongest  race  that  ever  trod  the  earth ;  and  as  it  pulls 
them  down,  it  will  hurry  them  from  one  crime  to  another. 

What  can  be  done  is  this.     The  government  of  such  an  empire 
by  thirty  millions  of  men  in  a  petty  island  of  the  West  is  impos- 
fiMe.    But  it  may  be  garrisoned ;   it  may  be  occupied ;    it  may 
be  held  for  a  few  years  longer  with  a  hard  mechanical  pressure, 
securing  external  order  but  repressing  all  true  national  life  ;  it  may 
{onuBh  markets  ;  the  wealth,  and  energy,  and  dauntless  heart  of  our 
tace  may  keep  up  the  specious  fabric  for  another  generation  or  two, 
breaking  ever  now  and  again  into  further  seas  of  blood,  more  con- 
quests, more  vengeance,  ever  sliding  down  the  slope  of  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  panic.     But  it  cannot  be  for  ever.     The  imwieldy  and 
^organized  mass  may  break  into  fragments  at  any  day  under  in- 
ternal convulsion  or  foreign  attack.     But  till  that  day  comes,  it 
inay  still  be  held  by  sheer  force  of  energy,  as  a  source  of  profit  for 
the  moment  to  special  classes  of  Englishmen,  corrupting  the  true 
fibre  of  the   nation,  and   really  paralysing  it  for  every  duty  in 
Europe  and  at  home.     It  is  impossible  to  govern  this  empire,  as  it 
^J^oght  to  be  governed,  for  the  sake   of  its  members,  or  so  as  to 
••rist  in  the  true  progress  of  our  people ;  it  is  possible  to  defend  it 
&r  a  season,  at  the  cost  of  the  subjects  who  compose  it,  and  at  the 
•crifice  of  all  that  is  truly  great  in  England. 

England  is  not  herself,  whilst  she  is  forced  thus  to  keep  anxious 
•Jid  suspicious  watch  across  Africa  and  Asia  over  her  huge  and  pre- 
••rious  prize.  Our  statesmen,  our  journalists,  our  preachers  come 
wmd  to  every  question  of  policy  and  morality  by  the  silent 
^Jrfluence  of  a  half-uttered  thought — "  Come  what  may,  the  empire 
Jttuit  be  saved.*'  For  this,  they  close  their  ears,  and  harden  their 
b^wts,  when  black  and  brown  men  are  being  massacred  and  de- 
spoiled ;  when  Cetewayo,  and  Langabalele  are  shamefully  kept  in 
P^n,  and  Theodore  and  Shore  Ali  are  hunted  to  death.  As  a 
V^temof  slavery  prepares  the  slave-holding  caste  for  any  inhumanity 
^t  may  seem  to  defend  it,  so  an  empire  of  subjects  trains  up 
^6  imperial  race  to  every  injustice  and  deadens  them  to  any  form 
^^  selfishness. 
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And  if  it  hardens  our  politicians,  it  degrades  our  Churches.    The 
thirst  for  rule,  the  greed  of  the  market,  and  the  saving  of  souls,  aD 
work  in  accord  together.     The  Churches  approve  and  bless  whibt 
iho  warriors  and  the  merchants  are  adding  now  provinces  to  the 
empire ;  they  have  delivered  the  heathen  to  the  secular  arm,  and 
they  hope  one  day  to  convert  them  to  the  truth.     An  absolute  creed, 
salvation  through  Christ,  of  necessity  tend  to  an  anti-human  woii; 
they  forgive  the  rapacity  of  the  trader ;  they  inflame,  instead  of 
checking,  the  rage  of  war.     Christianity  in  practice,  as  we  know  it 
now,  for  all  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  the  religion  of  aggression, 
domination,  combat.     It  waits  upon  the  pushing  trader  and  the 
lawless  conqueror ;  and  with  obsequious  thanksgiving  it  blesses  hii 
enterprise. 

We  will  not  believe  that  our  sound-hearted  people  can  for  ever 
continue  in  this  career  of  evil.  There  is  a  national  conscience ;  and 
when  it  stirs,  the  most  imposing  empires  totter  and  break  up  beneafli 
it.  To  us  this  empire  is  the  great  load  upon  the  future  of  our  countiy, 
almost  upon  the  future  of  the  world.  It  can  be  transformed  fini 
and  shaken  off  at  last  by  no  political  party — by  nothing  but  a 
religious  movement.  What  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  once  we» 
to  our  grandfathers  here,  what  a  slave  industry  and  a  slave  socidy 
were  to  the  Americans  of  yesterday,  that  empire  is  becoming  to 
Englishmen  to-day.  A  cry  of  emancipation,  as  of  a  religious  dntjr 
to  redress  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  is  rising  up  here  too.  Onr 
people  have  no  share  in  this  guilt,  as  they  have  none  in  the  gain  or 
the  glory.  A  small  band  in  a  religious  sense  of  duty  raised  their 
voices  against  the  crime  of  slavery,  and  the  slave  trade  and  Eng^ 
slavery  passed  away  like  a  nightmare  from  our  dreams.  Again 
a  small  band  of  religious  believers  and  social  reformers  swore  in  th« 
sight  of  men  that  the  slave  society  should  be  purged  firom  their 
nation  :  and  slavery  and  the  slave  society  are  a  thing  of  the  past 
The  strength  of  the  military  empire,  the  fury  of  its  partisans,  hate 
nothing  to  compare  with  their  parallel  in  the  slave  system  in  ih« 
Southern  States.     And  where  is  that  slave  system  now  P 

We  are  no  fanatics,  no  blind  abolitionists :  we  claim  to  be 
politicians,  and  even  conservative  politicians.  We  have  no  crtd* 
project  for  abandoning  the  empire  to-morrow  like  a  leaky  ship,  ^ 


handing  it  over  to  confusion  or  chance,  as  a  prey  to  new  conquerori 
We  will  consider  all  these  questions,  each  in  its  own  field,  each  pf^ 
re  nata,  and  with  all  the  data  of  political  science.     We  do  not  pw* 
tend  that  the  blind  conquests  of  former  ages  can  be  resettled  inft 
day,  or  that  we  ought  to  fling  off  the  tremendous   responsibililiflB 
with  which  ages  of  history  have  burdened  us.     But  this  we  do  say: 
the  heterogeneous  empire  must  be  regarded  as  a  passing  responsi- 
bility, and  not  as  a  permanent  greatness  of  our  country.    It  must  be 
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sdministered  with  an  honest  desire  to  avoid  all  fresh  strife,  and  the 
grcimd  of  farther  oppression.  To  increase  its  burdens  and  its  limits 
iLoold  be  a  pablic  crime.  To  secure  peace  in  it,  for  peace  is  its  one 
i:istification,  shoold  be  the  first  of  pablic  duties.  In  the  meantime 
it  most  be  govemed  in  the  sole  interest  of  the  coontless  millions  who 
compose  it ;  and  not  only  in  their  interest,  but  in  their  spirit,  until 
the  time  shall  arrive  when,  part  by  part,  it  may  be  developed  into 
normal  and  national  life  of  its  own. 

If  this  cannot  be  done,  if  it  cannot  be  begun  at  once,  would  that 
this  huge  crime  against  mankind  could  be  ended  by  any  means.  To 
go  on  as  we  do  now  from  one  outrage  on  justice  to  another,  in  the 
Tague  hope  that  some  day  we  may  begin  to  do  our  duty,  when  all 
oar  sabjects  are  perfectly  submissive  and  all  our  neighbours  are 
perfectly  friendly,  is  indeed  mere  self-delusion.  We  can  accept 
neither  the  selfish  plea  of  national  glory,  nor  the  specious  plea  of  a 
ciTilising  miflsion.  Nothing  that  England  can  gain,  nothing  that 
tHe  world  can  gain  from  this  empire,  is  worth  the  frightful  and  in- 
creasing price  that  we  pay  for  it  year  by  year  in  guilt,  and  blood, 
and  hatred*  We  listen  with  wonder  to  the  alternate  cries  of  indig- 
nation which  are  raised  by  our  two  great  parties  in  the  State  :  the 
CLe  boming  to  tear  to  pieces  the  Mahometan  empire  in  the  East,  the 
other  breathing  war  against  the  aggressive  empire  of  the  Czar. 
^oold  that  they  could  remember  how  they  and  their  successive 
Goremments  in  turn  maintain  an  empire  as  truly  military  in  its 
laas  as  that  of  Turkey  or  of  Russia ;  one  which  gives  its  subject 
nces  as  little  free  national  life  as  is  given  in  the  Ottoman  system, 
▼bich  engages  in  more  wars  of  annexation  and  conquest  than  the 
Mnscorite  monarchy  itself. 

n. 

This  inheritance  of  empire,  we  have  said,  forms  for  our  England 
of  to-day  as  great  a  moral  peril  as  ever  tasked  a  great  people ;  yet  it 
ifi  bat  one  of  the  great  problems  which  surround  the  future  of 
civilisation.  A  moral  peril  of  some  different  kind  hangs  over  other 
i^UaoM  too ;  the  lust  of  dominion,  the  pride  of  race,  the  thirst  of 
^me  or  gaio,  fill  the  air  with  wars  and  rumours  of  wars.  'Within 
^v  iodal  system  there  rages  the  struggle  of  classes,  interests,  and 
unbtdons;  the  passion  for  wealth,  the  restlessness  of  want.  The 
'atore  of  industry,  the  cause  of  education,  social  justice,  the  very 
Hfe  of  die  poor,  cdl  tremble  in  the  balance  in  our  own  country,  as  in 
<^er  coontries :  this  way  or  that  way  will  decide  the  well-being  of 
S^snoitians  to  come. 

Are  these  tremendous  issues  to  be  left  to  themselves  or  chance  P 
Ii  it  enoagh  to  say  that  the  spirit  of  Progress  will  work  them  right 
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in  the  end  ?     Do  self-will  and  self-love  ever  restrain  themselves 
an  enlightened  sense  of  their  own  true  interest  P     Verily  we  thi^^^ 
not ;  and  for  this  reason  we  arc  not  willing  to  abandon  the  great^^^i 
and  the  oldest  of  uU  human  forces — the  power  of  Religion.     Qr* 
religion,  to-day  as  of  old,  there  hangs  the  future  of  mankind  fcjr 
good  or  for  evil. 

But  if  on  religion,  on  what  religion  ?     On  the  religions  whicl  hy 
their  errors  and  their  failures  have  brought  us  to  this  pass,  and  nor 
stand  aside  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  things  above,  repeating  that  their 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  w^orld  ?    We  more  and  more  need  a  religion 
that  can  deal  with  this  world,  which  has  something  to  say  to  the  intd- 
lectual  and  social  problems  of  our  age,  which  can  show  us  how  to  lift 
on  earth,  not  how  to  prepare  for  heaven.     Can  we  turn  to  Chrii-      ■ 
tianity  in  its  latest  phase,  struggling  to  adapt  its  creed  to  commaii 
sense,  helpless  in  presence  of  our  social  disorders,  and  actually  stiiDA- 
lating  the  passion  for  war   and   conquest  ?      Or  shall  we  torn  to 
the  Deii^ms  and  the  Theosophies  which  are  even  more  devoid  of  social 
doctrine,  more  impotent  to  control  our  acts,  busy  with  metaphysicil 
ingenuities  about  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  or  the  creation  of  ths 
world  ?    Far  from  it.    We  need  a  Religion  that  is  neither  Mysticiflai 
nor  Metaphysics,  but  one  that  can  explain  and  enforce  human,  dutj; 
which   can   master  men   of   powerful    intellect    and   commanding 
character  ;  which  can  make  itself  felt  on  society :  purify  it,  guide  it^ 
transform  it. 

To  what  can  we  turn,  in  our  wanderings  and  our  needs,  but  to  the 
ever-present  idea  of  Humanity  as  a  whole  ?  It  recalls  us  to  the  sense  of 
fellowship  and  social  duty ;  it  lifts  us  from  our  interests  in  the  pettf 
group  in  which  we  live,  to  brotherhood  with  the  incalculable  hoit 
which  peoples  the  planet ;  it  takes  us  from  the  trivial  prize  of  to-daj 
to  the  cycle  of  ages  that  make  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 
The  multiplicity  of  human  interests  in  the  mass  restrains  and  humUei 
the  interest  of  the  unit ;  the  vast  sequence  of  time  reminds  us  hov 
we  grow  ever  to  a  higher  state.  We  set  before  our  hopes  tbs 
civilising  and  humanising  Power,  gathering  force  in  each  new  age^ 
and  steadily  advancing  to  the  good  and  the  true.  We  watch  it 
with  our  aspirations  of  to-day  back  to  the  wild  times  of  social  and 
religious  war  in  Europe,  thence  back  to  the  turmoil  of  the  T^^i?<i1s 
Ages,  back  as  it  emerges  out  of  systematic  war,  out  of  the  inhumanly 
of  the  polytheistic  ages,  out  of  slavery,  out  of  caste,  out  of  nomadism 
and  fetichism  and  savagery,  out  of  cannibalism,  and  so  back  to  the 
lowest  degradation  of  the  human  type.  Humanity  has  sufficed  to 
raise  herself,  by  slow  and  certain  stages,  from  the  brutality  of  the 
bushman  to  the  dignity  of  Shakespeare  and  Descartes.  Much  more 
shall  she  suffice  to  free  herself  from  the  debris  of  a  feudal  and  a 
military  epoch. 
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^i  \V  "^e  speak  in  condemnation  of  the  official  policy  of  our 
(Jo^etn^^t,  or  other  Gtovemments,  it  is  not  that  these  things  are 
tke  'woit  of  the  people  or  the  soldiers  of  England.  The  thirty 
iDiIi\ionB,  ^hose  sons  and  whose  toil  in  these  islands  go  in  the  foreign 
wars,  are  as  innocent  for  the  most  part  as  the  very  Hindoos  who  are 
danghtered  on  the  mountains  of  Asia.  And  if  we  speak  of  the 
rulers  who  are  responsible  for  these  things,  we  all  know  that  their 
lets  spring  from  no  innate  spirit  of  mischief,  but  from  a  vicious 
tradition  and  false  situation. 

Thns,  acknowledging  what  evil  things  are  done  by  men,  it  is  to 
Humanity  that  we  look  for  their  ultimate  redress.  I  have  heard  it 
aaked,  How  can  you  look  to  a  Power,  by  which  or  under  which  such 
things  are  done  P  But  is  the  difficulty  less  under  any  other  faith  P 
Here,  as  a  fact,  are  wars,  butcheries,  assassinations,  lust,  cruelty, 
ambition,  greed.  Is  it  easier  to  think  them  the  deliberate  work  of 
an  omniscient  or  onmipotent  Creator,  or  to  think  them  the  acts  of 
imperfect  human  nature,  working  out  its  upward  progress  to  a  higher 
life  through  errors,  follies,  suflfering,  guilt  ?  We  can  claim  for  tho 
Power  which  we  honour  no  omniscience,  no  omnipotence,  neither 
mfinite  goodness,  nor  any  kind  of  perfection.  We  put  far  away 
firom  it  any  thought  of  absolute  quality  at  all.  We  insist  that  in 
ihe  entire  range  of  human  thought  and  knowledge  the  relative  and 
not  the  absolute  prevails.  Our  power  is  no  God,  no  Supreme,  no 
tnooinprehensible;  but  human  as  each  of  us,  bound  to  the  same  tasks, 
tried  by  the  same  weakness,  and  confined  in  the  same  limits.  That  is 
ibe  very  quality  which  makes  it  in  sympathy  many-sided  with  each 
xf  nSy  so  close,  so  intelligible ;  ever  present,  full  of  pathos,  and  rich 
in  comfort.  Are  we  incapable  of  devoted  love  to  a  parent,  unless 
ire  think  that  parent  to  be  a  faultless  and  superhuman  being  P  Do 
ire  not  pour  out  our  gratitude  to  a  great  man,  though  we  know  him 
U>  be  marked  with  errors,  blemishes,  and  even  vices  P  Can  we  never 
lore  one  whom  we  know  to  be  &r  from  perfect  P  Can  we  feel  no 
KD»  of  pride  in  our  country  if  we  know  that  its  history  has  been 
■fained  by  crimes  P  But  Humanity  combines  to  us  the  affection  for 
%  paienty  our  reverence  for  great  men,  our  love  for  a  companion,  our 
patriotism  to  country,  our  devotion  to  our  Church,  our  pride  in  our 
eiriliBation,  our  instinct  of  common  humanity.  It  combines  all 
tihefley  and  far  more.  It  is  the  presentation  of  all  these  kinds  of 
■Aection  transfigured  into  a  whole  vaster  than  words  can  tell. 

When  we  try  to  make  real  to  our  minds  the  true  idea  of  Humanity, 
ire  are  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  and  the  glory  of  the  whole. 
[nfinite  is  not  a  word  that  we  can  ever  properly  use,  but  the  vast- 
iiesa  of  the  human  sum  of  life  transcends  the  limits  of  our  ordinary 
magination.  Inefiable,  all-good,  all-wise,  are  phrases  to  our  minds 
»f  little  meaning  or  sense ;  but  the  majesty  and  tho  goodness  of 
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our  Human  Power  tax  our  utmost  force  of  conception.     It  has  been 
said  that  men  will  be  as  little  able  to  venerate  a  mere  group  of 
human  beings  like  themselves,  as  they  will  be  elevated  by  the  appeal 
to  it.     How  poor  and  insufficient  a  notion  of  Humanity  is  this !   In 
the  true  Humanity  the  whole  extant  human  race  on  the  planet  is  8 
passing  unit.     To  the  true  Humanity  the  acts  of  the  whole  hiiinan 
race  about  us  arc  but  the  raw  material  out  of  which  it  is  shaping 
but  one  hour  of  its  life.     Are  men  to  be  puffed  up  rather  than 
humbled  by  an  appeal  to  a  human  force  ?     Are  they  to  be  confirmed 
in  their  own  selfishness  by  referring  morality  to  Man  P    Strange 
inversion  of  the  truth  ! 

AVhat  now  keeps  the  bulk  of  men  moral,  just,  and  benevolent? 
Not  the  love  of  God,  for  the  most  part ;  not  the  fear  of  HelL  It » 
the  standard  and  opinion  of  their  immediate  fellows  and  class,  of  the 
society,  large  or  great,  in  which  they  feel  themselves  to  act  To 
every  thoughtful  and  social  nature  the  opinion  of  the  immediale 
community  he  lives  in  comes  with  an  enormous  force,  in  which  eelf 
is  lost  and  ennobled.  We  know  what  the  idea  of  Sparta  was  to  die 
followers  of  Lycurgus  and  the  companions  of  Leonidas  ;  what  Honi 
was  to  Horatii  and  Fabii,  Decii  and  Metelli ;  what  the  Churd 
could  become  to  the  media)val  monk,  to  the  Gregorys  and  tb 
Bernards,  the  Bonifaces  and  Benedicts ;  what  the  Republic  was  te 
Hoche,  Danton,  and  Condorcet ;  how  the  ideal  of  a  human  socie^ 
has  bound,  whilst  it  elevated,  the  strongest  races  of  men.  But  eack 
of  these  ideal  societies  was  narrow  and  petty  in  comparison  with  the 
society  of  Man,  utterly  beneath  it  in  dignity,  beauty,  and  tne 
humanity.  The  love  of  country  is  strong  within  us,  even  in  the 
present  age.  But  England  is  simply  an  element  in  the  civilisataoA 
of  the  West.  The  West  is  a  fraction  of  the  entire  human  race; 
but  the  entire  human  race  is  a  mere  pulsation  in  the  life  of  Hmnamtft 
and  as  yet  an  inorganic  and  uncompleted  part.  They  tell  us  thlft 
the  himian  race  may  be  something  not  short  of  one  thousand  miOiQOl 
of  human  beings  like  each  of  us.  And  they  tell  us  now  that  iliB 
human  race  may  be  traced  back  in  the  past,  not  by  centuries  of 
thousands  of  years,  nor  by  twenty  thousand  nor  by  fifty  thousand, 
but  perhaps  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years,  ever  advancing  on 
this  planet. 

Numbers  indeed  are  but  little,  even  if  man  may  be  overwhelmedi 
when  he  contemplates  the  immensity  of  the  race  of  which  he  is  a 
child.  It  is  not  the  number,  it  is  the  steady  advance  of  the  human 
race  in  its  secular  struggle  after  progress,  it  is  the  growing  civilisa- 
tion, the  truer  humanity,  the  rising  morality,  of  this  great  mass  of 
life,  which  are  the  real  source  of  our  reverence.  Let  us  train  oor 
imagination  to  look  back  to  the  immense  series  of  hiunaii  efforts,  let 
us  strengthen  the  historic  sense  to  understand  the  roll  of  human 
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in  tlie  petty  epirit  of  anecdote  or  memoir,  bat  in  the  bro&d 
dentiSc  graap  on  civilisation  in  the  earn.  Let  as  go  back 
itless  ages  pest  when  man  was  hardly  distingnifihable  from 

when  he  was  hardly  the  foremost  of  the  brutes,  excepting 
ipacity  of  future  greatness,  when  hia  very  body  was 
when  his  habits  were  bestial,  bis  pasaioBS  those  of  a  beast 
}  world  bat  a  few  precarioas  spots  of  refiige  in  the  midst 
)Ie  and  unfriendly  earth.  Yet  even  then  he  had  the 
social  life,  the  commanding  faculty  that  he  could  continae 
X  &oni  one  generation  to  another ;  his  rude  cries  might 
X  called  a  language,  and  his  rude  devotion  to  others  might 
X  called  morality. 

ack  in  thought  to  those  nameless  ages  of  the  Cave-men, 
e-men,  and  the  Tree-men,  to  those  awful  times  of  struggle 
limal  world  and  the  physical  world.  What  a  future  hung 
!s8ae,  how  terrible  was  the  contest,  what  heroism  upheld 

forefathers,  what  ages  and  ages  rolled  by  in  this  most 
and  appalling  of  all  wars,  the  greatest,  no  doubt,  ever 
nan !  We  know  not  if  twenty  thousand,  or  fifty  thonsand, 
dred  thousand  years  passed  away  in  the  long  agony  of  the 
vhich  how  often  did  the  fatore  of  manlriTiH  tremble  in  the 

ty  prevailed.  It  began  to  train  the  brutes  and  associate 
:  life ;  it  b^an  to  shape  and  fashion  this  earth  into  nsefnl- 
saaty  ;  it  began  to  secure  its  own  existence ;  it  began  to 
ties ;  it  began  to  practise  the  arts  of  life.     Throagh  what 

did  it  pass,  by  what  indomitable  courage  and  tenacity  did 
1  the  primitive  and  utterly  spontaneous  stage  to  the  ruder 

and  so  to  the  later  stone  age,  and  thence  to  the  age  of 
ironze  age,  and  the  iron  age ;  from  the  hunting  stage  to  the 
;e,  and  thence  at  last,  when  the  animals  were  fully  developed, 
ul-pastoral  age,  and  then  to  the  grand  step  of  all,  the  stage 
7  agricultural  labour!  Man  changed  the  natures,  the  very 
be  tminmla  he  took  to  himself ;  he  transmuted  the  minerals 
brmed  the  suiiace  of  the  earth.  He  built  ap  language 
p,  invented  the  simple  arts  and  implements,  founded  t^e 
i  of  civilised  society,  clothing,  and  marriage,  and  social 
atiims,  the  care  of  the  young,  the  respect  for  the  old, 
it,  chieftainship,  towns.  Thence  he  passed  on  to  form 
unonities,  nations.  He  began  science,  art,  commerce, 
lucation,  patriotism,  morality,  until  he  rose  to  the  great 
Q  civilisation  on  which  we  live  in  these  later  days. 
X  man's  progress  onwards  in  a  growth  perpetually  ascend- 
he  complex  organization  of  society  in  the  great  theocracies 
e,  the  Eaj^rates,  and  the  Ganges ;  thence  to  the  science. 
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art,  freedom,  and  myriad-sided  life  of  Greece,  to  the  univeraal 
political  genius  of  Rome,  to  the  pathetic  beginnings  of  Christianity, 
and  so  to  the  fulness  of  the  Church,  and  all  the  new  moral  inspira- 
tion of  chivalry  and  Catholicism  ;  and  at  last  from  out  of  this,  to  the 
multiplicity  of  modern  industrial  life  and  the  promises  of  the  age  we 
liye  in,  with  its  sure  and  visible  advent  of  a  future  of  Peace  and 
Industry,  of  common  brotherhood,  and  humane  feeling. 

"When,  with  the  breadth  of  view  befitting  the  story  of  mankind, 
we  review  the  great  panorama  of  human  progress,  we  make  bold  to 
say  that  no  other  conception  of  our  intellect  has  ever  approached  the 
conception  of  Humanity,  in  the  qualities  of  reality,  immensity,  and 
dignity.     There  have  been  conceptions  of  philosophers  and  theolo* 
gians  of  greater  immensity  and  higher  sublimity.     But  from  tke 
very  fact  that  they  transcend  all  human  conditions  and  data,  thef 
cease  to  be  real ;  and  they  end  in  being  self-contradictory,  chimeric^ 
at  last  repulsive.     The  majesty  of  Humanity  on  the  contrary  grow 
ever  more  real  as  it  grows  in  inmiensity  and  dignity.     It  is  as  Tiik 
and  as  sublime  a  truth  as  can  be  contained  by  any  sane  and  oon- 
pletely  trained  understanding.     Away  from  us,  then,  the  misenUi 
doubts  of  those  who  from  some  narrow  circle  of  personal  experiaM' 
would  deny  the  greatness  and  the  goodness  of  Humanity ;  who,  wiAi 
a  cynicism  that  ever  mates  with  pettiness,  declare  that  as  they  look  { 
around  they  see  nothing  but  an  ignoble  and  unworthy  race.    FnAj 
the  unhappy  picture  that  may  present  itself  to  any  morbid  eye,Ui 
us  turn  to  the  procession  of  the  ages,  and  the  story  of  Man's  wliflb| 
career  upwards  in  the  path  of  Life  and  Duty.     And  if  we  come  eff ! 
to  doubt  of  the  reality  of  progress,  let  us  compare  the  half-lirdlli 
Cave-men  with  the  rude  men  of  the  stone  age,  or  the  bone  age,  or  tb 
bronze  age  ;  let  us  compare  the  savage  as  he  was  found  by  Captoii 
Cook  with  the  Egyptians  of  the  time  of  Moses,  and  the  Indiuisof 
the  time  of  Manu.     Let  us  compare  the  reign  of  caste  with  HeUeai 
life  and  thought ;  let  us  compare  the  morality  of  Cato  with  iki 
morality  of  St.  Bernard,  all  the  imperfection  and  the  narrownesB  v 
the  ancient  world  with  the  fulness  of  the  modem  world.     Compilt 
the  hopes  of  the  human  race  that  sustain  us  to-day  with  those  whiek 
were  possible  to  men,  say,  one  thousand  years  after  the  Christian  eiii 
or  again  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era,  or  again  one  thousand 
years  before  that  time,  to  the  contemporaries  of  Lycurgus  or  Solonion. 

But  Humanity  is  no  mere  arithmetical  number  of  human  lives;  no 
catalogue  of  events  in  the  roll  of  history.  Humanity  is  an  organic 
whole.  Science  in  these  latter  days  has  at  last  revealed  to  us  tlutf 
the  history  of  man  moves  on,  as  the  physical  world  moves  on,  by  km 
The  science  of  society  has  arisen,  and  has  shown  us  a  regnlar  growti 
and  organic  unity  about  the  himian  evolution.  It  has  shown  v 
even  more.     It  has  shown  us  that  this  human  whole  is  an  organin 
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Lt  has  a  life  of  its  own ;  it  has  functions,  organs,  vital  processes, 
anization  is  structural ;  one  of  development.  It  is  in  fact  the 
erfect  and  real  of  all  organisms ;  for  its  organization  is  far  the 
omplex  and  the  most  permanent.  This  is  no  mere  idea  of 
^  Gomte,  though  the  conception  has  attained  new  meaning 
hands.  It  is  the  grandest  achievement  of  modem  thought ; 
passed  into  the  scientific  truth  of  this  age. 
this  Humanity  being  itself  an  organism,  having  a  life  of  its 
s  own  organic  processes  and  organs,  assimilates  from  out  the 
f  human  lives  and  mundane  facts,  those  lives  and  those  facts 
contribute  to  its  own  great  life,  which  constitute  its  true 
re  and  activity.  Thus  Humanity  is  far  from  being  all  men, 
»t  even  all  men  that  ever  have  been.  It  is  a  being  of  special 
ique  nature,  an  organism  of  which  we  know  no  second  example, 
is  the  organic  union  of  all  those  countless  human  lives  and 
which  over  myriads  of  years  have  had  a  share  in  the  regular 
on  of  the  human  race. 

idea  is  at  present  unfamiliar,  and  some  may  find  it  difficult, 
lat  great  generalisation  of  science  is  not  difficult  ?  And  this  is 
est  generalisation  of  the  least  developed  of  the  sciences.  Are 
great  philosophic  and  religious  conceptions  unfamiliar  and 
t  at  the  outset  P  Was  not  the  conception  of  an  Almighty 
r  puzzling  to  the  votaries  of  Yenus  or  Jimo  ?  Is  the  Atha- 
Creed  a  doctrine  altogether  easy  to  the  untutored  mind  P  Is 
;trine  of  Grace,  of  the  Nirv&na,  of  the  Transmigration,  or  of 
Iman  Fatalism  an  obvious  idea  P  Was  the  difficulty  of  a  con- 
i  ever  a  permanent  bar  to  any  religious  propaganda  P  And 
fficulty  be  long  an  objection  to  the  conception  of  Humanity 
Mb  rests  on  a  demonstrated  truth  of  accepted  science  P 
pily,  we  need  not  wait  till  this  great  conception  of  science  is 
aitly  popidar  and  accepted.  Whether  men  look  upon  the 
BUS  of  human  lives  as  a  real  organism,  or  whether  they  look 
t  merely  as  consolidated  influence  of  society,  they  can  never- 
recognise  that  influence  as  the  central  point  to  which  each 
L  life  converges,  so  soon  as  they  can  see  any  co-ordination  and 
rity  in  the  movement  at  all.  We  do  not  wait  for  full  co-opera- 
id  the  sense  of  community  till  those  we  work  with  can  look 
manity  precisely  as  we  do.  We  are  never  cut  off  from  fellow- 
iih  the  earnest  men  about  us ;  we  cannot  be  reduced  to  the 
of  a  sect.  How  many  thousands  are  there  who  never  heard  of 
re  mean  by  Himianity !  How  many  thousands  who  hesitate 
ijpt  it,  and  yet  whose  lives  are  inspired  by  this  great  idea,  and 
efforts  are  consciously  directed  in  the  same  spirit ! 
le  are  our  brothers  and  our  sisters  in  faith.  And  having  with 
iiese  dear  heads  and  bold  hearts,  we  feel  that  we  are  touching 
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already  the  future  of  the  world,  and  are  already  sharers  in  a  greit 
community.  The  political  and  social  faith  we  anticipate,  is  nothing 
but  the  organic  form  of  the  noblest  hopes  around  us.  The  acienoe 
we  trust  to  behold  is  the  science  of  the  scientific  world,  informed  by 
a  religious  and  social  purpose.  The  religion  we  believe  to  be  st 
hand  is  the  religion  that  is  practised  to-day  by  all  honest  men,  what- 
ever their  professions  and  their  creeds.  Therefore  we  do  not  Btsod 
alone ;  we  are  not  few ;  nor  do  we  work  and  hope  in  vain.  In  spirit 
if  not  in  words  we  are  in  communion  with  an  immense  and  eviv* 
growing  host  of  fellow-believers  and  fellow-workers. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  Human  Faith  is  so  real,  so  many-sided, 
so  full  of  rest  and  hope.     Nihil  humanum  a  nobis  aliefium.    Every 
good  thing  in  man  and  in  society  is  invested  for  us  with  a  solemi 
meaning,  and  finds  its  place  in  the  same  great  purpose.     In  a  fuA 
that  is  simply  a  transfigured  form  of  human  science  there  can  be 
scepticism,  no  uneasy  dreams,  no  great  Perhaps,    It  is  impossible  tej 
an  instant  to  doubt  if  Humanity  be  a  fact  after  aU,  if  it  have 
forsaken  us,  or  ceased  to  aficct  us.     Whatever  else  iSy  Humanity  m;] 
civilisation  is  a  fact  of  which  no  man  can  doubt ;  nor  can  any 
even  in  imagination  shake  himself  free  of  the  human  race,  its 
and  its  vast  consolidated  force.     So  to  turn  the  most  solemn  of 
our  thoughts  towards  this  force  is  to  have  as  basis  of  our  life 
is  as  real  as  solid  rock — to  have  what  sceptics  and  pietists 
alike. 

And  it  is  ever  present.     The  simplest  action  of  our  daily 
recalls  it  to  our  minds.     Every  word  that  we  utter  in  language 
the  invention  of  that  same  power.     Every  act  that  we  do,  if  it 
but  to  read  a  newspaper  or  to  send  a  letter  to  a  friend,  recaUs  to 
a  vast  assemblage  of  human  forces  co-operating  in  harmony  togetbtf^.j 
using  the  thoughts  and  the  labours  of  countless  generations.  NotluBf  i 
in  human  thought  is  so  real  as  the  human  co-operation  and  ^\ 
human  tradition  on  which  our  life  each  instant  is  dependent.    Thtfl; 
are  men,  let  us  say  it  in  all  respect,  of  spirit  so  religious  that  in  tbfiiri 
uprising  and  their  sitting  down,  in  their  daily  walk  and  in  tlwiEi 
daily  meal,  they  can  see  around  them  the  finger  of  GKxL     It  may  b^ 
and  there  may  be  men  who  feel  it ;  but  they  are  not  of  this  woiUl 
and  they  are  waiting  a  summons  to  leave  it.     But  it  is  impoasibb 
for  any  sane  man  for  an  instant  to  dispute  that  he  is  surrounded  if 
the  hand  of  Man. 

And  thus,  even  if  the  ordering  of  human  life  were  the  work  of  lA 
Almighty  Ruler  (an  hypothesis  which  we  deny  just  as  little  as  f*  \ 
assert),  there  can  still  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  human  pion* 
dence,  which  is  to  each  of  us  the  visible  and  immediate  agent  in  tb^ 
work.  And  even  if  our  intellects  could  carry  us  to  a  Creation  of  di9 
inorganic  Universe  as  well  as  of  this  world  of  life  (an  hypofliMii 
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ich  we  think  it  even  more  absurd  to  argue  against  than  to  argue 
)  still,  notwithstanding,  our  true  affection  and  real  gratitude  would 
due  to  the  immediate  human  goodness  which  we  see  and  know,  the 
aence  of  which  we  never  can  doubt. 

L  human  faith  is  not  for  any  part  of  life,  for  a  special  hour  of  the 
,  for  a  comer  of  our  hearts.  It  is  life ;  every  instant  of  our  life 
lands  it ;  every  attribute  of  brain,  or  heart,  or  character.  There 
ot  a  manifestation  of  human  faculty  which  has  not  its  place  and 
lue  religious  use ;  for  all  are  human,  and  humanity  can  sanctify 
ything  in  man.  Our  conception  of  religion  is  not  an  ecstasy,  a 
i-strung  moment  of  the  spirit,  something  to  which  the  delight  of 
and  nature  are  alien.  It  requires  the  manifestation  of  every 
thy  feeling,  of  every  activity,  of  every  thought  of  man.   Religion 

0  occasional  mysticism ;  it  is  human  life  in  the  midst  of  men — 

1  in  the  true  way  to  the  right  end ;  and  the  true  way  and  the 
t  end  are  human,  like  the  life  itself,  and  are  revealed  to  us  by 
an  science.  Religion  thus  is  neither  prayer,  nor  meditation,  nor 
ksgiving.  Religion  is  the  health  of  a  good  man's  spirit,  the 
oal  activity  of  a  true  life  :  not  without  prayer,  not  without  medi- 
an, not  without  thanksgiving  (with  all  the  outpouring  of  hearty 
I  all  the  contrition  of  soul,  it  may  be,  that  ever  watered  the  stony 
•  of  a  hermit's  cell),  but  with  far  more  than  this — with  everything 

can  make  man  noble,  beautiful,  happy,  wise. 
^e  can  conceive  that  religion  may  be  as  joyous  and  glorious  with 
as  were  the  festivals  of  Olympia  or  Delos  in  the  dawn  of  Hellenic 
lorn ;  but  it  must  be  pure  and  tender  and  energetic,  true  and 
d-wide,  no  less  than  beautiful  and  spontaneous.  We  can  con- 
e  that  religion  may  be  as  ecstatic  and  as  meditative  as  that  of 
smpis  and  Milton,  provided  it  were  practical,  and  himian,  and 
dy  balanced  as  well.  We  can  imagine  religion  as  strong  as  that 
romwell,  as  ideal  as  that  of  Dante,  as  passionate  as  that  of  David, 
rofound  as  that  of  Descartes,  but  it  must  be  true  to  fact,  true  to 
lan  nature,  open  and  intelligible  to  all  mankind,  coextensive  with 
entire  range  of  himian  life. 

k>e8  any  man  think  that  all  this  may  be  done  by  the  spontaneous 
irth  of  man  without  any  systematic  effort  or  definite  institution ; 
;  enlightenment,  not  reUgion,  is  all  we  need  ?  Why  are  we  to 
rive  ourselves  of  the  most  powerful  force  that  has  ever  knit  societies 
len  together  P  Why  are  we  to  starve  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
"t  because  they  have  often  been  called  out  with  so  little  wisdom  ? 
may  be  certain  that  if  we  do  not  appeal  to  them,  they  will  find 
i  unrecognised  object.  If  men  cannot  have  religion  they  will 
!  superstition — cruel,  foul,  and  immanly  ;  if  not  the  superstition 
eitiesy  the  superstition  of  a  half-crazy  materialism  or  a  puerile 
icism.     Men  who  have  no   religious  conception  of  the  World 
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and  of  Man,  of  the  relation  between  them,  and  of  human  Duty  as  ite 
result,  will  frame  one,  each  of  us  for  himself,  under  the  prompting 
of  passion  or  caprice.     Religion  means  Belief,  Worship,  Discipline. 
Each  of  these  three  represent  instincts  in  human  nature  which  will 
be  satisfied.     And  if  they  are  not  satisfied  in  a  systematic,  noble,  and 
scientific  way,  they  will  find  satisfaction  in  a  fortuitous,  base,  and 
ignorant  way. 

Where  are  wo  to  find  such  an  assemblage  of  qualities  but  ini 
human  and  practical  religion  ?    For  this  it  is  that  to  a  human  ^ 
pre-eminently  belong  the  qualities  of  rest  and  of  completeness.  It 
inspires  our  life  in  its  every  mood,  it  appeals  to  every  faculty,  it 
satisfies  every  healthy  craving.     We  need  no  spasm  of  feeling,  M 
zealotry  or  extravagance,  no  sectarian  and  exclusive  life,  notbiBg 
imearthly,  nothing  superhimian.     Our  simplest  daily  life  may  be 
act  of  worship,  a  manifestation  of  religion.      Our  humblest  actklj 
may  be  glorified  into  some  8er\dce  to  humanity,  our  lives  may  be  i 
end  and  a  heaven  in  themselves.     He  that  lives  an  honest  life 
doing  all  that  man  can  do.     He  needs  neither  reward  nor  com] 
tion,  nor  hope  beyond  it  and  outside  of  it.     Whilst  he  works  hew 
is  surrounded  by  the  influence  of  the  mighty  race  of  which  he 
and  by  the  silent  dead  whose  work  he  inherits  and  hands  on. 
fellow- workers  and  brothers  in  faith  are  all  men  and  all  women 
honestly  combine  in  this  manifold  task.    Death  does  not  take  him 
another  world.     It  gathers  him  into  the  roll  of  that  undying 
who  shall  continue  the  task  for  ages  and  ages. 

Frederic  Hakbison. 
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fgha:nistan  and  Central  Europe  still  keep  English  observers  in 
le  state  of  tension  which  is  becoming  normal  with  us,  and  which 
\  inseparable  from  the  fact  of  our  living  in  an  armed  period.     In 
Afghanistan  the  condition  of  things  remains  substantially  unaltered  'y. 
t  remains,   in  other  words,   profoundly  disquieting,  obscure,   and 
DBoluble.     We  are  in  the  dark  as  to  the  plans  of  the  government 
or  extricating  us  from  a  deplorable  and  cruel  scrape.     It  is  even 
^ved  that  the  government  have  no  plans,  though  the  assembling 
f  Parliament  will  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  veil  their  helpless- 
ess  by  silence.     Mr.  Bright  spoke  of  the  embarrassment  with  which 
26  authors  of  these  wars  are  likely  to  appear  before  the  tribunal 
'the  Most  High.   Meanwhile,  the  perversity  of  their  military  policy 
A  been  exposed  in  this  world  with  a  rapidity  that  is  not  common  in 
3  history  of  great  state  transgressors.     The  nation,  too,  is  slowly 
dng  to  heart,  for  this  occasion,  the  great  lesson  that  Policy  may 
sn  be  better  and  surer  than  Force.     That  is  the  reason  why  it 
uses  to  be  frightened  into  the  perpetration  of  some  destructive 
itary  folly,  by  the  sight  of  the  condition  of  Central  and  Eastern 
"ope.  The  new  Army  Bill  introduced  in  Germany  has  sent  another 
;k   through  Europe.     It  causes  no  alarm  for  the  peace  of  the 
OLent,  for  its  operation  is  prospective,  but  it  awakens  men  with  new 
iiancy  to  a  consciousness  of  the  terrible  future  that  lies  before- 
continental  nations.    It  is  sufficiently  serious  that  a  heavy  imme- 
e  outlay  should  be  proposed  (upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter 
ing-)  ;  that  there  should  be  an  annual  increase  in  expenditure  of 
^thing  less  than  a  million ;  that  the  army  on  a  war-footing  is 
nented  by  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  men;  and  that  families 
Id  be  distressed  and  burdened  by  the  withdrawal  from  business* 
purposes  of  training  for  a  month  in  each  year  of  a  class  of  men, 
inting   to  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  who  have  hitherto   been 
ipt  from  this  obligation.     Still  more  serious  is  the  reason  openly 
d  for  all  this,  that  France  and  Russia  are  each  of  them  a  standing 
ice  to  Germany. 

\,  is  an  obvious  error,  of  which  shrewd  men  should  not  be 
ty,  to  believe  that  England,  whether  we  think  of  Liberals  or 
serratives,  is  blind  to  these  monstrous  armaments  of  Europe,  or 
he  dangerous  animosities  and  clashing  interests  which  are 
he  bottom  of  them.  What  we  seek  in  our  government  ia 
it  should  keep  an  intensely  vigilant  outlook;  that  it  should 
Qctly  abstain  from  constituting  itself  in  any  terms  the  single 
>peaii  policeman ;  that  it  should  not  be  in  any  rash  hurry  to  see 
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peril  to  England,  apart  from  Europe,  where  no  peril  is  reasoi^* ' 
be  anticipated  by  men  with  cool  heads  ;  and  that  it  shoidd  rxot  ^ 
mit  us  to  any  such  task  as  keeping  Russia  out  of  the  West,  or  pi^ 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Austria  in  the  East. 

It  is  easy  to  foresee  several  combinations  which  would  cal 
whether  rightly  or  not,  intense  and  dangerous  discomfort  to  Engla 
What  we  urge  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  particular  d 
bination  is  most  likely  to  happen,  and  that  it  is  not  providence, 
utter  improvidence,  to  suffer  our  whole  attention  to  be  absorbed 
one  possible  source  of  danger,  namely,  Kiissia.  There  was  a  crea 
with  one  eye,  which  grazed  by  the  shore ;  it  always  kept  its  eye  i 
the  land,  whence  it  expected  a  foe ;  and  lo,  it  was  devoured  I 
monster  that  came  up  from  the  sea.  The  policy  of  a  country  in 
situation,  as  it  is  that  of  France,  is  to  have  our  hands  as  free  as  we 
sibly  can  ;  free  of  alliances,  free  of  enmities ;  so  that  we  may  to] 
right  or  left,  as  might  suit  us  best  when  the  time  comes, 
unfortunately  we  are  not  free  in  this  advantageous  way.  The  m 
has  allowed  itself  to  be  drawn  into  a  fixed  idea,  and  a  state  of  ill- 
in  one  direction,  which  blinds  it — or  a  large  portion  of  its  citizei 
to  the  possibilities  of  peril  elsewhere,  and  not  only  that,  but  wea 
us  for  dealing  freely  in  contingencies  which  are  hardly  impoM 
It  is  hardly  impossible  that  France  may  one  day  make  arrangen 
as  to  Belgium  which  would  greatly  exasperate  England.  Som 
those  who  do  their  best  to  excite  feeling  against  Russia^  are 
uneasy  in  their  minds  about  the  possible  designs  of  Germany  \ 
Holland.  Or  Germany  may  trouble  the  independence  of  Demi 
The  map  of  Western  Europe  is  pretty  certain  to  be  considei 
altered  within  the  next  generation.  What  reason  have  we  fon 
lieving  that  none  of  these  alterations  will  be  gravely  disadvantag 
to  us,  or  for  believing  that  all  the  Powers  will  respect  our  suso 
bilities,  save  Russia?  Russia  is  certainly  no  better  than  i 
civilised  Powers,  but  there  are  no  grounds  for  thinking  her  xi 
worse  in  the  way  of  aggression  and  annexation  than  the  two  Po 
whose  union  has  been  declared  as  promising  good  things  for 
world  as  the  foundation  of  Christianity.  The  more  strained,  es 
sive,  and  perilous,  then,  the  state  of  Europe,  the  better  re 
is  there  why  Great  Britain  should  keep  her  powder  dry,  and 
her  statesmen  should  follow  silent,  watchful,  and  cautious  ways. 

Yain  attempts  are  constantly  being  made  to  turn  the  alan 
state  of  Europe  into  capital  for  one  of  the  two  national  parties, 
old  device  of  frightening  dull  people  by  an  ugly  phantom  of  en 
vagance  and  violence  labelled  *  Radicalism '  is  diligently  resorte 
and  the  nation  is  warned  against  a  group  of  men  who,  if  ihe]f 
the  chance,  would  dismember  the  Empire,  would  hand  over  Laid 
Russia,  and  so  forth.     Sir  William  Harcourt's  visit  to  Birming 
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•"^P?*^^^the  home  and  centre  of  violent  politics,  ought  to 
Aow  ^m  moonshine  this  kind  of  talk  really  is.     Sir  William 
Harcourt  xg  almost  as  good  a  representative  of  the  official  Liberal  as 
L)ra  Hartington  himself,  and  yet  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  make  a 
cordial  and  manly  advance  towards  the  left  wing  of  his  party.     In 
other  words,  the  shrewd  and  able  men,  who  know  as  well  as  any- 
body the  value  of  a  character  for  moderation  in  a  certain  portion  of 
their  army,  are  not  afraid  to  identify  themselves  with  the  politician 
who  is  80  foolishly  turned  into  a  bugbear  by  speakers  and  writers 
of  the  excited  school.     It  is  plain,  in  spite  of  the  querulous  appre- 
hensions of  the  Edinburgh'  Review,  that  a  sound  instinct  draws  all 
sections  of  Liberalism  into  a  hearty  accord.     The  perils  into  which 
the  incompetency  of  such  men  as  Lord  Salisbury  to  handle  their 
own  policy,  is  bringing  the  future  of  the  country,  have  stirred  up  a 
thoroughly  national  feeling,  and  the  men  who  care  most  for  further 
fiestions  are  well  contented,  and  well  they  may  be,  with  the  pros- 
feet  of  a  parliament  and  a  government  which  would  take  up  Land 
:    &fi)nn  (especially  in  Ireland),  and  Heform  in  Local  Government 
hoth  in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  domestic  side  of  a  policy 
:    vhich  should  have  for  its  great  object  the  restoration  of  a  sober  and 
^   ieoaible  policy  abroad,  the  close  of  annexation,  and  the  firm  suppres- 
Am  of  the  spirit  of  militarismus. 
If  we  are  really  before  all  things  to  regard  ourselves  as  citizens 
:   ftf  an  Empire,  it  is  high  time  that  we  should  watch  events  on  its  dis- 
tint  frontiers  with  something  of  the  same  vigilance  that  we  use  in 
our  domestic  concerns.     And  we  should  use  this  vigilance  as  keenly 
tt  respect  of  our  ovni  officers  and  agents,  as  we  are  exhorted  to  do 
Q  re^)eot  of  external  enemies.     Our  responsibilities  do  not  end  with 
^  destruction  of  blameless  nations  and  the  suppression  of  inde- 
pendent governments.   Even  those  who  hold  in  its  extreme  and  most 
^cal  form,  the  doctrine  that  the  convenience  of  England  is  inde- 
¥***dent  of  right  and  wrong — as  if  right  and  wrong  were  anything 
eke  hat  words  measuring  the  highest  ultimate  convenience  of  things — 
^J  agree  that  national  self-respect  demands  a  decent  conformity  to 
«v-abidingne8s  and  morality,  in  matters  where  even  the  men  most 
Peedy  of  alarms  cannot  find  a  pretext  for  fear. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  hitherto  been   not  only   a  successful 

^er  in  such  affairs  as  have  been  entrusted  to  him,  but  he  has 

*^  a  sensible  administrator.     No  sooner  is  he  brought  into  contact 

vith  the  atmosphere  of  a  people  stubbornly  bent  on  independence, 

tium  the  bad  military  instinct  wakens  up  in  him ;  he  loses  his  head ; 

and  in  a  public  meeting  of  men,  who  more  than  most  men  need  to 

Jkive  the  temper  of  patience  and  law-abidingness  strengthened  in 

them,  and  not  weakened  either  by  precept  or  example,  Sir  Garnet 

Woladey  is  not  ashamed  to  pour  out  such  talk  as  follows.     He  had 
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been,  ve  should  say,  to  visit  the  defeated  chief  of  the  BasubM  i 
prison: 

"  One  queatioa  I  addressed  to  him — whf  he,  a  miserable  CaBn,  Uriog  in 
cave,  should  presome  to  fight  the  Britaah  nation ;  and  the  reply  was  that  he  hi 
been  odviBed  to  fight  it  out  b;  vhite  men  living  in  tbi&  teniterf .  I  kno 
mjself  the  names  of  these  men  (excitement) ;  when  I  sa;  men,  ihtn  ii  cm, 
dtvil,  a  fiend  t'n  human  form — that  man's  name  ia  known  to  me,  he  is  a  Bw 
The  Boers  have  their  faults,  bnt  they  have  their  good  parts  also,  and  I  am  sn 
if  thej  knew  what  I  know  they  would  demand  every  drop  of  that  man's  blot 
He  lives  at  Emger's  Poet.  /  tell  him  he  had  better  clear  out,  for  if  I  can  (ajr  i 
fittgeri  on  him  he  ihalt  be  intimately  auociated  with  the  hangman  btfort  I  hoK  ib 
with  him." 

This  devil,  this  fiend  in  human  form,  and  so  forth,  is  a  Boer  v1 
is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  correspondence  with  the  nati 
enemy.  The  exact  degree  of  criminality  of  the  offence  under  t 
circumstances  we  do  not  presume  to  judge ;  hat  it  is,  we  suppcn 
cognisable  by  properly  constituted  authorities.  Have  we,  then,  i 
only  suppressed  self-govemmeiit  among  the  Boers,  but  at  the  sai 
time  suppressed  judges,  juries,  laws,  procedure,  evidence,  down 
the  bare  idea  of  legality,  and  handed  over  the  whole  populati 
faet-bound  and  defenceless  to  Sir  Qamet  Wolseley  and  his  hangma: 
We  can  well  believe  that  there  was,  as  the  newspaper  reporter  te 
us,  "  sensation  "  at  this  outburst.  Even  colonists,  with  all  th 
lawless  and  high-handed  ways  towards  natives,  might  well  be  amai 
at  the  sight  of  the  hero  of  CoomuBsie  raging  against  this  wretcli 
Boer,  as  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  raged  against  Palm,  the  Germ 
bookseller.  The  Miles  furihundus  will  never  make  a  good  come 
to  English  tastes.  The  end  of  it  will  be  that  some  promising  yon 
general,  not  seeing  that  high  military  antics  do  not  suit  his  pabl 
will  find  himself  cashiered  one  of  these  days. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  Generals  shonld 
peremptorily  instructed  not  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  people 
England.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  General  Roberts  had  tak 
upon  himself  to  annex  Afghanistan.  And  now  General  WoUel 
is  more  certain  of  the  feeling  of  England  about  the  Transvaal  th 
the  editor  of  the  Tim&s  himself,  who  happens  to  take  an  esaci 
opposite  view  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  The  following  extract 
from  the  speech  from  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 

"  I  am  told  that  these  men  are  urged  to  keep  on  agitating  in  this  way,  fa: 
change  of  Government  in  England  may  give  them  again  the  old  order  of  thin 
Nothing  can  show  greater  ignorance  of  English  politics  than  such  an  id«a 
tell  yon  there  is  no  Government — Whig  or  Tory,  Liberal,  GonservatiTG, 
Badical — who  would  dare,  under  any  circumstances,  to  give  back  this  oonnt 
They  wonld  not  dare,  becanse  the  English  people  would  not  allow  them. 
give  back  this  country,  what  would  it  mean  ?    To  give  it  back  to  azt« 
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Iftnger,  to  the  danger  of  attack  by  hostile  tribes  on  its  frontier,  and  who,  if  the 
English  Goyemment  were  removed  for  one  day,  would  make  themselves  felt 
^  next.    Not  an  official  of  Government  paid  for  months;    it  would  mean 
national  bankruptcy.    No  taxes  being  paid,  the  same  thing  recurring  again 
which  existed  before,  would  mean  danger  without,  anarchy  and  civil  war  within, 
every  possible  misery ;  the  strangulation  of  trade,  and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty.  Under  no  circumstances  whatever  can  Britain  give  back  this  country. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things.  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  hero,  and  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  the  English  Government  remains,  and  will  remain  here." 

Now  the  Times  is  not  a  final  authority  about  many  things  or  anything^ 
but  it8  conductors  have  better  means  than  a  soldier  many  thousands  of 
miles  away  can  have  of  knowing  how  the  wind  blows,  and  they  had 
inierted  a  leading  article  a  few  days  before  the  report  of  Sir  Garnet's 
speech,  to  the  efiect  that  England  was  not  prepared  to  hold  on  to  the 
Transvaal  in  the  face  of  the  exasperation  and  discontent  of  the  popu- 
lation. Facts  are  stubborn  things,  no  doubt,  as  Sir  Garnet  says;  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  before  now,  in  that  very  land,  retired  from 
a  country  where  the  government  were  wise  enough  to  perceive  the 
Bnwisdom  of  remaining.  Somebody  wrote  to  the  papers,  referring 
to  the  Orange  Free  State  as  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  Transvaal. 
Now,  gays  the  writer,  we  should  give  much  to  have  it  back  again. 
This  produced  a  letter  from  Mr.  Courtney,  and  from  which  we  quote 
tt  excellent  passage : — 

"The  Colonial  Minister  who,  looking  at  the  map  and  seeing  how  the  Orange 
^  State  lies  between  us  and  barbarism,  desires  to  have  it  back  again,  would 
Swerve  to  be  chased  from  his  office.  We  gave  up  the  Free  State,  and  its  Boers 
•fterwards  fell  into  great  troubles.  Their  troubles*  were  so  many  and  so  heavy 
toitthey  wanted  to  come  back;  they  passed  a  resolution  in  their  Raad  in  favour 
rf  letuming.  But  strong  counsels  then  prevailed  at  the  Colonial  Office.  We 
^w«  not  afraid  of  the  contagion  of  disorder ;  we  were  incredulous  as  to  the 
^wtmction  of  the  Boers ;  and  we  utterly  disbelieved  in  a  great  native  wave 
•t^ing  us  out  of  South  Africa.  What  happened  ?  The  Boers  of  the  Free 
fitite  overcame  their  troubles.  They  made  war  and  made  peace ;  and  for  many 
^•■18  have  been  weaving  a  prosperous  and  civilized  community,  which  may  at 
•""tto  future  day  be  united  in  a  Federation  with  our  own  settlements.  Mean- 
^•w)  though  perfectly  friendly  to  us,  they  are  so  little  inclined  for  annexation 
wtt  their  Baad  has  passed  a  resolution  by  2  to  1  urging  the  English  to  restore 
••independence  of  the  Transvaal.  Truly  the  case  of  the  Orange  Free  State  is 
P^^^l.  It  says  as  plainly  as  history  can  speak — Let  the  Transvaal  alone ;  the 
^*^vill  live  down  their  troubles,  and  will  multiply,  and  will  develop  and 
•w^ite  their  civilization,  as  the  civilization  of  pioneer  States — ^be  they  Anglo- 
^Ottor  Dutch — ^is  developed  and  elevated  ;  and  the  Transvaal  will  become  as 
*®  Orange  Free  State,  and  both  may  hereafter  be  component  parts  of  the  Fede- 
''tton  you  would  foolishly  anticipate  by  violence." 

^r,  Froude,  whose  political  doctrine  in  general  is  diametrically 
JPP^te  to  that  of  Mr.  Courtney,  has  this  month  delivered  two 
^^^^^  at  Edinburgh  on  South  Africa.     Mr.  Froude  is  intimately 
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acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  He  Has  been 
practically  concerned  in  its  affairs.     He  is  on  principle  the  partisui 
of  authority  and  strong  government,  and  he  is  wholly  without  faith 
in  the  modern  gospel  of  salvation  by  liberty.     And  what  does  Mr, 
Froude  say  ?     **  If  the  danger  to  the  Transvaal  was  as  real  and  «s 
new  as  Lord  Carnarvon  was  led  to  believe,  the  Boers  in  a  few  montiis 
would  have  appealed  to  him  for  assistance,  and  he  could  have  made 
his  own  terms.     They  could  not   then  have  said   that   the;^  wer^ 
annexed  against  their  will.     They  could  not  then  have  said,  as  the^^ 
say  now,  that  they  did  not  want  any  of  our  help,  and  that  they  could 
have  successfully  defended  themselves."     Instead  of  that,  what  hsxa 
happened  ? 

"Tho  Boizuro  of  tho  Transvaal  dragged  us  into  war  with  the  ZtduB,  witli 
Secocoeni,    with    Bechuanas,    Korannas,    Griquas — naked    barbarianB,   but 
barbarians  with  guns  with  which  wo  had  ourselves  provided  them.     Sir  Bwil* 
Frere,  who  wont  out  on  a  mission  of  peace,  rushed  at  once  into  war  with  tli» 
Kafirs.     The  whole  interior  of  South  Africa  during  the  last  two  years  h»*    \ 
been  a  scene  of  blood  and  frenzy.    Thousands  of  natives  have  been  killed,  entix^    , 
villages  have  been  destroyed.    The  Dutch,  who  had  half  forgotten  their  wnrngs?    ; 
now  hate  the  name  of  England  worse  than  they  ever  hated  it.    A  feeling  h**    ; 
risen  between  the  white  and  black  races  which  makes  the  jury  trials  on  th* 
frontiers  a  mockery.     All  Kafir  land  has  been  converted  into  Briti^  teiritoty  i 
but  we  know  not  who  is  to  govern  it.    No  revenue  can  be  raised  in  the  Tran*" 
vaal.    Natal  and  the  Diamond  Fields  are  loaded  with  debt ;  we  ourselves  nre 
waiting  humbly  to  learn  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  how  much  Wf 
are  to  pay  for  tho  honour  of  having  murdered  twelve  thousand  of  the  dofeade^ 
of  Zululand.'* 

The  last  word  of  Mr.  Froudo's  lectures  is  this  : — "The  Transvaal 
in  spite  of  prejudices  about  the  British  flag,  I  still  hope  that  we  sh^ 
restore  to  its  lawful  owners."  ^ 

In  the  last  book  of  travel  published  on  South  Africa*  the  writeTi 
whose  narrative  is  a  very  real  and  simple  picture,  and  whose  coniB^ 
with  the  Boers  did  not  infect  him  with  prejudices  against  them,  aH* 
did  not  efiace  his  sense  of  justice,  says  : — "The  whole  Dutch  pop**' 
lation  are  not  only  resolved  to  render  no  assistance  to  their  invader** 
but  are  inclined  to  throw  every  impediment  possible  in  their  w^-J* 
even  if  it  is  personally  detrimental  to   them  to  do  so.      Many  ^^J^ 
many  discussions  have  I  heard  on  the  subject,  but  I  never  yet  he»^ 
of  any  tangible  benefit  which  could  possibly  result  to  ti8 — ^I  tae^^ 
the  British  nation,  from  our  unjust  act." 

There  can  be  no  reason  why  the  withdrawal  of  our  agents  from  tj^ 
South  African  Republic  should  be  made  a  party  question.     Nobody 
either  party  ought  to  harbour  such  a  superstition  about  the  flag 

(1)  Two  Lecture*  on  South  Africa.    By  S.  A.  Froude.     Longmans.     1880. 

(2)  Siffht  Months  in  an  Ox-Waggon ;  Reminiscences  of  Boer'Life.     ByE.  F. 
Griffith  and  Farran. 
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toolish  as  that  of  the  Count  de  Chambord  about  his  flag — that  it  could 

prevent  us  from  leaving  a  small  community  of  farmers  to  resume 

their  lawful  rights  of  self-government,  now  that  the  people  at  home 

have  found  out  that  the  violent  suppression  of  their  rights  has  landed 

us  in  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  money,  has 

left  a  stubborn  and  disaffected  population  on  our  hands,  and  has 

tbflohtely  done  nothing  to  further  any  political  advantage  whatever 

either  to  Boers,  natives,  or  ourselves. 

The  recent  change  of  Ministry  in  France  is  believed  not  to  indicate 
my  great  change  of  principle  or  of  policy.  One  newspaper  says  of 
the  event,  "  C'est  toujours  M.  Waddington  qui  gouveme,  i  cette 
difference,  que  M.  Waddington  s'appelle  aujourd'hui  Freycinet."  The 
Treycinet  Ministry  may  be  more  progressive  than  it  looks.  There 
18  nothing  about  the  amnesty  in  the  programme  presented  to  the 
Chamber  and  Senate,  but  it  is  well  known  that  M.  Freycinet  was 
4«poeed  to  bring  this  irrepressible  question  to  an  end.  M.  Gr^vy, 
Wever,  although  a  firm  Republican  and  an  honest  man,  is  a  timid 
politician,  and  he  lives  now  in  a  sphere  of  salons  and  diplomatists 
vhere  there  is  a  considerable  dread  of  the  amnesty.  There  is  no 
^nbt  that  the  President  of  the  Republic  committed  the  regrettable 
cnor  of  interfering  with  the  ministerial  programme  so  far  as  to 
ciuse  all  allusion  to  the  amnesty  to  be  expunged,  and  in  committing 
this  unconstitutional  act  he  has  seriously  weakened  his  new  Ministry, 
for  the  amnesty  question  is  not  to  be  shelved.  It  is  a  rock  upon 
which  various  Cabinets  may  yet  make  shipwreck.  Those  who  desire 
to  i^reciate  its  importance  must  understand  that  in  all  the  great 
towns  of  France,  as  well  as  in  many  rural  districts,  a  majority  of 
^tors  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  of  the  Commune 
We  from  first  to  last  been  treated  by  their  opponents  with  cruel 
Kverity,  and  that  something  worse  than  injustice  is  committed  in 
continuing  to  pursue  them  at  this  date  with  imprisonment  and  exile, 
^re  ia  no  approval  of  the  insurrection  and  no  desire  to  exalt  its 
wers,  but  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  disastrous  episode  should  now 
k  forgotten,  and  that  the  punishment  has  been  excessive.  As  a 
Better  of  policy,  apart  from  principle,  a  sagacious  government  would 
do8e  this  question.  There  is  little  doubt  that,  in  case  of  a  restora- 
««i  of  monarchy  or  empire,  an  amnesty  of  offences  committed  in  the 
^^  war  of  '71  would  be  proclaimed ;  and,  indeed,  Bonapartist  jour- 
^"^li^te  have  already  held  out  such  an  act  of  clemency  as  a  bid  for 
"^'ttocratic  support,  alleging  that  it  is  only  the  strong  ruler  who 
^  ^oid  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of  mercy. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  represent  the  Extreme  Left  as  entirely  hostile 
*  ^e  new  Ministry.  The  acclamation  with  which  the  new  Minister 
^  W'ar^g  £rgt  specKih  was  received  by  this  group,  as  well  as  by  all 
^  ^er  groups  of  the  Left,  proves  that  its  members  are  quite 
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residj  to  tappers  a  llinistrr  that  will  legisLite  in  accindax 
popular  Tiew3.  Tte  new  Cabinet  Ills  certainlv  done  itsb 
colocrless  programnie  to  alienate  tha:  section  which  has 
fidence  of  the  democraov  of  France.  The  weakness  of  the  mi 
programme  is  at  cnce  seen  bj  compiring  it  with  the  pro 
agreed  to  br  the  united  bores  a  of  the  Lett  for  the  benefit 
Waddington  Ministrr.  That  programme  embraced  (1)  the 
public  meeting  :  *j.  the  rl^bt  of  assc-ciation.  which  is  now 
joyed  by  the  Eoman  Catholics  as  a  religions  community ; 
repeal  of  imperial  law^  against  the  press ;  ;4 .  compulsory  gi 
lay  education  ;  { 5  j  reduction  of  military  service  to  three  y< 
suppression  of  the  toloHiariat  system  of  evading  service; 
reduction  of  certain  oppressive  imposts. 

This  programme  is  considered  a  moderate  one,  and  moders 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Left  Centre, 
is  not  a  word  about  the  amnesty  in  it.  Yet  the  Freyci 
gramme  is  far  behind  this  minimum  demand.  M.  Lepere's 
law  upon  public  meetings  is  an  affront  to  intelligent  politic 
would  be  scouted  as  tyrannical  even  by  a  Tory  peer  in  ] 
Here  are  some  of  its  provisions.  To  begin  with,  periodic 
ings  are  prohibited.  This  means  that  meetings  are  to 
fined  to  the  single  occasion  ;  they  may  not  be  fixed  for,  or  a 
to,  certain  dates.  If  people  meet  to  discuss  a  question 
Thursday,  they  cannot  say  that  they  will  continue  the  d 
upon  the  following  Thursday.  Article  8  of  the  new  law 
that  every  meeting  is  to  have  its  bureau  appointed.  This 
monly  done  at  French  public  meetings.  An  English  m< 
content  with  a  chairman,  but  a  French  meeting  appoints  a 
consisting  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairmen,  secretaries.  The 
is  then  made  responsible  for  all  infractions  of  the  law  comm 
any  speaker  during  the  meeting.  Therefore,  if  a  speaker,  i 
he  may  be  unknown  to  the  bureau,  makes  a  remark  \ 
contrary  to  public  law,  "  the  bureau  is  to  be  punished."  Tl 
man,  vice-chairmen,  assessors,  and  secretaries  may  be  march 
prison  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  days,  or  for  more  t 
months,  and  subjected  to  a  fine  of  from  100  to  500  frant 
absurd  part  of  the  arrangement  is  that  apparently  the  spee 
transgresses  the  law,  escapes  with  impunity.  Article  9  provi' 
besides  the  responsibility  of  the  bureau  as  a  check  to  irregv 
commissary  of  police  is  always  to  be  present ;  and  if  this  fun 
judges  that  the  meeting  has  become  too  excited,  or  if  any 
is  discussed  other  than  that  entered  upon  the  official  dedan 
may  dissolve  the  meeting.  Lest  these  safeguards  should  Im 
ciont,  plenary  power  is  conferred  on  the  prefects  of  police,  a 
on  all  prefects^  sub-prefects,  and  mayors,  to  suspend  public  i 
altogether,  **  en  cos  de  troubles  imminents,"  a  phrase  which 
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r  elastic  official  interpretation.  It  is  very  ensy,  and  saves 
rablesome  consideration  of  the  real  position  of  public  afiairs, 
nee  the  Extreme  Left  as  impracticable  and  factions,  but  how 
able  for  a  genuine  Repnblican  to  support  a  measure  of  this 
Lnd  the  Frejcinet  Miaistiy  gives  no  satisfaction  upon  any 
her  stipulations  of  the  United  Left  pn^ramme,  which  have 
liled  above.  M.  Jules  Ferry's  Bill  on  Primary  Listruction 
3  laiqae  condition,  and  must  in  consequence  be  the  cause  of 
itention. 
!abinet  will  nevertheless   receive  general  support  from  a 

of  the  Ijeft  deputies,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Left,  the 
an  Union,  and  the  Left  Centre.  The  number  of  groups 
at  of  the  entire  Left  is  rather  confusing  to  most  of  us,  and 
ot  be  amiss  to  describe  their  numbers  and  character.  There 
!  four  groups. 

!  Left  Centre. — 27  members.  This  is  the  Dufaure,  Wadding- 
a  Say  group.  Its  politics  may  be  described  as  of  Orleanist 
f  and  reluctant  Republicanism. 

Left. — 160  members.  Principle,  Moderate  Liberalism, 
>rto  Ifinisterial. 

Republican  Union. — 130  members.  This  was  Gambetta's 
It  is  decidedly  Republican,  and  is  progressist  in  principle ; 
y  votes  with  the  Extreme  Left. 

Extreme  Left. — 38  members.     Radical  in  principle.    Louis 

the  most  influential  member.  Glemenceau,  Lockroy,  and 
Iso  belong  to  the  group. 

1  deputies  are  inscribed  to  both  the  Republican  Union  and 
nne  Left,  and  there  are  some  dozen  deputies  who  belong  to 

is  a  movement  now  on  foot  to  effect  a  junction  of  the  Left 
Republican  Union.  It  is  hoped  by  this  means  a  steady 
majority  may  be  obtained  for  the  new  Ministry ;  but  the 
unlikely  to  succeed.  It  is  quite  certain  that  a  junction  of 
a  with  the  Left  would  lead  to  a  considerable  secession  of 
embers  to  the  Extreme  Left ;  while  on  the  other  hand  such 
ent  would  assuredly  tend  to  alienate  the  Left  Centre  from 
sn  politics.  But  whether  there  is  a  junction  of  groups  or 
Freycinet  Ministry  is  sure  of  sufficient  support  for  the  pre- 
tiat  Ministry  seems  to  be  the  best  available  combination 
now  be  obtained. 

y  for  Gambetta  is  oseleis.  It  is  one  which  is  not  generally 
'  those  who  are  most  friendly  either  to  the  Republic  or  to 
I  himself.     His  popularity  is  as  firm  as  ever.     A  great  deal 
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th^"^  •  ^!.  ;t  tho  rc'i'Iincr  of  bad  h^>5ks  hr.-  inevitably  one  good  result. 
It  !r<t  ;:•>  ;i  man  v.ith  the  curl'sity  to  read,  it  gives  bim  the  habit 
f  f  T?  kIIi^",  Ji"d  the  haV'it  l^ecomes  a  iioce^sity.  I  intend  that  before 
ton  y»  ir-i  i.rc  ov-r  pe«.j.le  >hiLll  ask  for  their  book  as  impatiently  as 
if  it  w.r-  ri  q-ior-tion  of  dinner  when  one  is  hungry.  Food  and  booka^ 
we  li  -V.;  :•'  ci'-at..:  :i  r>\ite  of  things  when  both  shall  alike  be  felt  as 
v.f ^h :  i':\f\  vou  will  confo-s  then,  vou  writers  and  artists,  that  we 
li.'iV"  s.'lv'jd  your  prollem  :   J/'/«  *//>*  <  no!  lire  ly  bread  alone,*  " 

Tl:e  t.ii  voar^  were  not  enrhxl  before  Michel  Levy's  authors  had  to 
own,  -ly^  ^ItiliiTue  Sand,  that  their  publisher  was  right.     Madame 
S.ind  r"i(l.s  that  this  led  her  to  refleet  on  the  value  of  the  mediocre 
in  art  ni'l  litorriturj.     Illustrious  friends  and  fellow-authors  of  hen 
had  bovn  in  desnair  at  see-in j?  works  of  the  third  order  obtain  a  sufr 
ces<j  fir  beyond  any  that  they  could  expect  for  their  own  works,  and 
th'*y  were  disposed  to  think  that  with  cheap  books  an  era  of  litenuj 
decadence  was  openini^.      You  arc  misled,  she  tells  them,  by  tin 
passincr  disturbance  which  important  innovations  always  create  it. 
first.     It  was  thought,  when  railways  came,  that  we  had  seen  the 
last  (i  conveyance  by  horses  and  carriages,  and  that  the  provideo 
of  it  mu<t  all  be  ruined  ;  but  it  turns  out  that  railways  Have  created! 
bu^in'.-ss  for  horses  and  carriages  greater  than  there  ever  was  b6fbiei.| 
In  the  same  way  the  abundant  consumption  of  middling  literature 
has  stimulated  the  appetite  for  knowing  and  judging  books.    Second? 
rate,  commonplace  literature  is  what  the  ignorant  require  for  catct 
ing  the  first  gleam ;  the  day  will  dawn  for  them  as  it  does  for  tlit:' 
child,  who  by  deuces  as  he  learns  to  read  learns  to  understand  aLso; 
and,  in   fifty  years  from  this  time,  the  bad  and  the  middlmg  itt 
literature  will  be  unable   to  find  a  publisher,  because  they  will  be 
unable  to  find  a  market. 

So  prophesied  George   Sand,  and   the  prophecy  was  certainly  t 
bold  one.      3Iay  we  really  hope,  that  towards  the  year  1920,  the  ■ 
bad  and  the  middling  in  literature  will  either  in  Paris  or  in  Londoi  \ 
bo  unable  to  find  a  publisher  because  it  will  be  unable  to  find  a 
market  ?     Let  us  do  our  best  to  bring  about  such  a  consummatiQQv  \ 
without,  however,  too  confidently  counting  upon  it.     But  that  <m  : 
which  I  at  present  wish  to  dwell,  in  this  relation  by  Madame  Sand 
of  her  debate  with  her  energetic  publisher  and  of  her  own  reflectioni 
on  it,  is  the  view  presented  of  the  book- trade  and  of  its  foture.  That 
view  I  believe  to  be  in  the  main  sound,  and  to  show  the  course  which 
things  do  naturally  and  properly  tend  to  take,  in  England  as  well 
as  in  France.     I  do  not  say  that  I  quite  adopt  the  theory  ojBered  by 
Michel  Levy,  and  accepted  by  George  Sand,  to  explain  the  course 
which  things  are  thus  taking.     I  do  not  think  it  safe  to  say  that  lihe 
consumption  of  the  bad  and  middling  in  literature  do^  of  itself  neoes* 
sarily  engender  a  taste  for  the  good,  and  that  out  of  the  multiplicft- 
tion  of  second-rate  books  for  the  million  the  multiplioatiaii  of  first- 
rate  books  does  as  a  natural  consequence  spring.     But  the  fiMsti 
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S-EOROE  Sand  died  in  1876,  and  her  publisher,  Michel  L^\y,  died 
ho  year  before,  in  1875.  In  May,  1875,  just  after  Michel  Levy's 
ieath,  Madame  Sand  wrote  a  letter  in  which  she  renders  a  tribute  of 
praise  and  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  that  enterprising,  sagacious, 
Mid  successful  man.  She  describes  his  character,  his  habits,  his 
treatment  of  his  authors,  his  way  of  doing  business,  his  conception 
of  the  book-trade  and  of  its  prospects.  It  was  by  this  conception 
and  by  the  line  which  he  boldly  took  in  pursuance  of  it  that  he 
WU8  original  and  remarkable  ;  a  main  creator,  says  Madame  Sand,  of 
oar  ne'W  modm  Vivendi  in  literature ;  one  whose  disappearance  is  not 
the  disappearance  of  a  rich  man  merely,  but  of  an  intellectual  force. 
The  industrial  and  Kterary  revolution,  for  which  Michel  Levy  did 
fio  mixch,  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words:  cheap  books.  But  by 
cheap  books  we  are  not  to  understand  the  hideous  and  ignoble  things 
^rith  Mrhich,  under  this  name,  England  and  America  have  made  us 
&xniliar.  Cheap  books,  in  the  revolution  of  Michel  Itivy,  were 
books  in  the  format  Charpentier  or  the  format  Livy,  books  in 
duodecimo  instead  of  octavo ;  and  costing,  in  general,  two-and-six- 
pence  or  three  shillings  a  volume  instead  of  eight  shillings  or  nine 
shillings.  But  they  were  still  books  of  an  outward  form  and  fashion 
^o  satisfy  a  decent  taste,  not  to  revolt  it ;  books  shapely,  well  printed, 
•w^ll  iKiargined ;  agreeable  to  look  upon  and  clear  to  read. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  cheapening  of  their  books  threw,  at 
first,  French  authors  into  alarm.  They  thought  it  threatened  their 
interests.  "I  remember  the  time,  not  so  very  long  ago,"  says 
3f  adame  Sand,  "  when  we  replied  to  the  publishers  who  were 
demonstrating  to  us  what  the  results  of  the  future  would  be :  *  Yes, 
it  you  succeed,  it  will  be  all  very  well ;  but  if  you  fail,  if,  after  an 
immense  issue  of  books,  you  do  not  diffuse  the  taste  for  reading,  then 
you  are  lost,  and  we  along  with  you.*  And  I  urged  upon  Michel 
J^vy,"  she  continues,  "  this  objection  among  others,  that  frivolous 
Qf  unhealthy  books  attracted  the  masses,  to  the  exclusion  of  works 
^which  are  useful  and  conscientious.  He  replied  to  me  with  that 
practical  intelligence  which  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree : 
« Possibly,  and  even  probably,  it  may  he  so  at  first.  But  consider 
vox*,  xxvn.  jr.A  r 
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his  right  of  properly  in  his  production.  Never  perhaps  do  men  shew 
themselves  .^o  earnest,  so  pertinacious,  so  untiringly  ingenious,  as 
when  they  have  under  discussion  the  right  and  idea  of  property. 
One  is  reminded  of  Pascal:  **This  dog  is  wine,  said  these  poor 
children  ;  behold  ;////  place  in  the  sun  !  *'  It  is  disputed  whether  an 
author  lias  tlie  right  of  property  in  his  production  after  he  has  onee 
published  it.  l^rolessor  Huxley  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  contended 
with  indefa tillable  ingenuity  before  the  Royal  Commission  on  Copy- 
right that  he  lias :  and  Mr.  Farrer,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Sir 
Louis  Mallet  maintained  resolutely  that  he  has  not.  There  is  do 
question  that  he  can  have  a  right  of  property  in  his  productions » 
far  as  the  law  may  choose  to  create  one  for  him.  But  the  real  point 
at  issue  between  these  distinguished  and  powerful  disputants  ii^ 
whether  he  has  a  natunil  right. 

Now  for  me  the  matter  is  simplified  by  my  believing  that  men,  if | 
they  go  down  into  their  own  minds  and  deal  quite  freely  with  theirj 
own  consciousness,  will  find  that  they  have  not  any  natural  rights  it] 
all.  And  a<  it  so  often  happens  with  a  difficult  matter  of  disputi^J 
so  it  happens  here ;  the  difficulty,  the  embarrassment,  the  need 
drawing  subtle  distinctions  and  for  devising  subtle  means  of  es 
from  them,  ^vhen  the  right  of  property  is  imder  discussion, 
from  one's  having  first  built  up  the  idea  of  natural  right  as  a  wall 
run  one's  head  against.  An  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a 
perty  in  his  production.  But  then  neither  has  he  a  natural  right 
anything  whatever  which  ho  may  produce  or  acquire.  What  is 
is,  that  a  man  has  a  strong  instinct  making  him  seek  to  possess  wl 
he  has  produced  or  acquired,  to  have  it  at  his  own  disposal ;  that 
finds  pleasure  in  so  having  it,  and  finds  profit.  The  instinct  d 
natural  and  salutary,  although  it  may  be  over-stimulated  ani] 
indulged  to  excess.  One  of  the  first  objects  of  men,  in  combii 
themselves  in  society,  has  been  to  aflford  to  the  individual,  in 
pursuit  of  this  instinct,  the  sanction  and  assistance  of  the  laws, 
far  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  advantage  of  the 
munity.  The  author,  like  other  people,  seeks  the  pleasure  and 
profit  of  having  at  his  own  disposal  what  he  produces.  Lit4 
production,  wherever  it  is  sound,  is  its  own  exceeding  great  rewaidj 
but  that  does  not  destroy  or  diminish  the  author's  desire  and 
to  be  allowed  to  have  at  his  disposal,  like  other  people,  that  whicki 
he  produces,  and  to  be  free  to  turn  it  to  account.  It  happens  that: 
the  thing  whicli  he  produces  is  a  thing  hard  for  him  to  keep  at  hil 
own  disposiil,  easy  for  other  people  to  appropriate ;  but  then,  on  Uia. 
other  hiiiid,  he  is  an  interesting  producer,  giving  often  a  great  deil^ 
of  pleasure  by  wliat  ho  produces,  and  not  provoking  nemesia  hf 
any  huge  and  immoderate  profits  on  his  production,  eyen  when  itif :; 
suffered  to  be  at  his  own  disposal. 

So  society  has  taken  him  under  its  protection,  and  has  sanctioned  hil 
property  in  hi^  work,  and  enabled  him  to  have  it  at  his  own  diapoaaL 
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1  England  our  laws  give  him  the  property  in  his  work  for  forty- two 
ears,  or  for  his  own  life  and  seven  years  afterwards,  whichever 
eriod  is  longest.  In  France,  the  law  gives  him  the  property  in  his 
rork  for  his  own  life,  and  his  widow's  life,  and  for  twenty  years 
ifterwards  if  he  leave  children ;  for  ten  years,  if  he  have  other  heirs. 
tn  Germany,  the  property  in  his  work  is  for  his  life  and  thirty  years 
afterwards.  In  Italy,  for  his  life  and  forty  years  afterwards,  with  a 
farther  period  during  which  a  royalty  has  to  bo  paid  upon  it  to  his 
lieirs.  In  the  United  States,  the  author's  property  in  his  work  is 
^aranteed  for  twenty-eight  years  from  publication,  with  the  right  of 
venewal  to  himself,  his  wife,  or  his  children,  for  fourteen  years  more. 
And  this,  though  the  author's  production  is  a  thing  confessedly 
dfficult  to  protect,  and  easy  to  appropriate.  But  it  is  possible  to 
protect  it ;  and  so  the  author  is  suflfered  to  enjoy  the  property  in  his 
production,  to  have  it  at  his  own  disposal.  Mr.  Farrer,  like  so  many 
^her  people,  is  haunted  by  a  metaphysical  conception  of  propertij  in 
^9elff  a  conception  distinguishing  between  things  as  belonging  to  the 
vlass  of  that  which  is  property  in  itself  and  as  belonging  to  the  class 
^that  which  is  not  property  in  itself.  His  doQy  his  place  in  the  sun 
i|t  Abinger,  are  of  the  class  of  property  in  itself;  his  hoohy  if  he 
Jjroduces  one,  is  of  the  class  of  that  which  is  not  property  in  itself. 
Kr  Louis  Mallet  is  in  the  same  order  of  ideas  when  he  insists  that 
*•  property  arises  from  limitation  of  supply."  Property  according  to 
id  essential  nature.  Sir  Louis  Mallet  means,  property  in  itself.  Let 
ias  beware  of  this  metaphysical  phantom  of  property  in  itself,  which, 
Eke  other  metaphysical  phantoms,  is  hollow  and  leads  us  to  delusion. 
Property  is  the  creation  of  law.  It  is  effect  given  by  society  and  its 
Iswd  to  that  natural  instinct  in  man  which  makes  him  seek  to  enjoy 
Diwnersliip  in  what  he  produces,  acquires,  or  has.  The  effect  is  given 
because  the  instinct  is  natural,  and  because  society,  which  makes  the 
iawsy  is  itself  composed  of  men  who  feel  the  instinct.  The  instinct 
0  natural,  and  in  general  society  will  comply  with  it.  But  there  are 
certain  cases  in  which  society  will  not  comply  with  it,  or  will  comply 
rith  it  in  a  very  limited  degree  only ;  and  what  has  determined 
Dciety  in  these  cases  to  refuse  or  greatly  limit  its  compliance  with 
iie  instinct  of  ownership,  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  effect  to  it,  the 
lisad vantage  of  trying  to  give  effect  to  it  in  spite  of  such  difficulty. 

There  is  no  property,  people  often  say,  in  ideas,  in  spoken  words  ; 
nd  it  is  inferred  that  there  ought  to  be  no  property  in  ideas  and 
rords  when  they  are  embodied  in  a  book.  But  why  is  there  no 
roperty  in  ideas  and  in  spoken  words,  while  there  is  property  in 
leas  and  words  when  they  come  in  a  book  ?  A  brilliant  talker 
lay  very  well  have  the  instinct  of  ownership  in  his  good  sayings, 
od  all  the  more  if  he  must  and  can  only  talk  tliem  and  not  write 
bem*  Ho  might  be  glad  of  power  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of 
iieiii  by  other  people,  to  fix  the  conditions  on  which  alone  the 
ppropriation  should  be  tiHiowed,  and  to  derive  profit  from  allowing 
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it.  Society,  again,  may  well  feel  synipatliy  with  his  instinct  of 
ownership,  and  a  disposition  to  assist  and  favour  a  production  which 
gives  it  so  much  pleasure.  But  we  are  met  by  the  difficulty,  the 
insuperable  difficulty,  of  giving  effect  to  the  producer's  instinct  of 
ownership  in  this  case,  of  securing  to  him  the  disposal  of  his  spoken 
ideas  and  words.  Accordingly,  effect  is  not  given  to  it,  and  in  such 
spoken  ideas  and  words  there  is  no  property. 

In  other  cases  there  is  a  partial  and  limited  property  given,  and 
from  the  same  reason, — from  the  difficulty  of  giving  complete  owner- 
ship. Game  is  an  instance  in  point.  A  man  breeds  pheasants,  rcan 
them  and  feeds  them,  and  he  has  a  natural  instinct  to  keep  them  in  his 
entire  possession,  and  at  his  own  disposal.  But  the  law  will  allow 
but  a  partial  satisfaction  to  this  instinct  of  his,  and  the  moment  hii 
pheasants  leave  his  land  they  may  be  taken  by  the  person  to  who« 
ground  they  go.  Of  his  chickens,  meanwhile,  he  retains  ownerships 
even  though  they  may  pass  over  to  his  neighbour's  field.  Yet  veiy 
likely  he  has  bought  the  eggs  of  the  pheasants  and  of  the  chickem 
alike,  reared  them  both,  fed  them  both,  and  feels  the  instinct  ani; 
desire  to  claim  both  alike  as  his  property.  But  the  law  gives  effedt 
to  this  desire  fully  as  regards  the  chickens,  only  partially  as  regaidt 
the  pheasants.  Why?  Because  of  the  far  greater  difficulty  ol 
giving  full  effect  to  it  as  regards  the  pheasants,  and  of  the  disad* 
vantage  which  may  arise  from  persisting  in  giving  effect  to  itinj 
spite  of  the  difficulty.  The  law  denies  him  the  complete  ownership 
of  the  pheasants  because  they  are  difficult  to  keep  at  his  own  dit- 
posal,  easy  for  other  people  to  appropriate  ;  and  other  people  are  mart 
prone  to  appropriate  them  than  the  chickens,  and  more  inclined  ta 
dispute  his  ownership,  because  of  this  very  difficulty  in  maintaining:] 
it  and  facility  in  viohiting  it.  Even  the  partial  ownership  which  thi 
law  does  allow  him  it  has  to  fortify  by  special  measures  for  its  support ; 
by  making  trespass  in  pursuit  of  game  a  different  and  more  serioot 
offence  than  common  tresjDass.  To  gratify  his  instinct  of  ownership ; 
fuUy,  to  let  him  have  his  pheasants  at  his  entire  disposal,  the  law 
would  have  to  take  more  stringent  and  exceptional  measures  in  hit 
favour  than  it  takes  now  ;  and  this  every  one  feels  to  be  out  of  tha 
question.  The  law  will  certainly  not  do  more  for  him  than  it  doei 
now ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  ought  to  do  so  much« 
To  give  as  much  ownership  in  game  as  a  man  enjoys  now,  special 
measures  in  liis  favour  are  required,  because  his  ownership  meets 
with  such  great  natural  difficulties ;  but  the  special  measures  are 
far  less  likelv  to  be  reinforced  than  to  bo  withdrawn. 

And  now  to  apply  this  to  the  question  of  copjTight.     The  insdnck 

of  an  author  to  desire  ownership  in  his  production,  and  profit  fipom 

that  ownership,  is  natural.     The  author  is  an  interesting  person,  and 

society  may,  and  probably  will,  be  even  more  ready,  rather  than  leai 

ready,  to  aid  in  giving  e&ee\»  \a  t\i^  in&tinct  in  his  case  than  in  tliA 
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case  of  others,  if  it  can  be  done  without  grave  inconvenience.  But 
there  is  difficulty  in  securing  his  ownership.  His  production  is  a 
pzxKluction  particularly  difficult  to  keep  at  his  own  disposal,  particu- 
larly easy  for  others  to  appropriate.  His  claim  to  some  benefit  of 
o\iruersliip,  however,  is  generally  admitted,  and  he  has  ownership 
given  to  him  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  He  finds  a  publiisher,  and 
in  concert  with  him  he  exercises  his  ownership ;  and  the  result  in 
EnglsiTid  of  this  concert  between  author  and  publisher  is,  that 
English  books  are  exceedingly  dear.  A  strong  desire  for  cheaper 
l>ooks  begins  to  bo  felt.  Here  is  the  real  importance  of  Sir 
mis  Mallet's  contention,  and  Mr.  Farrer's.  "  To  English- 
.,"  says  Sir  Louis  Mallet,  "easy  access  to  the  contemporary 
literature  of  their  own  language  is  only  possible  on  the  con- 
dition of  exile ;  England  is  the  only  country  in  which  English 
books  are  scarce  or  dear."  "  Nothing  can  be  more  intolerable," 
says  Mr.  Farrer,  "  than  a  system  of  copyright-law  under  which 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  mother-country,  in  which  the  books  are  pro- 
duced, are  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  are  prevented  from 
obtaining  cheap  editions  of  them."  An  impatience,  to  which  Mr. 
Farrer  and  Sir  Louis  Mallet  here  give  utterance,  an  impatience  at 
the  clearness  of  English  books,  a  desire  to  have  them  cheaper,  has 
tlierefore  to  be  added  to  the  original  difficulty  of  securing  the 
author ^s  ownership  in  a  kind  of  production  which  is  by  nature  hard 
to  keep  at  his  disposal,  easy  to  appropriate.  An  increased  difficulty 
of  securing  his  ownership  is  the  result. 

The  ingenious  reasoning  of  Professor  Huxley  and  of  Mr.  Ilerbert 
Spencer,  and  even  the  line  taken  by  Mr.  Froude  in  that  instructive 
mnd  interesting  article  on  Copyright  which  he  published  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review ^  fail,  it  seems  to  me,  to  touch  the  point  where  the 
streng^th  of  their  adversaries'  case  lies.  Like  their  adversaries,  they 
lod^  themselves,  stark  and  stiff,  in  the  idea  of  "  property  in  itself;*' 
only,  for  them,  an  author's  work  is  "property  in  itself"  just  as 
mucli  as  his  horse  or  his  field,  while,  for  their  adversaries,  his  horse 
or  h.is  field  is  "property  in  itself,"  but  his  work  is  not.  Let  us 
^rront  that  the  adversaries  are  wrong,  and  that  an  author's  work 
18  "  property  in  itself"  (whatever  that  may  mean),  just  as  much  as 
liis  iLorse  or  his  field.  He  has  at  any  rate,  we  will  suppose,  the  same 
instinct  making  him  seek  to  have  the  ownership  and  profit  of  his 
work  as  to  have  the  ownership  and  profit  of  his  horse  or  field.  But 
irhat  makes  the  law  give  him  such  full  ownership  as  it  docs  of  his 
horse  or  field,  is  not  that  the  horse  or  field  is  "  property  in  itself ; " 
it  is  that  to  comply  with  his  natural  desire,  and  to  secure  him  in  his 
ownership,  is  in  the  case  of  the  horse  or  field  comparatively  easy. 
And.  what  makes  the  law  give  him  a  more  limited  ownership  of  his 
literarjr  work  is  not  that  this  work  fails  to  prove  its  claim  to  be 
considered  **  property  in  itself; "  it  is  that  in  the  case  of  his  literary 
work  to  aeonre  him  in  his  owner:>hip  is  much  more  difficult.    And. 
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suppose  we  add  sufGciently  to  the  difficulty,  by  the  rise  of  a  genei 
imputienco  at  the  dearuesa  of  uew  books  in  England ;  of  genei 
irritation  at  seeing  tbat  a  work  like  Lord  Macaulay's  Life  comes  o 
at  tbirty-fiix  shillings  in  England  while  in  France  it  would  coi 
out  at  eighteen  francs,  that  a  new  novel  by  George  Eliot  cost: 
guinea  and  a  half  while  a  new  novel  by  George  Sand  costs  thi 
sbillingB  ;  of  general  complaints  that  "  the  inhabitant*  of  the  moth' 
country,  in  which  the  books  are  produced,  are  the  only  persons  m  1 
world  who  are  prevented  from  obtaining  cheap  editiona  of  thein," 
suppose  we  add,  I  say,  to  the  difficulty  by  all  this,  and  you  endan] 
the  retention  of  even  the  right  of  ownership  which  the  law  secu 
to  the  author  now.  The  advantage  of  complying  with  the  autli( 
instinct  of  ownership  might  be  outweighed  by  the  disadvantagi 
complying  with  it  under  such  accumulated  and  immense  difGciJij 

But  yet  to  secure,  so  far  as  without  intolerable  inconvenience  it  i 
be  doue,  the  beneBts  of  ownership  in  his  production  to  the  autl 
every  one,  or  almost  every  one,  professes  to  desire.  And  in  gene 
those  who  profess  to  desire  this  do  really  mean,  I  think,  what  t 
say ;  and  there  is  no  disposition  in  their  minds  to  put  the  aul 
off  with  benefits  which  are  illusor}'.  But  Mr.  Farrer  and  others  ] 
pose,  no  doubt  without  intending  the  poor  author  any  harm,  a  n: 
of  benefit  to  him  from  hia  productioua  which  does  seem  quite  illu* 
The  proposal  is  to  set  all  the  world  free  to  print  and  sell  his  wor. 
soon  as  it  appears,  on  condition  of  paying  him  a  royalty  often 
cent.  But  both  authors  and  publishers,  and  all  who  have  the  i 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  the  nearest  interest,  unite  in  sa^ 
that  the  author's  benefit  under  this  plan  would  be  precarious 
illusory.  The  poor  man  pursuing  bis  ten  per  cent,  over  Great  Bri 
and  Ireland  would  be  pitiable  enough.  But  what  shall  wo  say  of 
pursuing  his  ten  per  cent,  over  all  the  British  dominions  ;  what  s 
we  say  of  him  pursuing  it,  under  an  international  copyright  on 
plan  between  all  English-speaking  people,  over  the  United  State 
America  ?  There  are  many  objections  to  this  plan  of  a  royalty  ; 
the  decisive  objection  ia,  that  whereas  every  one  professes  the » 
not  to  take  awav  from  the  author  all  substantial  benefit  from  the 
of  bis  work,  this  plan,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  able  to  Judge,  wi 
take  it  away  entirely. 

The  Roynl  Commission  reported  against  this  plan  of  a  royalty, 
in  favour  of  continuing  the  present  plan  of  sec-uring  by  law  to 
author  an  ownership  in  his  work  for  a  limited  terra  of  years. 
Commissioners  have  proposed  what  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  i 
great  improvement  upon  the  present  arrangement:  instead  of  aec 
right  for  forty-two  years,  or  for  life  and  seven  years  after,  wLicht 
period  is  longest,  they  propose  to  give,  as  in  Germany,  a  copyri 
for  the  author's  life  and  for  thirty  years  after.  But  the  principl 
the  same  as  in  the  arrangement  of  1842,  and  there  is  no  dangei 
present,  in   spite  of  Jlr.  Farrer's  efforts,  of  the  principle  be 
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rom.  Mr,  Froude  saya  truly  that  the  course  recommeaded 
rrer,  the  withdrawal,  in  effect,  from  the  author  of  the 
ownership  in  his  work,  is  a  course  which  every  single 
ctically  connected  with  literature  consents  in  condemning, 
uly  that  there  is  no  agitation  for  it.  He  saya  truly  that 
s  nlent  about  it,  and  that  no  complaints  are  heard  from 

t  the  natural  facts,  in  England  as  in  France,  are  as 
ry  states  them  in  hia  conrersation  with  Madame  Sand ; 
leed  for  cheaper  hooka,  the  need  will  have  to  be  satisfied, 
y  be  satisfied  without  loss  to  either  author  or  publiaher. 
^h  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  Sir  Louis  ^fallet  and  of  Mr. 
li  the  actual  course  of  the  book-trade  in  England,  is  that 

of  our  book-trade  goes  counter  to  those  natural  facts, 
ater  it  will  have  to  adjust  it«elf  to  them,  or  there  will  be 
>n  of  discontent  likely  enough  to  sweep  away  copyright, 
TOT  the  author's  benctit  from  his  work  by  reducing  it  to 
iUoeory  benefit  as  that  offered  by  the  royalty  plan  of  Mr. 
s  oar  nation  grows  more  civilised,  as  a  real  love  of  reading 
revail  more  widely,  the  syst«m  which  keeps  up  the  present 
price  of  new  books  in  England,  the  system  of  lendlng- 
tim  which  books  are  hired,  will  be  seen  to  be,  as  it  is, 
artificial,  and  unsatisfactory  in  the  highest  degree.  It 
linery  for  ihc  multiplication  and  protection  of  bad 
and  for  keeping  good  books  dear.  In  general,  a  book 
irorth  a  man's  reading  is  worth  bis  possessing.  The 
■ing  one's  books  from  a  lending-library  leads  to  reading 
r  and  without  discrimination,  to  glancing  at  books  and 

throngh  them,  or  rather  to  going  through,  for  the 
a  quantity  of  the  least  profitable  sort  of  books  only — 
id  of  but  glancing  at  whatever  is  more  serious.  Every 
ader  will  feel  that  the  book  he  cares  to  read  he  cares  to 
d  the  number  of  genuine  readers  amongst  us,  in  spite  of  all 
omings,  is  on  the  increase.  Mr.  Froude,  indeed,  says, 
e  experience  of  an  editor's  shelves  before  bis  eyes,  that 
desiring  the  possession  of  more  books  than  one  has,  one 
ler  desire  not  to  possess  half  of  those  that  one  baa  now. 
toks  he  means  arc  Just  those  which  a  genuine  reader  would 
k  of  buying,  and  which  yet  are  shot  upon  us  now  in  pro- 
thc  lending-libraries.  Mr.  Froude  says,  again,  that  new 
Qot  the  best  books,  and  that  old  books,  which  arc  best,  are 
ht  cheap.  True,  old  books  of  surpassing  value  are  to  be 
cap;  but  there  arc  good  new  books,  loo,  and  good  new 
;  a  stimulus  and  an  interest  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  the 
I  not  be  content  to  forego  them.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  may 
hat  to  desire  the  possession  of  good  new  books,  when  he  is 
1  merely  the  common  case  of  the  poor  desiring  to  possess 
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what  is  accessible  to  the  rich  only ;  that  it  is  as  if  ho  wanted  fine  horses, 
and  the  best  cliampague,  and  hothouse  flowers,  and  strawberries  at 
Christmas.  But  the  answer  is  that  the  good  new  books,  unlike  the 
horses  and  champagne,  may  be  brought  within  his  reach  without  loss 
to  the  vendor,  and  that  it  is  only  the  eccentric,  artificial,  and  highly 
unsatisfactory  system  of  our  book- trade  which  prevents  it. 

The  three  shilling  book  is  our  great  want,  the  book  at  three  shil- 
lings or  half-a-crown,  like  the  books  of  the  format  Levt/,  shapely  and 
seemly,  and  as  acceptable  to  the  eye  as  the  far  dearer  books  which 
we  have  now.  The  price  proposed  will  perfectly  allow  of  this.  The 
French  books  of  the  format  Lf^t'i/,  and  the  French  books  in  octavo^ 
are  as  shapely  and  seemly,  as  acceptable  to  the  eye,  as  the  corre- 
sponding English  books  at  double  and  treble  their  price.  The  two 
octavo  volumes  of  Madame  do  Remusat  Memoirs  in  French  cost  but 
twelve  shillings,  yet  they  make  a  handsomer  book  than  the  two 
octavo  volumes  of  the  same  work  in  EngUsh,  which  cost  thirtj- 
two.  A  cheap  literature  hideous  and  ignoble  of  aspect,  like  the 
tawdry  novels  whicli  flare  in  the  bookshelves  of  our  railway-station^  j 
and  which  seem  designed,  as  so  much  else  that  is  produced  for  the 
use  of  our  middle-class  seems  designed  for  people  with  a  low 
standard  of  life,  is  not  what  is  wanted.  A  sense  of  beauty 
and  iitness  ought  to  be  satisfied  in  the  form  and  aspect  of  the 
books  we  read,  as  well  as  by  their  contents.  The  contents  offered 
us  for  next  to  nothing,  but  in  hideous  and  ignoble  form  and 
aspect,  is  not  what  one  desires.  A  man  would  willingly  pay 
higher,  but  in  the  measure  of  his  means,  for  what  he  values,  in  order 
to  have  it  in  worthy  form.  But  our  present  prices  are  pro- 
hibitive. The  taste  for  beautiful  books  is  a  charming  and  humane 
taste  for  a  rich  man,  though  really,  as  has  been  already  said,  our 
ordinary  dear  books  gratify  this  taste  not  a  bit  better  than  the 
French  cheaper  ones.  However,  the  taste  for  beautiful  books  re- 
quires expense,  no  doubt,  to  be  fully  gratified ;  and  in  large  paper 
copies  and  exquisite  bindings  the  rich  man  may  gratify  it  still,  even 
when  we  have  reformed  our  book-trade.  For  reforming  it,  the 
signal  innovation  necessary,  as  in  France,  is  the  three-shilling  book ; 
although,  of  course,  the  price  of  our  new  works  in  octavo  at 
sixteen  or  eighteen  shillings  a  volume  would  also  have  to  be  reduced 
in  proportion.  If  nothing  of  this  kind  is  done,  if  the  system  of  our 
book-trade  remains  as  it  is,  dissatisfaction,  not  loud  and  active  at 
present — I  gi*ant  that  to  Mr.  Froude — will  grow  and  'stir  more  and 
more,  and  will  certainly  end  by  menacing,  in  spite  of  whatever  con- 
clusion the  Koyal  Commission  may  now  adopt  and  proclaim,  the 
proprietary  right  of  the  author. 

The  doctrine  of  M.  Michel  Levy  respecting  the  book-trade,  and 
what  I  have  been  saying  about  our  book-trade  at  home,  have  their 
application  in  America  also,  and  I  must  end  with  a  few  vroiis 
concerning  the  book-ltade  o(  t\i^  \Imt/^  States.     Indeed,  ane  is 
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y  the  Americans  tliemselves  to  do  so,  for  the  fkmooa  pub- 
1  New  York,  the  Messrs.  Harper,  h&ve  addressed  to  the 
nd  pablishers  of  this  country  a  proposal  for  an  Intemational 
ce  oa  Copyright ;  Mr.  Conant,  who  is  understood  to  be  con- 
ith  the  publishing  house  of  Messrs.  Harper,  has  given  in  an 
nagaztne  an  exposition  of  American  opinion  on  the  matter, 
ngliahman  of  legal  training  and  great  acuteness,  who  signs 
C,"  but  whom  we  may,  I  belicTe,  without  indiscretion,  name 
wnard  Courtney,  has  commented  on  Mr.  Conant's  exposition, 
nericans,  as  is  well  known,  have  at  present,  to  quote  the 
an  American,  Mr.  George  Putnam,  who  has  published  on 
ion  of  copyright  a  pamphlet  very  temperate  and,  in  general, 
cioos,  "no  regulation  to  prevent  the  use,  without  remu- 
of  the  literary  property  of  foreign  authors."  Mr.  Putnam 
rhe  United  States  is,  therefore,  at  present  the  only  country 
sessing  a  literature  of  importance,  and  making  a  large  use 
nature  of  the  world,  which  has  done  nothing  to  recognise 
ct  by  law  the  rights  of  foreign  authors  of  whose  property 
-ing  the  benefit,  or  to  obtain  a  similar  recognition  and  pro- 
r  its  own  authors  abroad." 

aericans,  some  of  them,  as  is  well  known,  defend  this  state 
<  by  adopting  the  cry  of  "  free  books  for  &ee  men."  A 
«  held  at  Philadelphia,  in  1872,  passed  resolutions  de- 
at  "  thought,  when  given  to  the  world,  is,  as  light,  free  to 
I  moreover,  that  "  the  good  of  our  whole  people,  and  the 
mr  republican  institutions,  demand  that  books  shall  not  be 
costly  for  the  multitude  by  giving  the  power  to  foreign 
I  fix  their  price  here  as  well  as  abroad." 
oant,  in  his  retnesentatiou  to  the  English  public  of  the  case 
Lerican  public,  adopts  these  Phikdelphian  ideas  in  principle, 
lain^nina  that  in  practice  the  American  publishers  have 
f  waived  their  right  to  act  on  them,  and  he  carries  the  war 
nemy's  country.  He  says  for  himself  and  his  countrymen ; 
keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  the  general  difiusion  of 
ze.  Upon  it  depends  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  form 
mient.  Europe  ia  constantly  pouring  upon  our  shores  a 
;luge  of  ignorance  and  superstition.  We  welcome  here 
the  outcasts  of  every  land.  There  is  a  wide-spread  feeling 
Jld  World,  which  contributes  this  mass  of  ignorance  and 
m  to  our  population,  should  also  contribute  to  tho  allevia- 
e  resulting  ills."  He  alleges  that  the  concession  in  past 
copyright  to  Euglish  authors  "  would  have  retarded  the 
if  American  culture  at  least  half  a  century,  and  delayed 
j-spread  intellectual  development  from  which  English 
ap  w  large  a  benefit." 

t  nevertheless,  says  Mr.  Conant,  "  the  course  of  American 
I,  panned  for  many  years,  towards  foreign  men  of  letters. 
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shows  that  they  have  no  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  the  absence 
of  international  copyright."    He  declares  :  "  As  for  English  authors, 
they  have  already  learned  that  their  interests  are  quite  safe  in  the 
hands  of  *  Yankee  pirates/  as  some  of  your  writers  still  persist  in 
calling  the  men  who  for  years  have  conducted  the  publishing  business 
of  this  country  with  the  most  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of 
foreign  authors.     Few  English  people,  I  think,  have  any  notion  of 
the  amount  of  money  paid  to  British  authors  by  American  pubUshers. 
Those  authors  whose  books  have  been  reprinted  here  without  com- 
pensation to  the  author,  may  rest  assured  that  this  was  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  sale  was  not  remunerative  here,  and  that  international 
copyright  will  not  make  it  larger."     On  the  other  hand:  "While 
for  twenty-five    years  past  British   authors  have  enjoyed  all  the 
material  advantages  of  copyright  in  this  country,  American  boob 
have  been  reprinted  in  Jlngland  by  the  thousand,  without  compen- 
sation to  the  authors."     And  therefore,  adds  Mr.  Conant,  "in  view 
of  these  facts,  an  American  may  be  pardoned  for  indulging  in  i 
quiet  laugh  at  the  lofty  tone  which  the  Royal  Commissioners  on 
Copyright  assume  in    their   solemn  arraignment    of    the   United 
States  for  refusing  to  grant  protection  to  English  authors." 

And  so  the  tables  are  fairly  turned  upon  us;  not  only  hare 
English  authors  no  reason  to  complain  of  America,  but  American 
authors  have  great  reason  to  complain  of  England. 

An  English  author,  as  ho  reads  Mr.  Conant,  will  by  turns  h 
inclined  to  laugh  and  to  be  indignant.  Mr.  Leonard  Courtnej 
handles  Mr.  Conant's  statement  very  scornfully  and  severely. 
For  myself,  I  am  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  I  am  disposed,  ii 
reading  Mr.  Conant  in  Macmilkn^s  Magazine ,  to  ask  him  before  all 
things  Figaro's  question  :  Qui  eat-ce  qiCon  irompe  ici? — Who  is  it  thai 
is  being  taken  in  here  ?  At  the  Philadelphia  Conference,  Mr 
Conant's  statement  would  have  been  quite  in  place ;  why  he  shonk 
address  it  to  the  British  public  passes  my  comprehension.  Om 
British  middle-class,  no  doubt,  like  the  great  middle-class  publico' 
the  United  States,  likes  to  have  its  defective  practice  covered  b; 
an  exhibition  of  fine  sentiments.  But  it  is  our  own  defectiv' 
practice  that  we  seek  to  cover  by  the  exhibition  of  fine  senti 
ments ;  as  when  wo  left  Denmark  in  the  lurch  after  all  our  ft^ 
monitions  and  threatenings  to  Germany,  we  assured  one  anoth' 
that  the  whole  world  admired  our  moral  attitude.  But  it  gi^ 
US  no  pleasure  or  comfort  to  see  other  people's  defective  practi 
by  which  we  are  smarting,  covered  with  an  exhibition  of  f 
sentiments.  And  so,  as  I  peruse  Mr.  Conant,  with  Figaro  I  inqO 
in  bewilderment :  "  Who  is  it  that  is  being  taken  in  here  ?  "  ^ 
know  perfectly  well  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  and  that  they  are  ^ 
as  Mr.  Conant  puts  them  ;  and  we  have  no  interest  in  getting  th' 
dressed  up  to  look  otherwise  than  as  they  are ;  our  interest  is  to  i 
them  as  they  really  are,  ior  a^  tWj  really  are,  they  are  in  c 
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[f  American  authors  have  not  copyright  here  in  England, 
It  U  that  ?    It  is  the  fault  of  America  herself,  who  again 

has  refused  to  eatertain  the  question  of  international  copj- 
.gain  and  i^ain,  in  Mr.  Conant'a  own  statement,  appears 
>al,  on  the  part  of  Englaad,  of  an  international  copyright ; 
1  and  again  the  end  of  it  ia,  "  the  report  was  adverse ; " 
in  was  taken  ;  "  "  shelved  ; "  "  more  pressing  matters 
t  out  of  sight."  If  Englishmen  suffer  by  having  no  copy- 
Lmerica,  they  have  the  American  government  and  people 

for  it ;  if  Americans  suffer  by  having  no  copyright  in 
they  have  only  to  thank  themselves. 

b  true  that  American  authors  have  no  copyright  in  England  ? 
IT  from  true,  that  an  American  has  only  to  visit  England 

pabiishes  his  book  here, — or  even,  I  believe,  has  only  to 
border  into  Canada, — in  order  to  have  copyright  in  his  work 
id.  Mr.  Motley  told  me  hinLself  that  in  this  way  he  had 
wpyright  in  England  for  his  valuable  histories ;  Mr.  Henry 
ts  it  in  the  same  way  at  this  moment  for  those  charming 
his  which  we  are  all  reading.  But  no  English  author  can 
opyright  in  the  United  States. 

be  liberal  payment  given  at  present,  without  copyright,  by 
I  publishers  to  English  authors,  it  ia  more  difficult  to  speak 
Certainly  it  is  far  too  much  to  say  of  British  anthors  in 
iiat  they  "  for  at  least  twenty-five  years  past  have  enjoyed 
aterial  advantages  of  copyright  in  America ; "  or  that  they 
amed  that  their  interests  are  quite  safe  in  the  hands  of 
1  publishers."  Considerable  sums  have,  no  doubt,  been 
.en    of  science,  such    aa   Professor    Huxley   and    Professor 

are  especially  mentioned  as  satisfied  with  the  remunera- 
ntarily  accorded  to  them  by  the  American  publishers  ;  and 

0  judge  by  the  success  of  their  American  dealings,  it  seems 
e  inheritor?  of  the  future,  the  men  of  science,  besides  having 

1  upon  the  world  which  is  to  come,  have  their  hold  likewise, 
llowB,  upon  the  world  which  now  is.     Men  of  letters  have 

ao  fortunate ;  and  the  list,  given  by  Mr.  Conant,  of  those 
a  surprising  amount  of  money  is  paid  from  America,  is  to  be 
with  cautiotL  Mr.  Tennyson  is  mentioned ;  but  I  hear  it  said 
:ruth  Mr.  Tennyson  has  received  little  or  nothing  from  the 
Ls  works  in  America.     One  can  at  least  speak  for  oneself ;  and 

I  have  never  received,  from  first  to  last,  a  hundred  pounds 
aerica,  though  my  books  have  been,  I  believe,  much  re- 
here-  Mr.  Conant  will  probably  say  that  I  am  one  of  those 
"  whose  sale  is  not  remunerative,"  and  does  not  come  to  much 
lere  or  here.  And  according  to  the  grand  scale  by  which 
IS  things,  this  may  be  true ;  only,  if  one  had  not  received 
an  a  hundred  pounds  here  or  in  America  either,  during  the 
of  a  coutury  that  I  hive  gone  up  and  down,  as  the  mockers 
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say,  prcacliing  sweetness  and  light,  one  could  never  have  dragged 
on,  even  in  Grub  Street,  for  all  these  years. 

The  truth  is,  the  interests  of  British  authors  in  general  cannot 
well  be  safe  in  America  so  long  as  the  publishers  there  are  free  to 
reprint  whom  they  please,  and  to  pay,  of  the  authors  they  reprint, 
whom  they  please,  and  at  what  rate  they  please.     The  interests  o{ 
English  authors  will  never  be  safe  in  America  until  the  communirr, 
as  a  community,  gets  the  sense,  in  a  higher  degree  than  it  has  it  now, 
for  acting  with  delicacy.     It  is  the  .sense  of  delicacy  which  has  to  be 
appealed   to,  not  the  sense  of  honesty.     Englishmen  are  fond  of 
making  the  American  appropriation  of  their  books   a  question  of 
honesty ;  they  call  the  appropriation  stealing ;  if  an  English  author 
drops  his  handkerchief  in  Massachusetts,  they  say,  the  natives  may 
not  go  off  with  it,  but  if  he  drops  his  poem,  they  may.     This  styk 
of  talking  is  exaggerated  and  false ;  there  is  a  breach  of  dehcacy  in 
reprinting  the  foreigner's  poem  without  his  consent,  there  is  no 
breach  of  honesty.     But  a  finely  touched  nature,  in  men  or  nations, 
will  respect  the  sense  of  delicacy  in  itself  not  less  than  the  sense  of 
honesty.     The  Latin  nations,  the  French  and   Italians,  have  that 
instinctive  recognition  of  the  charm  of  art  and  letters  which  dis- 
poses them,  as  a  community,  to  care  for  the  interests  of  artists  and 
authors,  and  to  treat  them  with  delicacy-     In  Germany  learning  ii 
highly  esteemed,  and  both  the  government  and  the  community  are 
inclined  to  treat  the  interests  of  authors  considerately  and  delicately. 
Aristocracies,  again,  are  bf ought  up  in  elegance  and  refinement,  and 
are  taught  to  believe*  that  art  and  letters  go  for  much  in  making  the 
beauty  and  grace  of  human  life,  and  perhaps  they  do  believe  it.   At 
any  rate  they  feel  bound  to  show  the  disposition  to  treat  the  interests 
of  artists  and  authors  -w^th  delicacy ;  and  shown  it  the  aristocratio 
government  and  parliament  of  England  have.     "We  must  not  expect 
them  to  take  the  trouble  for  art  and  letters  which  the  government 
of  France  will  take ;  we  must  not  expect  of  them  the  zeal  which 
procured  for  French  authors  the  Belgian  Copyright  Treaty  of  1854, 
and  stopped  the  Brussels  reprints,  which  drove  poor  Balzac  to  despair. 
Neither  in  India,  nor  in  Canada,  nor  yet  in  the  United  States,  has 
our  aristocratic  government  interposed  on  behalf  of  the  author  with 
this  energy.     They  do  not  think  him  and  his  concerns  of  importance 
enough  to  deserve   it.     Still,  they  feel  a  disposition  to  treat  his 
interests  with  consideration  and  delicacy  ;  and,  so  far  as  it  depends 
on  themselves,  they  show  it. 

The  United  States  are  a  great  middle- class  commimity  of  our  own 
race,  free  from  many  obstructions  which  cramp  the  middle  class  in 
our  own  country,  and  with  a  supply  of  humane  individuals  sown  ova: 
the  land,  who  keep  increasing  their  numbers  and  gaining  in  courage 
and  in  strength,  and  more  and  more  make  themselves  felt  in  the 
press  and  periodical  literature  of  America.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the 
epiht  of  the  American  community  and  government  is  the  spirit,  I 
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,  of  a  middle-class  society  of  oar  pace,  and  this  ia  not  a  spirit  of 
7.  One  conld  not  say  that  in  their  public  acts  they  showed, 
ral,  a  spirit  of  delicacy ;  certainly  they  have  not  shown  that 
a  dealing  with  authorSi^-even  with  their  own.  They  deal 
itbors,  domestic  and  foreign,  much  as  Manchester,  perhaps, 
«  disposed,  if  left  to  itself,  to  deal  with  them ;  as  if,  provided 
bar«:ain  was  made  and  a  good  thing,  as  the  phrase  is,  was  got 
t,  that  was  all  which  conld  be  desired,  and  the  community 
■xolt.  The  worship  of  sharp  bargains  is  fatal  to  delicacy ; 
le  mi^ising  grace  restored  by  accompanying  the  sharp  bargain 

exhibition  of  fine  sentiments. 

he  great  American  conmmnity  becomes  more  truly  and 
hly  civilised,  it  will  certainly  leam  to  add  to  its  many  and 
irtues  the  spirit  of  delicacy,  and  English  authors  will  be 
bv  it.  At  present  thev  are  gainers  frota  another  cause.  It 
that  till  lately  there  was  an  understanding  amongst  American 
?rs  that  when  one  publisher  had  made  terms  with  an  English 
for  the  republication  of  his  work  in  America,  the  rest  should 
the  agreement,  and  should  leave  their  colleague  in  possession 
rork.  But  about  two  years  and  a  half  ago,  says  Mr.  Conant, 
parties  began  to  set  at  nought  this  law  of  trade-courtesy. 

firms  "began  to  republish  the  works  of  foreign  authors, 
nothing  for  the  privilege,  and  bringing  out  absurdly  cheap 
I  right  on  the  heels  of  the  authorised  reprint,  which  had  cost 
outlay  for  priority  and  expense  of  publication."  The  ruinous 
ition  thus  produced  has  had  the  effect,  Mr.  Putnam  tells  us  in 
npblet,  of  "  pointing  out  the  absurdity  of  the  present  con- 
)f  literary  property,  and  emphasizing  the  need  of  an  inter- 
1  copyright."  It  has  had  the  effect,  he  says,  of  "  influencing 
ial  modification  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  publishers  who  have 
«  pa^  opposed  an  international  copyright  as  either  inexpedient 
iccessary,  but  who  are  now  quoted  as  ready  to  give  their 
:  to  any  practicable  and  equitable  measure  that  may  be  pro- 
'     Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory. 

>rdingly,  it  is  now  suggested  from  America  that  an  int«r- 
il  copyright  treaty  should  be  proposed  by  the  United  States 
It  Britain,  and,  as  a  first  step,  that  "  a  commission  or  confer- 
:  American  citizens  and  British  subjects,  in  which  the  United 
and  Great  Britain  shall  be  equally  represented,  be  appointed 
,ively  by  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  by  the  British 
iry  of  State  for  Foreign  Af&irs,  who  shall  he  invited  jointly  to 
i-r  and  present  the  details  of  a  treaty." 

details  are  reserved  for  the  Conference;  but  it  is  no 
what  the  main  lines  of  such  a  treaty,  if  it  is  to  be  accepted 
lerica,  must  be.  The  American  author  will  be  allowed,  on 
ring  his  work,  to  have  copyright  in  England,  and  the  English 
■  to  have  copyright  in  the  United  States.  But  the  foreigner's 
must  be  manufactured  and  published  in  the  country,  and  by  a 
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subject  or  citizen  of  the  countrj',  in  wliich  it  is  registered.  Th 
English  author's  book,  therefore,  to  bo  protected  in  America,  mus 
be  manufactured  and  published  in  America  as  well  as  in  England 
lie  will  not  be  allowed  to  print  and  publish  his  book  in  Englanc 
only,  and  to  send  his  copies  over  to  the  United  States  for  sale.  The 
main  object,  I  think,  of"  ^Ir.  Conant's  exposition  is  to  make  it  clear 
to  us  on  the  English  side  of  the  water  that  from  this  condition  tie 
Americans  will  not  sufi'er  themselves  to  be  moved. 

English  publishers  and  authors  ciy  out  that  such  a  condition  is  an 
interference  with  the  author's  "freedom  of  contract.*'     But  then  j 
they  take  their  stand  on  the  ground  that  an  author's  production  if 
"property  in  itself,*'  and  that  one  of  the  incidents  of  "propertjin 
itself"  is  to  confer  on  its  possessor  the  right  to  "  freedom  of  con- 
tract "  respecting  it.     I,  however,  who  recognise  natural  difficul^f  tt 
setting  bounds  to  ownership,  must  ask  whether  the  English  author 
can  reasonably  expect  to  be  admitted  to  copyright  in  America  with- 
out this  condition. 

Mr.  Froude  and  Mr.  Leonard  Courtney  both  of  them  seemtothiuit 
that  the  question  of  international  copyright  is  not  at  all  pressing;! 
that  opinion  in  America  is  slowly  ripening  for  some  better  andnwrtj 
favourable  settlement  of  copyright  than  any  settlement  whicli it  i 
now  likely  to  accept,  and  that  meanwhile  English  authors  may  h 
well  enough  content  with  their  present  receipts  from  Americii] 
publishers,  and  had  better  let  things  stay  as  they  are. 

A  few  English  authors  may,  perhaps,  be  content  enough  witiihA] 
present  receipts  from  America,  but  to  suppose  that  English  auflKWl 
in  general  may  well  be  so  content,  is,  I  think,  a  very  hazardotfj 
supposition.  That,  however,  is  of  little  importance.  The  importoft 
question  is  whether  American  opinion,  if  we  give  it  time,  is  likely  to 
cease  insisting  on  the  condition  that  English  books,  in  order  tD 
acquire  copyright  in  America,  must  be  manufactured  and  publishai 
there ;  is  likely  to  recognise  the  English  author  and  publisher 
Siamese  twins,  one  of  whom  is  not  to  be  imported  without  importiiig 
the  other.  Is  there  any  chance,  in  short,  of  the  Americas^ 
accustomed  to  cheap  English  books,  submitting  to  the  deamess  rf 
English  books  which  is  brought  about  in  England  by  what,  in  spifti 
of  all  my  attachment  to  certain  English  publishers,  I  must  call  onr 
highly  eccentric,  artificial,  and  unsatisfactory  system  of  book-tradof 
I  confess  I  see  no  chance  of  it  whatever.  There  is  a  monntaiii  d 
natural  difficulty  in  the  way,  there  is  the  irresistible  opposition  d 
things.  Ilere,  where  lies  the  real  gist  of  his  contention,  I  am  aftfll 
all  at  one  with  Mr.  Conant.  The  Americans  ought  not  to  submit  to 
our  absurd  system  of  dear  books  ;  I  am  sure  they  will  not,  and,  as  I 
lover  of  civilisation,  I  should  be  sorry,  though  I  am  an  author,  ii 
they  did.  I  hope  they  will  give  us  copyright ;  but  I  liope,  also^ 
they  will  stick  to  Michel  Levy's  excellent  doctrine  :  "  Cheap  booki 
arc  a  necessity,  and  a  necessity  which  need  bring,  moreover,  no  loai 
to  cither  authors  or  publishers."  Matthkw  AlQiOLD. 
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Reijgious  Biography  has  its  diflSculties  and  its  advantages.     The 

countless  readers  who  found  delight  and  comfort  in  the  great  spiritual 

Tomanee  of  the  heroic  Church,  the  Vita  Sanctorupn,  demanded  nothing 

more  than  martyrdom  and   miracle;   nor  when   a  later  theology 

combined    successfully  the  scholastic  method  with    the    religious 

imagination,  as  in  the  Exercitia  Spiritualia  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  did 

the  hagiographer  require  any  other  source  of  interest  in  his  subject 

than  the  adaptation  of  the  mystical  faculty  to  the  distinctions  and 

expansions  of  doctrine  of  which  such  special  persons  as  Santa  Theresa 

or  Santa  Caterina  di  Geneva  were  eminent  examples.   But  even  when 

tile  requirement  of  credence  in  supernatural  processes  and  phenomena 

Was  apparently  extravagant,  the  vigilance  of  the  Roman  Church  was 

ficver  relaxed,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  even  the  miracle  were  carefully 

directed  into  orthodox  and  harmless  channels.     For  there  was  ever 

t  narrow  line    between  extreme    sanctity   and  heresy,   of  which 

Bavonarola,    burnt   and  beatified,  is  perhaps  the  most  prominent 

example,  but  which  is  still  more  strongly  illustrated  in  the  careers  of 

the  two  great  Reformers,  San  Philippo  Neri  and  Martin  Luther.    Thus 

tte  bearing  of  the  contemplative  life  on  individual    character  is 

•aier  to  portray  in  Catholic  biographies  than  in  those  in  which 

ftere  is  no  positive  check  on  the  dilatations  of  the  fancy,  and  where 

fle  connection  between  the  religious  and  moral  sense  is  consequently 

weakened. 

A  similar  advantage  follows  from  the  close  combination  of 
•ecolar  and  spiritual  action  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  in  the 
!»elief  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  connection.  Its  pontifis  have  been 
dngSy  and  more  than  kings ;  its  bishops,  statesmen  and  rulers  of 
leoples.  There  is  thus  no  difficulty  in  separating  the  public  from  the 
oriTate  life,  not  only  of  the  Court  and  the  whole  governing  body  of 
oelesiastical  Rome,  but  of  men  in  similar  positions  in  foreign 
hnrches.  The  public  life  of  such  men  as  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Cardinal 
tichelieu,  or  Cardinal  de  Retz,  or  indeed  of  men  who  combined 
36  tonsure  with  the  character  of  popular  or  able  men  of  society, 
^Id  neither  for  nor  against  their  repute  for  personal  piety  or  even  their 
armal  regard  for  religious  duties ;  they  were  separate  provinces  of 
leir  existence. 
These  remarks  may  in  a  limited  sense  apply  to  the  Church  of 
Dgland  in  its  treatment  of  the  internal  life  of  its  members,  as  well 

(1)  Life  of  ike  Right  Rn\  Samuel  Wilberforee,  D.V.    Murray,  1880. 
vol-  XXVII.  N.S.  Z 
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as  in  its  records  of  the  public,  social,  and  literary  work  of  its  mo; 
distinguished  dignitaries.  Till  recent  times,  and  while  imder  tlC_4 
traditionary  ecclesiastical  influences,  its  illustrations  of  individi^^ng/ 
piety  have  been  confined  to  the  story  of  active  virtues  and  o^^maa 
excellences,  expressed  with  sobriety  of  language  and  consisteixcf 
of  thought,  and  have  rarely  invaded  the  province  of  the  dm- 
fessional  by  revelations  of  the  struggles  and  anxieties  of  Hub 
inward  man.  The  narrative  of  the  parts  played  in  the  histoiy 
of  their  country  by  such  men  as  Burnet  and  Atterbury  has  l)eea 
little  coloured  by  their  accidental  vocation,  and  the  relation  of 
the  eminent  services  of  ecclesiastics  in  the  serious  walks  of  learning, 
or  the  tradition  of  their  activity  in  the  playgrounds  of  wit  and 
humour,  was  not  afiected  by  extraneous  considerations,  or  by  a  sup- 
posed inconsistency  between  their  professional  functions  and  ike 
exercise  of  irrelevant  faculties. 

But  the  Church  of  England  retains  this  privilege  no  longer,  and 
the  present  biographer  of  a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  has  to  count 
with  very  different  requirements  for  his  work  to  be  considered  ade- 
quate and  satisfactory.     If  he  presents  to  the  world  a  narrative  of 
public  action,  however  interesting  in  itself,  or  however  vividly  ex- 
pressed, he  soon  finds  that  that  is  not  what  is  expected  of  him.    The 
fashion  of  mental  biography  demands,  even  in  secular   subject 
a  series  of  psychological  processes,  an  acute  analysis  of  motives,  t 
tuming-inside-out  of  the  whole  man,  and  if  you  can  get  him  to  do 
it  himself  by  means  of  journals  and  diaries  and  private  letters^  90 
much  the  better — if  not,  you  must  do  it  for  him.      There  was  a 
custom  in  France  in  the  last  century  of  what  were  called  IAvr&  d  k 
main,  that  is,  manuscript  copies  of  such  records  of  family  life  as  w»e 
deemed  worthy  of  a  larger  interest  than  that  of  the  familiar  circle^ 
but  not  adapted  to  open  circulation,  and  these  were  passed  from  hand 
to  hand  within  a  limited  range  of  readers.^     There  was  in  this  prac- 
tice of  a  society,  not  especially  serious,  a  sense  of  delicacy  that  ii 
totally  wanting  in  the  present  revelations  of  the  closest  domeetiB 
life,  and  of  which  the  titular  religious  world  seems  especially  uncon- 
scious.    In  the  work  which  has  become  a  standard  in  that  form  of 
literature,  the  M^cit  (Tune  sceur,  the  writer  avows  the  intention  ol 
laying  bare  before  the  reader  the   ''souls"  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest ;  and  the  project  is  carried  out  with  a  skill  and  a  charm  that 
almost  disarm    criticism  of  the   intention  and    the    form.      The 
success  of  that  enterprise   was  complete;   a  noble  family  known 
to  French  society  for  its  personal  and  intellectual  attractiane,  and 

(1)  This  cnstom  was  made  use  of  for  the  introduction  into  drcnlatioii  of  other  tfan 
private  writings,  which  it  was  thought  dangerous  to  print  at  onoe.  Voltaire's  Awlfc 
was  thus  started,  and  the  Bibliophile  cherishes  such  a  work  as  a  fine  edition ;  the  esB- 
graphy  is  generally  remarkable. 
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all  its  secular  advantages,  was  at  once  credited  wiUi  super- 
races,  whicli  private  Bjmpathy  is  ready  to  accord,  but  which 
ne  time  jar  on  the  hard  incredulity  of  the  outer  world.  An 
undertaking  on  the  same  lines,  Mr.  Augustus  Hare's 
!  of  a  Quiet  Life,  has  met  with  the  same  result ;  the  inner- 
itences  of  two  most  estimahle,  but  unimportant,  and  not 
'  gifted  English  ladies  are  so  produced  that  the  public 
Bsomes  the  attitude  not  only  of  gratified  curiosity,  but  of  an 
Familiar  acquaintance,   and  adopts  them  as  representatiTe 

modem  religious  life.  How  can  the  biographer  resist  the 
n  of  a  method  which  not  only  raises  to  fame  those  who 
■dly  claim  notoriety  but  characters  that  usually  seek  the 
i  who  have  given  no  especial  cause  why  they  should  be 
a  &om  it  ? 

ief  objection  to  this  ezclusiTe  use  of  personal  narrative  is, 
not  the  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  its  revelations,  but  the 

interest  and  the  defect  of  fair  criticism  which  it  induces. 
s  Stephen,  in  his  well-known  article  on  the  elder  Wilber- 
larka  on  the  insertion  in  his  Biography  of  extracts  from  his 
rtricted  as  they  were  by  the  good  sense  of  the  writer : — 

lablicatioue  too  of[«n  foster  ia  thoee  who  read  tiima  a  rank  nndw- 
iypocrisy.    For  one  who,  like  Mr.  Wilberforce,  will  boneetlf  ondea- 

baie  on  p&per  tbe  course  of  his  life  and  t^e  state  of  his  heart,  one 
-ill  make  the  same  attempt  dishonestlj,  having  the  fear  of  the 

befbre  their  eyes.  How  fluent  the  acknowledgment  of  thoae  faalts 
reader  will  certainly  regard  as  venial,  while  he  admires  the  sagacity 
tected,  the  hnmili^  tl^t  has  condemned,  and  the  integrity  that  has 
^  them!  " 


m  has  snch  an  insight  into  his  own  circnmBtonceB,  motiToa,  and 
soch  leisure  for  describing  them,  or  snch  powers  of  description,  as 
\a  afford  to  others  the  means  of  estimating  with  any  approach  to 
le  exact  merits  or  demerits  of  any  one  of  hia  steps  (and  ooontless  are 
is  of  these  steps)  in  his  whole  moral  and  religions  course." 

Bsides  this  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  there 
rere,  an  infection  of  insincerity  which  communicates  itself 
ader.  How  cruel  it  seems  to  take  advantage  of  so  much 
—to  mete  out  strict  justice  to  one  so  ready  to  judge  himself, 
a  admit  his  own  admissions !  The  judgment  of  posterity 
ich  that  is  miserable  and  even  criminal  in  the  character  of 
,  has,  no  doubt,  been  mitigated  by  his  "  Confessions,"  and 
i  impreesion  is  conveyed  in  journals  and  letters  not  ap- 

meant  for  posthumous  publication,  the  judgment  is 
y  disturbed  and  distorted  by  an  implicit,  but  uncalled-for, 

the  ^mpatfaiee  and  affections, 
z  2 
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It  ia  not  intended  by  this  objection  to  interdict  the  mc 
biographer  from  that  analysia  of  character  and  research  into  mo 
which  length  of  time  and  difference  of  circumstances  render  impo) 
in  the  estimate  of  historic  personalities,  or  even  to  repress  the 
natural  and  laudable  desire  that  the  men  of  the  past  had  been  i 
more  distinctive  and  more  human  to  us  by  a  closer  introspe 
into  their  mental  ■workings  and  springs  of  action.  The  unparul 
position  of  Boawell'a  Johnson  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  thia  advan 
and  it  ia  not  too  much  to  say  that  Plato's  philosophy  owes  mu( 
its  hold  on  mankind  to  the  personality  of  Socrates.  Tou  can  hi 
have  too  much  of  even  trivial  observation  of  men  of  whom 
desirable  to  know  anything,  and  when  Prosper  Merimfe  said 
the  "  only  parts  of  history  he  cared  about  were  the  Anecdotes, 
evidently  meant  that  they  were  the  truest.  But  if  we  ai 
choose  between  a  well-inspired,  well-considered,  and  well-s 
record  of  the  facts  of  the  life  of  an  eminent  man,  or  a  jumb 
letters,  diaries,  and  newspaper- cuttings  thrown  indiscrimin 
together,  and  from  which  each  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own 
elusions,  the  former  is  no  doubt  tbe  most  desirable.  It  is  at 
rate  a  work  of  Literature  to  which  tbe  latter  makes  no  pretensio 

There  may  seem  little  especial  bearing  in  these  observatioi 
the  life,  or  rather  fragments  of  a  Life  of  Samuel  Wilher/orce,  \ 
lately  given  to  the  world  after  the  decease  of  its  writer,  Mr.  Ash 
Canon  of  Chichester,  but  they  have  been  suggested  by  the  char 
of  the  subject  and  the  form  of  its  treatment.  M.  Thiers,  who  be 
very  intimate  with  the  Bishop  during  his  exile  in  England,  al 
called  bim  Yotn  Cardinal  d' Oxford,  and  we  in  Yorkshire 
quently  spoke  of  Archbishop  Harcourt  as  the  Cardinal  of  Y 
btit,  in  tbe  case  of  neither,  could  we  have  biographies  such  at 
world  has  gladly  accepted  of  tbe  Princes  of  the  Church  to  wh 
have  already  alluded.  Compared  with  many  other  Lives  of  our 
the  Canon  will  appear  to  have  been  eminently  discreet  in  his  u 
the  ample  materials  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  there  is  a  gentle: 
like  tone  about  the  memoir  which  is  in  good  keeping  with  the  sul 
but  nevertheless  it  may  be  feared  that  public  opinion  may  n 
find  confirmation  of  certain  presumed  defects  than  the  discove: 
merits  bitberto  concealed. 

This  volume  comprises  forty-two  out  of  the  sixty-eight  years  o 
life  of  Samuel  Wilberforce,  but  it  reads  altogether  like  the  story  o 
youth.  There  is  in  it  a  continuous  juvenility,  of  the  charm  of  w 
the  writer  himself  seems  conscious,  and  which  gives  a  very 
impress  of  the  whole  nature  of  the  man.  As  he  passes  from  sc 
to  college,  from  the  student  to  the  clergyman,  from  the  parish  p 
to  the  rural  dignitary,  and  from  tbe  Archdeacon  to  the  Dean 
Bishop,  the  biographer  skilfully  retains  the  unity  of  character  vh 
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[mate  estimate  of  his  vrorth  becomes  of  the  highest  impor- 

the  company  assemljled  in  the  oval  library  of  Mr.  Henry 
8  house  at  Battersea  Rise— designed  by  Mr.  Pitt  at  the  time 
,nd  ilr.  Wilberforce  lived  there  together  as  bachelors,  and 
Twards  became  the  social  centre  of  the  "  Clapbam  Sect,"  as 
by  Sir  James  Stephen  in  bis  admirable  monograph — there 
3  noisy  urchins  putting  to  no  common  test  the  philanthropy 
shaggy  dog  and  the  parental  indulgence  of  a  slight  figure  that 

them : "  the  younger  of  these  was  the  future  Bishop  of  Ox- 
Winchester,  and  the  mental  atmosphere  of  that  society  lay 

throughout  bis  life.  In  a  letter  written  by  the  elder  of  the 
i  manhood  occurs  the  nickname  of  "Peculiar,"  as  designating 
elical  school ;  the  phrase  being  probably  suggested  by  this 
1  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Practical  View  of  Christianity : — '•  The 

by  these  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  constitutes  the 
inction  between  formal  and  real  Christians."  And  the  use  of 
!  by  Robert  Wilberforce  marks  Tory  clearly  the  distinction 
he  charchmanship  of  the  two  brothers.     In  Robert   the 

of  the  Oxford  theology  soon  obliterated  the  earlier  asso- 
md  it  is  probable  that  their  limitation  of  thought  and 
less  of  view  inclined  him  to  the  larger  historical  aspects 
i  Roman  Church  has  hitherto  been  able  to  hold  out  to  its 
but  which  its  more  recent  developments  assuredly  t«nd  to 

In  Samuel  the  local  and  paternal  tendencies  were  so  deeply 
,  that  they  are  equally  visible  in  their  emotional  and 
tion  through  all  portions  of  his  career.  They  at  once  pro- 
n  from  Rome  and  excluded  him  from  speculation;  the} 
a  &om  Tractarianiam  and  imprisoned  him  in  a  School, 
is  surprising.  He  was,  in  a  fair  sense,  the  favourite  son, 
ig  his  boyhood  lived  incessantly  in  his  father's  thoughts. 

extant  over  six  hundred  letters  to  him,  beginning  in  bis 
sar,  written  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  midst  of  London  life 
imentaiy  occupation,  in  weak  health  and  with  failing  sight, 
the  absorption  in  the  boy's  material  and  spiritoal  interests 
e,  that  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  itself  is  never  even 
L     They  are  full  of  charming  and  sensible  counsel ; — ■ 

my  dear  Samuel  remembers  what  I  uscJ  to  say  to  him  of  its  not 
gb  to  ba  good  negatively — thiit  is,  not  to  be  unkind,  but  that  he  triea 
)oaitiTely.  Unless  this  is  his  endeavour,  hfi  will  never  bo  nblo  to  se- 
f  agtUDSt  actual  unkiDducss.  I  wi^h  all  my  children  bo  to  open  their 
le;  and  you  may  beassuTL-d  that  I  will  always  ketp  any  secrets  you 
10  me,  and  that  you  m.iy  oliviiys  Etaie  to  tao  everything  of  every 
the  per^ma±iDn  that  I  shall  never  be  angry  at  what  you  shall  say  to 
ihonld  tell  me  of  fault*.  =till  less  ahall  1  ever  bring  up  again  in  any 
in  be  unpleasant  anything  whii^h  you  may  in  confidcuce  conunit  to 
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The  correspondence  of  course  inclndes  many  injanctioiu  in 
„  peculiar "  phraseology,  and  exhort-ations  to  introspection  w 
savour  rather  of  the  Roman  Seminary  than  of  ordinary  rdig 
instruction  of  the  youthful  mind;  and  one  especial  trait  of 
mode  of  education  may  be  contrasted  with  the  spirit  of  pubtic-sc 
life,  where  Mr.  Wilberforce  laments  "the  distressing  discovt 
that  his  son  has  "acted  the  worldly  part"  in  not  telling 
master  of  some  impropriety  he  had  discoTered  in  the  conduct 
schoolfellow,  and  infers  with  sorrow  that  the  same  "point  of  hon< 
might  prompt  him,  "  when  a  man,"  to  fight  a  duet  There  is, 
a  characteristic  allusion  to  his  newspaper-reading,  at  the  adolet 
age  of  serenteen : — ■ 

"  I  Bometimas  doubt  if  I  do  right  in  oending  you  the  Statrtman,  whicl 
know  IB  edited  by  that  worst  of  varlets,  Cobbett.  Were  it  the  Tint 
even  the  Morning  Chronick,  I  should  not  think  it  right  to  put  it  into 
handfl." 

There  is  one  later  letter,  written  when  his  son  is  going  to  Oxi 
which  is  worth  preserving,  as  a  sample  of  that  shrewd  good-s 
which  underlaid  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  character, 
which  probably  enabled  him  to  bring  his  great  work  to  a  snccei 
issue.  After  enforcing  upon  Vm  that  "  you,  as  my  son,  will  be  < 
by  a  different  standard  from  that  which  is  commonly  referred  to, 
be  judged  by  a  more  rigorous  rule ;  for  it  would  be  foUy  rather 
merely  false  delicacy  to  deny  that  from  Tsrious  causes  my  chan 
is  more  generally  known  ^an  that  of  most  men  in  my  ran 
life,"  he  proceeds : — 

"  Never  be  ahy  in  asking  me  forjmy  money  you  want,  and  pay  ready  n 
for  everything,  so  far  as  you  can  do  it  with  propriety  and  comfott.  Be  atn 
on  your  guard  against  incurring  any  small  debts  with  companionB,  Sx. 
then  forgetting  them.  I  have  known  persons,  who  I  believe  really  did  o 
through  inadvertency,  bring  on  themselves  the  charge  of  rogaery  ajid  n 
nesB  from  little  failures  of  this  kind;  and  here  let  me  also  advise,  in  all 
of  joint  expensee,  aa  on  parties,  &c.,  always  bo  on  the  forward  and  geit 
side.  The  difference  in  a  whole  year  would  never  probably  amount  U> 
while  the  effect  on  your  eatimatioii  would  be  ten  times  the  amount.  Be 
I  am  sure  I  need  hardly  remind  you  that  any  one  who  professes  Chr 
principles  should  careAilly  guard  against  bringing  any  discredit  on  the 
any  part  of  his  conduct.  Any  action  that  should  savour  of  parsimony  i 
be  charged  on  his  principles.  Yet  hero  I  should  remark  that  I  have 
observed  people  will  bear  very  well  your  being  sparing  oa  many  of 
occasions  on  which  it  is  the  general  practice  to  be  profuse  and  to  make  a 
play,  if  you  can  contrive  to  impress  on  them  that  it  is  not  from  the  m 
generosi^  that  you  are  economical,  but  from  your  own  peculiar  views  of  i 
I  have  found  giving  presents  to  people  please  them  exceedingly,  and  pro 
an  impression  of  great  liberality,  and  purchase  the  right  (if  I  may  ose 
expression)  of  being,  with  impunity,  much  more  moderate  than  comino 
other  coses  of  general  expenditure — by  with  impunity  I  mean  without  bnn 
on  any  reflections  or  imputations  of  parsimony — e.g.,  when  I  lived  a  bad 
in  London,  and  wished  to  give  away  as  much  as  possible,  I  saw  the  b^ 
of  saving  money  was  to  lessen  my  establishment.    I  kept  no  conntiy-l"" 
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residence  was  a  smallifih  houjse  in  Palace  Yard.  My  dinners  and  all 
atus  were  less  expensiye  than  those  of  any  people  of  my  rank  and 
Bat  I  always  took  care  to  maintain  hospitality,  and  I  used  to  give 
iners  and  suppers  to  members  of  Parliament,  which  consumed,  com- 
y  speaking,  yery  little  either  of  my  money  or  time,  but  which,  as  they 
;  be  imputed  to  a  disposition  to  show  off  a  splendid  sideboard,  &c.,  &c., 
eople*s  convenience,  and  made  me  extremely  popular,  and  quite 
all  ideas  that  in  the  more  important  particulars  in  which  I  saved  my 
was  influenced  by  any  narrow-mindedness." 

.  early  letter  Mr.  Wilbeiforce  had  warned  his  son  against 
ion "  as  inconsistent  with  the  Law  of  Love,  and  had  con- 
n  for  a  failure  in  some  examination,  that  it  might  be  intended 
him  this  lesson ;  but,  as  he  approached  the  active  work  of 
'eminds  him, — "  How  little  do  you  know  to  what  success 
ice  may  not  call  you.  If,  when  I  was  about  your  age,  any 
pointed  to  me  and  said,  *  That  youth  will,  in  a  few  years 
>ve  seven  or  eight),  be  member  for  the  first  county  in 
[,'  it  would  have  been  deemed  the  speech  of  a  madman.  But 
ily  say  that  I  would  as  much  rather  see  you  a  Samuel  Wilson 
jhanan,  as  eternity  is  beyond  any  given  position  of  time  in 
late  of  a  reasonable  being."  Besides  these  concluding  words, 
no  indication  that  Samuel  Wilberforce  was  especially  desig- 
»r  the  Church,  either  by  his  family  or  his  own  inclination, 
his  chief  interest  at  Oxford  rather  inclined  to  the  Bar,  in  its 
on  of  the  art  of  public  speaking.  His  father  had  been  in  the 
making  him  put  his  thoughts  into  an  oratorical  form  from  an 
3,  and  his  facility  of  utterance  must  have  been  remarkable,  for 
id  speech  at  the  United  Debating  Society  attracted  sufficient 
)r  Theodore  Hook,  in  the  John  Bull,  to  draw  attention  to  the 
:ance  that  "  two  sons  of  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  vindicated  the 
)n  of  Charles  I."  Indeed,  all  his  speeches  at  that  time  were 
ime  political  colour.  In  his  first  he  defended  Lord  North's 
as  regards  the  War  of  American  Independence ;  he  denounced 
1  Patronage  as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ; 
ired  the  Union  as  unlikely  to  have  been  beneficial  to  Ireland ; 
»ted  the  education  of  the  lower  orders  as  likely  to  prove  bene- 
the  interests  of  the  country,  and  maintained  that  the  power 
'rown  had  increased  since  the  Revolution  of  1688.  In  1825 
fht  forward  the  Total  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery ;  and  on  this 
3r  subjects  was  evidently  in  constant  communication  with  his 
vho,  however,  remonstrates  against  the  absorbing  interest  of 
Lt  of  debate.  "  I  should  deeply  regret  it  if  it  were  to  have 
it  of  making  you  too  much  of  a  politician,"  and  warns  him 
undue  solicitude  about  popular  estimation — ''This  besetting 
inch  it  is,  though  styled  the  '  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.' " 
[agree  was  nothing  remarkable,  and  he  was  defeated  for  a 
FellowBhip  by  Moberly  and  Francis  Newman.     The  choice 
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of  a  profession  may,  indeed,  have  been  baeteiied  by  an  attachment 
a  young  lady  of  eminent  charms,  which  had  dated  from  hisv 
c'jrly  youth,  and  which  his  father  speaks  of  as  "  his  great  secui 
during  his  University  residence."  When  it  was  decided  that 
should  take  orders,  HurroU  Froude  wrote  to  him,  "  From  what ; 
said  in  one  of  the  last  conversations  I  had  with  you,  I  thought ; 
seemed  more  reconciled  to  the  notion  of  taking  orders,  if  at  all. 
coui'se  in  a  matter  of  that  sort  every  man  must  judge  for  himw 
but  I  should  say  by  all  means  be  a  parson  early,  if  the  altemativ 
not  to  be  one  at  all."  At  the  same  time  his  father  'wrote,  "  I  reji 
iu  the  prospect  of  your  becoming  a  clergyman  rather  than  a  law; 
when  from  your  talents  and  qualifications  it  appeared  by  no  mt 
improbable  that  in  the  legal  line  you  might  not  improbably  ris 
the  enjoyment  of  rank  and  affluence."  It  is  interesting  to  couj 
this  passage  with  the  later  impression  of  a  large  part  of  the  wi 
that  he  was  meant  for  a  lawyer  rather  than  for  a  priest,  and 
the  other  hand  with  his  own  expressed  belief  that  his  chara 
would  have  been  injuriously  affected  by  the  alteration.  "  I  ougl 
thank  God  for  my  lot,"  he  writes  in  his  diary  of  March,  1838 : 
as  it  is,  I  £nd  it  hard  to  make  head  against  sin,  what  would  it  1 
been  if  I  had  been  a  successful  lawyer ! " 

After  a  short  curacy  at  Cbecbendon,  near  Henley •on>Tliamer 
became  rector  of  Srighstoue,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  thus,  w 
under  five-and-twenty,  had  entered  on  his  career  as  a  benet 
clergyman.  In  this  pleasant  rural  parish — in  which  Bishop 
was  one  of  his  predecessors — with  a  beloved  wife  and  ample  me 
be  passed  the  t«n  critical  years  of  life  in  much  happiness,  am 
a  combination  of  activities,  not  of  the  highest  order,  but  most  congt 
to  his  nature  and  abilities.  Of  these  the  most  prominent,  indeed 
absorbing  one,  was  the  exercise  of  that  facility  of  speech  whicli 
been  his  characteristic  from  boyhood,  inherited  from  his  father, 
owed  to  it  his  parliamentary  success  and  consequently  his  phi 
thropic  fame — cultivated  as  carefully  as  ever  Mr.  Pitt's  by  Lord  C 
ham — expressed  through  an  organ,  not  indeed  so  singularly  charr 
as  that  which  rang  through  the  Castle  Yard  of  York  in.  ilarch,  1 
and  made  the  diminutive  young  Hull  merchant  member  for  Y 
shire,  but  full  of  sonorous  intonation  and  dramatic  variety, 
faculty  of  the  expression  of  ready  and  ductile  thoughts  bec^ 
in  the  duties  of  his  profession,  at  once  the  satisfaction  of  his  c 
life  and  the  leverage  of  his  ecclesiastical  fortunes.  With 
paternal  prestige,  with  an  appreciative  Bishop,  with  affectio 
university  relations,  with  an  intellectual  tact  which  stood  bir 
stead  of  large  or  accurate  knowledge,  and  with  a  love  of  approlH 
that  radiated  into  kindness  for  all  about  him,  no  wonder  that 
Kector  of  Brighstone  passed  little  time  in  his  insular  obscurity, 
was  frequently  and  increasingly  occupied  in  preaching  for  other  cI 
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religious  societies  (especially  of  a  miseioQur}'  character),  in 
ersity  pulpit  in  l^W,  in  speaking  at  public  meetings,  and 
g  more  or  less  acquaintance  with  the  best  men  of  the  day. 
er  that  he  should  have  been  often  tempted  from  his  quiet 

the  ofier  of  an  important  London  charge  and  several  minor 
is;  but  he  must  hare  become  very  notorious  to  have 
-37  the  choice  of  the  Vicarage  of  Leeds,  which  Dr.  Hook 
on  his  refusal.  It  is  a  curious  speculation  how  far  the  more 
and  sympathetic  mind  of  Wilberforce  would  have  affected 
>ns  and  imagination  of  that  great  northern  city,  in  compari- 
the  influence  exercised  by  the  sturdy  intellect,  self-asserting 
lent,  and  rough  geniality  of  Hook,  who,  to  use  his  own 
1,  found  "  Dissent  dominant  and  Wesleyanism  the  egta- 
eligion,"  and    has  left,  within  the  range  of  his  parochial 

episcopal  functions  a  distinct  and  traditionary  action  of 
his  and  feelings  of  the  Anglican  Church  which  still  has  all 
ster  of  a  permanent  impression.' 

I  the  Dniveraity  sermons,  the  only  important  literary  em- 
of  these  years  was  the  Life  of  hia  father,  the  common  work 
f  and  bis  brother.  This  was  finished  in  1838,  and  was 
ead  by  a  large  portion  of  the  religions  world;  but  the 
olleagues  and  associates  in  Mr.  Wilberforce's  great  work  had 
ray,  and  the  book,  from  its  abeence  of  form  and  defects  of 
on,  has  never  taken  its  place  among  standard  English  bio- 
though  no  doubt  it  will  in  many  places  be  taken  down  from 
retirement,  in  the  renewed  interest  of  the  Life  of  his  son. 
taiy  there  is  occasional  mention  of  theological  reading,  and 
ter  an  allusion  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  poem  of  Spenser's,  and 
r  a  remark  on  Wilhelm  Meister — "  its  curious  pictures  of  life 
lers  " — but  anything  like  serious  or  continuous  study  was 
ble  with  the  ceaseless  round  of  perfunctory,  domestic,  and 
ipation. 

r  accompanying  a  presentation  copy  of  his  father's  life 
adstone,  then  busy  on  his  book  on  Church  and  State,  illus- 
;  mental  relation  of  the  rising  statesman  and  of  the  risen 


ill  find,  I  tmst,  the  part  which  concerns  his  old  West  Indian  war- 
i  in  a  temper  of  which  yon  will  not  disapprove ;  and  the  sketch 
Tea  of  a  public  man  holding  fast  to  high  principles,  and  liriii{;  in 
Ooil,  will,  I  haTO  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  you,  and  must,  I 
.Beful  to  those  whoso  lot  it  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  same 

long  wiihed  to  sa;  a  few  words  to  you  on  your  own  position  ;  from 
ly  reason  which  m:iy  have  led  me  to  see  some  things  in  it  which  may 

3  the  lut  ym  the  Uook  Uamorial  Chutch  bag  bnn  con«ecrat«d  with  OTary 
f  itTenniul  memory,  the  >on  of  Dr.  Hook  instituted  as  it«  rector,  and  an 
ig  najoiitj  of  Chotcbmen  retained  for  the  School  Boaid. 
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possibly  have  passed  unnoticed  by  you,  namely,  that  I  know  less  and  am  there- 
fore less  occupied  by  its  details^  and  may  therefor©  think  more  of  its  general 
features. 

**  It  would  be  an  affectation  in  you,  which  you  are  above,  not  to  know  that 
few  young  men  haye  the  weight  you  have  in  the  House  of  Conimons,  and  are 
gaining  rapidly  throughout  the  country.    Now  I  do  not  wish  to  urge  you  ta 
consider  this  as  a  talent,  for  your  use  of  which  you  must  render  an  acoount, 
for  80  I  know  you  do  esteem  it,  but  what  I  want  to  urge  upon  you  is  that  you 
should  calmly  look  far  before  you ;  see  the  degree  of  weight  and  influence  to 
which  you  may  fairly,  if  God  spares  your  life  and  powers,  look  forward  in 
future  years,  and  thus  act  now  with  a  view  to  then, 

**  There  is  no  height  to  which  you  may  not  fairly  rise  in  this  country.    If  H    . 
pleases  God  to  spare  us  violent  convulsions  and  the  loss  of  our  libertieB,  ym 
may  at  a  future  day  wield  the  whole  government  of  this    land ;  and  if  tiui 
should  be  so,  of  what  extreme  moment  will  your  past  steps  then  be  to  fiie  red 
usefulness  of  your  high  station.    If  there  has  been  any  compromise  of  pnn- 
ciplo  before,  you  will  not  then  be  able  to  rise  above  it ;  but  if  all  your  stflpi 
have  been  equal,  you  will  not  then  be  expected  to  descend  below  them.    I  af 
this  to  you  in  the  sad  conviction  that  almost  all  our  public  men  act  from  tk 
merest  expediency ;  and  that  from  this  conventional  standard  it  must  be  w/d 
difficult  for  one  living  and  acting  amongst  them  to  keep  himself  clear ;  and  ^ 
from  the  conviction,  too,  that  as  yet  you  are  wholly  uncommitted  toanylof  j 
principles  of  thought  or  action.  I  would  have  you  view  yourself  as  one  who  Mf  < 
become  the  head  of  all  the  better  feelings  of  this  country,  the  maintainvtf 
its  Church  and  of  its   liberties,   and  who  must  now  be  fitting  himself  isr^ 
this  high  vocation. 

'*  Suffer  me  to  add,  what  I  think  my  father^s  life  so  beautifully  shows,  that  tj 
deep  and  increasing  personal  religion  must  be  the  root  of  that  fiim  aii| 
unwearied  consistency  in  right,  which  I  have  ventured  thus  to  press  v^\ 

y^^-  .     .  ... 

<*  May  you  in  another  walk,  and  in  still  higher  opportunities  of  semoe,  tf^ 
perfectly  illustrate  the  undoubted  truth  that  ^ose  who  honour  Him,  He  fUj 
honour.    Believe  me,  my  dear  Gladstone,  to  remain  most  sincerely  yours, 

"  Samuel  Wilbebfobce." 

His  acquaintance  with  ''  that  noble  fellow  '*  Bunsen,  with  Hauxioi^] 
who  "  charmed  me  with  his  benignity  and  wisdom/'  and  with  Tboami 
Carlyle,  "  very  interesting,"  dates  from  this  epoch,  and  his  remoTal^l 
Alverstoke.  brought  him  into  contact  with  John  Wilson  Croker,  mi 
with  the  family  of  Lord  Ashburton,  with  which  for  two  geneiatiaBi! 
he  entertained  the  happiest  relations.  He  held  this  charge  frWi 
1841  to  1844,  and  then  occurred  the  terrible  event  which  hann&ei] 
him  in  all  the  steps  and  various  conditions  of  his  future  life,  the  deift: 
of  his  young  wife.  Canon  Ashwell,  with  almost  dramatic  interaili 
puts  together  the  notices  of  his  journal  from  year  to  year  on  thCt 
fatal  day,  the  last  in  1871.  There,  too,  was  cemented  by  four  yein 
of  mutual  service  the  friendship  of  Chenevix  Trench^  his  "bed 
friend  in  life.*' 

Soon  after  he  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Prince  Albert^  anc 
became  a  great  favourite  with  the  royal  circle.  To  his  nature  tbi 
intimate  intercourse  of  a  blameless  Court  must  have  been  especiall] 
agreeable.  His  loyalty  was  at  once  a  duty  and  an  afiectiony.and  ii 
the  circumstances  of  the  young  married  life  of  the  Queen,  there  m 
much  to  give  to  the  formality  of  a  quasi-official  relation  a  deep  ptt 
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>nal  interest  and  pleasurable  excitement.     He  had,  too,  that  faculty 
f  dependence  without  servility  to  which'Prince  Albert  would  have 
>een   accustomed  in  that  peculiar  combination  of  patronage  and 
tamiliarity  which  the  bettermost  German  courts  had  cultivated,  and 
of  which  the  position  of  Gothe  at  Weimar  was  the  eminent  example. 
A.  letter  is  here  given  addressed  to  Wilberforce,  then  Dean  of  West- 
minster, on  his  nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Oxford,  in  which  the 
Prince  expounds  to  him  the  duties  and  limitations  of  the  character 
of  an  English  bishop,  and  which,  coming  from  so  young  a  man,  in 
Wever  exalted  a  station,  to  an  eminent  ecclesiastic,  would  have 
ken  hardly  explicable  as  a  matter  of  taste  and  feeling,  on  any  other 
ii^yposition.  The  frequency  of  his  religious  services  before  the  Court 
latves  the  impression  that  his  talent  as  a  preacher  was  highly  appre- 
Cttted,  and  there  are  notices  in  his  journal  of  his  admission  into  the 
tuner  daily  life  of  the  Royal  Family.     The  appointment  of  Almoner, 
l^iiieh  had  been  usually  attached  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  was 
t^^arded  as  a  mark  of  peculiar  favour.     He  had  two  especial  Mends 
in  the  household — ^Lady  Lyttelton,  whose  interesting  Journal  may 
loime  day  be  given  to  the  world  without  any  derogation  to  the  dignity 
rf  even  royal  privacy,  and  Mr.  Anson,  the  Prince's  secretary,  whose 
pKemature  loss  was  regarded  by  the  Royal  Family  as  a  domestic 
iftlamity.     In  an  incidental  extract  taken  from  his  diary  in  1849, 
ie  wrote:    "June  of  this  year.     Domestic  matters.     Dangerous 

*  sickness,  and  near  view  of  death.     Evident  withdrawal  of  royal 

*  &vour.     J.  E.  A.'s  death  bearing  on  this,''  a  juxtaposition  which 

ikows  how  painfully  the  Bishop  felt  the  change  of  countenance  of 

the  Court.     Mr.  Anson's  presence  there  may  have  been  of  service  to 

liim  as  a  reminder  to  others,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  so  delightful 

m  element  in  a  limited  society  woidd  have  been  dismissed  without 

mne  deeper  meaning.     It  has  been    popularly  attributed  to   his 

ftttial  resistance  to  the  prerogative  in  objecting  to  the  nomination 

tf  Bishop  Hampden,  but  even  this  error  of  judgment  was  not  so 

jflmstent  as  to  have  been  impardonable ;   and   it  will  remain  a 

ionrtly  mystery  of  no  other  import  than  as  having  been  a  severe 

IritI  in  his  life.     His  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  on  ''  Royal 

Authorship"  in  1867,  in  its  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

Che  Prince,  shows  that  if  any  wrong  had  been  done  to  him,  he  had 

been  able  to  bury  it  in  happy  and  generous  reminiscences. 

Daring  this  period  his  friendship  with  his  Oxford  associates  was 
naintained  by  frequent  intercourse,  and  brought  him  into  connection 
fith  the  chief  theological  events  of  the  time.  Of  these  by  far  the 
Bost  important  was  the  publication  of  a  series  of  Tracts,  which  at 
nee  gave  a  new  current  to  the  destinies  of  the  Church  of  England. 
n  this  reqoarkable  agitation  he  writes  to  his  mother  that  he  takes 
tfttle  interest,  and  indeed  '^  has  only  read  a  few  of  them,"  and  a 
ittle  reflection  will  indicate  the  meaning  of  this  disposition. 
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The  broad  distinction  between  what  was  designated  the  Tractarian 
movement,  and  that  wliich  under  the  name  of  Ritualism  now  disturbs 
the  Church  of  Enghind,  is  not  so  well  recognised  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
Between  the  years  18*J8  and  1830,  the  general  use  at  Oxford  oi 
AVhately's  works  on  logic  and  rhetoric  had  sharpened  the  under- 
graduate mind,  which  the  academic  study  of  Aristotle's  Ethics  and 
Butler's  Evidences  and  Sermons  had  left  dissatisfied  with  the  religious 
teaching  of  the  day.  Jebb's  Essay  on  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
Church  of  England  directed  this  anxiety  towards  the  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century  and  their  distinctive  dogmas,  while  the  theosophy 
of  Coleridge  led  to  the  search  for  dogmatic  truth  by  metaphysical  pro- 
cess. In  1832  Mr.  Bose  started  the  British  Magazine,  which  had  far 
its  primary  purpose  the  defence  of  the  Church  against  the  radical  agiti* 
tion  that  accompanied  the  reform  of  education,  and  which  was  directed 
at  once  against  its  formularies  and  its  financial  interests  in  tithei 
and  church  rates.  Mr.  Newman's  first  volume  of  Sermons,  thougk; 
uncontroversial,  expounded  in  distinct  propositions  and  peUuci' 
language  what  may  be  called  the  temper  of  Christianity  as  appliel: 
to  the  Church.  This  was  followed  by  Kcble's  Primitire  TradiUaHi 
and  Pusey's  Scriptural  Vieicfs  of  Baptism ,  and  to  the  opposition  whiA^ 
assailed  the  latter  work  the  appellation  of  the  principles  of 
Party  is  probably  due.  Newman's  Lectures  on  Romanism  and  Ultrihi 
Protestantism  laid  down  tlie  landmarks  of  the  English  Church,  aaij 
planted  it  as  the  legitimate  representative  of  ancient  Christianity 
uncorrupted  by,  and  independent  of,  Rome.  The  bases  of  ihi 
system  were  essentially  historical,  and  its  method  strictly  logical.  B 
was  the  application  to  strong  and  imemotional  minds  of  the  2asA\ 
principles  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere  as  they  admitted  and  actfll: 
upon  in  ethics  and  politics :  it  was  a  design  to  give  to  the  Church  Jt 
England  a  reality  which  admitted  and  made  use  of  the  imaginatifla 
and  the  affections,  but  lay  above  and  apart  from  them,  commanding 
the  intelligence  of  mankind  by  a  higher  reason  of  its  own.  It  neTtf 
professed  any  especial  care  for  Rites  except  as  symbols,  or  agitated  for 
any  matter  of  costume  except  the  disuse  of  the  Geneva  gown.  In  iti 
relation  to  the  State,  it  was  the  theory  of  the  Non-Jurors,  withoid 
their  adherence  to  the  indefeasible  rights  of  Legitimacy,  and  of  til 
Gallican  Church  without  its  servility  to  Louis- Quatorze.  Thi 
independent  attitude  was  not  attractive  to  the  character  of  Mi 
Wilberforce's  views.  Though  he  would  have  repudiated  any  chargt 
of  Erastianism,  he  had  the  old  liking  for  Church  and  State ;  L 
would  have  wished  to  see  a  State  spiritualised  by  the  Church,  but  h 
did  not  wish  to  see  it  in  subjection.  The  historical  basis  vexei 
his  evangelical  conception  of  religious  truth  as  something  existio] 
without  relation  to  an  external  world,  and  of  which  the  Church  wa 
no  more  than  the  instrument  and  communication.  But  the  dominan 
sentiment  was  his  fear  and  dislike  of  Roman  authority,  and  he  dii 
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that  the  Tractariane,  as  snch,  had  no  mora  liking  for  Rome 

had.  In  ^ct  they  wanted  to  be  Rome  themaelres ;  and  it 
V  when  the  public  voice  rose  bo  load  against  this  claim  of 
;Ii can  Church  that  the  disposition  to  perversion  showed  itself, 
--ler  who  gave  his  name  to  the  theory  has  never  gone  further 
propose  an  Eirenicon  to  the  Church  of  Rome  which  woold 
en  a  victory,  and  the  great  convert,  the  Cardinal,  who  for 
ems  to  have  chained  np  the  watch-dogs  of  popular  Pro- 
nn,  is  wittily  said  by  Dr.  Dollinger  to  owe  his  Hat  to  the 
Curia's  ignorance  of  the  English  language,  which  alone  has 
id  them  from  patting  his  books  in  the  Index. 
r  Mr.  Wilberf orce  remained  apart  from  this  remarkable  move- 
s  readily  took  part  in  the  condemnation  of  the  appointment 
lampden  to  the  Regius  Profesaorahip  of  Divinity.  Hampden's 
n  Lectures,  which  now  would  be  regarded  as  a  learned  but 
acioua  exposition  of  the  effect  of  the  scholastic  method  and 
\ogy  on  Christian  doctrine,  had  fonr  years  before  serioosly 

the  cnrrent  opinion  of  the  University  by  an  apparent  snV 
1  of  metaphysical  nomenclatore  for  religious  realities,  a  pnr- 
ich  the  writer  most  positively  disowned.     The  selection  of  the 

for  the  official  representative  of  the  theological  teaching  of 
Ivermty  was  an  unwise  act   of  de6ance  on  the  port  of  the 

Government,  which,  however,  was  probably  only  meant  as 
ard  of  an  earnest  member  of  the  University  who  favoured 
lission  of  Dissenters  to  the  University,  and  bad  even  written 
ilet  in  &Tour  of  that  liberal  measure.  But  if  Samael  Wilber- 
Tangelical  training  would  have  made  any  such  possible  views 

indicated  in  Hampden's  Lectures  repugnant  to  his  deepest 
ons,  the  political  liberality  of  the  writer  would  have  been  no 
endation,  for  Ae  young  reformer  of  the  Oxford  Debating 
had  announced  himself,  within  a  year  of  his  ordination,  as  an. 
Tomising  Tory,  and  later  had  only  been  prevented  by  the 
a  mnonstrance  from  seconding  Mr.  Ward's  nomination  for 
e  of  Wight  in  opposition  to  the  semi-sacred  name  of 
He  did,  in  fact,  answer  to  the  cry  of  "  The  Church  and 
ilberforce,"  in  the  Bogle  Inn  at  Newport,  in  a  speech  that 
eem  to  prc^inosticate  the  future  Conservative  occupant  of  the 
k1  bench. 

Ho,  after  an  occupation  of  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  too 
a  him  to  leave  any  distinct  impression,  he  became  Bishop  of 
,  a  diocese  which,  from  its  limited  size  and  neglected  condition, 
Kcially  favourable  for  the  exercise  of  that  personal  sapervision 
ich  he  was  so  well  adapted.     In  fact  he  treated  it  as  one  large 

■nd  established  relations  with  his  clergy  of  a  nature  so  fami- 
d  intimate  that  a  new  character  of  a  very  doubtful  advantage 
'en  to  the  whole  episcopate.     The  larger  area  and  independent 
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habits  of  the  larger  hishoprics  were  not   either  intended     ^i"  oi 
appropriate  to  the  paternal  rule,  which  required  a  man  of  esfeaal 
gifts  to   employ  without  intrusion  and   despotism ;   and  froin  tie 
necessary  failure  of  this  attempt  has  sprung  the  demand  for  tia 
parcelling-out  of  England  into  any  number  of  small  sees,  damaging 
at  once  the  dignity  of  the  office  and  the  freedom  of  the  ministrj. 
But  in  the  relation  between  the  Bishop  and  the  University,  Tmi» 
portant  in  form  but  considerable  in  reality,  the  selection  of  W3- 
berforce  was  not  equally   fortunate.     In  such   a  position  he  ym 
not  a  man  willing  to  remain   outside  the  matters  in  which  tibi 
University  was  vitally  interested,  and,  at  that  moment,  the  chiefe  d 
the  diffijrent  schools  were  men  of  mark  and  the  subjects  of  con- 
troversy  weighty.     I  cannot  but  perceive  a  tone  of  irony  in  Dl 
Pusey's  congratulation  to  him  that  he  had  succeeded  to  a  posti^ 
quiring  '  supernatural  gifts '  rather  than  *  natural  acquirements.'  Hi; 
learning,  classical  or  even  theological,  was  of  no  high  order,  uij 
even  his  preaching  was  of  a  popular  rather  than  academic  charactoB 
It  was,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  there  should  be  no  (i  pM\ 
good- will  towards  him  in  his  treatment  of  important  controTennVJ 
and  that  he  should  have  been  mistrusted  both  by  high  ecch 
authorities  and  by  thoughtful  inquirers. 

Canon  Ashwell  takes  the  period  of  the  Hampden  control 
1847-48,  as  the  turning-point  in  the  Bishop's  life — the  wa< 
as  it  were,  between  the  happy  current  of  his  successful  and  coi 
tively  irresponsible  professional  career  and  the  distracted  and 
courses  that  followed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  far  too 
importance  was  attributed  to  the  Bishop's  part  in  that  affidr, 
that  the  worst  he  could  bo  accused  of  was  a  want  of  resolution 
decision  of  character,  and  that  the  reproach  of  double-dealing 
entirely  undeserved.  With  all  the  Church  to  choose  from,  the  sell 
of  Dr.  Hampden  for  the  Bishopric  of  Hereford  was  one  of  Lord  Jokij 
Ilussell's  acts  of  petulant  defiance  of  what  he  considered  false  and( 
gerous  principles,  of  which  the  Durham  Letter,  issued  without 
knowledge  of  his  Cabinet,  was  a  still  more  flagrant  specimen, 
delighted  to  strain  the  constitution  of  Church  and  State,  if 
to  show  how  strong  it  was;  and  when  Bishop  Wilberforce 
the  step  of  ministerially  sanctioning  the  legal  inquisition  into 
soundness  or  unsoundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's  religious  opiniii 
it  was  clearly  done  rather  in  the  spirit  of  an  official  tu^quoque  thiii^ 
a  deliberate  intention  to  embroil  the  Church  with  the  Crown.  B 
was,  however,  in  a  far  different  temper  that  men  like  the  Oxfald 
Tractarians  and  prelates  like  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  urged  the  praR' 
cution,  and  this  was  exactly  what  he  failed  to  ui^derstand.  He  lui 
written  an  almost  affectionate  appeal  to  Dr.  Hampden  to  rmkhi^  \ 
public  confession  of  his  orthodoxy,  which  the  ProfesBor,  attacked  ta 
hampered  as  he  had  been  by  the  University^  with  dignity  ^ftpliTMyl  iodi 
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uunmcmg  to  him  the  act  of  remitting  the  Articles  against  him 
:cksia«tical  Court,  he  profeeaes  to  do  it  solely  to  afford  him  the 
f  proving  that  his  opinions  had  been  misrepresented  and 
rstood.  But,  as  the  discussion  vent  on,  the  Bishop  became 
tiat  be  was  &r  more  compromised  than  he  supposed,  and 
ether  be  intended  it  or  not,  his  proceedings  most  have  a 
character,  and  finally  he  withdrew  the  Letters  of  Bequests, 
Lea  that  Dr.  Hampden  had  withdrawn  one  of  the  obnoxious 
■am  circulation,  and  that,  on  a  more  deliberate  stody  of  the 
1  Lectures,  cm  which  the  whole  structure  of  heresy  had  been 

he  could  find  nothing  distinctly  unorthodox  or  erroneous. 
Id  naturally  said,  "Hadhenerer  read  them  before  P"  and  the 
eologians  vented  on  him  their  wrath  and  indignation.  How 
the  position  himseK  is  told  in  theee  letters.  Heniy  of 
wolded  him  in  his  most  imperious  style.  To  bis  brother 
tie  writes : — "  Write  to  me  so<m,  and  tell  me  I  am  not  a 

and  again, — "  I  suppose,  to  men  of  my  mental  constt- 

abnse,  and  especially  insinuations  of  dishonesty,  are  more 
itely  painful  than  almost  any  other  trial,  and  therefore 
ire  necessary.  Only,  my  Qod,  give  me  the  blessing  of 
id  every  other  chastiaement.  Private.— 1  believe  myself  to 
^ven  np  all  that  men  mean  by  worldly  promotion,  when 
led  the  Kemonstrance  against  Hampden;  and  many  snp- 
ne,  when  I  was  afraid  of  acting  unjustly  to  him,  acting 
ow  canning  or  cowardice."  He  also  mentions  that  the  "  good 
tibithop  (Howley)  wrote  to  urge  me  to  let  the  suit  drop."  I 
ly  remember  his  telling  me,  some  time  afterwards,  that  this  re- 
td  been  most  urgent.  Nor  was  this  surprising,  for  the  Primate, 
•trongly  objected  to  the  nomination  of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the 
io  of  Manchester,  had  told  Lord  John  that  he  had  not  the 
jection  to  his  appointment  at  Hereford.  After  a  good  deal 
remonstrance  and  ecclesiastical  menace.  Dr.  Hampden  became 
of  Hereford,  and  never  exhibited  afterwards  any  philosophic 
ary  activity :  the  Oxford  inquisition  had  done  its  work  in 
ig  into  silence  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  man.  It  probably 
ccurred  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  that  his  own  trouble  in  this 
woold  never  have  arisen  could  he  have  hut  brought  himself  to 
that  Dr.  Hampden  might  have  been  permitted  to  have  his  own 
i  Christian  tmtfa,  any  more  than  years  afterwards  he  was  con- 
Jiat  he  had  done  a  great  injustice  to  a  fellow-Bishop,  to  whom 
■  addressed  an  affectionate  reanonstrance,  but  whose  earnest 
h  for  speculative  truth  he  was  equally  unable  to  recognise. 
'  vith  this  subject-matter  that  this  volume  closes,  and  it  will 
cult  to  find  a  writer  competent  to  complete  it.  We  are  told 
He  materials  for  the  other  volumes  are  ready,  but  they  can 

hare  *he  same  individual  interest.    The  character  oi  the  man 
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is  made ;  the  goal  of  his  highest  ambition  is  near,  and  the  points  A 
issue  on  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  talents  and  his  judgment  are  not 
of  the  nature  in  which  they  can  be  regarded  as  successful.    Ttereii 
one  of  those  which  may  fairly  be   anticipated,    for  on  it  te  liM 
expressed   himself  in  the  fullest   literary  form   of  which  lie  mui 
capable. 

The  yolurae  of  E^}<ayH  and  Rerictcft  was  a  collection  of  essays  written 
for  a  Keviow  projected  by  an  enterprising  and  thoughtful  publisher, 
and  who  did  not  wish  so  much  good  material  to  be  lost  when  he  gayeup 
the  design.  To  the  readers  of  the  articles  of  a  similar  character  written 
by  clergjTnen  in  the  Contemporary  Review  or  the  Nineteenth  Cenhr^ 
and  still  more  to  the  literary  companionship  to  which  they  do  ii0t 
seem  to  object,  the  sensation  created  by  this  miscellany  afiordsi 
fair  gauge  of  the  advance  of  freedom  of  opinion.  But  it  mustlNi 
remembered  that  Oxford  at  that  time  was  still  under  the  Tractariaj 
order  of  thought,  and  that  it  was  probably  the  very  strength  of 
impressions  that  provoked  the  reaction  we  now  witness.  One  of 
first  formal  protests  was  an  elaborate  article  in  the  Quarterly 
(republished  in  the  posthumous  volume  of  Wilberforce's  Ebsbj 
which,  while  admitting  that  the  first  recommendation  of  the 
especially  to  younger  men,  was  "  the  apparent  earnestness  of  cht 
"  piety  of  spirit,  and  high  moral  objects  set  before  them  by  the 
**  distinguished  of  its  writers,"  marks  the  whole  of  them  witl 
common  brand  of  infidelity,  and  calls  on  them  in  moral  honestjl 
abandon  their  posts  in  the  Established  Church.  One  of  them  is; 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  another  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
another  Master  of  Balliol.  The  other  essayists  are  accused  of  "  \ 
"  veiled  atheism,"  "open  scepticism,"  and  "daring  flippancy,"  andl 
whole  tone  of  the  article  is  one  of  indiscriminate  censure  and  angiyi 
probation.  The  possibility  of  a  desire  for  truth — ^however  misi 
on  their  part  has  evidently  never  occurred  to  the  writer,  any  more 
it  would  have  done  to  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  other  times,  and  the^ 
against  any  attempt  to  reconcile  faith  and  piety,  or  reyerence 
criticism,  is  raised  high  and  resolutely  defended*  But  the  line 
attack  is  rather  doctrinal  than  ecclesiastical,  and  it  is  from 
evangelical  standpoint  of  so-called  objective  religious  truths 
this  excommunication  proceeds.  The  doubt  as  to  whether  the  pii 
pair  were  the  progenitors  of  a  single  race  or  of  all  mankind  is 
"  ideological  interpretation  that  sweeps  away  a  large  part  of  reve]*' 
tion  ;  "  "  the  ultimate  refuge  in  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Parent  "ii 
the  knell  of  all  Christian  truths  ;  the  exercise  of  the  verifying  facult] 
is  no  safer  in  the  hands  of  these  professed  Christian  ministers  than  ii 
those  of  Voltaire,  Thomas  Paine,  or  Dr.  Strauss.  The  entire  article  ii 
full  of  such  sweeping  denunciations,  and  the  argument  never  nM 
beyond  them.  Bishop  Wilberforce,  however,  attached  great  Talne  to 
it,  and  spoke  of  it  afterwards  as  the  fruit  of  a  fortnight's  continiioiil 
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There  is  no  apparent  reason  why,  at  the  time,  he  persistently 
the  aothorahip,  acting  on  the  practice  of  which  Sir  Walter 
VB  the  memorable  example,  but  which  has  now  become  of 
at  dabionfl  morality.  It  was,  too,  in  reference  to  this  essay 
:r  conrersation  with  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  same 
in  the  antagomstic  Review  (who  however  had  always  avowed 
Lorahip),  that  he  ased  the  classical  allusion,  "the  angora  are 
hich  was  widely  circulated  iu  a  malicions  sense,  and  with  far 
iport  than  the  incident  deserved.  It  was  nevertheless  not 
lony  with  the  Claphamite  tradition  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Thornton,  who,  when  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 

St.  James's  Park  on  the  Sunday  after  Mr.  Pitt's  decision  on 
riooa  erening,  was  accosted  hy  Mr.  Smith  of  Norwich,  with 
stion,  "  Is  it  true  that  the  Bank  of  Bngland  stops  cash 
la  to-morrow  ?  "  He  hesitated  to  reply.  Then  said  Mr. 
'  That  is  answer  enough  for  me,"  and  the  important  secret 
dged  to  the  political  and  financial  world. 
B  some  two  years  later  that  Dr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Wilson, 
been  indicted  for  their  essays  in  the  Arches  Coort,  were  ac- 
by  Dr.  Lushington,  and  two  years  later  again  that  the  book 
lly  condemned  by  Convocation,  against  the  judgment  of  the 

of  London  and  St.  David's.     It  was  on  that  occasion  that  I 

the   qoeotion  before  the  House  of  Lords,   without  any 

D  of  provoking  theological  controversy,  in  the  interests  of 

of  opinion  and  the  liberties  of  literature.  I  was  able  to  do 
tbont  offence  to  any  party ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
TT,  took  advantage  of  my  question  aa  to  the  authority  and 
ties  of  Convocation  in  the  matter  of  Hie  Condemnation  of 

0  treat  its  proceedings  with  the  greatest  disdain — "  to  assure 
lie  Friend  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  any  danger  to  any- 
that  if  any  results  did  occur  the  whole  body  would  be 
of  Prvmunire,  and  that  the  Bishc^  of  Oxford  as  promoter 
condemnatifm,  and  having  given  two  votes  as  monber  of  the 
tee  and  as  chairman,  would  be  liable  to  at  least  two  years' 
ion  of  his  whole  episcopal  income."  He  wait  on  to  describe 
idgment  "  as  no  judgment  at  all,  and  as  being  conveyed  in 
so  sUppery,  so  oily,  so  saponaceous  that  they  could  h<^ 
r  and  injnre  nobody."  The  alloaion  to  the  Bishop's  nickname 
hrill  of  indignation  through  the  House,  and  he  brought  down 

1  of  aympaUietic  applause  when,  in  hts  reply,  he  said,  "  If  a 
W  no  respect  for  himself,  he  ought  at  all  events  to  respect 
rnnnal  before  which  be  speaks ;  and  when  the  highest  repre- 
tive  of  the  law  of  England,  in  your  Lordships'  House,  upon  a 
a  involving  the  liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  religion  of  the 
>i  sad  all  those  high  truths  concerning  which  this  discussion 
n  think  it  fitting  to  descend  to  a  ribald^  in  which  he  knows  he 

nvn.  H.8.  A  A 
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"  can  safely  indulge,  because  those  to  whom  he  addresses  it  w31ta.w 
"  too  much  respect  for  their  character  to  answer  him  in  like  sort- 
"  I  say  that  this  House  has  ground  to  complain  of  having  its  iigli 
"  character  unnecessarily  injured  in  the  sight  of  the  people  of  to 
"  land  by  one  occupying  so  high  a  position  in  it."     He  concluded: 
"  One  thing  I  venture  to  state  is  this,  that  I  would  rather  subject 
"  myself,  in  the  presence  of  my  countrymen  and  your  noble  Hotue, 
''  to  any  amount  of  that  invective  and  insinuation  and  all  those  arti 
"  of,  I  will  not  say  what  part  of,  the  Bar  of  England,  of  which  w 
"  have  seen  something  to-night — I  would,  I  repeat,  rather  a  thousand 
"  times  incur  it  all,  than  have  to  look  back  on  my  death-bed  on 
"  myself  as  one  of  those  who  had  not  striven  for  the  truth  of  our 
'^  Established  Church,  and  had  not  encountered  because  I  was  afraid 
"  personally  of  the  consequences,  anything  which,  the  maintenance 
"  of  that  truth  might  entail." 

The  offensive  epithet  here  alluded  to  had  a  curious  origin.  Tb 
students  of  Cuddesden  College,  wishing  to  celebrate  both  the  Biahop 
and  their  Principal,  Alfred  Pott,  on  some  festive  occasion,  placed  (■ 
one  pillar  the  initials  S.  0.,  and  on  another  A.  P.  The  combinatui 
was  taken  up  in  a  satiric  spirit,  and  the  Sishop  himself  said  it  vtf 
owing  to  the  alliteration  with  his  unfortunate  Christian  name.  I  i* 
not  know  whether  the  excellent  retort,  '*  that  the  name  was  givenhiB  I 
because  he  was  always  in  hot  water,  and  always  came  out  with  ctat 
hands,"  was  his  own  or  some  defender's ;  but  to  those  who  und«fr 
stood  his  character  the  sobriquet  was  by  no  means  appropriate:  ft»; 
charm  of  his  persuasiveness  was  its  natural  and  cheerful  chancMi 
and,  supposing  any  insincerity,  it  never  showed  itself  on  the  eojb/t 

The  future  volumes  will  probably  contain  some  estimate  of  the  socU] 
position  and  character  of  Samuel  Wilberforce  beyond  what  *1 
sketched  in  the  pages  before  me,  and  it  will  be  difficult  not  ti] 
confront  the  question  whether  the  mode  of  life  in  which  he  f»^ 
eminently  successful  was  consistent  with  his  prelatical  position,  b 
an  earlier  time  there  would  have  been  no  doubt  upon  the  mstt&j 
An  invincible  gaiety,  a  witty  participation  in  good  companyy  a  to] 
demand  for  the  honours  of  his  profession,  and  a  general  interest 
the  public  affairs  of  his  time,  would  never,  to  our  grandfathers, 
been  looked  upon  as  incongruous  with  the  fulfilment  of  clerical 
or  the  exigencies  of  episcopal  decorum.  Apart  from  partLcab^j 
theories  of  the  ascetic  life,  the  only  demand  that  could  be  fairly  miifrl 
on  the  sincerity  of  a  man  in  such  a  position,  would  be  that  he  shooli^ 
not  be  subject  to  self-reproach,  and  thus  be  doing  in  daily  actifli 
what  in  more  serious  moods  he  thought  unworthy.  In  M.  de  ?!•► 
sense's  sketch  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  (between  whose  character  aai 
that  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  there  are  certainly  many  traits  oi 
resemblance),  he  says,  ''He  was  tormented  by  Belf-contradietioni 
which  he  never  succeeded  in  reconciling,  and  it  is  this  whidh  BCia» 
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^Te  him  die  appearance  of  iosmcerity.  In  reality  he  did  not 
i  the  impotation :  it  was  his  position  that  was  false,  not  himself." 

Diary  and  Letters  already  giTen,  there  is  certainly  a  tone  of 
discomfort,  occasionally  of  conscious  hamiliation,  which  will  ex- 
Ferent  feelings,  according  to  the  view  from  which  it  is  regarded. 
«e  who  adhere  to  the  mode  of  religions  thought  with  which 
me  of  the  elder  Wilberforce  is  nsoally  connected,  it  will  be 
ing  to  see  the  earlier  impressions  so  permanent;  while  to  the 
y  delineator  of  the  haman  character,  there  will  be  a  sense  of 
itency  which  certainly  lowers  rather  than  elevates  tbe  entire 
When  he  writes  that  "  Secolarity  is  the  great  danger  of  the 

of  England,"  he  almost  implies  that  he  had  himself  yielded 
emptation,  rather  than  that  he  had  thankfully  and  cheerfully 
i  the  fortunate  conditions  of  society  in  which  he  was  placed, 
tiem  for  his  own  intellectual  advantage,  and  with  the  sense  of 
it  gratification  in  the  pleasure  be  was  giving  to  others, 
lot  fell  in  a  peculiarly  happy  moment  of  London  society.  The 
nary  Houses  deserved  and  justified  their  dignity  by  an  amiable 
ellectual  hospitality,  the  present  loss  of  which  can  hardly  fail 
;  on  the  order  to  which  they  belong.  The  simpler  relatitms  of 
life  were  exercised  with  a  freedom  and  gaiety  (hat  made 
itercommunication  easy  and  beneficial,  and  knew  no  dis- 
.  between  men-of-letters  and  men-of-the-world  besides  the 
lion  they  could  either  of  them  contribute  to  the  gratification 
oal  pleasure.  Of  the  circles  into  which  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
ly  came  from  his  birth,  breeding,  and  position,  few  now  remain 
mber  the  charm  of  his  manner  and  voice,  the  readiness  of  his 
1,  and  the  facility  of  his  apprehension.  His  very  deficiency 
i^>ecial  study  secured  him  from  pedantry,  while  his  general 

knowledge  made  him  not  only  ready  but  eager  to  receive 
ihers.  He  had  not  the  stored  and  contradictory  mind  of 
,  or  the  affluent  illustration  and  sempiternal  flow  of  Macaulay, 
inventive  criticism  of  Sir  (George  Lewis,  or  tbe  broad  and 
tested  reading  of  Milmau,  or  that  wonderful  substance  oi 
«nae  that  underlaid  tbe  wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  but  he  had 
ng  of  all  these  qualities,  and  few  of  tlieir  accompanying 

q>8  the  best  occasions  for  tbe  display  of  these  qualities  were 
ftkiast-parties  which  then  were  fashionable,  when  the  same 
'  eight  people  met  once  or  twice  a  week,  with  tbe  variety  of 
'esh  comers  who  knew  bow  to  listen  and  enjoy.  Mr.  Kogers, 
t,  had  some  time  before  inaugurated  these  facile  and  inexpen- 
ins  of  entertaimnent,  at  which  he  repeated  that  tbe  talk 
more  freely  than  later  in  the  day.  "  No  man,"  he  said.  "  is 
id  before  two  o'clock."    A  few  superior  women  graced  these 
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reunions,  and  had  access  to  the  apartments  of  favoured  bacli 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  closed  to  them. 

He  was  seen,  too,  at  great  advantage  at  those  club-dimLi 
select  80cicties  which  are  one  of  the  pleasantest  forms  of  Ix 
life.  At  The  Club  (Dr.  Johnson's),  the  Literary  Society,  an( 
assembly  of  public  men  of  all  parties,  named  after  the  hotel  wh 
first  assembled  (Grillion's),  his  musical  voice  has  left  memc 
echoes,  and  the  movable  features,  lighting  up  from  their  ui 
pensive  expression  at  every  call,  remain  a  vision  of  friendly  as 
tion.  There  was  one  Dining-club  of  less  outward  pretensioi 
enrolling  names  quite  as  distinguished,  to  which  he  was  elect 
1839,  and  which,  ten  years  after,  brought  him  under  the  rep 
of  foolish  and  ignorant  religious  opponents.  The  founder  of  this 
meeting  was  John  Sterling,  a  man  who,  with  no  more  tl 
secondary  position  in  literature,  with  opinions  of  ill-repute,  anc 
an  early  death,  has  had  the  strange  fortune  of  having  his 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  two  interesting  biographies— one  of 
by  the  foremost  man  of  letters  of  his  time,  and  the  other  by  a 
accomplished  Churchman.  But  the  singular  powers  and  foi 
character  to  which  he  has  owed  this  rare  distinction  gathered  : 
him  many  contemporaries  who  followed  with  deep  interest  his  d 
fight  for  Truth  and  for  Life.  I  remember  the  early  meetin 
which  the  name  of  the  society  was  under  discussion.  After 
proposals — one  of  them  was  the  Gothe  Club — to  which  obje 
were  raised,  as  pedantic  and  pretentious,  it  was  settled  to  call  it 
Sterling  himself,  no  doubt  with  a  sad  and  secret  intention  tl 
should  remain  as  a  memorial  after  he  had  gone.  Among  the  or; 
members  were  Thomas  Carlyle,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Charles  1 
(the  Roman  Catholic  advocate),  Alfred  Tennyson,  Bingham  I 
(Lord  Ashburton),  Connop  Thirlwall,  Richard  Trench,  Fr 
Maurice,  and  Herman  Merivale,  a  goodly  company,  inci 
in  after  years  by  names  and  characters  as  various  ai 
three  Wilberforces  and  Archdeacon  Manning,  Kinglake,  R 
Thackeray,  and  Arthur  Stanley.  Li  the  list  of  1849  appei 
names  of  the  two  Bishops  of  Oxford  and  St.  David's,  but  1 
had  not  yet  attained  his  archiepiscopal  throne.  Assured] 
clerical  element  in  this  list  is  strong  enough  to  have  saved  ^ 
force  from  the  charge  of  having  adopted  the  sceptical  vi< 
John  Sterling,  made  against  him  in  the  Record  newspaper,  and 
was  mainly  founded  on  the  rumour  that  no  grace  was  pron< 
before  or  after  dinner,  the  truth  being  that  the  Bishop  liimse 
used  the  collegiate  forms,  **  Benedicius  benedicat "  and  "  Be 
benedicatur,"  I  cannot  remember  w  hen  the  club  died  out, 
extinction  soon  followed  its  change  of  name  to  that  of  tlie  "  T 
Club,"  an  unworthy  concession  to  stupid  misapprehensiain. 

The  only  compensation  for  the  great  waste  of  time  and  tl 
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si  npoQ  a  Bishop  hj  the  nsr  fashion  of  Dumeroos  conBmiatioiis 
ling  to  the  smaller  parishes,  is  to  he  fonnd  in  the  increased  inter- 
I  with  the  gentry,  broaght  abont  by  a  ready  hospitality  during  the 
pal  toor.  On  these  occasions  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  vas  especially 
ne  from  the  singular  sympatnetic  grace  with  which  he  performed 
Jierwise  formal  rite ;  generations  of  Westminster  boys  will  re- 
er  the  apposite  addresses,  which  may  have  affected  the  coarse  of 
lives.  Bat  his  society  was  not  confined  to  the  country-houses 
ich  this  ceremony  gave  him  access  ;  had  he  lived  a  hundred 
ago,  or  even  now  in  the  county  of  Jack  RnsseU,  he  would  have 
u  ardent  sportsman,  from  his  love  of  athletic  exercise,  and  from 
ictical  enjoyment  of  Kature.  As  it  was,  he  was  equally  popular 
Dtry  as  well  aa  in  town  society,  and  in  soch  a  house  as  Lord 
Tton's,  at  The  Orange,  he  was  seen  at  his  very  best.  Memorable 
he  encounters  of  humour  between  him  and  that  brilliant  hostess. 
!  one  e^tedally  in  my  mind.  "  Mr.  Carlyle  and  I  have  had  a 
id  ride  over  the  downs ;  we  went  through  the  mist  like  Faust 
[ephistopheles  on  the  Brocken."     "  Wliich  is  whicli  ?  "  asked 

berforce  had  quite  a  royal  memory  of  persons  and  trivial  aseocia- 
rhich  was  essentially  aseful  to  him  in  his  episcopal  intercourse, 
A  without  its  advantage  in  the  general  London  world  where 
people  were  flattered  by  his  immediate  recognition  of  themselves 
eir  concerns.  This  eminent  liveliness  of  thought  undoubtedly 
1  an  additional  zest  fr^m  his  ecdenastical  status,  exactly  in  the 
ense  in  which  in  one  of  his  letters  he  ascribes  this  advantage  to 
mon  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  there  is  a  still  further  similarity  in  his 
nent  of  a  joke  against  a  colle^ue  in  the  profession,  and  espe- 
against  a  fellow-occupant  of  the  B^tch.  I  remember  a  strange 
er  being  mentioned  as  having  been  discovered  on  the  shoresof 
^ascar,  with  the  peculiarity  of  immense  ears  and  a  total  defect 

ring.     "  It  will  be  the  Bishop  of ,"  said  his  brother. 

.661  occurred  the  vacancy  in  the  province  of  York  caused  by  the 
at  Archbishop  Mosgrave.  Public  opinion  at  once  designated  the 
]  of  Oxford  as  his  successor.  Besides  all  his  high  personal 
,  he  was  eminently  Yorkshire — ^by  ancient  lineage  (the  village 
Iberfoes  liea  between  BiahopthoTpe  and  York),  by  parental  fame, 
liliar  acquaintance  with  Yorkahiremen  of  all  classes,  and  by  a 
1  aptness  of  nature  and  shrewdnesB  of  character  cognate  to  the 
;ni  county.  But  Lord  Falmenton  was  Prime  Minister,  and 
tt  the  least  personal  and  beat-humoured  of  public  men,  capable 
leep  sense  of  injury  and  with  no  unwillingness  to  show  it  on 
on.  He  knew  well  what  Dr.  Wilberforce  had  thought,  talked 
nitten,  of  him  for  years,  and  he  had  no  inclination  for  an 
atious  exhibition  of  magnanimity.  He  therefore  resisted  all 
Ations,  and  they  were  numerous,  and  nominated  to  the  great 
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dignity  a  man  with  whose  private  and  parochial  work  he  was  persoiuiZf; 
acquainted,  and  who  was  a  good  representative  of  the  ultra-evan- 
gelical section  of  the  Church.  Lord  Palmerston  used  to  say  that 
when  he  made  a  Broad  or  a  High  Church  Bishop  he  gratified  a  fractioD 
of  the  Church,  and  one  or  two  of  his  private  friends ;  hut  whenlw 
made  a  Low  Church  one  he  pleased  two-thirds  of  the  Church 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  all  the  Dissenters.  It  was  therefore  mi 
some  annoyance  that  he  received  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  th 
objection  that  his  nomination  was  too  sectarian,  and,  declining  1 
reconsider  it,  he  placed  the  appointment  entirely  at  the  discretio 
of  the  Crown.  This  was  not  exercised  in  favour  of  the  Bishop  c 
Oxford,  and  a  Prelate  much  younger  and  less  known,  who  has  sine 
most  fully  justified  the  choice,  was  placed  in  the  seat  of  his  legitimat 
ambition.  He  made  no  conceahnent  of  his  bitter  disappointment- 
spoke  of  resigning  his  see,  as.  Canon  Ash  well  tells  us,  he  hi 
done  before,  on  his  brother  Robert's  admission  into  the  Bomish  Churdi 
and  openly  denounced  it  as  a  breach  of  private  friendship  that  Jfa 
Gladstone  should  remain  in  a  Cabinet  that  had  consented  to  suchai 
injustice.  I  well  remember  urging  upon  him  the  difficulty  he  wonlc 
have  had  of  accepting  the  dignity  from  a  Minister  of  whom  hi 
thought  so  ill,  and  of  whom  he  had  spoken  with  such  open  repnj 
nance;  but  he  said  that  he  had  earned  the  first  posts  in  hi 
profession,  as  a  soldier  or  a  lawyer  might  have  done  in  theirs,  and  il 
was  not  for  the  caprice  of  a  Minister  to  deprive  him  of  it.  I  han 
reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Palmerston  himself  regretted  that  h( 
had  not  in  this  case  risen  above  all  personal  prepossessions,  aiu 
it  is  very  probable  that  such  a  course  might  have  ended  in  ih 
reconciliation  of  two  distinguished  men. 

After  this  disappointment  the  translation  from  Oxford  t 
Winchester  could  not  have  been  unwelcome.  While  the  provini 
of  York  would  have  been  replete  with  ancestral  and  family  associ 
tions,  that  of  Winchester  had  been  the  scene  of  all  his  early  kboa 
and  successes,  of  the  happy  married  time,  of  his  firmest  friendshi] 
and  his  elevation  to  its  episcopate  gave  a  local  completeness  to  t 
round  of  his  ecclesiastical  life.  Within  its  range  too  lay  the  hsii 
proprietorship  which  he  much  appreciated,  and  he  often  spoke 
the  combination  of  the  parson  and  the  squire  as  a  most  enjoya 
condition,  and  invented  for  it  the  name  of  "squarson." 

The  only  political  event — as  political  as  ecclesiastical^  in  wh 
in  later  years  he  took  part  was  the  dis-establishment  of  the  Ii 
Church.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  were  aware  with  I 
much  disfavour  he  had  long  looked  at  that  unjust  and  impolitic  in 
tution.  I  well  remember  once  defending  it  on  social  grounds,  i 
also  suggesting  that  it  was  closely  bound  to  the  Church  of  Engla 
"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  unfortunately  very  close ;  but  it  is  a  Mesent 
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tion,  the  dead  witli  tte  living."  I  was  therefore  not  surprised 
le  followed  Mr.  Gladstone  in  that  singular  consequence  of  tlie 
lation  of  Anti-Erastian  Chnrclunanship  with  jealous  Noncon- 
T.  But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  those  to  whom  it  was  the 
;tion  of  the  sacred  home  of  their  social  and  political  existence 
take  the  same  view,  and,  with  a  singular  want  of  previsioD, 
.  choaea  the  previous  year  for  a  prolonged  visit  to  his  dear 
the  Archbishop  of  Dablio,  the  Primate,  the  Bishop  of  Deny, 
ler  dignitaries  of  the  Irish  Church,  in  which  he  had  naturally 
Bceived  with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  friendship.  No 
'  then  that  his  separation  from  the  common  defence  of  the 
les  was  r^arded  with  considerable  ill-will  and  suspicion,  and 
hat  was  really  a  very  earnest  conviction  was  regarded  as  a 
osincerity.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account  he 
ly  never  performed  a  duty  that  give  him  deeper  anxiety  and 
ersonalpain. 

Bishop  woa  notoriously  fond  of  riding,  and  had  the  reput«  of 
I  good  horsenian,  which  was  not  true,  for  he  rode  very  loosely. 
y,  1873,  Lord  Granville,  meeting  him  in  Hyde  Park,  sug- 
that  he  should  spend  a  ^uiet  Sunday  at  his  brother's,  Mr. 
n  Gower's  place  in  Surrey.  They  would  have  horses  to  meet 
t  the  station,  and  would  take  a  pleasant  gallop  over  the  grassy 
lat  lies  between  Dorking  and  Godalming.  The  Bishop  gladly 
id,  and  they  started  on  the  projected  excursion.  After  they 
tinted,  be  talked  of  his  enjoyment  on  horseback  and  mentioned, 
other  incidents,  how  he  had  once  been  riding  with  me  at 
range  in  Hampshire,  and,  seeing  that  my  horse  did  not  suit  me, 
sd  to  exchange,  which  we  did — and  ten  miuutes  afterwards  my 
tumbled  over  a  piece  of  ice,  and  I  fell  and  broke  my  shoulder : 
I  have  often  told  as  an  illustration  of  the  Italian  proverb 
cavalear  con  un  prete."  After  they  had  ridden  some  tune 
fast,  Lord  Granville  asked  the  Bishop  whether  he  was  not 
"  Xot  in  the  least  I  should  never  be  tired  with  such  a  horse 
under  me."  Soon  after  Lord  Granville,  a  little  in  advance, 
a  heavy  thud  behind  him,  and,  turning  round,  saw  the  Bishop 
<m  his  back,  as  if  he  had  turned  over  after  falling.  The 
was  dispatched  to  a  neighbouring  house ;  and  Lord  Granville, 
ling  for  the  Bishop's  pulse,  found,  to  his  horror,  that  none  was 
tible.  He  had  died  instantaneously.  When  Thomas  Oarlyle 
of  It,  he  said,  "  It  must  have  been  a  glad  surprise."  The  news 
d  London  on  Sunday  morning,  and  affected  even  London  in 
)rith  more  than  a  passing  sorrow.  What  it  was  to  those  near 
ar  to  him  it  is  needless  to  say,  but  there  was  a  large  intermediate 
who  felt  that  they  had  lost  a  most  delightful  companion  and 
)le  friend.  Houghtos. 
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"When  one  "  half  Rome "  had  said  its  say  and  "  the  other  Uf 
Rome  "  had  explained  its  views,  **  Tertium  Quid  "  came  forwaid  ia 
the  guise  of  a  person  of  quality  to  instruct  Eminences  and  EzceUenaei 
as  to   the  truth   of  the  tragedy   that  agitated  Italy  nearly  two 
centuries  since.     Mr.  Browning  has  told  us  the  tale,  making  tlie 
dead  past  live  again  through  the  intensity  of  his  gift  of  gemuL 
*'  The  life  in  me  abolished  the  death  of  things."     It  seems,  howerer, 
that  "  Tertium  Quid  "  was  wholly  wrong  in  its  appreciation  of  tta 
facts  that  had  happened.     The  cultivated  and  dispassionate  intelkot 
was  entirely  wide  of  the  mark,  where  vulgar  and  unlettered  folklui 
come  to  arrive  at  the  truth.     This  result  was  probably  an  accideot 
The  poet  lets  us  understand  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  a  matter  i 
chance.    If  feeling,  groping  after  the  truth,  they  found  it,  'twas  "ly 
no  more  skill,  but  luck."    But  still  it  was  so.     The  instructor  VM 
wrong,  although  he  had  had  the  full  advantage  of  hearing  b(A 
sides  before  he  began  to  speak.     Some  temptation  to  error  had  M 
him  astray.     An  initial  fault,  a  certain  obliquity,  mental  or  mofili 
had  warped  his  judgment,  so  that  the  final  conclusion  was  an  elabH 
rate  misunderstanding  of  the  transaction  he  affected  to  explain. 

**  Some  propossession  such  as  starts  amiss, 
By  but  a  hair-breadth  at  the  shoulder-blade, 
The  arm  o*  the  feeler,  dip  he  ne'er  eo  brave ; 
And  so  loads  waveringly,  lots  fall  wide 
0'  tho  mark  his  finger  meant  to  find,  and  fix 
Truth  at  the  bottom,  that  deceptive  speck." 

I  have  often  been  led  to  think  of  "  Tertium  Quid,"  with  his  tak 
of  simpering  in  a  gilded  saloon,  in  reading  the  article  which  tp* 
peared  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  February,  entitled  "  Turkuk 
Facts  and  British  Fallacies."  Four  years  have  passed  of  vehemeAt 
agitation,  and  now  the  writer  of  the  article  is  emboldened  to  bredc 
silence.  We  have  been  fighting  a  great  battle  from  day  to  day,  tli0 
necessities  of  practical  life  not  allowing  us  all  to  stand  aside  whikl 
history  transacts  itself,  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  in  ths 
course  of  such  a  prolonged  struggle  many  false  steps  had  been 
taken,  many  foolish  proposals  had  been  thrown  out,  caught  up,  and 
cast  aside.  The  antecedent  probability  is  strong  that  we  have  becOj 
to  a  great  extent,  engaged  in  a  confused  hurly-burly.  There  ma] 
well  be  an  Intelligence  in  whose  eyes 

*'  We  are  here  as  on  a  darkling  plain 
Swept  with  confused  alarms  of  struggle  and  flight. 
Where  ignorant  armies  clash  by  night." 
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tlior  of  "  Turkish  Facta  and  BritiBh  Fallacies  "  treats  us  ratlier 
y  if  he  does  not  remember  imder  what  harder  conditioDB  we 
tved  and  worked,  than  those  under  which  he  now  Utos  and 
To  be  able  to  suspend  your  judgment  'until  after  the  erent, 
sn  to  tell  OS  what  should  have  been  done,  is  an  advantage  so 
rdinary  that  we  who  have  not  enjoyed  it  might  hope  to  be 
[  with  compassion  by  the  anonymous  critic  who  does  enjoy  it. 
M  if  the  writer  had  not  been  anonymous  he  would  have 
bered  this.  The  responsibility  produced  by  the  reflection 
lose  who  know  him  would  judge  might  have  had  a  useM 
ce.  It  IB  not,  indeed,  obvious  why,  departing  from  the  ordi- 
ule  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  writer  has  sought  anooy- 

There  is  nothing  apparent  in  his  article  calculated  to  make 
Fortable  the  relations  of  a  British  subject  living  in  the  East, 
r  be  that  the  writer  is  an  official  person,  in  whom  it  is  an 
etion  to  publish  his  o[unionB  in  a  Review ;  and  if  this  is  the 
ere  is  nothing  more  to  be  said ;  but  I  confess  I  should  have 
to  have  known  what  are  the  circumstances  that  give  him  a 
o  authority.  Whatever  they  may  be,  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
,  from  an  examination  of  the  article  itself,  that  our  author  is  too 
ike  "Tertium  Quid,"  and  that  his  elaborate  correction  of  our 
Tors  is  a  mere  futility.  I  shall  try  to  make  good  this  opinion, 
would  be  no  justification  otherwise  for  its  expression.  Take 
eervation  in  support  of  it.     We  cannot  read  a  page  without 

diat  there  is  at  times  a  strange  want  of  clearness  and  pre* 
in  the  writer's  language,  apparently  due  to  a  want  of  clear- 
nd  preciaion  in  hia  thoughts.  His  images  are  blurred ;  his 
ces  are  vague  and  confused.     He  describes  the  feelings  he  has 

in  common  with  many  of  hia  fellow  British  subjects  living  in 
mtries  principally  interested.     "  We  have  felt  that  the  diffi- 

in  which  our  own  country  has  become  involved  have  been,  for 
mt  part,  due  to  an  agitation  of  doctrinaires,  which  an  absence 

requisite  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  political  opponents 
'eddiem  incapable  of  grappling  with."  This  sentence  cannot 
Qstrued  grammatically ;  but  we  may  guess  at  the  author's 
ng  by  supposing  that  "  them "  refers  not  to  the  obnoxious 
rinaires,"  as  it  should  do,  but  to  the  inefficient  opponents  of 
doctrinaires.  But  why  are  the  poor  doctrinaires  to  bear  most 
i  brunt  of  the  blame  of  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen? 
r  it  may  be  equally  dirided  between  them  and  their  oppo- 

vho,  though  possessed  of  place  and  power,  have  not  the 
ledge  requisite  to  silence  foolish  agitators.     This  may  appear 

criticltm ;  but  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  important,  because  it 
is  the  bias  which  misleads  die  writer  from  the  beginning.  The 
preposseasion,  though  but  a  hair's  breadth,  is  there. 
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Let  U3  see  how  he  pursues  his  reflections.  To  Englishmen  abroad, 
he  says,  England  has  presented  ''  the  appearance  of  a  ship  suddenly 
overtaken  by  a  storm,  in  which  one  half  of  the  crew  were  doing  all 
they  could  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  other  half  to  navigate  it) 
thereby  bringing  out  into  painful  relief  the  inexperience  and  want  of 
nautical  skill  of  the  latter."  Here  the  writer  begins  welL  By  ibe 
precipitation  of  the  Eastern  question  England  was  like  a  ship  caog^ 
in  a  storm,  and  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  accuracy  of  the  dedaiap 
tion  that  the  working  crew — calling  it  half  the  crew  is  odd — we» 
at  once  convicted  of  inexperience  and  want  of  nautical  skill ;  ht 
before  we  can  blame  others  for  trying  to  interfere  with  them,  w 
must  at  least  bethink  ourselves  of  what  would  have  been  the  coMe* 
qucnces  if  these  inexperienced  and  unskilful  persons  had  been  left  ti 
themselves,  and  we  must  make  some  attempt  to  test  the  value  of  flu 
ideas  of  navigation  of  those  who  tried  to  supersede  them.  Tb 
writer's  image  is  for  his  own  purpose  insufficient.  I  should  say  h 
does  not  sec  it,  and  it  fades  away  before  the  field  is  filled.  Let  ni 
indicate  one  way  of  completing  the  picture,  without,  however,  aakiig 
the  reader  to  accept  it  at  once  as  an  accurate  representation  of  wlnl. 
should  have  been  seen.  The  ship  is  caught  in  a  storm,  and  the  cni 
is  without  experience  or  skill.  What  do  they  try  to  do?  An 
they  holding  a  course  that  must  bring  the  craft  upon  the  rocbf 
Are  they  simply  driving  before  the  gale  P  Those  who  tried  tl 
interfere  believed  that  we  were  rushing  towards  the  breakers ;  aai 
though  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  their  own  alternative  eonztt 
adopted — which  would  have  been  the  best  thing  that  could  hm 
happened — they  did  succeed  in  diverting  the  ship  from  the  cooni 
the  crew  had  planned,  thus  saving  it  from  the  imminent  risk,  if  tf^ 
the  certainty,  of  a  great  calamity. 

Let  us  understand  what  the  conditions  of  affairs  were  when  ftl 
Eastern  question  became  urgent.    The  situation  was  one  of  great  difr 
culty,  and  no  fair  man  will  deny  that  the  Government  were  hampern 
by  the  traditions  of  the  past.     Little  more  than  twenty  years  he&a% 
a  great  war  had  been  fought  to  secure  the  independence  and  integii^ 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.     It  had  been  closed  by  the  Treaty  of  18%^ 
and  supplemented  by  another  treaty  between  three  of  the  partifl 
to  the  first,  assuring  this  independence  and  integrity.     These  all 
substantial  facts.    They  were  among  the  prime  data  of  the  situatiflit  ] 
Another  fact  may  be  mentioned,  though  it  had  no  real  importano^ 
because  it  has  been  often  insisted  upon  by  inferior  disputants.    SoDM 
five  years  before   the  revival  of  the  Eastern  question   as  one  oi 
urgency,  the  Great  Powers  had  agreed  to  a  modification  of  one  d 
the  minor  details  of  the  Treaty  of  1856,  and  had  formally  confimiei 
the  rest  without  discussing  or  reviewing  them.      This  subaidiuj 
agreement  neither  added  to  nor  detracted  from  the  strengUi  of  tbi 
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pnlatioiu  and  covenanta  of  the  origimtl  treaty.  It  left  them 
wen.  It  most  be  added  that  under  the  principal  Treaty  of 
e  Powera  estered  into  no  separate  engagements  vith  the 

0  protect  hia  empire,  and  to  the  second  treaty  he  was  not  a , 
This  was  the  legal  sitoation  when  the  Eastern  qoeetion 
■ed.  Throoghont  1875  there  were  disorders  in  Bosnia  and 
vina  more  or  less  exciting  attention  in  England.  They  con- 
tiroDghoat  the  summer  of  1876  with  an  evident  tendency  to 
ew  troobles.     Nevertheless  parties  were  not  arrayed  in  Par- 

The  Ministry  declined  to  accede  to  the  Berlin  Memo- 
withont  complaint  from  their  opponents,  and  the  session 
lietly.  The  Bnlgarian  atrocities  had  happened,  but  had  not 
attention.  If  I  coold  speak  with  the  anonymona  writer  of 
th,  it  is  to  this  time  I  would  ask  him  to  direct  his  attention, 
temper  should  an  English  statesman  charged  with  the  con^ 
affairs  have  approached  what  came  after  ?  He  remembers 
aean  war.  He  remembers  the  Treaty  of  1856.  He  takes 
the  &Gt  that  the  Emperors  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Bnasia 
(ited  England  to  join  in  a  memorandum  prescribing  to  the 
ertain  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the  restoration  of  order  in 
irbed  provinces,  with  an  indication  that  more  enei^tic  steps 
taken  if  the  memorandum  fails.  He  takes  note  of  the  con- 
i  France.  He  most  take  note  also  of  the  change  of  feeling 
.  The  nation  had  been  practically  nnanimoos  in  sustaining 
lean  war,  bat  a  feeling  had  gradually  arisen  of  the  hopeleas- 
iny  regeneration  of  Turkish  administration,  and  this  feeling 
idly  developed  nnder  the  influence  of  the  suspension  of  pay- 
interest  on  the  Turkish  debt.     The  men  who  opposed  the 

1  war  had  gained  in  influence,  and  their  ideas  had  penetrated 
part  of  the  nation.  It  was  evident  that  a  national  support  of 
X  war  could  not  be  relied  upon.     It  must  have  been  doubtful 

more  than  half  the  nation  would  not  have  been  found  resist- 
Ki^estion  of  such  an  enterprise.    And  how  was  the  situation 

1  within  the  Ottoman  empire  ?  The  writer  of  "  Turkish  Facts 
tiah  Fallacies  "  can  supply  the  answer.  He  writes  that  it  is  the 
to  say  that  no  progress  has  been  made  since  1856,  bat  this 
true  in  a  sense.     Whether  the  sense  in  which  the  statement 

2  made  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  true  is  a  pertinent  question 
I  not  stop  t«  examine.  In  what  sense  is  it  true  ?  The 
'  own  language  is,  "  Turkey  has  made  immense  progress 
that  period,  though  it  has  not  been  due  to  any  reform  in  the 
■tration.     That  is  worse  at  this  moment  than  it  has  ever 

As  we  read  on,  however,  we  find  that  the  phrase  "  Turkey 
^  progress  "  is  loose  and  misleading.  The  Christian  popula- 
te idvanoed ;  the  Moslems  have  gone  back.    "  The  Moslem 
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and   the   Christian   population    gradually   changed  their  podtioni 

relatively  to   one  another The  proportion  of  Modem  to 

Christian,  never  more  than  one  to  three,  has  been  coiutantlj 
diminishing."  Still  further  on,  after  a  statement  that  "wheailie 
voracious  Zaptiehs  came  sweeping  down  on  a  Christian  village,  all  ih 
papers  in  England  were  ringing  with  their  ferocity*' — a  singukfy 
inaccurate  statement,  all  the  papers  in  England  having  treated  local 
administration  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  unanimous  neglect  dniof 
the  period  spoken  of — we  read  the  sum  of  the  matter : — 

**So  fur,  then,  from  the  position  of  the  Christians  being  worse  than  a 
old  time,  or  the  oppression  from   which  they  suffered  being  greater,  it  Hi 
precisely  the  reverse.     Their  condition  had  improved  beyond  all  expectatko— ! 
at  tho  expense  of  the  Moslems — and  it  was  just  because  they  saw  the  IfttBJ 
diminishing  so  rapidly  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence,  and  had  thai*] 
solves  profited  so  much  by  the  schools  which  had  been  introduced,  the  impfoidj 
facilities  of  communication  which  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  ooontij,! 
the  support  which  they  had  received  from  tho  foreign  consuls,  that  they 
to  imagine  that  the  time  had  come  to  rebel  against  the  Government.    StiUi 
would  not  have  ventiu^  upon  this  step — and  it  would  have  been  hi 
for  them  had  they  postponed  it — ^had  it  not  been  for  the  persistent  ii 
and  agitation  of  the  Pan-Slav  agencies,  and  the  assurances  which  they 
received  for  years,  that  Russia  would  come  to  their  assistance  in  case  ofi 
insurrection." 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  persistent  confusion  of  this  vmt^ 
his  next  words  are,  '^  The  same  assurances  given  now  by  the 
Power  to  the  revolutionary  peasantry  in  Ireland,  &c./'  as  if 
Slav  agencies  were  identical  with  the  power  of  Russia — a 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  own  language  a  little  further  on :  **B 
is  now  universally  admitted  that  Russia  had  no  desire  to  enter 
a  war  which  was  ultimately  forced  upon  her  by  popular  outoy* 
Can  there  be  clearer  evidence  that  this  critic  does  not  see  whsl 
is  talking  about,  that  he  uses  language  without  any  distinct  preeeik 
ment  of  its  meaning  being  actually  in  his  mind  P  To  return,  hov^ 
ever,  to  the  larger  extract.  I  do  not  admit  its  complete  hccam/fi 
but  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Christian  populations  had  im 
in  condition  and  in  strength,  and  were  stirred  by  the  consciousiui^ 
of  it.  It  is  also  true  that  Pan-Slav  volunteers  encouraged  thcflii 
and  there  was  a  possibility  that  the  Czar  would  be  forced  bf 
popular  outcry  to  intervene  in  arms.  The  Engb'sh  statesman  win 
is  weighing  the  situation  knows  these  things,  and  if  he  hat  an] 
acquaintance  with  history  he  knows  also  that  for  two  centuries  tli 
Moslem  power  has  been  a  retreating  wave.  From  province  after  pro 
vince  the  domination  of  the  Sultan  has  been  slowly  withdraw! 
Collecting  all  these  facts  together,  and  deliberating  with  himself  as  I 
the  policy  he  should  pursue,  what  ought  to  have  been  the  prival 
determination  of  the  English  statesman  even  before  the  Bolgaxxs 
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>  excited  the  pasnon  of  English  people  ?  With  the  English 
ivided  and  disinclined  to  renew  the  old  conflict ;  with  the 
eat  Powers  disabled  from  action  or  convinced  of  the  neceosity 
ig  some  compulsion  on  the  Forte ;  with  the  power  of  the 

administration  so  enfeebled  that  no  real  attempt  could  be 
redace  to  order  a  coaple  of  proTinces,  nearly  half  of  the 
ats  of  which  were  Moslem ;  with  Christians  in  other  pro- 
[nice  as  numerous  and  as  wealthy  as  their  Moslem  neigh- 
rnt  on  escaping  &om  the  authority  of  Constantinople ;  with 
ilunteers  proffering  present  aid  and  national  assistance  in 
eed  from  Busaia — how  was  it  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 

time  had  come  when  another  step  mnst  be  taken  in  the 
3  of  Soatb-eastem  Europe  ?  Jealousy  of  Rnaaia,  fear  of 
andizement  of  the  power  of  the  Czar,  was  the  single  argu- 
unst  ^cilitating  this  process ;  but  since  it  was  plain  that  the 
lent  of  the  drama  could  not  be  hindered,  it  appeared  on 
1  that  the  wisest  way  of  checking  the  growth  of  Kussian 
I  was  to  withdraw  the  newly  emancipated  provinces  from 
ice  on  the  power  of  Bossia.  Lord  Derby  had  indicated 
i  of  policy  more  than  tea  years  before.  The  time  had 
br  its  practical  adoption.  If  I  revert  to  the  image  of  the 
nght  ship,  I  should  say  that  the  statesmen  who  clang  to 
policy  were  like  mariners  running  on  a  lee-diore,  and  that 
ire  happily  withstood,  thus  preventing  a  miserable  ship- 

niter  of  last  month — perhaps  &om  his  long  residence 
-seems  to  have  foi^tten  the  conditions  of  political  action  in 
ea.  I  cannot  recognise  in  his  review  any  accurate  apprecia- 
he  divisiona  of  opinion  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1876-7. 
bable  that  no  two  men  then  thonght  exactly  alike.  It  is 
hat  no  formula  was  invented  that  expressed  the  opinions  of 
members  of  either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State.  Mr. 
le  had  talked  of  driving  the  official  Turks  "  bag  and  bag- 
nt  of  Europe,  bat  bis  plan  was  not  adopted  by  the  Liberal 
ad  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ardent  of  its  members  were 
to  the  emancipation  of  European  Turkey  up  to  the  line 
tslkans.  Some  kind  of  guarantee  might  be  obtained — ^more 
rustworthy — against  the  repetition  of  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
as  not  expected  that  their  scene  would  be  released  from  the 
tratioQ  of  the  Forte.  There  was,  however,  one  issue  which 
livided  the  nation.  One  part,  the  Prime  Minister  at  their 
ado  it  their  policy  to  maintain  the  independence  and  in- 
if  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the  other  part  dismissed  this  as  an 
icable  object,  and  accepted  or  desired  the  partial  disintegra- 
the  Ottoman  dominions.     To  keep  the  limits  of  the  Sultan's 
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authority  unaltered  or  to  see  them  abridged  was  the  issue  bef< 

Among  those  whose  policy  was  to  keep  territorial  limits  und: 

many  never  intended  to  fight  for  it.    We  know  that  Lord  Can 

and  Lord  Derby  did  not.     I  am  bold  to  believe  that  Sir  S 

Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross  never  entertained  the  intention.  I  st 

suspect  that  Lord  Bcaconsfield  did  not.     He  so  excited  the 

mind  that  something  had  to  be  done,  and  as  Lord  Derby  wot 

consent  to  it,  Lord  Derby  was  dropped ;  and  there  was  a  risk 

time  that  growing  excitement  might  precipitate  war^  but  I 

believe  that  even  in  the  supreme  moment  when  Lord  Beacc 

threatened  to  retire  from  Berlin  if  the  right,  that  never  has 

be  exercised,  of  the  Sultan  to  garrison  the  Balkans  was  not  a 

the  English  Prime  Minister  intended  war.     On  the  other  h 

those  who  desired  a  retrocession  of  the  Turkish  border,  an  im] 

section  of  the  Liberal  party  refused  to  countenance  the  sugj 

of  war  as  a  means  towards  it ;  the  official  leaders  of  the  p 

avoiding  the  use  of  the  ugly  word— committed  themselves  to  n 

beyond  a  readiness  to  join  all  the  Great  Powers  in  coercing  1 

while  a  minority  of  the  party  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a 

ness  to  co-operate  with  Hussia  alone  in  this  enterprise.    L 

back  three  years,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed  now  that  the 

of  those  who  desired  to  see  the  independence  and  integrity 

Ottoman  empire  upheld  wholly  failed.     They  may,  indeed,  sa 

failed  in  their  objects  through  the  opposition  of  their  enemi( 

it  is  very  difficult  to  argue  as  to  what  might  have  been,  had  c 

stances  been  other  than  they  were ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  sta' 

to  measure  all  the  forces  against  him,  and  a  complaint  that  '. 

prevented  from  doing  what  he  tried  to  do  is  a  confession  tl 

made  a  mistake  in  the  measurement  of  conflicting  forces. 

suppose,  however,  that  this  policy  had  been  allowed  to  be  sue 

— ^would  this  bo  better  than  what  has  happened  P    The  policy 

have  succeeded  in  preventing  war  altogether.    Lord  Beaco 

came  back  from  Berlin  avowing  this ;  I  do  not  know  whethe 

still  of  this  opinion.     The  writer  on  Turkish  facts  holds  thi 

mere  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  would  have  been  a  useless 

dient.      Had  England  accepted  the  Berlin  Memorandum  < 

Porte  agreed  to  the  terms  drawn  up  at  the  Constantinople  Conic 

the  result,  he  says,  would  have  been  the  preparation  of  a  p 

m(igazine  with  a  spark-striking  machine  at  work  in  the  middl< 

An  explosion  would  have  been  inevitable.     As  our  writer  hoL 

opinion,  he  can  scarcely  object  to  the  prudence  of  those  whc 

stood  the  policy  he  condemns.     It  would  necessarily,  in  his  o] 

have  been  imwise  if  war  had  been  undertaken  to  maintai 

existing  situation.    A  result  that  must  be  condemned  if  ol 

for  nothing,  must  be  still  more  loudly  condemned  if  porohaaed 

cost  of  a  war  between  two  great  nations. 
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haa  onr  critic  to  say  of  the  policy  of  coercion,  Thich 
Tpng  conditions  was  adopted  by  bo  many  of  the  Liberal 
He  makes  two  remarks  on  it.  The  first  is  that  its  ap- 
rere  led  astray  by  the  false  notion  that  the  Christian 
a{  European  Turkey  is  individually  a  better  man  than 
em  peasant.  Some  may  haTe  fallen  into  this  error,  so 
is  an  error,  bnt  it  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
coerdoQ.  The  aim  of  that  policy  was  to  itee  the  inhabi- 
he  Slav  provinces  of  all  creeds — Moslem  and  Christian — 
tieh  administration,  which  our  critic  confesses  to  be  hope- 
[  and  yearly  getting  worse.  The  writer — ^being  ont  of  Eng- 
rhaps  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  "  bag  a^ 
"  referred  to  the  pashas.  The  meetings  held  during  the  sgita- 
e  autumn  of  1876  demanded  the  autonomy  of  Bolgaria,  and 
iw  of  thoBC  who  took  part  in  the  meetings  might  have  been 
ifine  the  autonomy  they  desired,  they  knew  that  it  involved 
Bulgaria  adrift  from  Constantinople.  More  instructed 
new  the  difficulties  of  establishing  antonomous  institations, 
writer,  whose  panacea  is  the  establishment  of  a  Turkish 
at  with  Christians  and  Moslems,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Slavs 
it  t^^ther,  cannot  think  these  difficulties  insuperable,  and, 
le  experience  of  Bulgaria  is  on  this  point  conclusive.  The 
10  stopped  at  home  are  allowed  to  be  getting  on  comfortably 
Bulgars.  The  writer's  second  observation  on  the  policy  of 
is  one  of  pity  and  hope  that  its  advocates  did  not  realise  the 
t  and  rain  it  has  caused.  This  is  rather  extraordinary. 
ij  of  coercion  was  not  adopted,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
pon  its  advocates  consequences  they  tried  to  avert  by  its 
Suppose  England  had  joined  the  Great  Powers  or  Bnssia 
impelling  the  Porte  to  submit  to  their  joint  counsels.  It 
t  possible  that  there  would  have  been  no  war,  and  a  con- 
settlement  might  have  been  effected  not  leaving  bditnd  it 
^ht&l  perils  which  our  critic  describee  as  now  overhanging 
mains  of  European  Turkey.  My  own  convictiim  is  that 
uld  have  been  no  war,  althon^  it  is  neceesarOy  impossible 
Hub  conclosion.  If  there  had  been  a  war,  it  woold  have 
Tt,  and  much  less  bloody,  so  far  as  reducing  the  Porte  to 
m  was  concerned.  Difficulties  may  have  arisen  in  the  sub- 
ettlement,  bat  why  need  these  difficulties  have  been  greater 
■e  involved  in  the  redaction  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefaoo 
^eaty  of  Berlin  P  The  policy  of  coercion  did  not  prevail,  aad 
atos  are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  blood- 
y  did  their  best  to  prevent.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should 
ok  from  the  responsibility.  Oar  vrriter,  entirely  in  the 
of  "  Tertinm  Quid,"  first  applies  to  certain  worthy  persons 
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the  nickname  of  humanitarians,  and  then  scolds  them  for  \ 
arrogance  in  monopolising  a  name  which,  so  far  as  I  know, 
never  assumed.  It  is  strange  that  clever  men  are  not  clever  en* 
to  repress  the  annoyance  they  feel  at  the  sight  of  simple  pietj 
benevolence.  I  am  not  myself  a  humanitarian.  Men's  lives  t 
be  used,  and,  when  necessary,  to  be  spent;  and  if  the  can 
adequate  I  am  ready  to  join  in  Wordsworth's  sentiment  at  y 
Byron  affected  to  be  so  shocked,  **  Yea,  Carnage  is  God's  Daugl 
The  loss  of  life,  the  cruelties,  the  barbarities,  the  atrocities,  if 
word  be  preferred,  that  attended  or  followed  the  Russo-Turkisi 
were  in  a  largo  measure,  if  not  altogether,  needless,  since 
might  have  been  prevented  had  men  in  power  had  the  courage 
what  could  be  done  and  what  should  be  done ;  and  upon 
failure  to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  position  must  the  blame  ( 
accumulated  misery  be  laid.  Yet  that  suffering  has  not  been 
out  its  recompense.  The  writer  of  **  Turkish  Facts  "  takes  no  ac 
of  the  good  that  has  been  achieved.  Although  he  never  ventu 
say  as  much,  he  writes  as  if  he  thought  it  would  have  been 
that  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  should  still  be  left  subj 
that  administration  he  so  heartily  condemns.  It  is  not  & 
strike  a  just  balance  when  one  side  of  an  account  is  ^ 
neglected. 

"  Tertiimi  Quid  "  finds  all  English  parties  in  error.  No  one  i 
stood  the  real  secret  of  the  disorders  of  Turkey.  No  one  recoj 
the  true  method  of  curing  them.  We  ought  to  have  know 
the  essential  vice  of  the  situation  was  the  hateful  character  < 
governing  class,  towards  whom,  as  the  common  oppressor^  Mosle 
Christian,  Ottoman  and  Slav,  entertained  a  common  hatred.  ] 
already  given  some  reasons  for  believing  that  on  this  point  E 
politicians  were  not  so  ignorant  as  the  writer  thinks.  Nei 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty  were  altogether  wrong. 
European  Powers  had  "  a  sort  of  dumb  instinct "  of  what  she 
done  when  they  propounded  "Andrassy  notes  and  Berlin  : 
randimis ;  impossible  documents  so  far  as  their  successful  pi 
application  in  Turkey  was  concerned,  but  still  well  meant,  an 
ceived  in  a  desire  to  stave  off  the  crisis  and  let  the  Turkish  Q 
ment  down  as  easily  as  possible."  The  solution  of  the  p: 
should  have  been  postponed.  "  It  would  have  been  better  tl 
Eastern  question  should  not  be  violently  reopened,  but  alloi 
solve  itself  by  the  disintegrating  process,  which  had  been  sappi 
foundation  of  the  empire  ever  since  the  Crimean  war  had 
upon  it  the  agencies  of  modem  civilisation."  And  the  way  t 
off  the  difficulties  lay,  according  to  our  critic,  in  the  adopi 
Midhat  Pasha's  constitution,  or  rather  of  its  principle,  for  to  tl 
stitution  itself  he  does  not  pledge  himself.     In  its  details 
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i  excited  the  passion  of  Engliflh  people  ?  With  the  EogUsh 
[ivided  and  disinclined  to  renew  the  old  conflict ;  with  the 
eat  Powers  disabled  from  action  or  convinced  of  the  necessity 
ig  some  compulsion  on  the  Forte ;    with  the  power  of  the 

administration  so  enfeebled  that  no  real  attempt  conld  be 
reduce  to  order  a  couple  of  proTinces,  nearly  half  of  the 
nts  of  which  were  Moslem ;  with  ChristianB  in  other  pro- 
hrice  as  numerous  and  as  wealthy  as  their  Moslem  neigh- 
:nt  on  escaping  from  the  authority  of  Constantinople ;  with 
)IiiDteer8  proffering  present  aid  and  national  assifitance  in 
leed  from  Russia — how  was  it  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 

time  had  come  when  another  step  mast  be  taken  in  the 
n  of  South-eastern  Europe  ?  Jealousy  of  Russia,  fear  of 
-andizement  of  the  power  of  the  Czar,  was  the  single  argu- 
ainst  facilitating  this  process ;  but  since  it  was  plain  that  the 
neat  of  the  drama  could  not  be  hindered,  it  appeared  on 
a  that  the  wisest  way  of  checking  the  growth  of  Russian 
B  was  to  withdraw  the  newly  emancipated  provinces  from 
nee  on  the  power  of  Russia.  Lord  Derby  had  indicated 
e  of  policy  more  than  ten  years  before.  The  time  had 
for  its  practical  adoption.  If  I  revert  to  the  image  of  the 
Lught  ship,  I  should  say  that  the  statesmen  who  clung  to 
policy  were  like  mariners  nmning  on  a  lee-shore,  and  that 
sre  happily  withstood,  thus  preventing  a  miserable  ship- 
writer  of  last  month — perhaps  from  his  long  residence 
—seems  to  have  forgotten  the  conditions  of  political  action  in 
tea.  I  cannot  recognise  in  his  review  any  accurate  apprecia- 
tbe  divisions  of  opinion  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1876-7. 
>bable  that  no  two  men  then  thought  exactly  alike.  It  is 
that  no  formula  was  invented  that  expressed  the  opinions  of 

members  of  either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State.  Mr. 
ne  had  talked  of  driving  the  official  Turks  "  bag  and  bag- 
ant  of  Europe,  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted  by  the  Liberal 
ind  the  aspirations  of  the  moat  ardent  of  its  members  were 

to  the  emancipation  of  European  Turkey  up  to  the  line 
Balkans.  Some  kind  of  guarantee  might  be  obtained — more 
iTustworthy — against  the  repetition  of  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
ras  not  expected  that  their  scene  would  be  released  from  the 
itnition  of  the  Forte.  There  was,  however,  one  issue  which 
divided  the  nation.  One  part,  the  Prime  Minister  at  their 
Dado  it  their  policy  to  maintain  the  independence  and  in- 
of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the  other  part  dismissed  this  as  an 
ticable  object,  and  accepted  or  desired  the  partial  disintegra- 

the  Ottoman  dominions.     To  keep  the  limits  of  the  Sultan's 
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Ottoman  weakness  ?  It  was  found  in  corrupt  and  debased  s^ 
trations  intriguing  for  the  favour  of  the  Sultan,  upon  whicft  ^ 
existence  depended.  Did  the  constitution  impose  any  real  ci^ 
on  administrations  or  on  the  Sultan  ?  It  afEccted  to  create  a  legtfW 
ture.  The  senators  were  nominated  by  the  Sultan.  The  qualificn 
tions  of  the  deputies  were  subject  to  the  examination  of  ft 
administration.  The  two  chambers  could  vote  upon  no  law  IM 
submitted  by  the  Sultan.  The  chamber  of  deputies  could  ask 
minister  a  question,  but  the  minister  could  postpone  his  answer 
his  discretion.  Tho  ministers  were  responsible  in  that  they  coi 
be  tried  if  the  Sultan  thought  fit.  Even  among  a  free  people  i 
constitution  would  have  been  worthless;  and,  Lord  Salisbury  obsen 
"  There  is  no  probability  of  the  appearance  of  popular  leaders,  i 
would  work  the  liberties  granted,  such  as  they  are,  for  the  purj 
of  restraining  the  Government ;  for  an  unlimited  power  of  exile  is 
a  special  enactment  reserved  to  tho  Sultan,  and  any  person  ex 
loses  his  seat  as  senator  or  deputy."  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  in 
spirit  of  prophecy,  this  power,  as  is  known,  being  soon  exercised  c 
Midliat  himself,  thereby  demonstrating  the  worthlessness  of 
constitution  of  that  Pasha.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  spirit 
resistance  must  precede  constitutions  to  make  them  of  any  val 
Where  there  arc  members  ready  to  hold  a  Speaker  in  his  di 
whatever  message  the  king  may  send ;  where  a  Mirabean,  amid 
tumultuous  approbation  of  his  colleagues,  can  reply  to  the  n 
usher,  "  Go  tell  those  who  sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the  wil 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  bayonets  shall  senJ 
hence !  " — a  constitution  may  supply  the  forms  through  whid 
national  spirit  works  ;  but  three  years  since  this  spirit  did  not  c 
at  Constantinople.  Speeches  may  have  been  delivered,  but  Mid 
was  exiled  and  the  chambers  were  dismissed,  and  there  was  mSA 
word  nor  sign  of  remonstrance.  We  hear  much  and  often 
doctrinaires.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  our  critic  attrib 
most  of  the  blame  of  what  has  happened  in  Turkey  to  some  ] 
doctrinaires.  What  is  a  doctrinaire  ?  I  know  the  ready  answc 
the  candid  friend,  and,  submitting  to  it,  repeat  the  question.  S 
appear  to  hold  that  whoever  is  not  content  with  mere  hand-to-nM 
ways  of  action  is  a  doctrinaire ;  but  I  apprehend  the  true  definitic 
the  irritating  animal  is  one  who  carries  about  the  world  theories 
plans  be  has  excogitated  in  the  closet,  and  seeks  to  apply  t 
everywhere  in  neglect  or  disdain  of  local  circumstances.  If  thi 
correct,  who  is  tho  doctrinaire — he  who  would  solve  the  Eafl 
question  by  an  application  of  a  bastard  copy  of  the  constitutic 
the  second  French  empire  among  a  people  ignorant  of  its  meai 
and  unprepared  for  its  reception,  or  he  who,  studious  of  the  oontio 
of  historic  movement,  watching  and  weighing  the  sway  of  the  fc 
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.\10c1t\e3  excited  the  passion  of  English  people  ?  With  the  English 
a&dou  divided  and  disinclined  to  renew  the  old  conflict ;  with  the 
oAer  Qreat  Powers  disabled  from  action  or  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  putting  some  compulsion  on  the  Porte ;  with  the  power  of  the 
Turkish  administration  so  enfeebled  that  no  real  attempt  could  be 
made  to  reduce  to  order  a  couple  of  provinces,  nearly  half  of  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  Moslem ;  with  Christians  in  other  pro- 
nnces,  thrice  as  numerous  and  as  wealthy  as  their  Moslem  neigh- 
bours, bent  on  escaping  from  the  authority  of  Constantinople ;  with 
eager  volunteers  proffering  present  aid  and  national  assistance  in 
case  of  need  from  Russia — how  was  it  possible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  time  had  come  when  another  step  must  be  taken  in  the 
Kberation  of  South-eastern  Europe  ?  Jealousy  of  Russia,  fear  of 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  power  of  the  Czar,  was  the  single  argu- 
ment against  facilitating  this  process ;  but  since  it  was  plain  that  the 
development  of  the  drama  could  not  be  hindered,  it  appeared  on 
teflection  that  the  wisest  way  of  checking  the  growth  of  Russian 
mfluence  was  to  withdraw  the  newly  emancipated  provinces  from 
dependence  on  the  power  of  Russia.  Lord  Derby  had  indicated 
this  line  of  policy  more  than  ten  years  before.  The  time  had 
Mrived  for  its  practical  adoption.  If  I  revert  to  the  image  of  the 
itonn-caught  ship,  I  should  say  that  the  statesmen  who  clung  to 
the  old  policy  were  like  mariners  running  on  a  lee-shore,  and  that 
fltey  were  happily  withstood,  thus  preventing  a  miserable  ship- 
wreck. 

The  writer  of   last  month — ^perhaps   from  his  long    residence 
abroad — seems  to  have  forgotten  the  conditions  of  political  action  in 
free  states.     I  cannot  recognise  in  his  review  any  accurate  apprecia- 
tion of  the  divisions  of  opinion  in  England  in  the  winter  of  1876-7. 
It  is  probable  that  no  two  men  then  thought  exactly  alike.     It  is 
certain  that  no  formula  was  invented  that  expressed  the  opinions  of 
all  the  members  of  either  of  the  great  parties  of  the  State.     Mr. 
Gladstone  had  talked  of  driving  the  official  Turks  "  bag  and  bag- 
gage"  out  of  Europe,  but  his  plan  was  not  adopted  by  the  Liberal 
partj,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ardent  of  its  members  were 
imiited  to  the  emancipation  of  European  Turkey  up  to  the  line 
sf  the  Balkans.     Some  kind  of  guarantee  might  be  obtained — ^more 
ir  less  trustworthy — against  the  repetition  of  Bulgarian  atrocities, 
iot  it  was  not  expected  that  their  scene  would  be  released  from  the 
dministration  of  the  Porte.     There  was,  however,  one  issue  which 
[early  divided  the  nation.     One  part,  the  Prime  Minister  at  their 
ead,  made  it  their  policy  to  maintain  the  independence  and  in- 
igriiy  of  the  Ottoman  empire ;  the  other  part  dismissed  this  as  an 
ipracticable  object,  and  accepted  or  desired  the  partial  disintegra- 
yn  a£  the  Ottoman  dominions.     To  keep  the  limits  of  the  Sultan's 
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authority  unaltered  or  to  see  them  abridged  was  the  issue  before 

Among  those  whose  policy  was  to  keep  territorial  limits  unchan^ 

many  never  intended  to  fight  for  it.    We  know  that  Lord  Caman 

and  Lord  Derby  did  not.     I  am  bold  to  belieye  that  Sir  Staffc 

Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross  never  entertained  the  intention.  I  strong 

suspect  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not.     He  so  excited  the  pub! 

mind  that  something  had  to  be  done,  and  as  Lord  Derby  would  n 

consent  to  it,  Lord  Derby  was  dropped ;  and  there  was  a  risk  at  o 

time  that  growing  excitement  might  precipitate  war^  but  I  do  s 

believe  that  even  in  the  supreme  moment  when  Lord  Beaconsfie 

threatened  to  retire  from  Berlin  if  the  right,  that  never  has  or  w 

be  exercised,  of  the  Sultan  to  garrison  the  Balkans  was  not  allovt 

the  English  Prime  Minister  intended  war.     On  the  other  hand, 

those  who  desired  a  retrocession  of  the  Turkish  border,  an  importa 

section  of  the  Liberal  party  refused  to  countenance  the  suggestii 

of  war  as  a  means  towards  it ;  the  official  leaders  of  the  party* 

avoiding  the  use  of  the  ugly  word-— committed  themselves  to  nothi] 

beyond  a  readiness  to  join  all  the  Great  Powers  in  coercing  Turk 

while  a  minority  of  the  party  supported  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  reac 

ness  to  co-operate  with  Russia  alone  in  this  enterprise.    Looki] 

back  three  years,  it  must  at  least  be  confessed  now  that  the  poli 

of  those  who  desired  to  see  the  independence  and  integrity  of  t 

Ottoman  empire  upheld  wholly  failed.     They  may,  indeed^  say  ih 

failed  in  their  objects  through  the  opposition  of  their  enemies,  ai 

it  is  very  difficult  to  argue  as  to  what  might  have  been,  had  circtu 

stances  been  other  than  they  were ;  but  it  is  the  part  of  a  stateami 

to  measure  all  the  forces  against  him,  and  a  complaint  that  he  w 

prevented  from  doing  what  he  tried  to  do  is  a  confession  that  ! 

made  a  mistake  in  the  measurement  of  conflicting  forces.    Let 

suppose,  however,  that  this  policy  had  been  allowed  to  be  succesif 

— ^would  this  bo  better  than  what  has  happened  P    The  policy  mig 

have  succeeded  in  preventing  war  altogether.    Lord  Beaconsfie 

came  back  from  BerUn  avowing  this ;  I  do  not  know  whether  he 

still  of  this  opinion.     The  writer  on  Turkish  facts  holds  that  il 

mere  maintenance  of  the  statics  quo  would  have  been  a  useless  ex^ 

dient.      Had  England  accepted  the  Berlin  Memorandum  or  t 

Porte  agreed  to  the  terms  drawn  up  at  the  Constantinople  Conf eren 

the  result,  he  says,  would  have  been  the  preparation  of  a  powc 

m(igazine  with  a  spark-striking  machine  at  work  in  the  middle  of 

An  explosion  would  have  been  inevitable.     As  our  writer  holds  t 

opinion,  he  can  scarcely  object  to  the  prudence  of  those  who  wi 

stood  the  policy  he  condemns.     It  would  necessarily,  in  his  opiiu 

have  been  unwise  if  war  had  been  undertaken  to  mftinffl^Ti 

existing  situation.    A  result  that  must  be  condemned  if  obtai] 

for  nothing,  must  bo  still  more  loudly  condemned  if  porchaBed  at 

cost  of  a  war  between  two  great  nations. 
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t  has  ODT  critic  to  aay  of  the  policy  of  coercion,  which 
nuTisg  conditions  vae  adopted  by  so  many  of  the  Liberal 
He  makes  two  remarks  on  it.  The  first  is  that  its  ap- 
were  led  astray  by  the  false  notion  that  the  Christian 
of  Enropean  Turkey  is  individoally  a  better  man  than 
slem  peasant.  Some  may  have  fallen  into  this  error,  ao 
it  is  an  error,  bnt  it  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
if  coercioD.  The  aim  of  that  policy  was  to  free  the  inhabi- 
'  the  Slav  provinces  of  all  creeds— Moslem  and  Christian — 
irkish  administration,  which  our  critic  confesses  to  be  hope- 
ad  and  yearly  getting  worse.  The  writer — ^beiag  out  of  Eng- 
■erhape  does  not  know  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  phrase,  "bag  and 
;,"  referred  to  the  pashas.  The  meetings  held  during  the  agita- 
he  antnmn  of  1876  demanded  the  antonomy  of  Bulgaria,  and 
few  of  those  who  took  part  in  the  meetings  might  have  been 
dc£ne  the  autonomy  they  desired,  they  knew  that  it  involved 
Bulgaria  adrift  from  Constantinople.  More  instructed 
knew  the  difficulties  of  establishing  autonomous  institutions, 
'  writer,  whose  panacea  is  the  establishment  of  a  Tnrkish 
lent  with  Christians  and  Moslems,  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Slavs 
in  it  together,'cannot  think  these  difficulties  insuperable,  and, 
the  experience  of  Bulgaria  is  on  this  point  conclusive.  The 
rho  stopped  at  home  are  allowed  to  be  getting  on  comfortably 
e  Bnlgan.  The  writer's  second  observation  on  the  policy  of 
I  is  one  of  pity  and  hope  that  its  advocates  did  not  realise  the 
ed  and  min  it  has  caused.  This  is  rather  extraordinary. 
Licy  of  coercion  was  not  adopted,  and  it  is  a  little  hard  to 
upon  its  advocates  consequences  they  tried  to  avert  by  its 
EL  Suppose  England  hod  joined  the  Great  Powers  or  Russia 
L  compelling  the  Porte  to  submit  to  their  joint  counsels.  It 
ist  possible  that  there  would  have  been  no  war,  and  a  caa- 
re  settlement  might  have  been  effected  not  leaving  behind  it 
ightfiil  perils  which  our  critic  describee  as  now  overhanging 
emains  of  European  Turkey.  My  own  conviction  is  that 
'onld  have  been  no  war,  although  it  is  necessarily  impoasible 
e  this  Gonclnaion.  If  there  had  been  a  war,  it  woald  have 
lort,  and  much  less  bloody,  so  far  as  reducing  the  Porte  to 
Qon  was  concerned.  Difficulties  may  have  arisen  in  the  sub- 
t  settlement,  but  why  need  these  difficulties  have  been  greater 
lose  involved  in  the  reduction  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano 
freaty  of  Berlin  ?  The  policy  of  coercion  did  not  prevail,  and 
Kates  are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  reqmnsibility  of  blood- 
ley  did  their  best  to  prevent.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  should 
rink  from  the  responsibility.  Our  writer,  entirely  in  the 
r  of  "Tertitun  Quid,"  first  a^^es  to  certain  worthy  persons 
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the  nickname  of  humanitarians,  and  then  scolds  them  for  tli^ 
arrogance  in  monopolising  a  name  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  ike 
never  assumed.  It  is  strange  that  clever  men  are  not  clever  enoug* 
to  repress  the  annoyance  they  feel  at  the  sight  of  simple  piety  att« 
benevolence.  I  am  not  myself  a  humanitarian.  Men's  lives  are  t 
be  used,  and,  when  necessary,  to  be  spent ;  and  if  the  cause  i 
adequate  I  am  ready  to  join  in  Wordsworth's  sentiment  at  whic 
Byron  affected  to  be  so  shocked,  "  Yea,  Carnage  is  God's  Daughter. 
The  loss  of  life,  the  cruelties,  the  barbarities,  the  atrocities,  if  thj 
word  be  preferred,  that  attended  or  followed  the  Russo-Turkish  wj 
were  in  a  largo  measure,  if  not  altogether,  needless,  since  the 
might  have  been  prevented  had  men  in  power  had  the  couragotose 
what  could  be  done  and  what  should  be  done ;  and  upon  the 
failure  to  rise  to  the  height  of  their  position  must  the  blame  of  th 
accumulated  misery  be  laid.  Yet  that  suffering  has  not  been  witl 
out  its  recompense.  The  writer  of  "  Turkish  Facts  "  takes  no  accsoui 
of  the  good  that  has  been  achieved.  Although  he  never  ventures  t 
say  as  much,  he  writes  as  if  he  thought  it  would  have  been  bettt 
that  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Roumelia  should  still  be  left  subject  t 
that  administration  he  so  heartily  condemns.  It  is  not  easy  t 
strike  a  just  balance  when  one  side  of  an  account  is  whdl; 
neglected. 

"  Tertium  Quid  "  finds  all  English  parties  in  error.  No  one  uadei 
stood  the  real  secret  of  the  disorders  of  Turkey.  No  one  recogiii» 
the  true  method  of  curing  them.  We  ought  to  have  known  tb 
the  essential  vice  of  the  situation  was  the  hateful  character  of  ^ 
governing  class,  towards  whom,  as  the  common  oppressor,  Moslem  as 
Christian,  Ottoman  and  Slav,  entertained  a  common  hatred.  I  bat 
already  given  some  reasons  for  believing  that  on  this  point  Engli> 
politicians  were  not  so  ignorant  as  the  writer  thinks.  Next,  tl 
methods  of  meeting  the  difficulty  were  altogether  wrong.  Otk< 
European  Powers  had  "  a  sort  of  dumb  instinct "  of  what  should] 
done  when  they  propounded  "Andrassy  notes  and  Berlin  meiD 
randums ;  impossible  documents  so  far  as  their  successful  practif 
application  in  Turkey  was  concerned,  but  still  well  meant,  and  oo 
ceived  in  a  desire  to  stave  off  the  crisis  and  let  the  Turkish  Gh)vei 
ment  down  as  easily  as  possible."  The  solution  of  the  proU* 
should  have  been  postponed.  "  It  would  have  been  better  that  1 
Eastern  question  should  not  be  violently  reopened,  but  allowed 
solve  itself  by  the  disintegrating  process,  which  had  been  sapping 
foundation  of  the  empire  ever  since  the  Crimean  war  had  for 
upon  it  the  agencies  of  modem  civilisation."  And  the  way  to  st 
off  the  difficulties  lay,  according  to  our  critic,  in  the  adoption 
Midhat  Pasha's  constitution,  or  rather  of  its  principle,  for  to  the  c 
stitution  itself  he  does  not  pledge  himself.     In  its  details  it 
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iltogether  faulty,  but  in  its  idea  it  was  sound.     This  is  as  simple  as 
a  suggestion  that  men  might  escape  from  a  sinking  ship  in  a  boat 
letting  in  water  at  every  seam,  because  the  idea  of  a  boat  is  good. 
Nor  is  the  starting  point  of  our  writer  a  whit  better.     The  belief 
that  any  set  of  English  politicians  wished  to  precipitate  the  Eastern 
<lue6tion  proves  that  he  has  lived  very  much  abroad.     It  is  comfort- 
ing to  find  that  the  authors  of  the  Andrassy  Note  and  of  the  Berlin 
Memorandum  were  as  ignorant  of  the  practical  action  to  be  adopted 
as  oonelves,  and  yet  one,  at  least,  of  those  diplomatic  documents 
was  inspired   by  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of 
the  problem  as  that  to  which  the  anonymous  writer  pretends.     But, 
patting  this  aside,  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  if  the 
authors  of  these  documents  had  a  dumb  instinct  leading  them  to  a 
desire  to  stave  off  the  crisis,  English  politicians  of  all  parties  dis- 
tinctly recognised  this  as  an  aim  to  be  pursued.     They  held  back 
as  long  as  they  could ;  nay,  the  English  Government  held  back  to 
the  last.     The  Chancellors  of  Austria,  of  Russia,  or  of  Germany, 
Alight  excogitate  proposals.     The  English  Foreign  Secretary  wished 
to  put  off  the  whole  matter.     The  ordinary  work  of  an  English 
fliimster  is  overwhelming,  and  Lord  Melbourne's  well-known  ques- 
tion expresses  the  habitual  temper  of  the  class.     The  first  thought 
«f  each  is — "  Can't  it  be  left  alone  !  "    There  was  as  little  eager- 
nesB  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  raise  the  question  as  on  the 
(art  of  the  Government.     Two  sessions  passed  while  it  simmered 
*nd  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  other  Powers  said  that  it  would  boil 
<yTer,  and  urged  action,  and  still  the  Ministry  held  back  and  the 
Opposition  did  not  blame  them.     Up  to  the  last  we  took  no  inter- 
luitional  action.    The  time  of  ebullition  would  not  stop  to  suit  our 
^venience,  and  all  that  was  in  fact  done  by  the  power  of  England 
vas  to  reduce  in  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  way  at  Berlin  the  liberality 
<^the  settlement  provisionally  agreed  upon  at  San  Stefano.     The 
^aggestion  that  England,  officially  or  imofficially,  through  the  Govem- 
^t  or  through  the    Opposition,  or  through  any  section  of  the 
%K)sition,  helped  to  precipitate  the  Eastern  question  is  so  ludicrous 
*  to  endanger  aU  lingering  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  man 
the  hazards  it. 

The  crisis  ought  to  have  been  postponed,  and  in  the  acceptance  of 
Jlidhat's  constitution  lay  the  means  of  delay.  The  answer  to  the 
£nt  declaration  has  been  already  given.  We  could  not  postpone  the 
cnina.  As  to  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Midhat's  constitu- 
!ioa  was  unanimously  rejected  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  Con- 
kntinople  Conference,  among  whom  were  the  resident  ambassadors, 
resumably  possessed  of  some  degree  of  local  knowledge.  The  most 
orough  exposure  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  constitution  was  made 
'  Ix>rd  Salisbury.    What,  according  to  the  writer,  was  the  cause  of 
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Ottoman  weakness  ?  It  was  found  in  corrupt  and  debased  adminifi 
trations  intriguing  for  the  favour  of  the  Sultan,  upon  which  thei 
existence  depended.  Did  the  constitution  impose  any  real  check 
on  administrations  or  on  the  Sultan  ?  It  affected  to  create  a  legisk 
ture.  The  senators  were  nominated  by  the  Sultan.  The  qualified 
tions  of  the  deputies  were  subject  to  the  examination  of  tl 
administration.  The  two  chambers  could  vote  upon  no  law  im 
submitted  by  the  Sultan.  The  chamber  of  deputies  could  ask 
minister  a  question,  but  the  minister  could  postpone  his  answer  i 
his  discretion.  The  ministers  were  responsible  in  that  they  cou 
be  tried  if  the  Sultan  thought  fit.  Even  among  a  free  people  tl 
constitution  would  have  been  worthless;  and,  Lord  Salisbury  observe 
"  There  is  no  probability  of  the  appearance  of  popular  leaders,  wl 
would  work  the  liberties  granted,  such  as  they  are,  for  the  porpo 
of  restraining  the  Government ;  for  an  unlimited  power  of  exile  is  1 
a  special  enactment  reserved  to  the  Sultan,  and  any  person  exil 
loses  his  seat  as  senator  or  deputy."  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  in  t 
spirit  of  prophecy,  this  power,  as  is  known,  being  soon  exercised  ot 
Midhat  himself,  thereby  demonstrating  the  worthlessness  of  t 
constitution  of  that  Pasha.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  spirit 
resistance  must  precede  constitutions  to  make  them  of  any  valm 
Where  there  are  members  ready  to  hold  a  Speaker  in  his  cba 
whatever  message  the  king  may  send ;  where  a  Mirabeau,  amid  i 
tumultuous  approbation  of  his  colleagues,  can  reply  to  the  roy 
usher,  "  Go  tell  those  who  sent  you  that  we  are  here  by  the  will* 
the  people,  and  that  nothing  but  the  force  of  bayonets  shall  sendi 
hence ! '' — a  constitution  may  supply  the  forms  through  whidi  * 
national  spirit  works  ;  but  three  years  since  this  spirit  did  not  esii 
at  Constantinople.  Speeches  may  have  been  delivered,  but  MidW 
was  exiled  and  the  chambers  were  dismissed,  and  there  was  neitltf 
word  nor  sign  of  remonstrance.  We  hear  much  and  often  • 
doctrinaires.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  our  critic  attribri>' 
most  of  the  blame  of  what  has  happened  in  Turkey  to  some  poof 
doctrinaires.  "What  is  a  doctrinaire?  I  know  the  ready  answer* 
the  candid  friend,  and,  submitting  to  it,  repeat  the  question.  8oi* 
appear  to  hold  that  whoever  is  not  content  with  mere  liand-to-iD0<^ 
ways  of  action  is  a  doctrinaire.;  but  I  apprehend  the  true  definition^' 
the  irritating  animal  is  one  who  carries  about  the  world  theories  tf" 
plans  he  has  excogitated  in  the  closet,  and  seeks  to  apply  ibtf^ 
everywhere  in  neglect  or  disdain  of  local  circumstances.  I£  thiib 
correct,  who  is  the  doctrinaire — he  who  would  solve  the  Easftfl 
question  by  an  application  of  a  bastard  copy  of  the  oon8tLtati<m 
the  second  French  empire  among  a  people  ignorant  of  its  meanii 
and  unprepared  for  its  reception,  or  he  who,  studious  of  the  oontuHii 
of  historic  movement,  watching  and  weighing  the  sway  of  tiiie  fim 
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within,  and  of  the  no  less  important  forces  without,  European  Turkey, 
proposes  a  course  of  action  which,  neglected  when  thus  suggested,  is 
presently  fulfilled  and  justified  by  the  independent  development  of 
the  forces  that  had  been  watched  and  weighed  ? 

It  will  be  objected  that  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  power  of  Russia.  Tho  writer  in  the  Fortyiightly 
Eeriew  of  last  month  said  very  little  about  this.  The  detachment 
of  mind,  which  should  be  made  easier  by  living  abroad,  has  perhaps 
allowed  him  to  escape  from  the  side- world  of  terror  in  which  some  of 
our  publicists  at  home  appear  to  dwell  habitually.  Popular  feeling 
on  the  subjespt  of  Russia  has  been,  beyond  contradiction,  a  considerable 
fector  in  the  transactions  of  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The 
ordinary  temper  of  Englishmen  towards  Russia  is  probably  one  of 
indifference.  It  cannot  be  said  that  anxiety  or  animosity  has  any 
permanent  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  traditional  policy  of  the 
aristocratic  or  Tory  party  was  one  of  friendship.  The  Northern 
Empire  was  recognised  as  an  incarnation  of  authority,  and  a  persistent 
repressor  of  the  revolutionary  temper,  which  had  demonstrated  its 
power  in  the  most  effectual  way  in  the  help  it  rendered  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  first  Napoleon.  When  tho  Czar  Nicholas  visited  this 
wnmtry  in  1844,  he  was  welcomed  with  something  like  efiusive 
loyalty  by  Tory  nobles,  for  whose  position  he  felt  an  admiration  not 
oomixed  with  envy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Crimean  war 
tas  looked  on  with  coldness  by  many  Conservatives,  who  liked  our 
French  ally  very  little,  and  respected  our  Russian  enemy  very  much, 
ttid  some  of  them  openly  opposed  it  fipom  first  to  last.  On  the  other 
ode,  tho  mass  of  the  most  advanced  Liberals  or  Radicals  of  the  day, 
whose  imagination  had  been  constantly  fired  by  tales  of  Poland's 
wrongs,  and  who  hated  the  despotism  of  Nicholas  with  well-deserved 
iatred,  were  enthusiastic  supporters  of  a  war  directed  against  a 
f ower  they  detested  for  the  very  same  reasons  that  attracted  Tory 
^kdmiration  to  it.  But  a  war  once  undertaken  commonly  draws 
natural  sympathy  along  with  it ;  and  before  the  Crimean  war  had 
Wg  progressed,  it  was  sustained  by  nearly  universal  support.  Mr. 
Bright's  most  eloquent  exhortations,  Mr.  Cobden's  most  lucid 
^BMoning,  were  apparently  spent  in  vain.  Y^t  it  could  not  have 
keen  so.  The  words  of  both  were  pi^obably  received  into  tho  minds 
lad  hearts  of  the  younger  generation,  and  their  teaching,  thus 
ittMored  up,  became  spread  abroad  as  years  passed,  and  the  feeling 
rew  that  the  Crimean  war  had  been  fought  to  no  purpose.  Even 
ir  Robert  Peel  has  told  us  how  Mr.  Bright  had  persuaded  him  so 
tat  he  would  never  again  consent  to  any  war  for  the  maintenance 
Tnrkey.  Looking  back  over  the  last  four  years,  it  is  not  so  much 
natter  of  regret  that  an  uninstructed  jealousy  of  Russia  has  been 
monstrated  in  street  and  park  gatherings^  as  of  amazement  and 
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delight  that  it  should  have  been  so  ineffectual.  At  the  time  of  the 
agitation  on  account  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  it  seemed  to  have 
entirely  disappeared.  Those  who  cherished  it  were  fain  to  mutter 
to  themselves  in  secret.  The  crowds  of  all  parties  had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  I  am  expressing  no  admiration  of  the  ebullition  of  that 
autumn.  I  am  not  fond  of  government  by  impulse  and  passion, 
even  when  the  impulses  are  noble  and  the  passion  righteous. 

The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  at  that  time  jealousy  of  Russia 
ceased  to  be  an  active  power ;  and  if,  as  for  a  short  season  seemed 
far  from  unlikely,  we  had  been  then  committed  to  an  alliance 
with  Russia,  the  popidar  and  gossiping  spirit  would  htive  forgotten 
Russian  antipathies,  as  French  antipathies  were  forgotten  in  the 
Crimean  war,  and  would  have  found  its  necessary  food  in  a  con- 
tinuoxis  supply  of  Turkish  misdoings.  All  that  passed  away.  At  a 
critical  moment  a  false  report  of  a  proposal  from  the  Czar  came  to 
us  from  Paris  :  a  feeling  of  anger  and  suspicion  was  aroused ;  ib 
old  sentiment  was  revived,  and  jealousy  of  Russia  became  a  large 
element  in  the  problem.  Yet  it  never  attained  its  old  dimensionfl. 
The  country  remained  so  divided  that  the  Government  would  no! 
assume  an  attitude  of  active  resistance  to  Russia,  even  if  its  members 
were  themselves  agreed  in  wishing  to  do  so.  The  spirit  of  scepticiain, 
which  has  fretted  away  the  terror  of  so  many  bugbears,  has  pene- 
trated the  Cabinet  sufficiently  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  power 
of  Russia  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  constant  apprehension.  For 
these  reasons  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  say  much  here  aW 
the  aggrandizement  of  this  Power  ;  but  it  may  be  confidently  stated 
that  the  power  and  influence  of  Russia  in  South-eastern  Europe  ai« 
very  much  greater  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  policy  i 
co-operation  with  Russia  been  frankly  adopted  three  years  since; 
while  the  discomfiture  inflicted  upon  this  power  and  influence 
by  English  diplomacy  at  Berlin  was  relatively  insignificant 
Assume  that  all  the  reduction  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  to  th 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  due  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  to  vW 
does  it  amount?  It  must  unquestionably  be  galling  to  national 
pride  that  conditions  of  peace  won  by  arms  should  in  any  met' 
sure  ,  be  modified  by  the  urgency  of  the  language  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Powers  that  have  taken  no  part  in  the  contest 
Modifications  are  indeed  often  thus  brought  about,  and,  as  a  conie" 
quence,  the  treaties  which  close  wars  rarely  satisfy  the  popultf 
expectations  of  the  victorious  nation.  It  is  also  true  that  in  this  case 
the  Russian  Government  had  expressly  recognized  the  fact  that  thft 
re- settlement  of  European  Turkey  was  a  matter  of  European  interest, 
and  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  was  treated  as  a  provisional  arrange- 
ment. Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  changes  efEected  at  BerUn 
were  oflfensive  to  Russian  pride.  Does  this  prove  a  diplomatic 
triumph  ?    One  of  the  recognized  maxims  of  diplomaoy,  whether 
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or  priTHte,  is  never  to  woand  the  feelings  of  your  opponent 
some  substantial  advantage  is  to  be  pnrcbased  at  Ihis  cost.  Tbe 
ect  of  tbe  sapposed  affront  to  Bossian  power  has  been  to 

the  national  resolution  in  Hussia  to  go  on  hereafter  with  the 
a  that  Engtiah  jealousy  interrupted.  The  energy  of  Pan-Skvic 
tndinn  received  a  fresh  stimulus  and  not  a.  check  from 
appened.  If  any  substantial  hindrances  had  been  imposed  on 
imption  of  Russian  influence,  these  could  be  set  off  against  the 
d  strength  given  to  Russian  feelings.  Bnt  what  are  they? 
Itan  reserves  the  right  to  garrison  the  Balkans ;  and  the  power 
served  is  about  as  vital  as  that  of  the  crown  to  veto  a  bill 
has  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  reservation  is 
I  and  worthless.  Bulgaria  was  divided  into  two  parts,  with 
mtioQ  that  Eastern  Roumelia  should  remain  under  the  more 
ate  control  of  the  Forte,  hut  the  emancipation  of  Eastern 
Ua  has  not  practically  been  hindered  by  this  arrangement, 
iltan  has  retained  no  strength,  while  the  Bulgarians  are  left 
uch  to  desire  and  to  strive  after.  It  can  scarcely  be  contended 
e  division  of  the  Bulgaria  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  is  in 
n  impediment  to  Russian  propagandism.     Roumania  has  not 

itself  to  be  a  strong  barrier,  but  the  separate  principalities  of 

-ia  and  Wallachia  would  have  been  much  less  strong  in  their 

idence. 

Cowen  is,  however,  represented  to  have  said  in  his  recent 

at  \ewcastle  that  Russia  is  now  farther  off  from  Constanti- 
than  ever;  and  he  attributed  this  result  to  the  policy  of 
[ajesty's  Government.     His  rhetorical  declaration  is  perhqw 

be  taken  literally,  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  understand 
lately  in  what  sense  it  can  be  supposed  to  be  accurate.  There 
)n  to  believe  that  Mr.  Cowen  does  not  refer  to  the  smaU  and 
ng  and  ineffective  variations  of  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano, 
ich  stress  has  been  laid  by  others,  so  much  as  to  the  protrosion 
tria-Hungary  into  Bosnia  as  a  competitor  for  the  succession 
Saltan.     It  must  be  at  once  observed  on  the  controversial  use 

opinion  that  whatever  may  be  the  effective  value  of  the  rivalry 
iggeated,  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  to  claim  its  insertion  as 
Bph  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  or  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  anxiety 
^ria  and  of  Germany  about  the  Danube  has  existed  and  will 
ue  to  exist  independently  of  English  feelings,  and  is  a  ready 
in  all  combinations.  Moreover,  Mr.  Cowen  can  scarcely  believe 
he  present  Empire- Kingdom  of  Austria-Hungary  would  hold 
er  if  overweighted  with  an  extension  to  the  iEgean.  What 
if  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  action  of  a  Power,  supposing  its 
^rencG  otherwise  desirable,  which  is  liable  to  tumble  to  pieces  as 
utcea  P  When  it  became  apparent  more  than  four  years  ago  that 
arte  wu  unable  to  restore  order  in  Bosnia  and  the  Herzegovina, 
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the  occupation  of  these  provinces  by  Austria  was  repeatedly  suf 
but  Count  Andrassy's  action  was  paralyzed  by  the  distractec 
tion  of  Austria-Hungary,  and  i^  was  not  until  the  logic  of  ^ 
made  it  plain  to  the  Magyars  that  the  disintegration  of  Turl 
begun,  that  it  was  possible  to  obtain  both  at  Vienna  and  at  Pest 
for  this  policy  of  occupation.  It  may  be  safely  predicted  th 
who  trust  to  the  action  of  Austria-Hungary  in  future  erne 
will  find  it  too  dilatory  and  too  feeble  to  be  effective.  Th 
opinion,  indeed,  seems  to  point  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Empire-Kingdom  and  the  constitution  of  a  new  agglomerat 
its  centre  of  gravity  farther  east ;  and  it  may  be  asked  whe 
would  not  bo  making  work  in  order  that  it  may  be  unmade 
should  not  the  formation  of  a  Slavonic  Confederation  ha 
directly  contemplated  ?  We  must,  doubtless,  allow  time  foi 
see,  and  to  learn  what  it  is  that  they  see. 

The  proximate   disintegration   of    Turkey  ought   to  ha 

evident  three  years  since.    Lord  Salisbury  must  have  been  C( 

of  it  when  he  was  at  Constantinople  in  December,  1876. 

siblo  ministers  feeling  the  weight  of  their  responsibility 

excused  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation  in  forming  conclus 

the  refusal  to  recognisa  the  necessary  disintegration  of  Turl 

have  been  prompted  in  many  quarters  by  no  sense  of  the  lab 

cares  consequent  upon  this  disintegration,  but  by  a  Strang 

for  the  existing  domination,  or  by  a  fierce  dislike  of  the  agit 

freedom.    Once,  however,  the  necessity  of  disintegration  is  c 

and  after  what  has  happened  it  can  scarcely  be  now  de: 

choice  of  policy  arises — whether  to  assist  in  the  establishmei 

institutions  and  free  states  by  the  side  of  those  that  had  be< 

cipated  in  former  generations,  or  to  resist  the  change  as 

possible  imtil  the  last  moment,  and  then  to  try  to  cripple 

ciency.     The  English  Government  unfortunately  chose  t 

course.     Russia  took  upon  herself  the  whole  duty  of  midwi: 

has  won  a  corresponding  degree  of  gratitude  and  influen 

memory  of  gratitude  may  not  long  survive.     It  has  oft 

imputed  to  nations  that  they  quickly  forget,  although  the  c 

regard  for  France  felt  in  the  United  States  appears  to  be 

against  a  charge  which  might  be  more  truly  laid  against  r< 

sonages  oblivious  of  family  ties.     But  whether  Russia  re 

gratitude  of  the  Bulgarians  or  not,  we  are  in  every  way  pla 

position  of  great  disadvantage  in  the  East  from  the  course 

pursued.     The  freed  states  feel  no  respect  for   us.      Th 

ostentatiously  manifests  disrespect.     The  situation  at  Consti 

is  full  of  difficulties,  and  an  embarrassed  ambassador  vainly 

a  solution  of  the  distracted  problem. 

The  power  of  Russia  and  the  influence  of  Russia  have  i 
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liminished  by  the  policy  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  popular 
teeling  which,  by  the  admission  of  the  anonymous  writer,  was  too 
strong  for  the  Czar  three  years  since,  has  been  still  more  strengthened. 
It  has  been  fed,  but  not  satisfied.  It  is  not,  however,  with  Russia 
that  we  need  greatly  concern  ourselves  just  now.  The  impolicy  of 
our  past  is  most  strongly  illustrated  in  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
Constantinople.  Upon  this  condition  the  writer  of  last  month 
dwells  with  real  seriousness  not  in  excess  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
When  we  reAised  to  join  in  compelling  the  Porte  to  concede  what 
was  inevitable,  we  allowed  the  movement  to  escape  from  our  hands. 
It  did  not  stop :  it  could  not  stop,  but  it  passed  beyond  our  controL 
This  is  in  my  judgment  the  fatal  condemnation  of  the  Ministry. 
They  had  not  the  courage  of  prudence.  They  could  not  risk  the 
effort  which  would  have  moderated  the  limits  of  the  immediate 
change,  and  have  left  an  organization  at  Constantinople  not  so  cruelly 
filiaken  as  that  which  onlookers  now  watch,  thinking  that  any  day  it 
may  collapse.  Our  instructor  tells  us  that  the  Ottoman  Government 
At  Constantinople  is  rushing  to  ruin  at  headlong  speed,  and  all  the 
eTidence  that  reaches  us  confirms  the  conclusion.  His  error  lies  in 
liot  remembering  now  what  the  situation  was  in  December,  1876 — 
perhaps  he  was  not  then  in  the  East — and  in  recalling  the  figment 
of  Midhat  Pasha's  Constitution  as  something  that  might  have 
sufficed  for  the  exigencies  of  that  crisis.  The  plenipotentiaries  then 
«t  Constantinople  were  better  informed.  They  knew  what  was  a 
Worthless  proposal.  They  could  not  agree — our  representatives 
being  dissentient — upon  a  real  proposal.  The  opportunity  of 
i^pplying  an  adequate  remedy  was  lost.  It  is  because  there  was  no 
ierire  to  precipitate  a  difficulty  before  the  time  was  ripe  for  its 
settlement,  that  the  policy  of  insisting  upon  an  emancipation  of  the 
more  distant  provinces  of  European  Turkey  was  most  strongly  urged 
ui  these  pages  three  years  since.  The  difficulty  is  now  threatening, 
tod  men  ask  themselves  whether  the  family  of  Mahmoud  will  pre- 
•oitly  cease  to  reign  at  Constantinople,  and  what  may  succeed  to  its 
ide.  The  suggestion  of  the  precedents  of  Oriental  history  seems  to 
^  It  has  often  happened  when  a  dwindling  dynasty  has  come  to 
^  represented  by  an  abject  and  suspicious  faineant,  incapable  of 
^fWi  incapable  of  resolution,  incapable  of  all  action  save  that  of 
continuous  intrigue,  in  which  the  design  of  to-day  is  plotted  against 
to-morrow,  through  distrust  of  the  confederates  that  have  been 
•freely  dismissed  from  the  chamber  of  conspiracy,  that  some 
^taiy  adventurer  has  appeared  to  relieve  men  from  an  intolerable 
^^perience  and  to  found  a  new  rule  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  There 
^y  have  been  a  time  when  a  solution  of  this  kind  was  contem- 
i^ted  as  not  impossible  at  Stamboul,  but  it  appears  to  have  passed 
^o/^e  sphere  of  speculation.     The  question  has  more  recently 
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been  raised  -whether  there  could  be  found  in  ConBtantinopIe 
the  elemeDts  of  a  municipality  which  should  rule  over  a  free 
and  a  limited  area  about  it,  under  the  sanction  of  an  internal 
guarantee.  We  are  not  bound,  and  it  would  not  be  eipedie 
discuss  the  divers  combinations  that  have  been  suggested  in  vi 
the  probability  of  a  collapse  of  Ottoman  authority  at  its  « 
There  are  safeguards  as  to  the  future,  that  need  not  beparticula 
which  will  scarcely  be  neglected.  The  writer,  whose  articl 
provoked  this  communication,  assumes  that  if  Turkey  goes  to 
war  is  inevitable — an  European  war  into  which  England  woiil 
teinly  be  dragged.  There  is  no  such  necessity  if  due  previa 
taken  of  the  future  ;  but  ifit  is  asked  why  we  are  to-day  discussi 
possibility  of  the  immediate  departure  of  the  Turk  from  Cons 
nople,  why  we  contemplate,  not  without  anxiety,  the  speed; 
solution  of  a  Power  whose  growth  was  once  a  portent  and  a  1 
the  answer  must  be  because  three  years  since  English  Stat 
shrank  from  recognizing  the  necessities  of  their  day  and  from 
ing  the  responsibilities  of  the  power  they  wielded. 

Leonard  Court: 


BEETHOVEN. 

*•  Patience,  pcrsoycrance,  and  a  steady  dotermination  carry  one  to  the  goal.*' 

Beethoven's  Counterpoint  Study-book. 

Ttioitgii  it  T7as  in  this  country  first,  after  his  own,  that  the  genius  of 
the  great  master  of  modern  instrumental  music  received  recognition 
and  a  cautious  and  tentative  appreciation,  it  was  many  years  before 
tlie  greatness  and  importance  of  Beethoven  as  a  musician  were  at  all 
rightly  appreciated  here,  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that  his  later 
and    more  advanced  productions,  long  regarded  as  barely  compre- 
hensible rhapsodies,  have  obtained  a  general  hearing,  and  something 
like  popular  acceptance,  among  English  audiences.     But  during  the 
last  few  years  musical  opinion  in  this  country  has  travelled  fast,  and 
from  being  a  very^conservative  musical  public,  we  are  showing  symp- 
toms of  running  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  desiring  all  things  that 
are  new  and  strange.     The  effect  of  this  new  ardour  has  shown  itself, 
as   far  as  Beethoven  is  concerned,  in  a  disproportionate  emphasis 
on   his  latest  and  in  many  cases  least  balanced  works,  in  order  to 
reduce   him  to  the  position  of  a  link  in  a  chain  of  musical  progress 
supposed  to  find  its  culmination  in  the  latest  productions  of  a  special 
achool  of  musicians ;  a  theory  of  Beethoven  which  has  been  seconded, 
if   not   suggested,  by  various  essays  and  literary  ejaculations  more 
remarkable  for  enthusiasm  than  for  calm  critical  judgment.     It  is 
the  existence  of  this  rather  rampant  order  of  musical  literature,  and 
the   degree  in  which  it  seems,  in  the  apostolic  phrase,  to  have  "  led 
captive  silly  women  "  and  others,  which  forms  the  apology  for  add- 
ing to  the  list  of  essays  on  Beethoven  an  attempt  at  a  discussion  of 
his  genius  and  position  in  the  art,  in  a  somewhat  more  dispassionate 
strain,    and  apart  from  any  committal  to  a   fore-ordained   theory. 
Perhaps,  also,  a  general  rSsum^  of  the  subject  may  not  be  without  its 
value  to  the  large  class  of  readers  who  are  intellectually  interested 
in  music,  but  who  have  not  time  to  study  it  in  detail,  and  to  whom 
these  remarks  are  chiefly  addressed. 

In  order  to  understand  rightly  what  it  was  that  Beethoven 
achieved,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  first  what  instrumental  music 
reallv  means,  and  what  was  the  position  of  the  art  when  he  took  it 
up.  The  greatest  and  most  typical  works  of  Beethoven  are  the  sym- 
phonies for  the  orchestra  and  the  sonatas  for  the  pianoforte,  which 
in  regard  to  musical  form  may  be  classed  together,  the  pianoforte 
sonata  being  only  the  symphony  form  on  a  smaller  scale,  limited 
by  the  capacities  of  the  instrument,  and  without  the  variety  of  tonal 
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effect   or   colouring   to  be  obtained  from  the  Tarious  instruments 
grouped   together   in   the   orchestra.      The  modem    symplioiiy  is 
originally  derived  from  old  forms  of  dance  music,  the  earHest  forms 
in  which  instrumental  music  appears  as  a  separate  form  of  musical 
utterance  independent  of  vocal  expression ;    tunes  known  by  tlie 
names  of  gavotte,  coranto,  gigue,  &c.,^  which  probably  existed  and 
were  popular  much   eariier    than   any   of   the    known   specimens. 
When  keyed  instruments  received  more  development  and  the  power 
of  execution  increased,  these  dance-tune  compositions  not  only  as- 
sumed a  more  elaborate  form  in  themselves,  but  a  number  of  tliem 
were  strung  together  to  form  an  important  composition,  as  in  the 
Suites  dc  Pieces  of  Bach,  Handel,  and  other  composers  of  that  day, 
which  are  simply  a  succession  of  short  pieces  in  the  measure  of  dif- 
ferent old  dances — the  courante,  allemand,  passepied,  minuet,  sara- 
bande,  gigue,  &c.,  and  are  called  by  those  names.     Their  style  was 
varied  and  contrasted  as  far  as  the  form  of  the  music  allowed ;  the 
sarabande,  the  slowest  measure,  taking  the  part  of  what  would  be 
the  slow  movement   in  a  modern  sonata,  and  being  treated  with 
more  freedom  from  dance- rhythm  and  more  attempt  at  tenderness  and 
sentiment  of  expression  than  any  of  the  other  movements.    But  tie 
whole  set  were  in  the  same  key;    i.e.  in  a  suite  in  F  every  piece 
began  and  ended  on  the  scale  of  F,  with  only  a  very  limited  deria- 
tion  to  other  scales  of  closely  related  keys  in  its  course,  so  that  a 
certain  monotony   was  inevitable.      Accordingly,   in   pieces  which 
already  received  the  names  of  SonaUis  and  Concertos  (though  not  m 
the  modern  form),  an  escape  from  this  tonal  monotony  was  sought hy 
writing  the  slow  movement  of  the  string  of  pieces  in  a  different 
key  from  the  quick  movements  which  formed  the  opening  and  do* 
of  the  set,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  pieces  was  reduced 
usually  to  three,  the  dance-names  dropped,  and  the  old  dance-rhyihtt 
gave  way  to  a  broader  and  more  continuously  flowing  style  of  ccaft- 
position,  in  which  the  relationship  to  the  dance  measure  may  * 
traced,  but  in  which  its  constantly  recurring  close  and  cadence  i* 
delayed  and  extended  so  as  to  be  nearly  lost  sight  of.    This  form  '^ 
practised  by  Bach  and  Handel  and  their  contemporaries  and  immeci^^ 
successors  simultaneously  with  the  suite  form ;  and  the  develop*^^. 
of  violin  playing,  and  of  various  wind  instruments,  having  b^^  ^ 
time  arrived  at  a  certain  standard,  and  the  combination  of  a  —  '^^ 


of  instruments  to  play  together  a  recognised  resource,  the  same  "^^^ 
of  composition  were  transferred  from  the  keyboard  to  the  ban^^» 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  the  modern  sjTnphony  in  g^^*^ 
form  is  found  among  some  of  Handel's  concertos  for  orga^^^ 
orchestra  (now  generally  played   on    the   organ  alone).     E^»^ 

(1)  Sir  Toby  Belch  (to  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek) — "Why  dost  thou  not  gotu — -■ 
in  a  Galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  Coranto  P    My  very  walk  should  be  a  Jig/' 
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>n  to  tliese  dance^tune  forms  aod  tKeir  derivatives,  Handel 
tacb  carried  to  a  Iiigb  degree  of  elaboration  (Bach  to  the 
it  it  has  ever  reached)  another  form  called  the  Fugue,  which 
[ready  been  largely  employed  in  vocal  music,  and  which  baa 
te  distinct  origin  and  character  from  the  other  species  of 
mental  music  ve  have  been  speaking  of,  having  gradoally 
ped  oat  of  the  Italian  vocal  school  of  chorch  music,  and  being 
iveu  a  much  more  elaborate  development  as  an  instnunental 
>f  composition.  The  fiigue  is  a  form  which  is  always  supposed 
written  for  a  definite  nuniber  of  "parts,"  which  answer  to  the 
nt  voices  in  a  chorus  or  part-song ;  a  fugue  "  in  four  parte"  is 
r^arded  as  if  four  different  persons  were  simultaneously  sing- 
fFerent  melodies,  all  constructed  so  as  to  harmonise  together  as 
iroceed,  the  whole  compoaitioa  being  pervaded  by  one  dominant 
y  called  the  subject,  or  thetite,  started  by  one  voice  alone  and 
up  by  the  others  successively,  and  continually  re-appearing, 
now  in  one  part,  now  in  another;  the  whole  planned  in  accord- 
with  certain  general  but  not  unalterable  rules.  Now,  the 
I  distinction  between  this  fonn  and  the  forms  derived  from  the 
-tune  is  that  in  the  latter  the  time  in  the  treble  part  is  all- 
tant,  and  the  other  parte  or  voices  merely  make  a  harmony  to 
lie  in  the  Aigae  all  the  parte  or  melodies  are  of  equal  importance, 
nsic  is  "  polyphonic,"  in  fact ;  and  whereas  in  the  dance-tune 
and  their  derivatives  there  is  always  a  marked  rhythm  and  a 
sntly  recurring  "  cadence,"  or  full-stop,  as  one  may  call  it,  in 
igue  the  rhythmic  beat  is  far  less  prominent,  and  the  recurring 
which  we  find  at  the  end  of  every  dance-strophe  is  obliterated, 
ng  part  of  the  essence  of  a  good  fugue  that  there  should  be  no 
te  halting-place  until  all  the  voices  simultaneously  draw  together 
consentaneous  dose  to  the  whole  composition.  The  fugue  is  by 
e  finest  and  noblest  form  of  instrumental  music  which  existed 
)  Bach  period,  but  in  the  simultaneous  handling  of  the  parte 
imposer  is  necessarily  under  the  dominion  of  so  severe  a  musical 
that  there  is  little  room  for  the  play  of  sentiment  except  of  a 
grave  and  severe  cast :  a  fugue  of  the  highest  class  is  like  the 
«S8  of  a  great  logical  argument — stately,  powerful,  and  con- 
ig,  but  appealing  to  the  understanding  rather  than  to  the  heart, 
w,  the  Symphony,  as  fixed  in  ite  complete  form  by  Haydn,  is  a 
^  combination,  evolved  probably  almost  unconsciously,  of  all  the 
characteristics  of  the  various  forms  we  have  hitherto  touched 
.  In  ite  usual  and  typical  form  it  consiste  of  four  pieces,  or 
rements,"  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  being  a  quick 
ment  in  a  sustained  and  elevated  style ;  the  second  a  slow  move- 
,  of  more  subdued,  tender,  or  pathetic  cast;  the  third,  a  short, 
movement,  which  in  the  Mozart  and  Haydn  days  was  called  a 
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minuet,  but  which  Beethoven  developed  into  something  different, 
and  the  closing  movement,  or  finale^  which  is  a  quick  movement,  and 
is  usually  (though  there  are  important  exceptions)  of  a  more  gay 
and  brilliant  and  less  stately  type  than  the  opening  movement.   In 
all  these  the  influence  of  the  dance  forms  is,  in  the  Mozart  era,  very 
apparent,  and  the  third  movement  is  a  literal  reproduction  of  the  old 
minuet ;  but  the  most  important  point  in  the  relation  to  and  expan- 
sion of  old  forms,  is  in  the  construction  of  the  first  movement.    All 
the  old  dance  forms  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  principal  tune  and  a 
secondary  part  of  different  melody,  which  eventually  led  to  the 
repetition  of  the  principal  melody.     In  the  principal  movement  of  a 
complete  symphony  wo  find  this  simple  bit  of  construction  expanded 
into  a  great  piece  of  musical  architecture,  still  preserving  the  bimt^ 
form  handed  down  from  the  beginnings  of  music,  but  consisting  now 
of  a  first  section,  in  which  all  the  ideas  to  be  used  in  the  movement 
are  successively  presented  to  us  (interspersed  with  ornamental  and 
connecting  passages)  ;  and  a  second  section,  in  which  the  materials 
before  set  forth  are  played  with,  recombined,  made  the  suggestion 
for  new  effects,  until  the  composer  has  exhausted  his  resources  or 
his  space,  and  leads  us  back,  just  as  in  the  old  dance  tune,  to  thd 
repetition  of  the  original  ideas  and  the  conclusion.     It  is  in  the 
treatment  of  the  ideas  in  the  second  section  that  the  resource  of 
polyphonic  or  fugal  writing  generally  comes  in  more  or  less,  not  nof 
in  the  form  of  a  continuous  unvaried  musical  argument,  but  in  that 
of  a  brief  display  of  the  logical  and  scientific  combination  of  the 
leading  melodies,  by  way  of  effective  contrast  and  variety  in  to 
manner  of  treating  them.     These  are  the  main  characteristics  of  thi*   | 
most  important  form  of  instrumental  composition,  which  is  invariaUj 
followed  in  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata.^    There  aie 
other  forms :  the  ternary  form,  in  which  the  movement  is  divided 
into  three  sections ;  and  the  rondo  form,  which  implies  a  continiul 
return  to  the  principal  subject,  after  "alarums  and  excursions"  of 
various  kinds ;  the  former  is  very  commonly  employed  in  the  slow 
movement  of  a  symphony  or  sonata,  the  latter  very  often  in  the 
finale.     But  the  general  description  of  the  more  important  binarj 
form  is  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principle  on  whicli  a  move 
ment  in  a  grand  instrumental  composition  is  put  together,  and  th* 
philosophy  by  which  it  is  governed ;  and  without  some  notion  of  thi 
no  one  can  possibly  hear  a  symphony  intelligently,  nor  iinderstan 
wherein  it  was  that  Beethoven's  treatment  of  such  music  was  a 
advance  upon,  and  different  from,  that  which  his  predecessors  ha 
accomplished. 

(2)  It  is  technically  called  the  sonata -f.rmt  which  term,  when  thus  used  bj  mni 
cians,  means  the  form  of  composition  fullowed  in  the  opening  moYcmezity  not  the  who 
grouping  of  the  eevoral  moyements.  That  is  BufEciently  understood  under  the  Ur 
"symphony  "  or  **  sonata." 
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ler  &iilty,  but  id  ita  idea  it  was  Bonnd.  This  is  as  simple  as 
stion  that  mea  might  escape  from  a  einkiiig  ship  in  a  boat 
in  water  at  every  seam,  because  the  idea  of  a  boat  is  good. 
he  starting  point  of  oar  writer  a  whit  better.  The  belief 
y  Bet  of  Knglish  politicians  wished  to  precipitate  the  Eastern 
1  proves  that  he  has  lived  very  much  abroad.  It  is  comfort- 
ind  that  the  authors  of  the  Andiaasy  Note  and  of  the  Berlin 
indom  were  as  ignorant  of  the  practical  action  (o  be  adopted 
slves,  and  yet  one,  at  least,  of  those  diplomatic  documents 
pired  by  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  of 
blem  as  that  to  which  the  anonymoos  writer  pretends.  Bat, 
this  aside,  it  may  be  asserted  with  confidence  that  if  the 
of  these  documents  had  a  damb  instinct  leading  them  to  a 

0  stave  off  the  crisis,  FngliaTi  poUtdcians  of  all  parties  dis- 
rect^jTiised  this  as  an  aim  to  be  pnrsaed.  They  held  back 
as  they  could ;  nay,  the  English  Government  held  back  to 
L  The  Chancellors  of  Aastria,  of  Kussia,  or  of  Germany, 
izcogitate  proposals.     The  English  Foreign  Secretary  wished 

off  the  whole  matter.  The  ordinary  work  of  an  English 
r  is  overwhelming,  and  Lord  Melboorne's  well-known  qnes- 
presses  the  habitual  temper  of  the  class.     The  first  thought 

is — "  Can't  it  be  left  alone  !  "     There  was  as  little  eager- 

1  the  pert  of  the  Opposition  to  raise  the  qnestion  as  on  the 
the  Govenun^it.     Two  sessions  passed  while  it  simmered 

;w  hotter  and  hotter,  and  other  Powers  said  that  it  would  boil 
nd  urged  actiim,  and  still  the  Ministry  held  back  and  the 
don  did  not  blame  them.  Up  to  the  last  we  took  no  inter- 
1  action.  The  time  of  ebullition  would  not  stop  to  suit  our 
ience,  and  all  that  was  in  fiict  done  by  the  power  of  England 
reduce  in  a  feeble  and  ineffectual  way  at  Berlin  the  liberality 
settlement  provisionally  agreed  upon  at  San  Stefano.  The 
tion  that  England,  officially  or  onofficiaUy,  throngh  the  Govem- 
ir  through  the  Opposition,  or  through  any  section  of  the 
tion,  helped  to  precipitate  the  Eastern  question  is  so  ludicrous 
idanger  all  lingering  respect  for  the  judgment  of  the  man 
zards  it. 

crisis  ought  to  have  been  postponed,  and  in  the  acceptance  of 
t's  constitution  lay  the  means  of  delay.  The  answer  to  the 
claration  has  been  already  given.  We  could  not  postpone  the 
As  to  the  second,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Midhat's  constitu- 
as  unanimously  rejected  by  the  plenipot^itisries  of  the  Gon- 
lOple  Conference,  among  whom  were  the  resident  ambassadors, 
oably  possessed  of  some  degree  of  local  knowledge.  The  most 
gh  exposure  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  constitution  was  made 
rd  Sahsbory.    What,  according  to  the  writer,  was  the  cause  of 
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expression  of  a  distinct  preconceived  poetic  idea,  capable,  il 
BO  willed,  of  being  expressed  in  words.  Having  sketched 
the  conditions  of  the  art  when  Beethoven  took  it  up,  we  ar 
a  position  to  consider  how  far  this  view  of  his  contribution 
correct,  how  far  he  really  was  habitually  influenced  by  the  < 
express  a  distinct  and  definable  feeling,  and  how  far  such  a 
entertained,  is  or  is  not  within  the  possibilities  of  the  art 
unaided  ])y  vocal  expression  :  not  omitting  to  notice  also  soi 
artistic  detail  in  which  his  work  differs  from  and  surpassc 
his  predecessors. 

There  is  not  space,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary,  here  to 
late  seriatim  even  the  main  points  of  Beethoven's  biograpl 
found  it  in  considering  the  genius  of  Handel  recently.^  ] 
was  not  influenced  by  outward  circumstances  so  much  as  bj 
temperament  ;  and  though  in  his  case  we  have  till  recei 
poor  enough  in  regard  to  biography — Schindler's  badly  wri 
the  only  one  accessible  in  English,  being  made  still  ^ 
Moscheles*  bad  translation — the  admirable  article  on  Beeth( 
tributed  by  Mr.  Grove  to  his  Musical  Dictionary  (before  n 
in  our  pages),  gives  a  very  good  and  graphic  sketch  of  the  C( 
life  and  circumstances,  easily  accessible  to  all  our  reade: 
sufficient  here  to  note  that  he  was  born  in  1770  at  Bonn, 
like  most  great  musicians  he  came  of  a  musical  stock,  hi 
father  having  been  a  singer  and  afterwards  Capellmeistc 
court  band  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  at  Bonn,  and  his 
tenor  singer  in  the  same  body  ;  the  latter  a  bad-tempered, 
man,  passing  poor  on  thirty  pound  a  year,  his  salary  as  8ing< 
seems  to  have  been  his  only  income)  ;  but  who,  from  whate^ 
motives,  took  the  trouble  to  give  his  obviously  clever  so 
musical  instruction  he  could,  and  kept  him  rigidly  to  the  co 
a  very  tender  age.  At  the  age  of  eleven  the  boy  became 
Neefe,  the  recently  appointed  chapel  organist,  and  at  the  i 
as  Handel  received  exactly  the  same  proof  of  his  mastei 
dence,  in  being  left  in  charge  oAthe  chapel  organ  as  Neefe' 
when  the  latter  had  to  leave  Bonn  for  a  time  owing  to  the  m' 
of  the  court.  His  early  taste  for  the  organ  Beethoven  nev 
theory,  though  ho  disused  the  instrument  in  practice ;  1 
later  life  that  in  youth  he  had  loved  the  organ,  but  that 
BOimds  afiected  his  nerves  too  much  to  allow  him  to  contin 
that  he  considered  an  organ  player  who  was  master  of  hi 
ment  as  the  greatest  of  musical  performers.  Shortly  ove; 
of  twelve  he  was  appointed  Cembalist  (pianist  and  con 
rehearsals)  in  the  theatre  orchestra,  and  some  little  time  a 
received  a  definite  appointment  as  second  organist,  w: 
honour  than  salary.     A  flying  visit  to  Vienna  at  the  age 

(1)  Soe  Fortnightly  JRevUw  for  Jaxmary,  1880. 
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teen  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Mozart,  who  was  greatly  struck 
with  Beethoven's  extemporising  on  the  piano,  and  whose  own  play- 
ing does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  Beethoven  so  much  as  it  did 
most  other  people.  The  fact,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  yonng  man 
had  fonned  his  own  style  of  playing  the  piano  already,  and  it  was 
doubtless  different  from  that  of  Mozart.  Beethoven's  real  artistic 
life,  however,  begins  when,  in  1792,  at  the  instance  and  with  the 
pecuniary  assistance  of  the  Elector,  he  left  Bonn  to  study  more 
systematically  at  Vienna  imder  Haydn,  Albrechtsberger,  and  Salieri. 
As  might  have  been  prophesied,  he  never  returned  to  Bonn,  and 
was  thenceforth  an  inhabitant  of  the  Austrian  capital,  then  the 
most  remarkable  centre  and  rendezvous  for  musical  genius  in 
Europe. 

What  is  remarkable  and  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  up  to  this  time 
(and  he  was  now  twenty-two)  there  is  not  a  single  written  composi- 
tion of  any  importance  from  Beethoven.    In  this  respect  he  is  rather 
exceptional  among  great  composers.    Mozart  had  published  a  long  list 
rf  works,  including  some  very  important  and  masterly  things,  before 
ftat  age ;  Mendelssohn  wrote  his  most  fresh  and  original,  if  not  his 
greatest  work,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     But  this  delay  in  producing 
is  in  keeping,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see,  with  the  whole  history 
«f  Beethoven's  genius.     In  the  meantime  he  at  once  attracted  the 
•ttention  and  astonishment  of  the  Viennese  musicians  and  amateurs 
fcf  his  power  of  extemporising  compositions  on  the  pianoforte,  and 
was  an  easy  victor  in  several  trials  of  strength  with  leading  players 
«f  the  day,  who  seldom  measured  swords  with  him  a  second  time. 
Oae  of  them,  the  Abb^  Gelinek,  is  recorded  to  have  announced  to 
ft  friend  his  invitation  to  meet  a  new  pianist,  and  his  intention  to 
"make  mincemeat  of  him  ;  "  but  on  being  subsequently  asked  as  to 
the  event,  replied  that  the  devH  was  in  the  young  man,  "  he  extem- 
pwised  like  no  one  since  Mozart."     Who  was  he  ?     "  Why,  he  was  a 
Aort,  ugly,  dark,  cross-looking  young  man,  who  had  come  here  some 
fine  ago  to  learn  composition  from  Haydn."     There  is  a  well-known 
«nd  characteristic  story  of  his  meeting  in  the  same  way  Steibelt,  a 
Jttker  of  filagree  for  the  piano,  whose  "  Storm  "  was  long  after  a 
fike  de  resistance  in  girls'  schools,  and  who  on  this  occasion  played 
in  a  quintett  of  his  own,  with  a  very  brilliant  pianb  part.     Beethoven, 
coming  to  play  in  turn,  threw  the  violoncello  part  of  Steibelt's 
eomposition  upside  down  on  the  piano  desk,  and  from  some  suggestion 
in  that,  drummed  with  one  finger  a  "  subject"  from  which  presently 
he  evoked  such  a  performance  that  before  it  was  over  Steibelt  had 
led  the  scene  altogether,  utterly  annihilated.     This  and  other  recol- 
ections  of  Beethoven's  power  of  extemporising  with  the  greatest 
^ct  on  the  instant  and  from  the  roughest  hint,  form  a  significant 
nninent,  to  begin  with,  on  the  theory  that  he  was  one  who  could  do 
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nothing  without  a  "poetic  basis."  With  him,  as  with  Mozart, 
only  neceBsary  to  get  him  to  the  keyboard  (which  often  re 
80ine  management  in  the  first  instance),  and  he  was  always  " 
vein,"  and  able  to  rise  to  the  occasion  ;  the  feel  of  the  ke] 
poetic  basis  enough  for  him  at  any  time,  so  far  as  extemp 
was  concerned,'  Gelinek's  reference  to  him  as  a  short,  dark, 
looking  young  man  is  pretty  well  borne  oat  by  other  reminif 
of  contemporaries  at  this  time.  He  was  very  wayward  and  of 
mannered  ;  dressed  anyhow ;  spoke  with  a  strong  provincial 
and  indulged  violent  dislikes  with  no  sufficient  reason  :  one  ' 
mentions  a  habit  of  putting  his  head  inside  the  door  before  ei 
a  room,  to  see  if  there  was  any  one  be  disliked  there.  But  his 
and  a  certain  thoroughness  and  honesty  about  his  character 
for  all  his  awkwardness,  even  in  the  most  fastidious  society  of 
at  a  time  when  the  aristocracy  were  exceedingly  aristocrat 
bis  presence  and  his  playing  were  sought  for  as  a  favour 
houses  of  princes  and  other  dignitaries.  At  Prince  Lichnows] 
nearly  lived  for  some  time,  doing  whatever  he  pleased,  e 
swearing  at  bis  host,  and  calling  him  names  when  in  a  fit  of  t 
and  there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  his  almost  incredib 
dignified  rudeness  and  stupid  joking  at  this  time,  the  &ct  ol 
may  be  taken  for  granted  without  reproducing  the  storiei 
Outrageous  as  his  faults  of  manner  were,  however,  they  seem  ' 
been  faults  of  manner  only ;  bis  high  character  and  principl 
to  have  been  as  unimpeachable  at  this  period  as  tbey  always  re 
throughout  his  life.  Of  his  personal  appearance  a  few  yeari 
Gzemy,  the  pianist,  who  as  a  little  boy  of  ten  was  taken  to  Bee 
on  approval  as  a  pupil,  gives  a  good  description ;  of  his  eb 
black  hair  standing  stiffly  up,  bis  beard  of  several  days'  growth 
made  bis  naturally  dark  face  seem  still  darker,  his  hands  very 
and  the  fingers  remarkably  broad  at  the  tips ;  another  account  d( 
them  as  looking  as  if  they  were  chopped  off  short.*  In  stat 
was  short,  but  very  strongly  built,  with  a  broad,  powerful  cb 

(1)  An  English  visitor  in  Yienna,  late  in  Beethaven's  life,  records  Uie  contii 
which  he  vu  cajoled  ioto  playing  whan  the  company  dared  not  ask  him 
some  one  affected  to  lun  over  part  of  one  oC  his  eompodtioni  on  th»  pUuo,  { 
makiiig  mistakes,  end  Beethovon  stretclied  out  his  hand  to  the  keyboard  to  i 
conect  rendering,  and  remained  playing  for  huJf  on  boor.  Bies  tecords  lb 
BeethoTen  iraa  giving  him  a  lesson,  and  sitting  at  the  side  of  the  piano,  Itifl 
for  some  reoAon  played  over  the  subject  of  the  first  chorus  in  Grann's  Tad 
□uurter,  struck  by  tho  idea,  leaned  over  to  the  keyboard  and  oi:temporiicd  a  fu| 
for  a  quatter  of  on  hour,  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  his  uncomfortable 
position. 

(2)  This  broad  square  finger-end  is,  in  fact,  a  special  characteristic  of  tho  1 
hsjld.  Htrr  Rubinstein ,  if  we  mistake  not,  has  it  remarkably  dcteloped.  It 
sumo  with  Handel,  of  wliom  Quin  tbe  actor,  aftuc  watching  him  pUy  and 
some  reference  from  a  lady  aftertrurds  as  to  the  delicate  touch  of  bis  ^fingcn, 
"  Fingots!  Toes,  madam,  toes !  " 


[preflBiTe  eyes.  Mr.  Qrove  has  given,  in  his  dictionaiy  article, 
mile  of  a  amall  fnll-lengtli  sketeli  of  the  composer  walking 
a  hands  behind  his  back  (a  favourite  attitnde  with  him),  the 
J  of  which  ia  attested  by  one  of  Beethoven's  friends,  and 
las  the  marked  individuality  characteristic  of  a  good  portrait. 
ng  these  early  Vienna  days  Beethoven  was  working  diligently 
tady  of  compoaitiDn,  first  under  Haydn,  whose  teaching  he 
f  with  Bomething  like  contempt,  and  with  whom  he  coold 
et  on  (Haydn  being  in  every  charscteristio  of  genina,  character, 
nner  an  utter  contrast  to  Beethoven),  and  afterwards  with 
itabeiger,  Hozarl^s  frigid,  and  his  Bnccesaoraa  Gapelhneister  at 
ihens ;  one  of  the  greatest  anthorities  on  counterpoint  *  and 
lis  treatise  on  which  ia  still  a  leading  work.  Beethoven's 
s  with  his  teachers,  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  carried  on  his 
are  highly  characteristic.  The  learned.  Albrechteberger  told 
irer  that  Beethoven  had  learned  nothing  properly,  and  would 
>  anything  good.  At  the  same  time,  one  of  Beethoven's  Stndy- 
n  counterpoint,  which  has  been  published,  and  from  which 
tence  at  the  head  of  this  article  is  taken,  shows  how  con- 
oaly  he  worked  throogh  the  dry  exerdaea  which  he  professed 
d  as  futile  and  antiquated,  relieving  his  mind  every  now  and 
'  sarcastic  comments  written  as  head-  and  tail-pieces  to  the 
exercises.  After  sketching  the  roles  for  the  conduct  of  a 
1  two  parts  (it  being  usual  for  a  student  to  treat  each  branch 
lerpoint  in  two  parts  first,  then  in  three,  four,  and  so  on),  he 


my  part  I  caimot  bney  SDcb  a  tvo-Uggod  skeleton ;  it  seems  to  me  a 

agre,  nnaatisfiuloiy  afilur So  uow  we  moet  proceed  to  ciack 

ant.    It  is  A  imeome  pa*  d«  dgux,  butit  must  be  danced." 

)tes  having  commenced  one  of  his  exercises  with  an  imper- 
cord  (a  common  thing  enough  subsequently),  and  adds,  "  but 
ily  pledge  myself  not  to  commit  this  mortal  sin  again."  The 
Dwing  quotations  are  significant  of  the  attitude  of  his  mind 
I  conservative  teaching  in  his  art : — 

iiitiquated  rale  makes  it  unlawfiil  to  go  beyond  the  six  nearest  related 
i  Bbrictly  condncted  fogue ;  but  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  one 
Bcmple  to  in&inge  this  rule ;  if  a.  man  have  eharp  ejee  and  can  walk 
may  Tentnre  to  go  a  little  beyond  the  prescribed  limits  without 

me  not  be  snppoeed  to  advocato  an  impertinent  contempt  of  the  first 
I  of  ait,  which  are  unchangeable ;  I  would  only  say  that  as  time  ad- 
rt  has  also  advanced  in  a  great  many  things.  ....  Wby  sboold  a 
wmpoeer  hesitate  to  use  the  far  greater  Tesonrcee  placed  at  his  oom- 


ilerptint  (esnlra  punifum,  note  ■e«iii«t  note)  ii  thi  ui  of  writing  malodin  or 
n  ai  to  Mtind  haimonioits  and  effectlTe  in  combinatioD ;  fngi".  beGm  briefly 
,  ii  tlie  bigbest  and  mo*t  alabcsate  ipplication  of  conntapoiDt.       * 
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mand  ?  Why  restrict  himself  to  an  antiquated  simplioity,  when  both  instru- 
menta  and  voices  are  able  to  interpret  the  most  abstruse  conceptions  villi  per- 
fect accuracy  ?  And  yd  I  would  adiise  a  composer  rather  to  he  common2)ta«  to 
far-fetched  in  his  ideas  or  bombastic  in  the  expression  of  them,** 

We  have  italicised  this  last  sentence  because  it  is  such  a  significant 
comment  upon  the  common  idea  that  Beethoven  was  essentially  a 
musician  of  the  sturm-und-drang  school,  instead  of,  as  he  really  was, 
a  most  painstaking  and,  in  his  best  works,  a  consummate  artist  As 
to  his  estimate  of  the  value  of  Albrechtsberger's  exercises,  he  pro- 
bably deceived  himself.  Beethoven  never  had  that  almost  spon- 
taneous and  innate  power  over  the  diflBculties  of  scientific  musical 
construction  which  Mozart  possessed  ;  none  of  his  larger  fugues  are 
really  good  specimens  of  that  class  of  composition,  with  which  his 
genius  was  not  in  sympathy ;  but  the  short  fugue  passages  intro- 
duced as  episodes  in  many  of  his  sonatas  and  symphonies  are  usually 
admirably  eflfective,  dnd  that  they  are  so  is  probably  due  to  his 
patient  plodding  through  the  studies  which  gave  him  this  facility  in 
handling  his  materials.  Indeed,  in  another  of  his  notes,  he  observe^ 
"Imitation^  is  a  sort  of  graceful  counterpart  of  the  fugue,  and  if 
cleverly  used  makes  no  bad  substitute  for  it."  In  this  he  wai 
exactly  describing  his  own  future  practice. 

Beethoven's  first  formal  appearance  before  the  world  as  a  compoiBf 
did  not  take  place  till  he  was  five-and-twenty,  when,  in  1795,  ii 
three  trios  for  pianoforte,  violin,  and  violoncello  were  published  n 
Opus  1.  There  had  been  a  difference  about  these  with  Haydn  befiw 
they  were  published ;  the  third  of  the  trios  showed  already  a  good 
many  signs  of  the  composer's  novel  style  and  manner  of  treating  ti* 
pianoforte,  and  Haydn,  while  approving  the  two  others,  recommended 
him  not  to  publish  the  third.  It  is  unquestionably  the  finest  of  thfi 
three ;  and  Beethoven  attributed  to  jealousy  a  piece  of  advice  vii* 
was  probably  quite  sincere,  and  only  shows  how  impossible  it  wai 
even  for  a  man  of  genius  of  the  ancien  regime  to  understand  nW 
the  new  composer  was  about.  He  forgave  Haydn  so  far,  however 
as  to  dedicate  to  him  the  next  published  work,  the  three  isA 
pianoforte  sonatas,  Opus  2,  published  a  few  months  later.  It^ 
in  March  of  the  year  1795,  shortly  before  his  first  publicatiflfip 
that  he  made  his  first  public  appearance  as  a  pianoforte  player,  ^f 
ing  his  own  first  concerto  in  C  major,  finished  in  a  great  hurry  ^ 
the  afternoon  before  the  concert,  the  proverbial  "thief  of  tiinfi 
having  been  as  great  a  tempter  to  him  as  to  Mozart  in  many  fliiniltf 
instances.  The  piano  on  this  occasion  proving  to  be  a  semitone  flat} 
he  at  once  settled  the  matter  by  playing  the  piano  part  in  C  sharp 

(1)  "  Imitation  "  is  whcro  a  phrase  started  by  one  part  or  Toioe  is  onccenivelj  tite 
up  and  imitated  by  the  others.    It  differs  from  fugue  in  that  it  is  not  canitd  onaai 
worked  oat  on  any  regular  plan,  but  is  a  kind  of  fugitive  and  f^wg  device :  the  Jirti 
also  usually  follow  more  close  on  one  another's  heels,  as  one  nay  ny,  Xbm>  ia  ^ 
starting  of  a  fiigue. 
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1  of  in  C,  a  feat  which,  has  been  equalled  by  players  of  less 
,  but  wkicli  is  noticed  bore  aa  abowing  bow  tborougbly  be  waa 
e  all  round  in  the  practical  part  of  bis  art,  aa  there  waa  not 
le  differonce  in  reading  the  notes  (which  would  have  troubled 
tie),  bat  in  anch  a  transposition  of  key  all  the  fingering  of  the 
s  would  hare  to  be  altered  on  the  moment.  Having  glanced 
)utset  of  his  career,  wo  muat  now  lay  aside  merely  historical 
I  for  what  is  the  main  object  of  &ese  lem&rks,  the  considera- 
the  coarse  which  his  genius  took,  and  the  effect  which  it  had 
le  art. 

,8  become  somewhat  too  much  the  fitshion  of  late  to  divide  a 
reatiTe  genius  in  art  or  poetry  into  three  epochs ;  yet  there  is 
in  inherent  probability  that,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there 
be  some  such  stages  of  development.  The  most  original 
can  never  shake  himself  free  at  once  from  the  influence  of  his 
ate  predecessors,  and  of  the  predominant  feeling  of  bis  own 
e  works  for  a  time  on  the  lines  already  laid  down.  Then 
he  time  when  ho  finds  new  materials  or  new  ways  of  dealing 
e  old  ones,  and  shapes  out  a  career  for  himself  distinct  from 
his  predecessors ;  and  then  sometimes,  hut  not  invariably, 
the  time  when  all  that  he  has  done  seems  unsatis&ctory  and 
ad  he  endeavours  consciously  to  reach  after  some  new  beauty 
n  beyond  his  grasp,  or  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  means  of 
ion  to  realise.  There  are  instances  in  which  this  more  am- 
efibrt  has  realised  wme  of  the  greatest  things  of  art,  others 
b  it  has  served  to  illustrate  Keats's  melancholy  lino  comparing 
the  ooaieea  of  the  year — 

"  He  faaUi  his  winter,  too,  of  pala  miafeatnre." 

(oiy  of  Beethoven's  art,  at  all  events,  supports  to  a  great 
iie  classification  into  three  periods  which  has  been  specially 
to  him.  His  three  epochs  are  hardly  so  marked  perhaps  as 
'  Tomer,  with  whom  nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  he  suggests 
many  points  of  comparison ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  try  to 
ibsolote  point  of  departure  of  each  epoch.  There  is  hardly, 
a  r^iilor  progression  to  be  traced  except  on  the  most  com- 
ive  view  of  his  works ;  looking  more  in  detail,  we  find  a  work 
an  only  be  classed  vrith  those  of  the  first  epoch  occurring  in 
die  of  the  sec^md  (in  cases  where  the  date  of  composition  as 
of  publication  is  known) ;  and,  what  is  rather  perplexing, 
that  where  the  change  of  style  can  be  distinctly  made  out  it 
at  different  periods  in  different  classes  of  work;  that  the 
oies,  ibr  instance,  are  much  more  conservative  than  the  piano 
the  two  first  aymphoniea,  which  must  be  classed  with  the 
nh,  and  In  which  the  composer  had  not  yet  found  his  cbarac- 
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teristic  method  of  writing  for  orchestra,  being  posterior  to  some  of 
the  most  distinctly  Beethovenish  of  the  pianoforte  sonatas.  It  8eem» 
probable  that  the  handling  of  so  serious  a  work  as  a  great  symphony, 
and  the  dealing  with  the  larger  and  more  varied  means  of  expresoott 
presented  by  the  orchestra  as  compared  with  chamber  music,  was 
undertaken  by  Beethoven  with  his  characteristic  caution  and  thoaglt- 
fulness,  and  that  he  wished  to  hazard  nothing  too  bold  till  he  had 
attained  ample  experience.  At  the  same  time  the  gulf  wUdt 
separates  the  third  from  the  second  symphony  is  so  great  artistically, 
though  the  interval  of  time  is  less  than  that  between  the  first  ani 
second  (and,  indeed,  the  third  symphony  was  begun  almost  vhib 
the  second  was  being  completed,  though  not  produced  till  two  jeari 
later),  that  we  must  look  for  some  other  reason  than  mere  incieai» 
in  the  power  of  dealing  with  his  materials,  to  account  for  such  • 
sudden  stride  in  his  genius  and  method. 

Becalling  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  nature  of  the  symphony  s 
the  hands  of  Mozart,  its  purely  abstract  character  as  musical  mAdft 
rhythm,  and  proportion,  it  will  be  understood  what  is  implied  in  say- 
ing that  Beethoven's  two  first  symphonies  belong  essentially  to  At 
same  class  as  those  of  Mozart.    It  is  true  that  the  second  is  rnvflk 
larger  and  more  ambitious  in  its  proportions,  that  in  each  there  aif; 
new  uses  made  of  some  of  the  instruments  (of  which  more  anon),  ni 
that  the  new  development  of  the  third  movement,  the  old  minTiet»i 
already  partly  accomplished.     But  the  form  and  feeling  of  boihtf* 
in  the  main  those  of  the  old  school ;  nor  can  either  of  them,  as  a 
whole,  be  reckoned  to  have  equalled  Mozart's  two  finest  symphoniM 
in  abstract  beauty  and  completeness.     Though  the  exquisite  alflf 
movement  of  the  second  may,  taken  separately,  be  recogniaed  tf 
touching  a  deeper  sentiment  than  we  find  in  Mozart's  instrumeiiid 
music,  there  is  no  hint  of  its  being  other  than  abstract  mnaic  9 
the  mind  of  the  composer ;  indeed,  when  his  pupil  lUes  afterwark 
inquired  of  him  the  reason  for  the  numerous  alterations  made  in  dv 
movement  from  its  first  sketch,  he  got  no  answer  beyond  **h  ii 
better  so."      But  the  third  symphony  arose  in  the  first  instaast 
directly  out  of  the  admiration  of  Beethoven   (who   was  a  atroBf; 
republican)  for  the  First  Consul,  who  then  wore  to  him  the  halo  d* 
hero  and  deliverer  of  those  who  were  under  the  bondage  of  hereditaif 
tyrannies,  coupled  with  the  suggestions  of  Bemadotte,  whom  Be^* 
hoven  then  knew  in  Vienna,  that  the  latter  should  compose  somedihiBg 
as  a  kind  of  homage  to  Napoleon.     Whether  the  suggestion  of  Btf* 
nadotte,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  amateur  musician,  arose  fioa 
interest  in  Beethoven's  genius,  or  whether  it  was  prompted  by  4* 
same  motive  which,  as  we  have  heard  an  eminent  painter  affinOi 
leads  to  the  conferring  of  knighthood  on  artists  and  inu8iciama»  til 
the  desire  to  increase  the  respectability  of  the  monarchioal  ugtublinli 
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)y  connectmgmen  of  gemtu  with  it,  at  all  events  the  idea  bore 
ions  frolt  in  the  Sinfonta  Eroica,  inspired  by  the  desire  to 
r  forth  in  mnsic  something  of  the  greatnessof  a  heroic  life  and 
Before  it  was  ever  performed,  came  the  news  of  the  accept- 
r  the  title  of  Emperor  by  Napoleon,  and  the  score  was  flnng 
[ecrations  on  the  floor,  from  whence  it  was  not  lifted  for  some 

Fortnnstely  for  us,  however,  though  the  ideal  hero  hod  sank 
le  "  new  tyrant,"  the  maaic  intended  to  celebrate  him  was 
r  composed  and  eventoiilly  given  to  the  world, 
)  was  something  totally  distinct  from  what  had  been  attempted 
romental  mnsic  before.  Instaad  of  listemng  to  abstract 
;  and  harmonic  proportion  for  their  own  sake,  the  hearers 
>  regard  the  emotional  expression  of  the  music  as  portraying 
lings  and  emotional  impressions  of  a  great  soul  in  conflict 
le  mystery  of  life.  Guided  by  the  general  indication  of  the 
^rwards  given  to  it,  "Sinfonia  Eroica  to  celebrate  the 
r  of  a  great  man,"  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the  first  move- 
lie  turn  of  feeling  which  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  composer : 
n  dignity  of  the  leading  theme ;  the  thoughtful  melancholy 
second  sabject,  where  the  fragmentary  phrases  sighing  from 
itrument  to  another  seem  like  the  broken  memories  of  past 
2S8 ;  the  passages  of  tminoil  and  conflict  through  which  we 

plainly  the  march  of  a  giant  will  ready  to  battle  with  all 
» ;  all  this  we  can  feel,  all  of  ns  who  bring  any  imagination 
own  to  meet  that  of  the  composer ;  can  feel  it  all  the  more 
ally  because  it  is  left  vague  and  "  unbodied  "  (to  use  Bhelley's 
,  because  Beethoven  never  was  tonpted  to  the  &tal  error  of 
7  his  themes  and  thus  rudely  drawing  attention  to  the  in- 
cy  of  musical  sounds  to  ezprees  definite  ideas.  He  expresses 
IS  which  are  indefinable  literally  in  words,  and  says  -  to  us 
ban  any  words  could  express.  And  with  all  this  emotional 
n  the  music  there  is  not  for  a  moment  any  forgetfitlness  of 
ditions  of  the  art,  any  indication  of  the  idea  that  emotional 
Dess  can  compensate  for  roughness  of  executioB.     He  never 

that  he  is  writing  music,  and  writing  it  for  a  band;  the 

finish  of  the  composition  is  as  remarkable  as  its  expressive 
every  instrument  is  treated  in  the  manner  most  characteriatio 
peculiar  genius  and  most  fitted  to  contribute  towards  the 
.  musical  effect  of  the  whole.  One  change  in  the  form  of 
ition  as  compared  with  that  of  a  first  movement  in  a  Mozart 
)ny  is  significant.  The  movement  is  quite  symmetrically 
ed  in  the  sonata^form,  but  instead  of  the  various  subjects 
separated  by  a  distinct  pause,  and  appearing  deliberately  one 
nother  as  in  the  Mozart  symphony,  they  are  linked  to  each 
If  subodiary  passages  and  seem  to  grow  naturally  and  in- 
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evitably  in  the  course  of  the  music,  interdependent  pai 
organic  whole. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  anything  so  complete  at 
artistic  form  and  poetic  intensity  was  accomplished  even 
hoven  himself  since  this  first  movement  of  the  Eroica  Symj 
thorough  comprehension  of  which  in  its  artistic  and  poeti 
sion  implies  a  great  deal  on  the  part  of  the  hearer,  and  it  it 
that  in  no  general  audience  as  yet  is  the  full  meaning  and  si 
of  this  movement  entered  into  by  more  than  a  comparatr 
proportion  of  the  listeners.  Mr.  Browning,  in  the  short 
one  of  his  most  remarkable  poems,  observes  that  his  strec 
the  incidents  in  the  development  of  a  soul ; ''  and  it  is  son 
the  same  kind  which  Beethoven  has  attempted  to  shadow 
this  composition.  It  is  not  surprising  that  in  the  face  of  su 
critics  even  of  the  more  thoughtful  class  should  have  beei 
to  say  that  after  this  the  theory  of  ''  music  for  the  sake  c 
was  done  with,  and  that  nothing  without  poetic  meaning 
listened  to  again.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  t 
Symphony  itself  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  such  hasty  gene 
The  Eroica  subject  is  continued  in  the  great  Funeral  Ma 
follows  and  forms  the  "slow  movement"  of  the  sympl 
which,  in  its  great  scale  and  perspective,  and  the  intense 
and  pathos  which  characterise  it,  suggests  nothing  less 
mourning  of  a  whole  nation  over  the  loss  of  the  hero,  the  cont 
of  his  glory,  and  his  final  descent  into  the  tomb  amid  the  sub 
of  the  awe-struck  multitude.  But  the  next  movement  seems 
the  scene.  This  is  one  of  the  most  typical  examples  of  the  ne^ 
ment  which,  as  already  noticed,  Beethoven  gave  to  the  tl 
ment  of  the  symphony.  In  place  of  the  gracefiil  quiet  mil 
Mozaft  symphony  he  substituted  a  style  of  movement  of  v 
the  character  and  the  title.  Scherzo,  were  entirely  his  own  i 
a  movement  in  rapid  triple  rhythm  of  much  more  pi( 
picturesque  character  than  the  old  form,  and  into  which  i 
his  works  he  threw  the  wildest  and  most  grotesque  hu 
abandon.  The  Scherzo  in  the  Eroica  Symphony  has 
seriousness  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  the  whole  wo 
is  difficult  to  connect  it  in  any  special  way  with  the  main  ide 
to  govern  the  symphony  ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  final 
connection  becomes  perfectly  impossible.  It  is  a  delightful  uk 
listen  to,  founded  on  a  fresh  and  buoyant  melody  which  1 
part  of  the  composer's  ballet-music  for  Prometheus,  anc 
had  already  made  the  theme  of  a  set  of  variations  for  the  p 
part  of  the  design  of  which  is  repeated  in  the  finale  of  the  s 
but  those  who  can  discern  any  relationship  in  feeling  be 
and  the  noble  first  movement  of  the  work  must  be  pos8< 


J  stnmg  pa«dflteTiiiiiisti(ni  to  do  so.  The  probabOity  u  that  the 
cation  and  execntion  of  the  first  two  moTemente  had  occapied 
^oren  a  long  time,  that  he  desired  to  finish  the  Bpapboaj  in 
er  to  have  it  presentod  to  Napoleon  at  some  special  opportunity, 
t  it  moat  have  a  finak,  and  accordingly  he  did  for  once  what  he 
r  seldom  did  (there  are  only  one  or  two  other  instances  in  his 
re  works),  worked  np  already  existing  materials  for  the 
pose. 

liiu  die  Eroica  Symphony  is  incomplete  as  a  whole ;  and,  ccon- 
icingon  a  "poetic  basia,"  ocmclndesmth  "absolnte"  mnsic;  and 
n  we  pass  to  the  Fourth  Symphony,  we  are  still  more  stmck  with 
contradiction  to  the  assinnption  that  he  had  establiahed  "  poetic  " 
ic  as  a  tine  qud  non.  In  fiict,  throagfaoat  Beethoven's  mosical  life 
lay  be  notioed  that  the  very  &ct  that  he  has  done  something  of 
-  marked  tendency  in  any  one  important  composition  seems 
>6t  a  reason  for  doing  something  as  different  as  possible  in  the 
The  Fourth  Symphony  goes  back  completely  and  frankly  to 
late  music  essentiaUy  of  Oie  Mozart  type,  though  marked  by 
ihoren's  richer  fancy  and  more  elaborate  detail ;  it  is  a  Tork 
pletely  classic  in  feeling,  pervaded  by  that  serenity  and  "  blithe- 
"  {Heiterkeif)  which  Mr.  Fater  has  tabulated  as  one  of  the  most 
itial  qualities  of  Greek  art ;  and  it  is  the  most  highly-finished 
symmetrical  orchestral  work  which  the  composer  ever  prodnoed, 
in  this  re^tect  could  not  have  been  beaten  by  Mozart,  the  typical 
ter  of  grace  and  finish.  The  Fifth  Symphony,  the  C  minor,  is 
mrprising  a  contrast  in  ^e  oj^xwite  direction.  There  can 
Uy  be  a  qoestion  that,  as  a  whole,  this  is  Beethoven's  greatest 
phony.  It  is,  we  believe,  considered  "philistine"  to  say  so 
,  because  the  combined  simplicity  and  power  of  the  work  have 
e  it  popular,  and  caused  it  to  be  too  much  played  and  talked 
It :  as  if  that  affected  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  music.  Fosaibly 
iDgle  movement  in  it  is  equal  in  intellectnal  interest  to  the  first 
etnent  of  the  Eroica,  bnt  it  has  the  advantage  in  being  a  more 
plete  whole  and  leading  np  to  a  splendid  climax.  It  is  obviously 
ork  of  poetic  signifioation,  though  with  no  key  beyond  the 
rded  remark  of  the  composer  about  the  opening  phrase  of  the 
movement,  "  It  is  thos  fate  knocks  at  the  door,"  the  significance 
rhich  may,  however,  have  been  overrated.  But  no  imaginative 
ner  can  have  doubted  that  the  whole  work  is  a  kind  of  portrayal 
be  conflict  of  life,  perhaps  an  expression  of  the  composer's  own 
is  and  hopes.  The  opening  movement  is  fall  of  turmoil,  anger, 
bt,  reoolntion,  brief  gleams  of  beauty  and  haptnness.  The  second, 
i  foil  of  rich  and  passionate  melody,  we  might  perhaps  call  an 
on  a  great  scale,  only  that  its  suggratione  seem  too  la^e  and 
}  ioi  the  associations  of  the  word.     The  icherzo  that  follows  is 
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extraordinary,  and  if  Beethoven  had  read  Bunyan  one  might  isncy 
it  suggested  by  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.     Half-seen, 
ominous,  grotesque  shapes  seem  to  dance  and  gibber  through  the 
music.     At  length,  after  being  greeted  by  the  most  strange  moppingg 
and  mowings,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  point  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
way  out,  to  somewhere ;  i.e.  we  arrive  at  the  passage  eventually  leading 
up  to  the  Jitiaie.     This  is  certainly  the  most  extraordinary  instance  in 
existence  of  the  power  of  mere  inarticulate  sounds  to  influence  ike 
state  of  the  mind.     The  feeling  aroused  in  hearing  it,  that  something 
is  going  to  happen — something  very  extraordinary,  but  we  know  not 
whether  for  good  or  evil ;  that,  whatever  it  is,  we  cannot  escape  it; 
that  it  is  becoming  more  inevitable  every  moment — is  so  vivid  as  to 
raise  almost  a  sense  of  terror.     There  is  an  almost  dead  hush  of  the 
whole  orchestra ;   the  drum  commences  a  series  of  low  taps,  tie 
violins  begin,  in  the  most  curiously  vague  manner,  to  stir  uneasily,  ai 
if  something  were  being  wakened  out  of  sleep ;  the  stir  beoomei 
gradually  more  marked — the  unceasing  drum-taps  get  louder  and 
more  persistent,  till  a  rush  of  the  whole  band  carries  us  fairly  off  onr 
feet  to  the  point  where  the  opening  chords  of  the  final  march  break 
upon  us  like  a  blaze  of  light.     In  analyzing  the  passage  musically  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  how  artfully  the  composer  has  heightened  iti 
effect  by  keeping  the  harmony  vague  and  undefined  till  the  luk 
moment,  so  that  we  do  not  know,  as  it  were,  which  way  he  is  gdng 
to  turn,  and  by  masking  the  rhythm  and  accent  of  the  violin  psi- 
sages  so  as  to  increase  this  vague  formlessness ;  but  the  whole  eSeok 
really  defies  analysis.     It  may  be  observed  that,  like  all  the  soi* 
prises  of  genius,  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  novelty  of  a  fink 
hearing ;  it  loses  none  of  its  effect  with  those  who  know  it  as  well  u 
their  alphabet. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  this  symphony,  so  essentially  poetic  ui 
feeling,  is  thoroughly  consistent  and  connected  in  form  throughout ;  it 
is  not  so  highly  finished  as  some  others ;  there  are  roughnesses  in  detail, 
and  the  first  movement  exhibits  a  certain  degree  of  abruptness  and 
angularity  at  times,  but  not  more  than  is  sufficient  to  convey  the 
dramatic  meaning  intended,  without  any  harsh  interference  with  the 
conditions  of  musical  expression.  The  final  march,  which  conveys 
no  doubt  the  idea  of  the  victory  and  triumph  over  evil  and  Borrow, 
is,  besides  its  almost  ecstatic  expression,  one  of  the  most  broadly 
conceived,  stately,  and  symmetrical  movements,  artistically  speaking, 
in  the  whole  range  of  music.  Passing  to  the  next  symphony,  the 
Pastorale,  we  again  find  Beethoven,  as  before,  leading  us  to  almost 
the  opposite  extreme  from  his  last  work,  and  doing  something 
perfectly  different  from  what  he  or  any  one  else  had  ever  done  before 
with  instnmiental  music  ;  giving  us  the  translation  of  landscape  into 
the  language  of  musical  sounds.     This  symphony  is  the  most  popular 
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with  "themaaaes,"  because  a  definite  idea  is  giren  for  each 
neot,  which  con  be  readily  laid  hold  of  and  followed ;  hut  it 
je  at  once  remarked  that,  irom  the  higher  and  more  poetic 

of  view,  this  more  or  less  imitative  symphony,  the  parent  of 
has  been  called  "  progranmie  "  music  (music  written  to  express 
mitate  soonds  and  sights  which  are  not  essentially  musical) 
I  on  lower  ground  intellectually  than  such  works  as  the  Eroica 
J  minor  symphonies,  on  lower  ground  also  than  the  abstract 
rtioQ  or  mosical  architecture  of  which  Mozart's  symphonies  and 
oven's  Fourth  are  such  noble  examples ;  and  in  one  or  two 
I  he  has  dropped  into  mere  musical  punning.  At  the  end  of 
Gond  movement  he  allowed  himself,  most  unwisely,  and  merely 
ase  a  lady  admirer,  to  add  a  passage  of  direct  imitation  of  the 
ingale,  quail,  and  cockoo,  not  originally  contemplated,  and  which 
lot  on  an  exquisite  composition ;  and  in  the  storm  movement, 
of  which  are  magnificently  and  poetically  sn^estive,  he  has 
n  in  one  place  a  series  of  rapid  groups  of  four  notes  for  the 
^basses  against  five  for  the  violoncellos  (to  be  played  in  the 
time),  so  that  no  two  notes  are  sounded  together,  and  a  confused 
e  of  sound  is  produced.  The  passage  passes  over  quickly  in 
mance,  and  those  who  do  not  know  of  the  device  would  perhaps 
otice  it,  but  it  is  a  most  dangerous  precedent,  and  a  method  of 
lent  which  most  distinctly  is  not  music.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
pening  movement,  which  entirely  bears  out  the  composer's 
^c  comment  on  the  work — "  more  an  expression  of  feeling 
actual  painting  " — Beethoven  has  done  wonders.  He  has 
ned  in  music  the  impression  which  the  sight  and  sound  of  a 

breezy  summer  landscape  produces  on  minds  quick  to  receive 
impressions,  so  vividly  and  truly,  that  in  walking  through  the 
ry  on  such  a  day  as  that  described  in  Tennyson's  Gardener's 
ifcr— 

"  Where  all  the  land  in  flowering  squares 
Beneath  a  broad  and  equal-blowing  wind 
Smalt  of  the  coming  sommer  " — 

are  even  felt  that  if  it  were  possible  to  consider  the  mental 
won  apart  from  its  eztemal  causation,  we  could  hardly  distin- 

between  that  produced  by  Ifature  herself  and  that  produced  by 
loven'g  translation  of  Ifature  into  muaic.  It  is  as  if  we  saw  and 
!fature  transfused  through  Beethoven's  mind  ;  and  no  one  who 
not  the  intense  and  reverent  love  of  ]!iature  which  he  obviously 

conld  have  achieved  this.  The  second  movement,  "By  the 
i,"  is  almost  equally  beautiful  and  poetic  (except  the  unfortunato 

lb'-  QiOTe,  aininig  nranl  indicatioiu  of  thia,  qaolM  th*  remark  from  ons  of  hia 
,  "ETcry  trea  MMutoMy  ' Bol}^,  Solj.'"    Thii  Temindi  onaof  aomeof  BUke'i 


bird  imitations  mentioned  jost  sow),  the  stringed  instruments  i 
np  a  mormnring  nndercarrent  of  undulating  sound  tlirougliont, 
iritliout  for  a  moment  suggesting  anything  like  imitation,  gi 
eame  delicious  dreamy  feeling  which  the  continuous  ripple  of  i 
water  brings  over  ub,  while  the  air  seems  full  of  the  hum  and 
of  bird  and  insect  life  (not  here  imitated,  merely  translab 
music),  mingled  with  a  song  from  the  Tioloncellos  which  is  the 
element  in  the  scene,  and  is  the  natural  expression  of  the  is\ 
an  overflowing  heart.  The  rest  of  the  symphony  is  not  equa 
first  two  moTements,  thougb  mach  might  be  said  about  it  i 
aUowed. 

We  most  pass  over  lightly  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Sym] 
though  the  former  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  composer'^ 
and  a  special  favourite  with  himself;  merely  observing 
before,  he  goes  into  an  entirely  different  region  again,  ai 
there  is  not  a  hint  or  suggestion  of  programme  music  in  e 
them.  The  allegretto  of  this  symphony  is  wonderfully  pathc 
may  mean  a  thousand  deep  and  stirring  things  to  different  lii 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  especially  the  brilliant  finale,  workc 
a  most  exciting  climax,  is  more  like  "  absolute"  music,  thou 
very  different  type  from  that  of  the  Mozart  school.  The 
Symphony,  again,  a  much  smaller  work  than  any  other  sii 
first,  is  almost  pure  music,  pure  tone,  in  the  first  three  mov 
in  some  parts  of  a  simple  and  naive  gracefulness  recalling  ] 
the  finale,  however,  which  has  hardly  received  its  proper  p 
estimation,  is  a  perfect  orgy  of  whim  and  high  spirits,  over 
which  we  can  fancy  the  composer  shouting  with  laughter  as  i 
them  (he  was  always  a  great  laugher  when  amused) ;  and  n 
some  passages  the  instruments,  as  they  bandy  about  pbraa 
side  to  side  of  the  orchestra,  seem  literally  to  be  cracking  _ 
one  another.  But  the  Ninth  and  Last  Symphony  claims  some 
comment  here  for  several  reasons.  It  is  a  work  on  a  vaj 
occupying  nearly  twice  as  long  in  performance  as  any  of  the 
and  the  broad  and  far-reaching  style  of  the  opening  movemt 
its  great  seriousness  and  Bustained  grandeur,  show  at  once  t 
composer  had  bent  his  whole  power  to  accomplishing  eon 
colossal ;  though  the  result  of  the  opening  is,  perhaps,  ra 
raise  a  great  expectation  than  to  satiafy  it ;  the  design  of  thi 
ment  is  less  spontaneous  in  effect,  less  certain  in  form  than  i 
the  greatest  of  its  predecessors.  The  scherzo  also  is  remarb 
much  greater  length  than  its  predecessors  of  the  same  class, 
than  for  other  superiority  to  them,  and  for  the  extraordinary  i 
of  repetition  of  very  short  though  very  striking  themes.  Ti 
movement,  which  in  this  work  follows  the  scherso  instead 
ceding  it,  alone  reaches  the  highest  Beethoven  standard  of  coi 
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beauty  and  pathos.  It  is  new  in  form,  beings  in  fact,  a  great  instm- 
mental  song  in  several  verses  with  instrumental  symphonies  between, 
the  song  returning  each  time  with  new  and  more  beautiful  elabora- 
tion and  Accompaniment,  until  (if  we  may  try  to  express  so  what  is 
hardly  expressible  in  words)  the  music  seems  almost  to  faint  and 
die  under  the  weight  of  its  own  loveliness.  After  which  follows  the 
finale  about  which  so  much  has  been  written,  and  in  which  for  the 
first  time  vocal  music  is  combined  with  the  symphony.  The  manner 
in  which  the  melody  which  is  to  illustrate  Schiller's  Ode  to  Joy^  is 
led  up  to,  is  extraordinarily  dramatic  and  fanciful.  After  a  few  bars 
of  noisy  prelude,  the  violoncellos  and  basses  of  the  orchestra,  like 
the  serpent  in  Eden,  seem  to  take  on  them  human  voice  and  ex- 
postulation, and  in  a  passage  resembling  vocal  declamation,  invite 
the  other  instruments  to  sing  something  with  them.  The  others 
answer  with  the  same  furious  crash  as  before.  No,  that  won't  do  ; 
more  expostulation,  answered  by  a  bit  from  the  subject  of  the  first 
inoYement,  which  is  again  refused  in  a  very  decided  tone  of  anger ; 
00  it  goes  on,  the  basses  asking  for  something  and  getting  bits  from 
the  former  part  of  the  symphony  offered  to  them,  till  at  last  the 
wind  instnmients  suggest  something  new,  a  little  bit  of  tune  hesita- 
tingly played.  That  will  do,  that's  it — is  replied  as  plainly  as  if 
Words  had  spoken  it ;  and  after  a  few  bars  of  congratulatory  expres* 
non  in  the  same  conversational  manner,  the  basses  and  violoncellos 
lead  off  with  the  new-found  time,  which  Beethoven  had  sketched 
years  before,  almost  in  early  life,  as  an  air  for  the  setting  of  the  Ode 
fo  Jay.  It  is  hardly  one  of  the  finest  or  greatest  of  the  composer's 
melodies,  but  is  pervaded  by  a  peculiar  joyous  and  exultant  character 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  sentiment  of  the  opening  of  Schiller's  ode, 
md  sounds  delightful  as  first  treated  as  the  subject  of  a  movement 
ui  counterpoint  for  the  instruments  alone.  Afterwards  there  is  a 
wuel  crash  and  discord,  in  which  all  the  notes  of  the  scale  are  heard 
*t  once,  the  object  of  which  pain  is  apparently  to  enhance  the  effect 
of  the  "joy"  afterwards  (a  very  questionable  expedient),  and  the 
Words  of  the  song  are  shortly  after  taken  up  by  the  chorus  and  solo 
^gcrs.  But  as  the  movement  proceeds  we  feel  that  failure  is 
^'^^nding.  The  time  of  the  song  melody,  not  quite  dignified 
^ough  at  first,  is  quickened  till  it  becomes  a  mere  jig ;  the  ode  is 
^ken  up  into  short  sections  with  incessant  changes  of  time  and 
y^sign,  which  seem  to  go  on  no  plan  and  point  to  no  climax ;  the 
^i^fitrumentation  is  noisy,  the  chorus  are  kept  in  a  continual  scream 
^pon  passages  too  high  to  be  conveniently  sustained,  and  the  work 
doses  in  a  prestissimo  which  is  a  sheer  scramble  of  voices  and  instru- 
ments. The  causes  of  this  imfortunate  and  imdignified  anti-climax 
9  a  symphony  which  started  in  so  sustained  and  high  a  style  are 
robably  twofold.     A  certain  tendency  to  eccentricity  and  vagary  of 
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form — part  of  the  eccentricity  inherent  in  Beethoven's  character, 
but  which  his  schooled  artistic  insight  had  repressed  in  most  o{  Ids 
former  works,  seems  to  have  asserted  itself  and  got  the  better  of  him 
in  the  excitement  of  a  new  experiment  in  composition ;  and  in  the 
effort  to  give  to  Schiller's  ode  the  ecstatic  treatment  which  he  seems 
to  have  aimed  at,  he  overshot  the  mark  and  landed  in  some  part  of 
his  work  sadly  near  the  ridiculous.     It  must  be  added,  that  chorus 
writing  was  never  at  any  time  Beethoven's  strong  point,  in  spite  rf 
occasional  successes  ;  but  there  was  now  another  element  of  difficulty 
in  his  deafness.     This,  of  course,  did  not  in  the  least  interfere  with 
his  appreciation  of  the  harmonic  relations  of  his  music — those  to 
every  great  musician  are  heard  with  the  ear  of  the  mind — thoogh 
it  may  perhaps  bo  questioned  whether,  if  he  could  have  heard  thit 
particular  "  crash  "  in  his  finale  above  mentioned  with  the  outer  ear 
also,  he  would  not  have  thought  twice  about  it.     But  in  regard  to 
timbre  and  balance  of  instruments  and  voices,  it  seems  probable  that 
his  want  of  hearing  must  have  misled  him.     He  had  now  been 
almost  completely  deaf  for  some  years,  and  it  must  have  been  inerit* 
able  that  the  remembrance  of  the  real  effect  of  instrumental  asl 
vocal  sounds  (as  distinguished  from  their  harmonic  relation)  WJd 
have  more  or  less  faded  from  his  memory ;  otherwise  it  is  harfflj 
conceivable  that  ho  should  have  kept  the  singers  at  such  a  scream  tf 
he  did,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  accomplished  vocaliflli 
who  took  the  solo  parts  (and  whose  statement  that  the  music  was  too 
high  for  any  one  to  sing  comfortably  he  evidently  did  not  believe); 
that  he  should  have  instrumented  parts  of  the  finale  in  sudift 
blaring  and  noisy  manner  ;  that  he  should  have  written  that  absoil 
succession  of  grunts  from  the  contra-bassoon  which    precedes  tliA 
*'  Alia  Marcia  "  movement.     We  have  not  a  doubt  that  he  imaginei 
these  effects  differently  from  the  way  we  hear  them ;   though  he  iMf 
of  course,  fully  responsible  for  the  form  of  the  composition.    Tbft 
reason  for  dwelling  thus  ungraciously,  as  it  may  seem,  on  the  draw* 
backs  of  this  composition  will  appear  just  now. 

And  now  let  it  not  be  thought  below  the  dignity  of  these  pages  to 
say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  medium  through  which  Beethovea 
spoke  his  greatest  conceptions — the  orchestra;  for  without  a 
general  idea  of  this  also  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  aright  the 
advance  which  he  made  upon  his  predecessors  in  the  art.  There 
may  be  those,  no  doubt,  among  the  readers  of  the  jFortnigkiljf 
Review  who  would  have  sympathized  with  the  indignation,  of  the 
late  editor  of  the  Times  at  having  to  turn  aside  from  his  studies  of 
the  political  situation  of  Europe  to  ''  attend  to  the  complaints  of  an 
oboe  player,"  and  doubtless  the  assemblage  of  persons  gathered 
together  to  manipulate  the  various  instruments  of  the  orchestra  form 
often  a  motley  group  enough,  and  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of 


ae  and  genius  are  foond  vesselfi  of  very  coarse  Iiaman  clay.  Bnt 
part  of  the  glory  of  orchestral  mosic  that  it  obliterates  person* 
;  and  it  is  not  to  Mr.  A.  and  Herr  B.  tliat  we  listen,  bat  to 
-anons  Toices  of  instmments  which  come  to  have  a  distinct  though 
act  character  of  their  own,  and  which  we  learn  to  listen  for  as  for 
Fcjl-known  accents  of  dear  and  faTniliar  friends.  Like  the  sym- 
y  form  of  moaic,  the  modem  orchestra  grew  to  its  present  shape 
it  accidentally  and  through  a  natural  process  of  development 
1  in  a  measure  on  the  principle  of  the  anrriTal  of  the  fittest, 
in  the  Bach  period  a  good  many  experiments  were  made  in 
colonring,  and  a  good  many  instmments  existed  and  were  in 
rhicfa  gndnally  dropped  out  of  recognition,  either  owing  to 
iltiea  and  drawbacks  in  their  manipulation,  or  defects  ia  their 
i,  or  the  difficulty  of  inducing  people  to  giTC  their  time  to 
Ttng  instmments  which  were  used  but  seldom  and  could  not 
le  remunerative  to  the  player.  In  Handel's  orohestra  the 
rials  were  chiefly  the  bow  instruments  (violins,  tenor  violins  or 
I,  violoncellos,  and  basses),  called  colIectiTely  "the  stringa," 
tl  of  each  being  used ;  the  oboes,  also  in  his  day  used  in  a  col- 
e  manner,  some  twelve  or  fourteen ;  Antes  and  bassoons ;  homa 
rumpets  (generally  two  of  each),  and  two  drams.  This  was  a 
7  &ir  master  for  the  period,  and  afforded  considerable  variety 
ae,  but  the  idea  of  what  is  now  called  "  orchestral  colouring  " 
lot  promineot  then,  and  the  instruments  were  mostly  nsed  en 

to  produce  a  body  of  tone,  except  where  one,  generdly  either 
nr  trumpet,  was  used  as  a  solo  instrument.  It  is  curious  that 
nunpet,  the  manipulative  difficulties  of  which  are  most  formid- 
^cept  in  a  certain  class  of  simple  phrases,  was  one  of  the  most 
inent  solo  instruments  in  Handel's  day,  and  the  difficulties 
1  he  made  for  it  are  now  beyond  the  power  of  any  bnt  one  or 
xceptional  players.  As,  however,  it  came  to  be  perceived  how 
ly  superior  the  bow  instmments  were,  in  freedom  and  facility  of 
:tion  of  all  kinds  of  passages,  to  any  other  class  of  instrument, 
eight  of  the  work  came  to  be  thrown  upon  them ;  the  oboes 

reduced,  like  the  other  wind  instruments,  to  two,  and  the 
stia  consisted  of  a  mass  of  stringed  instruments  with  the  wind 
mients  to  assist  the  entemble  and  to  take  up  melodies  and  pas- 

occasionally  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  contrast  of  tone. 
Tt  wrote  for  what  would  now  be  considered  a  very  small 
«tra;  and  though  he  liked  giving  to  each  instrument  pleasant 
characteristic  paasagea  in  turn,  he  made  little  direct  attempt  at 
uing  the  expressive  power  of  his  music  by  special  contrasts  and 
linations  of  tone.  But  with  Beethoven  this  became  almost  a 
irt.    The  orohestra  had  been  considerably  strengthened  in  his 

clarionets,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  wind  instruments,  invented 
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in  Mozart's  day  but  little  used,  became  first  favourites  witb  lumand 
gave  Toiee  to  many  of  bis  finest  melodies ;  the  bow  instruments  were 
considerably  increased  in  number  and  bad  advanced  immensely  in 
their  capacities  of  execution,  so  that  intricacies  of  instrumeiLtal 
design  were  now  possible  which  could  not  have  been  thought  of  in 
Mozart's  time.  But  the  great  distinction  in  regard  to  the  use  oitihe 
instruments  in  the  Beethoven  symphony  is  the  manner  in  whicli  be 
derived  a  new  source  of  sound-poetry  from  the  contrast  and  combi- 
nation of  the  various  tones  of  the  orchestra,  so  that  the  difEerence 
between  his  greatest  symphonies  and  those  of  his  predecessors  is 
almost  the  difference  between  a  picture  in  colour  and  a  design  in  out- 
line and  shading.  They  have  their  deep  shadows,  their  warm  and 
cool  tones,  their  glancing  and  glittering  high  lights,  their  fore- 
grounds and  distances.  Again,  quitting  the  pictorial  metaphor,  their 
multiplicity  of  expression  is  most  remarkable.  We  do  not  seem  to 
listen  to  a  group  of  instruments  playing  together  as  one  whole,  bat 
to  a  number  of  voices  of  various  tones  and  expressions,  which  ciH 
and  answer  to  one  another,  advance  and  recede,  pursue  and  fly  eack 
other,  are  now  silent  while  one  indulges  a  soliloquy,  and  nowtakenp 
one  after  another  the  thread  of  the  discourse,  or  join  in  a  tumultoov 
cry  of  sorrow  or  exultation.  And  what  is  perhaps  most  remarkaib 
of  all  is  the  multiplicity,  delicacy,  and  finish  of  the  detail  in  then 
combinations  of  phrases  and  melodies.  We  hear  the  effect  as  a  whoh 
without  perceiving  this  so  much  ;  but  a  study  of  the  score,  or  et» 
an  attentive  listening  to  a  work  the  general  scope  of  which  hn 
become  familiar,  shows  us  that  every  note  and  passage  in  these  intii' 
cate  combinations  is  studied  with  reference  to  its  effect  on  the  whot^ 
its  suitability  to  tho  tone  and  capabilities  of  the  instrument  to  whi(i 
it  is  allotted,  and  its  own  special  expression ;  so  that,  as  Mr.  Grov* 
has  very  truly  remarked,  the  completeness  of  the  whole,  and  ihi 
intricacy  and  yet  apparently  perfectly  spontaneous  development  d 
the  detail,  in  some  of  these  compositions,  impresses  us  rather  tt 
if  they  were  productions  of  nature  than  of  art. 

A  few  words  must  suffice  to  characterize  what  Beethoven  aooom? 
plished  in  his  pianoforte  compositions,  which  are  only  less  important 
than  his  orchestral  works.     In  one  sense,  indeed,  his  coUeotion  o( 
sonatas  for  the  pianoforte  may  be  considered  as  even  more  remadc- 
able  than  his  s}inphonies.     That  through  the  medium  of  an  instni* 
ment  so  comparatively  restricted  in  its  powers  of  expression  (and  it 
was  even  more  so  in  his  day  than  it  is  now,  when  the  pianoforte  hat 
been  so  greatly  improved  in  mechanism  and   sonority)  any  one 
should  have  been  able  to  convey  such  a  variety  of  poetio  impressions 
of   the  highest  order  both  in  regard   to  imaginative   power  and 
intensity  of  pathos,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  the 
triumph  of  mind  over  matter.    In  comparing  Beethoven's  pianoforte 


»  with  thoee  of  his  predeceasors,  it  is  fair  to  the  latter  to 
mber,  in  judging  of  their  rdtative  importance,  that  he  was  the 
great  composer  who  confided  any  of  his  greatest  conceptions  to 
liano :  for  in  r^aid  to  eleration  of  style  and  poetic  inspiratioa 
of  the  pianoforte  sonatas  are  behind  nothing  that  is  in  the 
iicausa,  only  of  coarse  they  are  on  a  smaller  scale  and  witbont 
Qtereet  of  sach  colooring  and  detail  as  an  orchestral  oompoai- 
admits  of.  Allowing  for  this,  however,  Beethoren  still  occupies 
oatioii  of  the  first  discoverer  of  the  real  powers  and  capabili- 
if  the  instniment.  Mozart  has  in  two  or  three  instances  antici- 
or  suggested  some  of  his  special  methods  of  treafanent,  but  in 
nain  Hosart  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  style  of  the 
keyed  instnimente,  the  harpsichord  and  clavier,  in  the  first  of 
I  there  was  no  expression  and  in  the  latter  little  or  no  sonority 
iging  power.  Accordingly  the  majority  of  bispiano  mosic  still 
18  the  old  harpmcbord  style,  where  expression  and  variety  are 
it  by  means  of  ornamental  scale  passages,  trills,  shakes,  &c 
lOren  retained  all  that  was  valuable  in  these  older  featnres  of 
forte  writing,  and  turned  them  to  excellent  account  in  bis  own 
ifiitions  as  soarcss  of  brilliant  and  effective  ornament  to  his 
» ;  and  in  fact  the  admirable  embroidery  and  decoration  of  his 
brte  music,  so  completely  finished  and  artistic,  is  as  remarkable 
I  more  elevated  qualities.  He  invented,  however,  completely 
nethods  of  treating  the  instrument,  drawing  &om  it  broad 
a  of  sound,  either  in  fiill  and  sonorous  chords,  or  by  a  kind  of 
ate  battery  of  the  hands  upon  the  k^board,  evolving  thos  a 
s  of  cAect  peculiar  to  the  pianoforte,  and  which  no  other 
imcnt  can  possibly  realise.  But  the  greatest  debt  we  owe  him 
the  lofty  ideal  of  pianoforte  composition  which  he  established ; 
iving  US  the  highest  and  moat  imaginative  music  in  a  form 
ble  for  one  person  with  a  [aaiio ;  for  thus  bringing,  as  we  may 
lymphonic  music  to  our  firesides.  The  player  who  would 
i  this  most,  it  is  true,  bring  imagination  of  his  own  to  meet 
if  the  composer ;  he  mnst  be  able  to  apprehend,  beyond  the  mere 
B  which  his  instrument  can  produce  to  the  senses,  the  great- 
if  scale  and  perspective,  the  richness  of  colouring,  which  are 
yed  by  the  composer  to  those  who  can  understand  his  indica- 
JBBt  as  the  Bense  of  colour  is  conveyed  in  the  work  of  a  great 
r,  though  the  actual  material  colour  is  wanting.  Thus,  in 
oven's  sonatas,  though  the  forms  and  passages  are  those  of 
muflic  (and  no  pianoforte  composer  ever  wrote  more  thoroughly 
I  style  of  the  instniment),  the  larger  ideas  belonging  to  orchea- 
losic  are  constantly  to  be  felt  behind  the  veil  of  the  pianoforte 
The  true  grandeur  of  scale  of  these  compoaitiong,  however, 
to  be  lost  when,  as  commonly  happens  now,  they  are  removed 
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from  the  saloon  to  the  concert  room.  "Pianoforte  recitalfl"li8^^ 
become  a  passion  of  the  day,  and  large  concert  halls  are  demanded 
for  the  audiences  who  attend  them ;  but  in  regard  both  to  the^ 
sonatas  and  to  the  chamber  quartetts,  &c.y  of  the  great  composers^ 
the  public  are  under  an  illusion  if  they  think  they  are  hearing  musk? 
of  this  class  under  the  conditions  and  with  the  effect  contemi^aleft 
by  the  composer.  The  scale  of  the  effects  is  calculated  for  smalt 
rooms,  and  becomes  dwarfed  in  large  spaces ;  it  is  as  if  we  hung  %> 
cabinet  picture  in  a  public  hall  among  large  mural  paintings.  Th^ 
consequence  in  the  case  of  the  pianoforte  sonatas  is  constant  oyer* 
playing  to  force  the  music  to  a  larger  scale,  so  that,  in  the  exjitmm. 
of  Lenz  (Beethoven  et  ses  trots  styles)^  "Aujourd*hui  on  ne  jooB 
plus  le  piano,  on  le  monte.  Devenu  cheval  de  cirque^  de  fougoeoK 
et  intrepides  cavaliers  promenent  ce  pauvre  piano  aux  yeox  d'on 
public  ^bahi." 

In  the  sonatas  the  three  styles  are  more  clearly  traceable  than  in 
the  symphonies,  partly  because  there  is  a  larger  number  of  exampki 
(thirty-three)  from  which  to  generalise.     The  Haydn  and  Hoflit 
forms  are  very  quickly  shaken  off,  almost  so  in  the  Fourth  SoDiii 
(OpxiB  7),  which  is  quite  new  in  its  feeling ;  but  it  is  only  wh0af< 
progress  farther  that  we  discoyer  what  wild  and  romantic  poebXf 
what  great  tragic  scenes  of  love  and  sorrow,  Beethoven  could  eziiMt 
from  the  cold  black  and  white  keyboard.      The  variety  and  ii* 
dividuality  of  these  is  as  wonderful  as  their  poetic  power.    Throol^ 
out  the  whole  there  are  not  two  movements  which  in  any  esaeov 
way  resemble  each  other,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  then  ^ 
hardly  any  mood  of  "  the  many-sided  mind ''  which  may  not  findik 
reflection  here.     But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  here,  as  in  to 
symphonies,  we  find  the  facts  quite  at  variance  with  any  theory* 
conscious  or  systematic  development  of  the   '^ poetic"  prindll^ 
After  some  of  the  most  distinctly  poetic  of  the  earlier  sonatas,  K^ 
find  one  {Opus  22)  which  is  completely  of  the  Mozart  school  in  feelisgi 
one,  too,  which  the  composer  thought  a  great  deal  of,  specially  reooBf 
mending  it  to  his  publishers  as  ''  a  sonata  of  the  right  sort."    Soma 
time  after  the  wild  and  romantic  sonatas  in  E  flat  and  D  minor,  m 
find  the  Waldstein  sonata,  which,  grand  as  it  is,  is  essentially  a  gnik 
show-piece.     The  last  sonata  but  one  is  essentially  poetic,  and  oon* 
tains  an  air  preceded  by  a  regular  dramatic  recitative,  exactly  like  a 
solo  sung  by  the  heroine  of  a  tragic  opera ;  but  the  next  and  last 
sonata  concludes  with  a  great  set  of  variations  which  are  as  absolutely 
music  for  the  sake  of  music — bravura  music,  too — as  anything  <rf 
Bach's  could  be.     This  last  movement  has,  in  fact,  so  vexed  ihe 

(1)  Space  is  wanting  to  make  one  or  two  quotations  whidi  we  would  gladly  kaYt 
made  from  this  book ;  which,  though  a  little  too pronouc^  in  literary  style,  ia  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  rational  pieces  of  Boethoven  criticiBm  that  has  been  written.  It 
deals  mainly  with  the  pianoforte  sonatas. 


c  basis "  people,  that  they  huTe  tried  to  get  evidence  of  its 
been  composed  some  years  before  its  publication ;  tbej  are 
angry  with  Beethoven  for  having  done  something  which  so 
ily  will  not  fit  into  their  theory  of  him.  But  the  composer's 
lent  of  pure  music  and  of  brilliant  effects  of  pianoforte  playing 
]ut  continually,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  most  essentially  poetic 
.  He  attached  a  great  importance  to  artistic  Gnish  in  play- 
d  was  most  careful  and  painstaking  in  his  indications  of  the 
:  and  expression,  the  nuances  of  load  and  soft,  to  be  observed 
ionatas ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  contrary  to  the  composer's 
ms  than  the  way  in  which  these  works  have  been  irequently 
lately  by  pianists  who,  following  the  dangerous  but  now 
able  habit  of  trusting  everything  to  memory,  have  stormed 
b  his  sonatas  with  a  forgetfulness  of  nuancet  which  would  have 
Beethoven  nearly  wild  if  he  could  have  heard  them.  It  is 
eristic  of  the  serious  way  in  which  he  took  such  matters,  even 
later  days,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  person  charged  with  the 
tion  of  his  nephew,  he  goes  into  details  about  the  principle  of 
ig  to  be  observed  in  a  certain  class  of  pianoforte  passages ; 
emy  relates  that  when  he  went  to  Beethoven  for  lessons,  the 
omposer  devoted  the  earher  lessons  entirely  to  scale-playing 
twing  him  the  best  position  of  the  hand.  The  interest  which 
:  in  the  executive  part  of  piano-playing  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
lid  by  his  pupil  Bies,  which  is  worth  quoting  as  very  charac- 
,  and  not  so  well  known  as  some  of  the  Beethoven  anecdotes. 
IS  to  appear  before  the  public  for  the  first  time  as  Beethoven's 
t  a  concert,  where  he  was  to  play  the  master's  concerto  in  C 
and  at  which  Beethoven  conducted  and  turned  over  the  pages 
young  player.     Bies  says : — 

kd  begged  him  to  compose  me  a  cadenza : '  he  refused,  and  told  me  to 
e  mjaelf,  and  be  would  correct  it.  He  was  much  pleased  with  mj  com- 
,  utd  altered  little,  onlf  he  thought  one  very  brilliant  and  difficult 
though  effective,  too  perilous,  and  chained  me  to  write  another. 
lya  before  the  performance  he  wished  agun  to  hear  the  cadenza.  I 
the  offending  paeaage  and  failed  in  it ;  he  told  me  again  with  some 
Xi  alter  it ;  I  did  so,  but  the  new  passage  did  not  satisfy  me.  I  studied 
r  valiantly,  without  for  all  that  making  myself  absolutely  sure  of  it. 
mblic  concert,  when  the  cadenza  arrived,  Beethoven  sat  quietly  looking 
ould  not  bring  myself  to  choose  the  easier  passage.  When  I  boldly 
I  the  more  difficult  one,  Beethoven  gave  himsolf  a  violent  shake  in  his 
he  csdeoza  succeeded  uevertheless,  and  he  was  content,  and  called  out 
'  which  electrified  the  audience  and  gave  me  immediately  a  position 
irtistea.  Afterwards,  in  spite  of  his  evident  satisfaction,  he  said,  '  But 
i  very  self-willed  I  If  you  had  broken  down  in  the  passage,  I  would 
ive  given  jou  another  lesst-n.'  " 

u  caitiuM  ii  the  point  in  a  concerto  where  the  player  ii  allowed  to  exhibit  hii 
en  bj  ■  briUiuit  efftuinn  founded  on  the  principal  ideas  of  the  compoaitioii. 
^  to  be  slwsf  ■  an  impromptn,  bnt  inbsequenily  it  became  the  cnstoni  to 
Xini.  N.S,  D    D 
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It  IS  in  curious  contrast,  however,  to  his  teaching,  that  all  t^ti- 
mony  combines  in  implying  that  in  playing  his  own  compositions  he 
was  rough  and  impulsive,  and  often  made  mistakes.  His  forte  was 
his  extempore  playing,  which  must  have  been  extraordinary  from 
what  is  said  of  its  effects ;  but  he  was  entirely  destitute  of  the  cool- 
ness and  self-possession  necessary  for  the  accurate  rendering  of 
written  music,  and  probably  his  published  works  have  been  played 
by  others  with  much  more  effect  than  he  usually  gave  to  them  him- 
self. It  was  the  same  with  his  conducting  of  the  orchestra,  in  whick, 
even  before  his  deafness,  ho  often  confused  the  players  rather  than 
assisted  them.  One  story  is  told  which  conveys  some  idea  of  his 
want  of  presence  of  mind  under  such  circumstances.  He  was  in  the 
habit,  when  conducting,  of  expressing  a  loud  passage  by  throwing 
his  arms  up,  or  out,  at  full  stretch.  When  playing  one  of  his  own 
concertos,  during  a  long  passage  for  the  band  where  the  piano  wts 
silent,  he  forgot  his  position,  and,  fancying  he  was  conducting,  threw 
his  arms  out  at  a  certain  loud  chord,  and  knocked  both  the  candles 
off  the  piano,  and  when  they  were  picked  up  and  the  passage  repeated, 
by  the  time  the  same  chord  recurred  he  had  forgotten  the  accident 
and  did  the  same  again.  The  audience,  with  all  their  respect  fif 
him,  were,  naturally  enough,  convulsed  with  laughter,  which » 
irritated  him  that  at  the  next  solo  he  broke  several  strings  of  the 
piano.  When  to  this  nervous  excitability  was  added  his  lamentabb 
affliction  of  deafness,  it  is  no  wonder  that  at  last  his  friends  had  to 
tell  him,  as  kindly  as  they  could,  that  his  conducting  would  not  4^ 
and  persuade  him  to  relinquish  the  task. 

It  may  be  interesting,  before  summing  up  our  estimate  of  w 
musical  genius,  to  bring  together  here  a  few  of  the  many  recorded 
traits  which  help  us  to  realise  Beethoven's  personal  character.  D* 
bad  side  of  it  is  soon  done  with,  for  it  amounts  to  nothing  worse  thtf 
this,  that  he  was  a  man  of  perfectly  abnormal  irritability  of  temper 
which  had  never  been  checked  or  restrained  by  anything  vor4 
calling  education,  and  which  was  aggravated  during  great  part « 
his  life  by  the  peculiarly  terrible  affliction,  to  a  musician,  of  derf" 
ness ;  and  that  in  regard  to  all  social  restraints  and  conventionalititf 
he  was  an  absolute  Bohemian.  He  cared  neither  how  ho  dressed, 
nor  how  he  ate,  nor,  if  he  was  angry  with  people,  how  he  spoke  to 
them,  or  what  was  their  relation  to  himself,  either  in  social  positi<^ 
or  friendship,  except  that  he  seems  to  have  kept  his  worst  words  lOt 
his  professional  friends.  And  yet,  in  one  sense,  even  these  TeiJ 
facts  are  a  testimony  to  his  higher  qualities ;  for  it  is  evident  tlw» 

elaborate  cadenzas  beforehand.  Beethoven  in  his  greatest  concerto  took  the  nttt***^ 
of  the  hands  of  the  player  by  composing  a  cadenza  partly  accompanied  by  theofl'W'*^ 
but  in  other  instances  it  is  still  loft  to  the  executants.  Mendelssohn  rOTivad  tboo**"^ 
of  extcmporiiiing  cadenzas,  with  great  cfifect,  on  several  occasioni. 
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e  of  all  this,  he  estranged  very  few  friends.  He  might  Btomt 
rear  at  his  beet  friends,  call  them  hound  and  donkey, 
them  to  dinner  and  then  abuse  them  till  they  were  compelled 
respect  to  leave  the  table ;  bat  for  all  that  they  remained  his 
I.  He  had  giveii  them  medicines  to  make  them  love  him ;  it 
lot  be  else.  The  interest  in  his  genius  had,  of  course,  much 
rith  it ;  but  it  was  not  only  that.  While  all  the  fresh  infonna- 
lat  is  gained  about  him  brings  fresh  testimony  as  to  hia 
naial  temper  and  eccentricity,  all  we  learn  about  him  seems 

establiah  more  decidedly  his  simplicity,  houesty,  and  high 
purpose,  and  to  confirm  what  is  said  by  one  of  his  contem- 
s,'  "  I  never  saw  a  more  childlike  mind  in  union  with  so  much 
Bnd  pride."  His  moral  rectitude  and  uprightness  seems  to  have 
jt  so  much  the  resalt  of  any  conscious  adoption  of  principles, 
spontaneous  and  unconscious  goodness  of  a  healthy  nature. 
i  SO  honest  in  his  own  character  that  anythiog  like  deception, 
1  joke,  seemed  to  excite  his  strongest  indignation,  while  he 
little  suspicious  of  double-dealing  in  others  that  any  one  could 
ach  him  ;  and  his  relations,  who  were  a  bad  set  (though  not 
espects  quite  as  bad,  probably,  as  he  thought),  plundered  him 
nd  left.  In  little  things  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was 
He  was  always  making  very  bad  jokes,  sometimes  practical 
ttd  laughing  obstreperously  at  them,  but  seems  to  have  been 
ow  to  see  other  people's  jokes,  and  very  apt  to  fake  ofEence  at 
'  they  were  against  himself.  His  pride  in  his  own  genius  was 
and  well  it  might  be ;  he  was  thoroughly  conscious  of  his 
,  for  they  had  been  matured  by  severe  discipline  ;  he  knew 

and  oats  of  his  artistic  nature,  bad  wreslled  with  his  genius 
ark  and  sorrowful  places,  and  was  well  aware  that  he  towered 
1  his  contemporaries.  Ries  gives  a  curious  instance  of  his 
rcness  on  this  point.  Ries  had  applied,  on  his  friends'  advice, 
nusical  conductorship  which  had  been  offered  to  Beethoven, 
lich  it  was  well  known  that  Beethoven  neither  had  accepted 
old  accept.  The  fact  came  to  the  ears  of  the  great  man,  and 
as  denied  admittance  on  several  calls,  but  never  guessed  the 
till,  after  some  weeks,  he  happened  to  meet  Beethoven  in  the 
md  the  latter  came  up  to  him,  and  said  only,  with  the  greatest 

!>■  uid  one  or  two  other  it*t«iil(aiti  kbont  the  composer  in  thia  articla  an  bor- 
■ota  Hohl't  book  •'  BeethoTen  deKiibod  by  hia  Contemporaries."  Judging  by 
'[  Uomt,  I>r.  Kohl  ■ppewt  to  be  one  of  the  very  silliest  ot  writers  that  ever 
■  pen;  but  that  is  hii  misrortiine,  and  h«  haa  collected  >  number  of  facta  and 
•  of  Beethores,  and  aa  he  ia  more  bent  on  telling  these  than  on  uttering  hia 
:iaieQtalitiei,  tho  book  i»  readable.  It  haa  jtut  hcea  translated  into  Eogluh,  in 
enrj  ityle  and  with  a  great  many  presa  errore.  Thero  ifcniB  a  &te  abont 
n>  boob*  in  the  Cn^liah  language  There  are  very  few  uf  them,  and  thef  are 
imtranalatuniB  or  originals,  abont  ai  badly  done  as  tho;  can  be. 
^  D  D  2         .     . 
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scorn,  "  So  you  think  you  can  fill  a  post  that  has  been  offered  to  w«." 
During  the  congress  at  Vienna  in  1814,  Beethoven  invited  the  royal 
and  noble  personages  to  a  concert  given  by  himself,  pretty  mucli  in 
the  terms  of  one  sovereign  inviting  others  to  his  court.     Yet  in  his 
social  intercourse  he  hardly  seems  to  have  realised  that  to  stand  on 
one's  dignity  as  a  man  is  an  even  higher  thing  than  to  stand  on  one's 
dignity  as  an  artist.     One  of  his  recorded  remarks  is,  "It  is  good  to 
be  with  the  aristocracy,  but  one  must  be  able  to  impress  them." 
This  is  rather  sad ;  but  still  worse  is  his  description  (in  one  of  the 
letters  which  that  sentimental  little  minx,  Bettina  Brentano,  elicited 
from  him)  of  his  meeting  the  Imperial  family  while  he   was  out 
walking  with  Goethe,  who  was  then  at  Vienna,  and  how  he  folded 
his  arms  and  walked  straight  through  the  suite,  and  saw  princes 
and  pages  form  a  line  for  him,  and  how  he  laughed  at  Goethe  for 
standing  aside  and  taking  off  his  hat.     This  of  course  was  simplj 
bad  manners,  and  ho  quite  misunderstood  Goethe,  who  cared  as  little 
for  kings  as  any  one,  but  was  enough  a  man  of  the  world  to  knot 
that  dignity  and  good  taste  are  best  consulted  by  a  reasonable  oofi- 
formity  to  conventional  courtesies. 

Like  Handel,  Beethoven  never  married ;  but,  unlike  Handel,  he 
was  very  susceptible  to  feminine  charms,  and  was  in  love  over  and 
over  again.  He  would  look  after  any  pretty  woman  whom  he  sawii 
the  street,  in  the  most  undisguised  manner,  merely  laughing  if  ^ 
turned  and  noticed  him.  But  in  general  the  objects  of  hi* 
admiration  were  ladies  of  rank,  who  certainly  seem  to  have  giTtt 
him  no  little  encouragement  sometimes,  at  all  events  very  vans 
friendship ;  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  lmdfl^ 
stand  that  refined  ladies,  however  they  might  overlook  his  eccefr 
tricities  in  regard  for  him  and  his  genius,  might  reasonably  hati 
thought  twice  about  uniting  themselves  for  life  with  so  rough  I 
diamond.  Two  or  three  letters,  written  to  one  of  the  most  serion^f 
adored  of  these  fair  enslavers,  are  very  beautiful,  almost  exceptioB' 
ally  so,  as  specimens  of  love-letters,  and  one  or  two  recorded  remarb 
of  his  in  regard  to  marriage  show  so  truly  chivalresque  a  feeling  and 
so  high  an  ideal  of  married  life,  that  it  is  sad  to  think  he  should  neTtf 
have  realised  it.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  stem  a  moralist  that  he 
would  not  remain  in  the  room  with  a  man  of  licentious  habits;  i» 
that  were  so,  his  choice  of  rooms  in  tho  Vienna  of  his  day  must  have 
been  rather  limited.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  any  rate  the  fact  thi* 
he  rated  Mozart's  Don  Juan  below  the  ZauherflMe  because  the  fonncr 
was  "  a  scandalous  subject,"  degrading  to  the  art  of  music.  5^ 
severity  of  tone,  and  the  love-letters  above  mentioned,  and  the  verj 
pathetic  letter  he  wrote  to  his  brothers  as  his  "will"  during  a  period 
of  ill  health  in  early  life,  form  together  almost  all  in  his  personal  ^^ 
that  we  know  of,  which  seems  akin  in  temper  and  tone  to  the  flS^ 
dignified,  and  exalted  character  of  a  great  deal  of  his  musdc      ^ 
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bit  was  dignified  and  grand  in  his  nature  shows  itself  mainly 
losic,  while  the  jocular  side  of  his  character  comes  out  more 
fe,  bat  occasionally  in  his  music  also,  and  often  with  great 
His  letters  in  general  are  not  remarkable  unless  for  oddity 
[nd  of  joking  which  is  hardly  to  be  called  wit :  a  characteristic 
n  is  the  following  portion  of  a  letter  to  Hoiineister  and 
the  mosic  publishers,  who  had  communicated  a  wish  for  a 
n  some  specified  plan : — 

the  devil,  then,  ride  you  all  together,  geotlemeu,  to  piopose  to  lae  to 
b  a  sonata  ? 

ag  th«  reyolutionaiy  fever,  well  and  good,  such  a  tlung  might  have 
b;  bnt  now,  when  everything  ia  getting  into  the  old  tracks,  when 
:te  baa  concluded  a  amcordat  with  tiie  Pope — sueh  a  sonata  ! 
I  it  a  Itliaaa  pro  Sancta  Marin,  J  fre  voci,  why  then  I  would  immodiately 
the  pencil  and  write  in  huge  eemtbreves  a  Crtdo  in  unum;  but. 
Bod,  such  a  sonata  in  these  newfangled  Christian  times.  Ho !  ho ! 
alone,  that  won't  do. 
my  answer  in  the  quickest  Umpo"  4c, 

ig  the  rarious  glimpses  of  his  personality  in  later  life  may  be 
ed  that  which  Schindler  gives  of  the  composer  on  his  after- 
Ik,  running  rather  than  walking  round  the  ramparts,  "  as  if 

by  bailiSs,"  with  his  arms  folded  behind  him  and  his  head 
wn  ;  and  the  account  given  of  a  visit  to  him  in  1825,  by  an 

lady,  who  sent  it  anonymously  to  a  musical  journal  of  the 
his  coimtry.  This  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  pictures  we  get 
)mposer.  She  called  by  invitation  in  answer  to  her  letter  of 
ition — 

1  we  arrived  he  had  just  mtomed  home,  and  was  changing  his  coat : 
began  to  be  alarmed,  after  what  I  had  heard  of  his  brusquerie,  lest  ha 
>t  receive  us  very  cordially,  when  he  came  forth  from  his  Sanctum 
urried  st«p  and  appareotly  very  nervous,  but  he  addressed  ua  in  so 
I  courteous,  and  so  sweet  a  manner,  and  yet  with  such  a  truth  in  his 
V,  that  I  only  know  Mr. with  whom  ho  can  be  compared." 

tfl  the  lady  a  little  fugue  as  a  souvenir,  and  she  relates  how 

id  it  over  for  her,  looking  sadly  at  the  piano  which  he  could 

:,  and  saying  he  feared  it  was  much  out  of  order.     The  letter 

ided  to  the  English  TersioD  of  Schindler's  life. 

gh  in  the  letter  to  his  publisher  quoted  just  now,  Beethoven 

d.  his  readiness  to  write  a  credo  "  in  huge  semibreves,"  he 

relation  with  the  church,  or  with  church  music  as  usually 

iod.     As  far  as  his  religious  feeling  can  be  at  all  defined,  he 

U  used  to  be  called  a  Pantheist ;  at  least  this  would  be  the 

ion  from  the  two  firat  of  the  sentences  which  he  had  copied 

a  somewhere,  and  kept  constantly  before  him. 

:h  Inn  was  da  ist. 

Inn  alles,  was  ist,  was  war,  und  was  sein  wird ;   kein  sterblicher 

lat  meinen  Schleier  au^hoben. 

Er  iit  Einzig  von  ihm  selbst,  and  diesem  Einzigen  sind  alle  Dinge  ihr 

chuldig." 
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It  may  be  fanciful,  but  wc  have  often  thought  there  was  the  eai 
kind  of  pantheistic  faith  to  be  discerned  in  his  religious  music 
his  two  Masses  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  ecclesiastical  feeling ;  in  t 
second  especially  (a  stupendous  but  unequal  work)  we  seem  to  Iw 
the  worship  of  all  nature  rather  than  of  the  adherents  of  a  spec 
creed ;  and  in  the  Hallelujah  which  closes  the  "  Mount  of  Olive 
a  chorus  on  a  scale  completely  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
work,  there  is  a  breadth  and  pomp  of  effect  entirely  unmixed  ^ 
anything  of  devotional  feeling,  which  reminds  us  of  the  songs  of 
archangels  in  the  prologue  to  Faimt  rather  than  of  any  possible  Ch 
tian  hymn.     Christian  feeling  is,  in  fact,  entirely  absent  from 
work,  in  which,  as  a  late  writer  on  music  observed,  Gethsemaii' 
brought  "perilously  near  the  footlights;"  an  objection,  howe 
which,  even  as  a  matter  of  good  taste,  would  be  much  less  obviou 
the  orthodox  German  than  to  the  orthodox  Englishman.     He  1 
however,  no  need  of  religious  fingerposts  to  keep  him  straight ; 
he  showed  the  best  form  of  practical  religion  in  his  unselfish  d 
tion  to  the  orphan  nephew  who  had  been  recommended  to  his 
by  a  brother  who  had  often  behaved  anything  but  well  to  him, 
whose  education  and  interests  he  looked  after  at  the  cost  of  mo 
time,  and  much  that  was  most  disagreeable  to  himself,  with  an  a 
tionate  solicitude  that  seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  to  the 
gratitude  and  ill  behaviour  of  the  object  of  it.  But  he  certainly  n 
looked  in  his  troubles  and  worries  to  what  is  usually  understooc 
the  consolations  of  religion.     In  one  melancholy  letter  in  refei 
to  his  increasing  deafness,  he  says,  "  I  have  often  cursed  my  e 
ence.      Plutarch  has  won  me  back   to  resignation.*'     One  of 
last  recorded  expressions  on  his  death-bed  breathes  something  oi 
lofty  irony  of  the  old  Pagan  mind.     "  Plaudite,  amici,"  he  sai 
those  around  his  bed,  "  comoedia  finita  est ; "  and  though  he  reci 
the  viatictim  in  his  last  moments,  we  may  hope  that  this  was 
rather  to  the  officious  orthodoxy  of  his  friends  than  to  his 
choice.     The  circumstances  of  the  actual  moment  of  his  death 
strangely  in  accord  with  the  passion  and  strife  of  his  stormy  li£ 
sudden  storm  had  come  on,  and  the  dying  man  waa  roused  b 
imusually  loud  clap  of  thunder,  clenched  his  fist  as  if  in  reply, 
shook  it  in  the  air  above  him.     This  was  his  last  action :  the 
dropped,  and  he  was  gone. 

A  few  of  his  opinions,  briefly  expressed  on  different  occasioc 
regard  to  other  great  composers,  may  be  mentioned  here.  H 
he  never  felt  cordially  towards ;  and  in  regard  to  Mozart  he 
very  capricious,  being  sometimes  inexhaustible  in  his  praise  of 
and  sometimes  dismissing  his  name  with  double  entendre  ph 
which  might  mean  whatever  the  hearer  chose  to  make  them.  W<t 
he  said,  "  began  to  learn  too  late,"  and  only  attained  the  a 
pleasing;   an  admirable  bit  of  comprehensive  criticiBiiu    Sehv 
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had  "a  spark  of  the  divine  fire."  Rossini  he  referred  to  as  "  Chinese 
porcelain,"  and  on  another  occasion  characterized  him  as  a  "  good 
scene-painter : "  he  refused  to  see  him,  though  Rossini  called  two  or 
three  times,  which  was  hard,  considering  that  the  Italian  composer 
was  an  ardent  admirer  of  his   genius;  but  he  might  have  been 
excused  for  some  indignation  at  the  fact  of  a  Rossini-fashion  being 
set  up  in  the  capital  which  had  been  so  long  irradiated  by  his  own 
lofty  genius.     The  stem  and  sculpturesque  genius  of  Cherubini  he 
greatly  admired,  and  said  that  if  he  wrote  a  Requiem,  he  would  take 
that  by  the  great  French- Italian  musician  as  his  model  of  style. 
In  regard  to  a  new  opera  (supposed  to  be  one  of  Meyerbeer's  early 
ones),  he  observed,  "  There  must  be  such  things,  or  what  would  the 
common  herd  do  ?  "  but  he  would  perhaps  have  spoken  more  respect- 
fully of  some  of  Meyerbeer's  later  works.     Bach  he   called  the 
"patriarch  of  harmony,"  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  placed  him 
in  that  lofty  position  to  which  modern  criticism  has  advanced  him. 
His  greatest  praise  was  for  Handel,  whom  he  called  "  the  unequalled 
master  of  all  masters,"  the  study  of  whose  scores  (a  complete  set  of 
vhich  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society)  was 
lis  greatest  consolation  in  his  last  illness,  and  of  whom  he  once  said, 
vith  almost  solemnity  of  manner,  "  I  would  uncover  my  head  and 
kneel  down  on  his  t-omb ;  "  sentiments  which  may  be  usefully  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  modem  ultra- Teutonic  school  of  critics,  who 
Kgard  the  admiration  for  Handel  in  this  country  as  a  piece  of  insular 
Philistinism. 

Beethoven's  power  and  genius  as  an  instrumental  composer,  a 

Tm-dichter  (an  appellation  he  delighted  in),  it  would  seem  almost 

impossible  to  rate  too  highly  ;  any  reservations  that  can  be  made  in 

Kgard  to  it  would  consist  only  in  saying  that  he  was  deficient,  in 

<»mpari8on  with  Bach  and  Mozart,  in  a  certain  kind  of  power  the  full 

Possession  of  which  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  order  of  genius 

which  was  most  specially  his  own.     The  severe  logic  of  that  kind  of 

J'lusical  architecture  called  the  fugue  was  foreign  to  his  temperament, 

Mid  the  few  colossal  attempts  at  it  which  he  made  in  his  later  works, 

astonishing  as  in  a  sense  they  are,  only  serve  emphatically  to  prove 

this,    Mr.  Grove  describes  in  a  few  highly  graphic  sentences  the 

circumstances  attending  the  composition  of  parts  of  the  Mlssa  Soiennis  ; 

tte  composer  "  shut  up  in  his  room,  singing,  shouting,  stamping,  as 

^^in  actual  conflict  of  life  and  death  over  the  fugue  *Et  Vitam 

^^^turi  SsBculi ; '  his  sudden  appearance,  wild,  dishevelled,  faint  with 

^^  and  twenty-four  hours'  fast !     These  were  indeed  *  drangvoUen 

^'^tanden' — ^wretched  conditions — but  they  are  the  conditions  which 

*^Jnpany  the  production  of  great  "works."     It  seems  to  us  that  they 

^  Exactly  not  the  conditions  which  accompany  the  production  of  a 

•^^t  work  of  that  class,  and  that  these  very  conditions  serve  to 

^t^'^in  the  characteristics  of  that  terrible  chorus,  in  which  the 
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unfortunate  singers  are  dragged,  as  it  were,  by  the  hair  of  their  lieads 
over  all  kinds  of  obstacles,  and  even  the  listener  is  left  with  a  pre- 
dominating feeling  of  thankfulness  that  we  have  somehow  got  safely 
through  at  last,  and  with  certainly  anything  but  a  reassuring  idea 
of  **  the  life  of  the  world  to  come."  Numbers  of  Bach's  fugues, 
organ  and  choral,  and  Mozart's  finale  to  the  Symphony  in  C,  are 
greater  works  of  their  type  than  this,  but  we  venture  to  say  neither 
Bach  nor  Mozart  was  ever  found  stamping  and  tearing  his  liair 
over  them.  Concentration  of  mind  and  a  calm  grasp  over  lie 
materials  are  the  conditions  of  success  in  this  class  of  composition, 
the  Doric  architecture  of  music.  The  words  "  drangvoUenUmstanden" 
were  used  by  Beethoven  himself,  not  of  this  work,  but  of  the  state 
into  which  the  composition  of  the  huge  B  flat  Sonata  threw  him,  the 
finale  of  which  is  another  work  of  the  same  class,  a  portentously  big, 
difficult,  and  chaotic  fugue,  which  we  are  told  to  regard  as  hii 
greatest  pianoforte  work  simply  because  it  is  his  biggest,  but  which 
we  are  convinced  that  hardly  any  among  the  audiences  who  listen  to 
it  from  strong-fingered  pianists  at  pianoforte  recitals  would  pretend 
to  find  pleasure  in,  if  they  were  not  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  critics. 
The  composer's  "  drangvollen  Umstiinden  "  in  both  cases  arose  from 
the  fact  that  he  was  grasping,  with  all  the  energy  of  his  passionate 
nature,  at  something  essentially  foreign  to  his  genius,  and  hence  the 
dire  struggle  so  pathetically  alluded  to  by  himself.  They  are  his 
mistakes,  the  grand  mistakes  of  a  great  genius,  to  be  heard  with 
respect  because  they  are  his ;  but  when  we  are  told  to  regard  them  tf 
his  greatest  achievements,  then  let  us  put  down  our  foot  fimdy  and 
say  that  we  refuse  to  listen  to  such  nonsense.  In  every  other  type 
of  instrumental  music  Beethoven  is  superb,  and  accomplished  nok 
only  far  more  than  any  one  ever  did  before,  but  probably  more  than 
any  one  ever  will  again.  He  is  one  of  the  world's  great  poets,  and 
he  is  (what  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognised)  in  the  handling  of 
his  materials  as  much  a  consummate  artist  and  finisher,  in  all  his 
best  works,  as  an  imaginative  creator.  This  artist  or  workman  side 
of  his  genius  is  brought  out  extraordinarily,  and  in  a  way  that  once 
would  never  have  been  suspected,  in  what  his  extant  note- books  show 
of  the  method  in  which  his  ideas  are  brought  into  form  and  elaborated. 
Melodies  and  themes  which  sound  as  spontaneous  as  possible,  which 
strike  the  ear  as  the  outpouring  of  a  poet  whose  motto  might  have 
been — 

**  Ich  singe  wie  der  Vogel  singt 
Der  in  den  Zweigon  wohnet," 

are  foimd  to  have  been  in  their  first  forms  so  commonplace  that  there 
is  hardly  a  hint  of  the  magic  of  expression  which  they  assume  in 
their  final  form,  which  seems  to  have  been  arrived  at  by  a  diligent 
and  laborious  process  of  gradual  selection  and  elaboration.  It  is 
exceedingly  strange  to  compare  this  with  what  Mozart  tells  us  of  his 
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ion,  and  how  the  melodies  came  to  him  of  themselves,  he 
t  &om  vheoce ;  very  strange  to  think  that  bo  equable  and 
dveljr  practical  a  musician  as  Mozart  should  have  been  the 
DOS  singer,  and  that  BeethoTen  vaa  the  laborious  and  paina- 
laborator.  And  this  fact,  and  some  of  the  scattered  hints 
}  origin  of  his  themes,  seem  to  throw  a  useful  light  on  what 
"  poetic  basis  "  in  music.  That  Beethoven,  aa  has  been  said, 
he  Eroica  Symphony  and  in  some  other  works  really  write 

endeavour  to  express  in  music  an  abstract  intellectual  coa- 
apable  of  consideration  apart  from  music,  is  unquestionable; 
)uld  seem  that  the  importance  of  this  element  in  his  work 
very  greatly  exaggerated.  Consider  what  is  said  about 
iful  violin  concerto,  that  its  peculiar  and  suggestiTe  leading 
ne  note  repeated  four  times  in  succession,  was  suggested  by 
,ted  knocking  of  some  one  seeking  entrance  at  the  door  of 
ling  house ;  that  the  peculiar  leading  theme  of  the  C  minor 
ly,  compared  by  the  composer  to  "  Fate  knocking  at  the 

also  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  notes  of  a  caged 
he  Prater  at  Vienna  (and  both  facts  are  very  likely  true) ; 

these  and  other  similar  stories  indicate  ?  Simply  that, 
s  musician  is  a  man  who  can  put  sound  into  beautiful,  inter- 
id  suggestive  forms ;  and  that  whatever  fact,  however  slight, 

stimulate  his  sense  of  rhythmical  and  tonal  proportion,  may 
become  a  basis  for  almost  endless  developments  of  tonal 
round  which  great  meanings  may  cluster,  without  it  having 
any  way  necessary  that  there  should  have  been  anything 
be  called  a  poetic  idea  to  start  with.  The  poetic  idea  makes 
;he  work  proceeds,  just  as  Beethoven's  themes  made  them- 

hia  note-book  from  bare  and  prosaic  beginnings.  The  result 
omething  highly  and  poetically  suggestive,  which  may  mean 
ad  things  to  as  many  different  hearers,  and  the  very  value  of 
I  in  their  emotional  vagueness,  in  their  expressing  a  beauty 
[>rds  cannot  express.  They  may  have  arisen  from  this  or 
;estion,  aerions  or  trivial ;  hut  what  is  that  to  the  hearer  ? 
le  building  is  complete,  what  do  we  want  with  the  scaSblding? 
Qore  wrong-headed  is  the  idea,  now  so  loudly  proclaimed, 

Beethoven's  work  was  a  progress  towards  the  perfecting  of 
ntal  music  by  allying  it  with  the  human  voice  and  with 
expression,  as  in  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  The 
ill  understand,  in  regard  to  this,  why  we  referred  particularly 
iccessively  varying  character  of  the  symphonies  and  sonatas, 
le  ecceuthcities  and  want  of  balance  and  climax  of  the  choral 

the  Ninth  Symphony.     To  some  the  latter  judgment  will 

mere  profanity ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
.ers  of  competent  musical  susceptibility,  and  unfettered  by 

theories,  the  finale  of  the  Ninth  Symphony  would  appear, 
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when  compared  with  that  of  the  Fifth,  as  something  perfectlj 
inferior,  something  from  which  only  a  broken  and  doubtful  enjoy- 
ment could  be  realised  at  all,  and  which  in  many  parts  is  almost 
painful  to  the  car  as  well  as  bewildering  to  the  judgment.  Yet  it  is 
demanded  that,  in  the  teeth  of  our  senses  and  our  critical  perception, 
we  should  consider  this  wild  and  abnormal  composition  as  Beet- 
hoven's greatest  production,  simply  because  the  theories  of  certain 
people  about  the  progress  of  modem  music  render  this  essential;  and 
as  the  disciples  of  this  theory  are  very  militant,  and  have  got  a  greai 
deal  of  the  current  writing  about  music  into  their  hands,  they  have  a 
largo  following  on  the  part  of  the  public,  since  there  will  always  b( 
a  number  of  people  who  will  believe  anything  if  it  is  told  them  oftai 
enough  and  positively  enough.  The  principal  origin  of  this  perrer* 
criticism  is  that  it  has  suited  a  very  strong-willed  and  8elf-assertii)| 
dramatic  composer  to  represent  himself  as  the  necessary  continuatuf 
and  complement  of  Beethoven,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  rep» 
sent  the  art  of  the  latter  as  a  continual  progress  from  mere  instit 
mental  to  choral  music,  from  "absolute"  music  to  "poetic  barii" 
music.  How  completely  the  latter  theory  is  contradicted  by  the  W 
wo  endeavoured  to  indicate  in  passing  ;  for  it  has  been  one  object* 
this  article  to  point  out  what  we  consider  the  falsity  of  the  view  fli 
Beethoven's  art  referred  to,  not  because  we  care  in  the  least  aW 
one  party  in  the  musical  world  or  another — art  has  nothing  to  A 
with  parties — but  because  such  a  view  of  the  objects  of  instrumenli 
music  and  of  the  nature  of  Beethoven's  genius  we  believe  to  b 
utterly  and  perversely  false.  "Whether  Herr  Wagner's  form  of  mvi 
is  or  is  not  the  regenerating  influence  to  the  art  which  he  afEuiztf 
to  be,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  here,  and  no  opinion  is  offered  upi 
it :  but  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  his  art  is  not  the  art  of  Bee 
hoven,  has  not  the  same  aims,  does  not  rest  on  the  same  basis,  H 
can  only  be  made  to  appear  to  do  so  by  arbitrarily  distorting  Bee 
hoven  to  make  him  fit  into  the  place  assumed  for  him.  Connect 
with  this  heresy  is  the  still  more  lamentable  one,  because  mc 
generally  applicable  in  its  error,  that  progress  is  a  neoessary  ea 
dition  of  music  or  of  any  other  art.  Those  critics  who  think  tl 
we  ought  to  accept  dutifully  the  abnormal  qualities  and  daficienG 
of  form  in  some  of  Beethoven's  later  works,  are  never  tired 
reminding  us  that  many  of  his  earlier  ones,  now  liked,  were  cc 
sidered  strange  at  first,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  finality 
art.  Quite  so ;  but  they  entirely  forget  the  converse  truth,  tl 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  inevitable  progress  in  art,  co-ordinate  wi 
study  and  experience,  except  in  regard  to  mere  technique^  and  t 
always  in  that.  To  assert  that  a  musician  so  stadioos  a^ 
conscientious  as  Beethoven  must  necessarily  have  been  piogieesite 
improving  to  the  end  of  his  career,  is  to  confound  the  oonditioi 
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artistic  prodaction  with  those  of  scientific  progress.  It  would 
true  of  B  conscientious  and  successful  physiologist,  for  examplo, 
t  he  most  be  always  advancing,  because  each  acquired  fact  in 
Qce  is  a  starting-poiut  from  which  to  explore  further.  But  when 
pie  betray  such  a  radical  confusion  of  critical  perception  as  to 
ik  and  write  as  if  the  same  reasoning  could  be  applied  to  works 
maginative  creation,  it  appears  useless  to  say  anjrthing  further, 
■ely  noting  the  fact  as  an  interesting  though  rather  irritatiug 
i^ological  phenomenon. 
t  is,  perhaps,  one  noteworthy  evidence  of  the  inherent  greatness 

stability  of  Beethoven's  genius,  that  even  his  admirers  have  not 
1  able  to  write  him  down.  From  one  cause  or  another,  partly 
be  looked  for  in  the  defectire  literary  organization  of  most 
licians,  which  makes  a  pea  as  dangerous  an  instrument  in  tbeir 
ds,  to  themselves  and  others,  as  a  razor  in  that  of  a  child,  it  is 
ain  that  hardly  any  great  genius  has  had  such  an  amount  of 
sense  and  sentimentalism  poured  over  his  memory  as  Beethoven. 

distortions  which  his  artistic  nature  has  undergone  at  the  hands 
critics  (to  use  Mr,  Arnold's  expression),  "not  at  the  centre  of 
r  subject,"  are  even  less  iU-judged  than  the  adulation^which  has 
1  lavished  upon  his  genius  in  its  supposed  moral  aspect.  Hardly 
thing  that  has  been  said  of  Socrates  or  of  Christ  equals  the  tone 
olemoity  in  which  Beethoven's  moral  greatness,  and  the  future 
don  of  hie  music  in  regenerating  mankind,  are  spoken  of  by  some 
Jiese  zealous  apostles.  Beethoven  was  neither  a  Socrates  nor 
hrist ;  nor  is  music  a  moral  agent,  except  in  the  indirect  sense 
chich  all  high  and  intellectual  pleasures  are  moral  agents.  Yet 
may  offer  to  his  memory  one  tribute  in  regard  to  what  may,  in 
ertain  sense,  be  called  a  moral  beauty  in  his  art,  the  result  not 
my  sentiments  which  the  music  is  supposed  to  convey,  and  which 
;ht  be  susceptible  of  endless  interpretations  if  we  once  began  to 
Id  morality  on  it  in  that  way,  but  of  the  instinctive  impression 
ich  w©  gather  from  it,  and  which  our  knowledge  of  the  composer's 

more  than  confirms,  of  work  seriously  meant  and  carried  out  with 

deliberate  and  conscientious  effort  to  do  the  very  highest  in  the 
tor's  power  with  the  gift  that  had  been  given  him.  Considered 
ins  light,  Beethoven  stands  out  before  us  not  only  as  the  great 
1  gifted  moncal  poet,  hut  as  the  earnest,  single-minded,  con- 
intiooB  student  and  worker  in  his  art,  not  writing  books  and 
aphlets  to  proclaim  hia  own  grestness,  but  content  with  doing  the 
y  best  that  labour  and  perseverance  could  accomplish,  grudging 
trouble  in  the  effort  after  perfection,  puraning  his  path  steadfastly 
1  manfully  in  the  fiice  of  exceptional  trials  and  perplexities ;  a 
Mig  and  lumest  man  aa  well  as  a  great  artist. 

H.  H.  SraTUAM. 


THE  IRISH  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  position  of  the  Irish  in  England,  who  number  aboi 
millions  of  the  population,  is  one  which  frequently  suggest 
parison  with  that  of  the  Scotch  who  have  settled  south  of  the 
One  of  the  latest  signs  of  the  interest  attaching  to  this 
appeared  recently  in  the  columns  of  a  London  morning  pc 
which  a  writer  calmly  asked  why  the  Irish  settlers  in  Engla 
not  acquired  the  wealth  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  races  in  England  were  identicc 
all  similar ;  as  if  both  were  in  the  same  relation  to  the  new 
around  them ;  as  if  the  former  were  not  the  struggling  vie 
servitude  and  oppression,  but,  like  the  latter,  the  cherished  < 
of  liberty  and  independence.  Up  to  a  period  not  long  pai 
existed  in  England  a  deep-seated  prejudice,  upon  which  was 
a  strong  belief  in  the  natural  inferiority  of  the  Irish  race.  A 
supposed  natural  inferiority  of  the  Irishman,  as  a  political 
did  important  State  service  in  its  day.  It  was  used  to  excus 
to  justify,  the  most  barbarous  acts  ever  perpetrated  by  o 
against  another,  or  by  one  nation  against  another.  The 
weakness  of  the  race  was  used  as  a  cover  for  the  real  wickec 
their  rulers,  and  although  modern  experience  has  exploi 
theory,  persons  are  still  to  be  found  who  delight  in  invidioi 
parisons,  and  who  affect  to  be  greatly  scandalised  by  the  < 
misery,  poverty,  and  ignorance  of  the  Irish  population  in  i 
The  position  of  the  Irish  is  undoubtedly  the  very  humbles 
social  scale ;  but  what  else  could  it  have  been,  considering  th 
of  Irish  history,  and  the  demoralisation  flowing  from  that 
origo  maionun,  civil  war,  by  which  Ireland  was  racked  and 
centuries  ? 

For  a  period  of  four  hundred  years  after  the  invasion  of  H 
England  made  every  possible  effort  to  accomplish  the  con< 
Ireland,  and  when,  after  a  long  experience,  she  fully  real 
diflBculty  of  the  task,  she  resolved  upon  a  policy  of  extern 
But  the  Irish  are  a  prolific  race,  and  the  policy  of  exterr 
would  have  proved  a  failure  had  it  not  been  for  the  famine  of  18 
which  brought  tens  of  thousands  to  coffinless  graves,  and  1 
three  millions  of  people  for  ever  from  their  native  land.  F; 
date  of  this  terrible  calamity  began  the  real  immigration  of  t 
into  England.  Not  even  when  Lord  Deputy  Mountjoy  rep 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  she  had  nothing  to  reign  over  in  IreL 
carcases  and  ashes,  had  Ireland  passed  through  such  horrors 
which  surrounded  her  in  the  famine  years,  and  spread  desolal 
death  in  the  homes  of  her  people.  Fortunately  a  good  many 
with  their  lives  to  Great  Britain ;  ships  arriving  at  Liverp 
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^glisK  ports  from  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Wexford, 
la,  Dnndalk,  Xewry,  and  Londonderry  brought  their  human 
which  were  flung  in  a  helpless,  disordered  condition,  like 
:k  of  a  noble  veseel,  on  the  English  shore.  Perhaps  there 
93  a  people  less  fitted  by  previous  training  and  actual  cir- 
ces  to  wage  the  battle  of  life  in  a  strange  country  than  the 
10  landed  in  England  at  this  time.  Their  condition  in  the 
m  which  they  came,  and  under  the  social  influences  of  which 
1  been  reared,  was  the  reverse  of  that  which  might  tend  to 
an  energetic  character,  or  call  forth  those  qualities  of  self- 
and  steady  industry  which  are  indispensable  to  a  people 
ig  for  BubsistcQce  among  strangers.  Oppressed  by  an 
landlordism,  denied  security  of  tenure  in  the  fields  which 
Eirated,  and  with  the  threat  of  eviction  hanging  perpetually 
ir  homes,  which,  though  poor  and  miserable,  were  endeared 
by  all  their  family  associatitoiB,  they  had  grown  up  in  a  de- 
ig  atmosphere  of  subservience,  and  in  the  practice  of  that 
servility  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the 
of  their  imperious  taskmasters.  Having  been  engaged 
iclusively  in  agricolture,  their  habits  of  life  were  of  a  de- 
very  different  from  those  prevailing  in  large  towns,  as  their 
>n  had  been  different  from  that  which  was  alone  obtainable 
annfactuiing  centres  in  which  they  now  found  themselves, 
dden  transition  from  rural  to  city  life  left  them  at  a  con- 
disadvantage  with  even  the  poorest  of  die  English,  for 
their  want  of  technical  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  trades. 
Id  not  enter  the  field  of  skilled  labour  where  employment 
adaat  and  wages  high.  They  were  obliged,  therefore,  to 
le  very  lowest  and  hardest  kind  of  work,  such  as  railroad 
quarrying,  loading  and  unloading  ships,  digging  founda- 
ring  tunnels,  and  excavating  mines.  They  were  uneducated, 
ihe  Government  which  mode  it  a  penal  offence  to  teach  or  to 
d  not  yet  atoned  for  its  crime  by  making  provision  for 
edacation.  Add  to  all  this  the  fact,  undeniable  though 
o  remember,  that  the  people  among  whom  they  sought  to 
their  fortunes,  hated  them  on  account  of  their  religion 
r  country,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  the  Irish  in 
have  had  many  enormous  difficulties  to  contend  against, 
e  had  nothing  whatever  to  rely  upon  but  their  own  pluck, 
and  endurance. 

3  estimate  of  the  Irish  in  England  could  not  be  attempted 
considering  the  powerful  and  pervading  influence  which 
ligion  exerts  upon  them.  Indeed,  their  most  striking 
ristic  is  their  unexampled  religious  fidelity.  Protestant 
has  more  than  once  suggested  that  Ireland's  only  difficulty 
iest,  a  proposition  for  proof  of  which  we  are  referred  to  the 
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fact  that  the  Irish  get  on  well  everj'where  but  in  their  own  coiuitry. 
Those  who  use  this  argument  either  do  not  know,  or  find  it  con- 
venient to  forget,  that  wherever  the  footsteps  of  the  wandering  Gael 
have   turned,   there  also   their  spiritual  pastor  and  director  lias 
followed,   carrying  with   him   all  the   sacred  authority  to  which 
unhesitating  reverence  was  paid  in  the  native  land  of  the  race. 
Nay,  so  energetically  have  the  Irish  carried  on  the  work  of  religious 
propaganda  in  foreign  lands,  that  it  is  a  pious  belief  among  some 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  that  it   was  according  to  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  the  Celts  were  driven  forth  upon  the  wide  world,  by 
penal  laws,  proscriptions,  and  confiscations,  in  order  that  they.might 
scatter  broadcast  the  seeds  of  faith,  and  bring  strange  peoples  into 
the  one  true  fold. 

The  devotion  of  the  Irish  in  England  to  their  priests  in  all 
spiritual  affairs  has  remained  unaltered  and  unwavering;  and, 
whenever  the  Church  has  been  assailed,  they  have  rallied  to  her 
standard  with  a  burning  anxiety  to  demonstrate  their  determinei 
loyalty  to  her  cause.  Whether  it  has  been  to  clear  Hyde  Park  of 
Italian  sympathisers,  regarding  them  as  enemies  and  insulten' 
of  their  Chief  Pastor,  or  to  face  the  storm  of  anti-Catholic  paarion, 
roused  occasionally  by  the  cry  of  No  Popery ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  fight  with  intelligence  and  constancy  the  battle  of  denominational 
education,  they  have  left  no  room  for  doubt  of  the  intensity  of  their 
Catholicism.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  with  truth,  that  of  the  thou- 
sands who  manifested  their  religious  zeal  on  the  occasion  of  Gfan* 
baldi*s  visit  to  London,  and  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  No-Pop^ 
riots,  there  were  very  many  who  were  more  willing  to  shed  thrfr 
blood  for  the  Church  than  to  obey  her  precepts.  And  it  must  to 
frankly  admitted  that  Irish  virtue  is  not  improved  by  transplantir 
tion  in  English  soil.  Although  the  restraints  of  religion  are  stiB 
imposed,  they  arc  rendered  weak  by  the  force  of  extraordinary  temp* 
tation  and  evil  example ;  and  consequently  we  too  often  hear  in  ito 
police  courts  of  English  cities  stories  of  Irish  crime  which  wouM 
shock  the  moral  sense  of  the  very  lowest  of  the  Irish  in  their  of! 
country.  The  basest  moral  degradation,  however,  cannot  rob  a* 
Irish  Catholic  of  his  faith.  He  preserves  it  still  as  an  unpurchasahl^ 
inheritance,  throughout  everj^  vicissitude  of  fortune. 

Happily,  the  Irish  in  England  who  bring  discredit  on  th^ 
character  of  their  race  are  a  small  minority,  and  chiefly  belonging 
to  the  second  generation,  that  is  to  say,  English-bom  children  o*- 
Irish  parents.  The  vast  majority  lead  good  moral  lives,  and  at^ 
citizens  of  whom  any  community  might  be  proud.  Their  religion  ** 
not  mere  lip-worship,  for  in  their  lives  they  prove  that  the  moaf** 
precepts  are  with  them  living  principles  of  conduct.  Avigow^**^ 
creed  demands  daily  sacrifices  from  its  votaries,  and  they  must  lo'^ 
it  with  a  love  deep,  earnest,  and  uncompromising,  and  serve  ii  wi^ 
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ivering  faith,  and  with  all  the  energy  of  ardent  hope  and 
d  enthnsiasm.  Thus  have  the  Irish  in  England  loved  attd 
■he  religion  of  their  fathers.  The  hard  earnings  of  their 
3  have  be«n  freely  given  to  build  churches,  schools,  colleges, 
ivents,  dedicated  to  the  various  purposes  of  the  Catholic 
rhe  Catholic  churches,  which  are  to  be  found  wherever  there 
sh  popoIatioB,  are  crowded  on  Sundays  and  holidays  with 
itions  composed  mainly  of  the  poor,  and  presenting  scenes  of 
I  ferronr  and  devotion  seldom  met  with  elsewhere, 
the  Irish  who  have  crossed  the  seas  and  settled  in  the  United 
r  the  colonies  should  have  preserved  the  Catholic  faith  ia  not 
ndered  at  so  much,  when  we  consider  the  toleration  which 
extends  to  all  creeds  in  those  conntries,  a  toleration  which  is 
It  of  a  deep  sense  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience 
ig  in  those  free  communities.  Bat  that  in  England,  where 
holic  prejudices  have  been  eo  strong,  and  where  the  profession 
Catholic  religion  has  often  been  met,  not  only  with  distrust 
licion,  but  much  petty  persecution  and  material  injury,  the 
raid  have  remained  firm  in  their  Catholicism  is  remarkable, 
I  far  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  most  religiously 
people  in  Europe.  To  understand  what  influence  the  religion 
ishman  exerts  on  his  social  condition,  on  his  manners,  mode 
nd  domestic  relations,  we  have  to  determine  how  it  appeals 
a  the  first  instance,  and  with  what  secret  and  peculiar  power 
»  his  euthnsiastic  and  incorruptible  devotion.  Unqnestion- 
Catholic  religion  appeals  forcibly  to  the  emotional  as  well 
itellectual  faculties.  Its  intellectual  power  has  been  felt  in 
.  continuously  since  the  tractarian  movement,  drawing  to  its 
ich  intellectual  giants  as  ^Newman,  Manning,  and  a.  host  of 
•ss  distinguished.  Bnt  to  a  highly  imaginative,  emotional, 
imentat  people  like  the  Irish,  it  appeals  with  double  force, 
enal  days,  when  the  Irish  were  hunted  outlaws  in  their  own 
ry  found  in  their  persecuted  religion  the  one  only  solace  of 
Iction ;  and  when  their  churches  were  destroyed  or  converted 
ae  uses,  they  were  content  to  worship  at  its  altars,  under  the 
)f  heaven,  in  many  a  hidden  valley  and  lonely  glcD.  That 
still  appeals  to  the  exiled  Irishman  with  all  the  power  of 
itorical  recollections  and  associations,  fie  beholds  it  "  poor 
i,"  to  use  an  expression  of  Cardinal  Manning's,  and  it  comes 
lallowed  by  persecution  and  sanctified  by  sufiering.  Even 
r  has  fallen  a  prey  to  temptation  and  violated  the  heavenly 
da,  he  knows  that  true  repentance  will  bring  foi^veness, 
id  all  the  scorn  of  his  fellow-men,  he  feels  that  in  the  con- 
there  is  at  least  one  refuge  where  his  conscience  naay  find 
d  his  weary  soul  repose  and  conBolation. 
I  the  ceremonial  of  the  Catholic  Church  without  its  salutary 
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influence  on  an  intelligent  and  imaginatiTe  people.  Irish  G 
are  carefully  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the  ritual  of  their  ( 
The  vestments  of  the  priest,  the  lighted  candles  on  the  altar, 
the  acts  performed  by  the  priest  during  the  sacred  celebratio 
an  important  meaning  for  Catholic  worshippers.  They  h 
been  introduced  into  the  service  of  the  Church  arbitrarily,  or 
a  sufiicient  purpose,  for  they  recall,  and  have  been  designed  t 
either  some  holy  memories  of  the  militant  Church,  or  some 
tive  incidents  in  the  life  of  her  Divine  Foimder.  In  like  mai 
Catholic  Church  has  adopted  a  language  for  herself.  She  ha 
Latin  as  a  means  of  communication  with  all  nations,  the  lang 
which  the  discussions  of  her  great  councils  are  carried  on,  in 
of  which  all  her  ministers,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, ; 
proficient,  and  in  which  she  has  ordered  the  mass  to  be  read, 
the  holy  sacrifice  may  be  ofiercd  up  in  the  same  tongue  an 
nations,  thus  symbolizing  her  own  unity  and  universali 
enabling  her  children  to  assist  at  the  celebration  with  equal 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  All  this  is  understood  by  t' 
illiterate  peasant  in  Donegal  or  the  least  educated  Irish  ho< 
Manchester  or  London,  and  neither  the  hodman  nor  the  pe 
questioned  on  the  subject,  would  have  much  difficulty  in 
satisfactory  explanations. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  people  in  the  world,  not  even  except 
peasants  of  Spain  or  of  Italy,  among  whom  Catholicism  is  f oui 
pure,  as  regards  theological  dogma,  than  it  is  among  the  < 
Irish.  Their  religion  is  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  taint  o 
Protestantism  or  infidelity,  notwithstanding  the  many  Pr 
schools  established  in  Ireland  for  proselytising  purposes^  and 
of  the  atmosphere  of  unbelief  by  which  they  are  surrounded  i 
land.  Their  reverence  for  the  precepts  of  the  Church  is  sho^ 
variety  of  ways,  and  by  the  great  exertions  which  they  are  i 
make  to  fulfil  them.  Irish  servant-girls  who,  in  their  own  c 
thought  nothing  of  walking  several  miles  to  hear  mass,  are  m 
very  much  distressed  when  their  English  mistresses  refus 
permission  to  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morning  for  this  p 
and  though  it  would  be  unjust  to  allege  that  this  prohibition  ] 
to  any  great  extent,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  Irish  girls 
many  instances  to  choose  between  losing  their  situations  and  i 
ing  the  Sunday  obligation  to  hear  mass,  and  that  they  expose 
selves  frequently  to  great  hardship  rather  than  fail  in  the  di 
of  this  important  religious  duty.  The  Irish  are  also  es] 
careful  to  secure  baptism  for  their  children  and  the  sacrament 
Church  for  themselves  and  their  relatives ;  and  thus,  from  the 
to  the  grave,  at  the  christening,  at  the  marriage  feast,  and 
at  the  bedside  of  the  dying,  religion  constantly  attends  th« 
exerts  its  powerful  influence  upon  their  thoughts  and  condt 
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upon  all  the  most  private  concerns  of  their  lives.  And  as  the  tree 
may  be  known  by  its  fruit,  the  most  sceptical  will  not  deny,  once 
the  facta  are  made  known,  that  the  religion  of  the  Irish  is  a  good 
tree,  bearing  good  fruit  in  their  moral  and  social  advancement. 

Slovements  aiming  at  the  amelioration  of  their  condition  are  going 
on  wherever  the  priest  has  established  himself.  The  church  is  no 
sooner  built  than  a  school  springs  up  beside  it  for  the  education  of 
the  Irish  CathoKc  youth.  The  value  of  the  education  given  in  the 
Catholic  primary  schools  of  England  may  be  tested  by  any  fair 
standard ;  for  example,  by  the  amount  of  the  results  fees  obtained 
by  the  teachers,  by  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  or  by  the  amount 
of  support  which  these  schools  have  earned  from  the  Government, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  they  will  bear  favourable  com- 
parison with  any  other  primary  schools  in  the  country.  Con- 
sidering the  great  interest  which  attaches  to  everything  relating  to 
primary  education,  I  may,  perhaps,  venture  to  quote  here  some 
%ure8  which  I  find  in  a  recent  pastoral  of  Cardinal  Manning's, 
especially  as  they  show  substantially  the  provision  made  for  educa- 
tion in  those  schools  to  which  Irish  children  are  sent,  and  the 
progress  made  in  this  direction.  In  this  pastoral  his  Eminence 
«y»- 

"There  were  examined  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  ending  August 
3Ut,  1878,  693  Catholic  institutions,  containing  1,172  departments  having 
■parate  teachers.  There  is  an  increase  of  57  departments  in  the  year :  and  an 
titerease  in  each  division,  excepting  that  of  the  boys,  in  which  there  is  a  slight 
wease.  The  total  number  of  children  upon  the  school  registers  was  191,341. 
Ike  school  accommodation  is  sufficient  for  226,497  children,  which  is  an  in- 
cwase  of  13,325  upon  the  year;  and  it  provides  room  for  35,156  children  over 
Hte  number  upon  the  register  in  schools  inspected  by  the  Government.  There 
•w  in  these  schools  1,367  certificated  teachers,  245  assistant  teachers,  103 
«oale  assistants,  1,851  pupil  teachers,  which  shows  a  considerable  increase, 
^cept  in  pupil  teachers,  over  last  year.  Catholic  primary  schools,  not  under 
Government  inspection,  and  receiving,  therefore,  no  grant,  must  bo  certified 
oy  the  inspector  as  efficient ^  or  the  attendance  of  children  at  such  schools  will  not 
••tUfy  the  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1876,  which  requires  all  children  to 
*tttod  a  *  certified  efficient  school.*  " 

One  of  the  most  useful  movements  which  has  been  started  for  the 

Jttoral  and  social  improvement  of  the  Irish  in  England,  is  that 

fiwried  on  by  the  temperance  societies.     The  Total  Abstinence 

^*ague  of  the  Cross  has  become,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Cardinal- 

•^hbishop  of  Westminster  and  his  able  and  zealous  lieutenants, 

J«iion  Johnson  and  Father  Lockhart,  a  widespread  and  constantly 

^^*^^^^ing  organization.     In  London  alone  its  members  number  over 

^enty  thousand,  and  it  has  flourishing  branches  in  all  the  large 

*^^s  throughout   the  country.     Intoxicating  drink  is  a  terrible 

«iettiy  to  the  Irish  people.     Not  that  they  are  worse  in  this  respect 

7*^  either  the  English  or  the  Scotch.     It  appears  from  statistics 

^^  the  Irish  is  the  most  sober  nation  of  the  three.     But  the  Irish 

^€^  more  intellectoaUy,  morally,  and  physically  from  the  effects 

^^t.  xxvn.  N.S.  E  E 
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of  strong  drink  than  either  the  English  or  Scotch.  Their  more 
mercurial  temperament  is  more  easily  acted  upon  by  an  artificial 
stimulant,  which  inflames  the  passions  and  temporarily  quickens  the 
vital  powers.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  Celt  is  a  prey  to  a  tiou- 
sand  wild  horrors,  or,  it  may  be,  all  too  pleasant  fancies,  leading  him 
in  the  one  case  into  reckless  and  criminal  courses,  and  in  the  other 
into  a  career  of  gay  dissipation,  ending  too  often  in  his  own  ruin, 
and  in  the  misery  and  destitution  of  those  dependent  upon  him. 
The  Irish  settlements  in  England  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
crowded  centres  of  large  towns,  where,  unfortunately,  facilities  for 
drinking  and  temptations  to  drinking  abound  on  all  sides.  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  our  civilisation  that  the  poor  are  obliged, 
because  they  are  poor,  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  midst  of  un- 
utterable vice  and  crime.  Alas,  that  fate  should  decree  such  end 
punishment  for  unoffending  poverty !  Many  a  strong,  healthy  younf 
man,  reared  in  the  country  in  Ireland,  free  from  the  immoral  coa* 
tagion  of  city  life,  has  suffered  a  premature  death  of  body  and  BOol 
on  coming  to  England,  where  he  was  surroimded  in  a  new  homebf 
social  conditions  for  which  he  was  entirely  unprepared.  Andifi* 
temperance  has  ever  been  the  most  powerful  agent  in  effecting  tl« 
moral  overthrow.  Surely  the  movement  which  aims  at  rescuing  dt, 
victims  of  this  great  vice  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  hSjt 
and  seeks  to  prevent  the  young  generation  of  Irishmen  and  IriA' 
women  from  being  enslaved  by  so  fatal  a  passion,  is  one  of  inoil* 
culable  benefit  to  them,  and  one  which  ought  to  receiye  the  heir^ 
support  of  Irish  public  men,  and  of  all  who,  from  their  position,  tf* 
qualified  to  speak  to  or  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  in  England. 

Guizot,  in  his  inquiries  into  the  social  condition  of  the  ancW 
Irish,  discovered  that  the  clan  system  was  a  great  source  of  natioui 
weakness,  and  he  tells  us  that  the  tribal  and  domestic  affections  cf 
the  clansmen  were  so  strong  that,  although  each  was  always  ready  li^ 
fight  for  his  own  chieftain,  it  was  impossible  to  indace  them  to  <pk 
their  own  territory  and  engage  in  the  prosecution  of  a  long  oatt* 
paign  for  the  national  defence.  This  characteristic  of  the  KA 
— attachment  to  friends  and  kindred — which  is  traceable  through 
their  history,  has  survived  expatriation,  and  is  to  be  fomid  pwiB** 
nent  among  the  social  traits  of  the  Irish  in  England ;  but  it  J* 
longer  operates  to  weaken  their  national  power,  while  it  undoubted^ 
strengthens  their  domestic  virtue.  The  Irish  poor  are  distingniflk^ 
for  their  charity  and  benevolence  one  to  another.  They  oonsH^ 
it  unlucky,  and  sometimes  a  sin,  to  send  a  poor  man  away  empty  fr** 
the  door  when  he  has  asked  something  for  the  love  of  GK)d.  Th*f 
lend  each  other  money  and  clothes  in  their  necessities,  and  wk^ 
some  of  them  fall  out  of  work  and  have  no  means,  those  still  c^* 
ployed  and  earning  give  freely  of  what  they  have  to  tide  ihffi 
friends  over  want  and  misfortune.    They  Uye  sparingly  in  older  ^ 
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iney  for  the  purpose  of  sending  assistance  to  their  friends. 
)eeii  calculated  that  the  Irish  in  America  have  sent  to  their 
s  in  Ireland  a  sum  of  not  less  than  twenty-five  milliooB 

since  the  famine  period.  At  one  time  the  money  would  be 
enable  those  at  home  to  emigrate  and  join  their  kindred  in 
F  world ;  at  another  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  little  farm  at 
now,  perhaps,  from  a  fond  brother  to  his  sister  as  a  contriba- 

her  marriage  portion ;  and  again,  from  an  affectionate 
T  to  save  her  old  &ther  and  mother  from  the  degradation  of 
their  days  in  the  workhouse.     I  have  known  many  instances 

1  lore  and  derotion  towards  kinsfolk  in  the  old  land  on  the 
the  Irish  in  England.  The  tmth  is  they  are  in  England, 
.  Their  thoughts  are  constantly  wandering  amid  the  green 
i  nuhing  streams  of  their  native  land.  The  Irish  exile, 
ildsmith's  traveller,  drags  at  each  remove  a  lengthening 
nd  the  refrain  of  his  life  ever  seems  to  say — 

"  A  shell  from  the  shoresof  Ireland  is  dearer  far  to  me. 
Than  all  the  wiaea  of  Bhineland  or  the  art  of  Italy." 

2  step  into  an  Irish  dwelling,  just  after  the  ev^iing  meal, 
probably  find,  if  there  be  nothing  in  your  own  presence  to 

ifidence,  that  the  conversation  will  turn  mainly  on  recollections 
td  land,  suggested  in  the  simplest  way,  perhaps  by  some 
>f  an  Irish  air  hummed  at  the  cradle,  or  1^  the  last  letter 
ne,  or  by  some  scrap  of  local  news  contained  in  the  Irish 
lewspaper  which  the  eldest  boy  has  been  reading  aloud, 
base  of  national  politics  is  anxiously  noted  and  carefuUy 
ted  on,  and  it  is  only  here  that  the  Irishman  begins  to  feel 
ist  in  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  English  community, 
land,  where  a  wider  franchise  prevails,  he  finda  himself 
1  of  a  political  power  which  he  was  never  permitted  to 
in  his  own  country,  and  his  first  thought  on  becoming 
B  of  this  fact  is  that  it  is  his  duty  to  utilise  this  new  power 
idvancem^it  of  Irish  rights  and  Irish  interests.  From  one 
view  this  may  be  regarded  as  very  selfish  on  his  part,  and  I 
ard  it  described  as  reprehensible  in  the  Irishman  that  he 
eparate  himself  politically  from  those  among  whom  he  lives, 
je  his  public  conduct  in  accordance  with  ideas  and  principles 
itside  the  range  of  their  sympathies.  Bat  this  is  unjost. 
ong  attachment  to  kindred  which  freqnently  expands  into  an 
lentiment  of  patriotism,  would  probably  have  been  a  force 
t  of  itself  to  keep  the  Irish  apart  f^m  the  rest  of  the 
ity  in  England.  Their  isolation  excites  the  impatience  of 
QB  who  for  the  nonce  require  the  Irish  vote ;  yet  with  the 
fatality  and  perveraeneas  which  have  characterized  all  the 
of  England  towards  Ireland,  the  treatment  of  the  Irish, 
■t  hmne  in  their  own  land  or  here  in  the  home  of  their 
be2 
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rulers,  has  been  such  as  could  have  had  no  other  effect  thi 

them  thus  in  upon  themselves,  to  find  only  among  thei 

sympathy,  moral  support,   community  of  thought  and  i 

without  which  life  would  be  a  burden  too  heavy  to  bear.   1 

the  national  aspirations  of  the  Irish  has  been  the  steady  ai 

purpose  of  succeeding  generations  of  soldiers  and  state 

in  the  endeavour  to  accomplish  this  task  their  uninven 

have  never  risen  above  the  vulgar  expedient  of  repressio: 

wholesale  extermination,  social  effacement,  commercial  anc 

extinction,  religious  persecution,  and  educational  subj  ugatio: 

the  distinguishing  features  of  English  rule  in  Ireland. 

there  be  surprise  if  from  the  clash  of  conflict  there  shine 

bright  spark  of  imqueuchable  nationality  ?     It  has  been  sr 

"  era  of  conciliation  "  has  set  in,  but  the  Irish  in  England 

with  the  effects  of  the  same  policy  that  pursued  their  fathe 

They  liave  had  to  go  through  all  the  work  of  life  with  th 

them  of  being  Irish.      It  has  been,  since  the  "  era  of  co 

began,  tliat  workmen  have  had   literally  to  fight   thei] 

English  workshops,   that  servant  girls  have  had  to  live 

prohibition  that  "  no  Irish  need  apply."     It  is  not  mere  cl 

which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  "  Irish  Quarter 

town.     Social  recognition   is  slow  to  wait  upon  those  v 

forget  that  they  are  Irish,  and,  save  in  exceptional  ins 

warmth  of  social  welcome  is  reserved  for  those  who  have  i 

ice  barrier  of  their  nationality  to  melt  away.     The  chaptei 

be  written  which  should  fully  record  all  the  insults,  in- 

ignominies  which  have  been  secretly  perpetrated  in   ol 

the  dictates  of  anti-Irish  prejudice.    Thus  it  is  that  cir 

have  served  but  to  strengthen  the  natural  tendency  of  tl 

England  to  isolate  themselves  from  the  public  life  around 

far  from  their  conduct  in  this  respect  being  of  a  selfish  cl 

will  be  seen  that  nothing  could  be  more  imselfish  and  dit 

The  Irish  in  England  have  really  nothing  to  gain  for  thei 

the  establishment  of  Home  Rule,  or  Tenant-Right,  orDeno 

Education  in  Ireland.      For  weal  or  woe  the  gi*eat  mass  o 

who  have  settled  in  England  are  destined  to  remain  in  1 

their  adoj^tion.    They  have  children  bom  to  them  on  Engl: 

their  worldly  interests  are  centred  in  England,  and  their  p 

life  are  practically  bounded  by  the  English  shore.     Nothi: 

purest  patriotism  could  induce  a  people  so  circumstanced 

interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  land  from  which  they  have 

which,  with  all  its  bright  memories,  must  still  be  associate 

minds  with  the  recollection  of  much  want  and  suffering. 

in  England  are,  however,  far  from  being  indifferent  to  t] 

and  glory  of  their  native  land.     They  are  the  most  active  ^ 

the  national  cause,  and  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  evei 
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e  whicli  has  been  mode  since  the  days  of  O'Connell.  The 
or  when  engaged  in  the  Repeal  agitation  found  in  the  Irishmen 
don,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool  hia  most 
astic  supporters.  And  when  Repeal  was  laid  in  the  tomb 
losed  over  his  renuune,  these  Irish  exiles  still  hoped  on,  and 
brward  still  to  the  ultimate  resurrection  of  Irish  Independence, 
itched  eagerly  for  the  least  sign  of  the  renewal  of  the  struggle 
Id  land,  and  were  ever  foremost  in  giving  of  their  means  to 
e  resources  and  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  compatriots  at 
The  penalties  attached  to  the  profession  of  national  opinions 
'xciting  days  of  the  Fenian  movement  did  not  deter  them 
>enly  proclaiming  their  national  faith.  The  spirit  which 
i  them  in  those  trying  times,  when  all  that  was  chivalrous, 
ind  unselfish  in  the  nationa]  ranks  seemed  determined  to 

itself  in  one  desperate  struggle  for  liberty,  has  survived 
he  Irish  in  England  down  to  the  present  day,  and  although 

now  in  the  more  peaceful  courses  of  constitutional  action  it 
e  less  earnest,  determined,  courageous,  and  self-sacrificing. 

are  not  a  few  thoughtful  politicians  who  believe  that  the 
r  Irish  rights  must  be  fought  chiefly  in  England.  And  for 
on,  those  Irish  constituencies  which  are  really  sound  on  the 

question,  are  disposed  to  consider  favourably  the  claims  of 
■ntary  candidates  recommended  by  the  known  and  tried 
)f  the  Irish  national  party  in  England.  English  and  Scotch 
aggers,  no  matter  what  their  professions  may  be,  are  warned 
remises,  but  the  fiiithful  exile  who,  in  the  land  of  the  rulers 
ressors  of  his  people,  has  ever  been  true  and  loyal  to  the  old 
id  whom  neither  frowns  nor  smiles  can  win  over  to  Imperial- 
st  always  command  a  hearty  welcome  and  an  abundant 
y  when  he  returns  to  his  native  land ;  and  this  welcome  and 
lV  must  be  increased  tenfold  when  he  returns  with  an  oSer  of  his 
1  nnpuTchasable  services  as  a  worker  in  the  national  ranks. 

not  a  considerable  town  in  England  or  Scotland  where  the 
'.  not  welded  together  in  some  political  organization  having 
bject  the  redress  of  Irish  grievances  and  the  advancement  of 
tionality.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that,  no  matter 
ue  claims  attention  at  the  next  parliamentary  election,  the 
ae,  which  I  have  already  explained  in  this  Review,'  will  be 
ibrce  itself  into  notice.  The  national  clubs  and  Home  Role 
ons  throughout  the  country  constitute  a  vast  political  force, 
i  constantly  operating  on  the  calculations  of  English  political 
and  on  Enghsh  opinion ;  and  from  tho  report  of  their  actual 
n  presented  at  the  last  annual  conference  held  in  the  Crystal 
it  is  evident  that  this  new  Irish  power  is  in  a  high  state  of 
7- 

FiQadcs  voattnaag  Home  Bnle."     Fertnightljf  Jttviae  tor  Angiut,  1B79. 


THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  GREEK  SCULPTURE. 

II. — The  Age  of  Graven  Images. 

Critics  of  Greek  sculpture  have  often  spoken  of  it  as  if  it  had 
always  work  in  colourless  stone,  against  an  almost  colourless  back- 
ground.     Its  real  background,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  wasaworU 
of  exquisite  craftsmanship,  touching  the  minutest  details  of  daily  life 
with  splendour  and  skill,  in  close  correspondence  with  a  peculiarly 
animated  development  of  human  existence — the  energetic  movement 
and  stir  of  typically  noble  human  forms,  quite  worthily  clotlied— 
amid  scenery  as  poetic  as  Titian's.     If  shapes  of  colourless  stone  did 
come  into  that,  it  was  as  the  undraped  human  form  comes  into  some 
of  Titian's  pictures,  only  to  cool  and  solemnise  its  splendour;  the 
work  of  the  Greek  sculptor  being  seldom  in  quite  colourless  stone, 
nor  always  or  chiefly  in  fastidiously  selected  marble  even,  but  often 
in  richly  toned  met^l,  (this  or  that  sculptor  preferring  some  special 
variety  of  the  bronze  he  worked  in,  such  as  the  hepatizon  or  Uver- 
coloured  bronze,  or  the  bright  golden  alloy  of  Corinth,)  and  in  its 
consummate  products  chryselephantine, — work  in  gold  and  ivory,  on i 
core  of  cedar.    Pheidias,  in  the  Olympian  Zeus,  in  the  Athene  of  the 
Parthenon,  fulfils  what  that  primitive,  heroic  goldsmiths'  age,  dimly 
discerned  in  Homer,  already  delighted  in ;  and  the  celebrated  work 
of  which  I  have  first  to  speak  now,  and  with  which  Greek  sculptuie 
emerges  from  that  half-mythical  age  and  becomes  in  a  certain  senBe 
historical,  is  a  link  in  that  goldsmiths'  or  chryselephantine  traditioni 
carrying  us  forwards  to  the  work  of  Pheidias,  backwards  to  the 
elaborate  Asiatic  furniture  of  the  chamber  of  Paris. 

When  Pausanias  visited  Olympia,  towards  the  end  of  the  •seconl 
century  after  Christ,  he  beheld,  among  other  precious  objects  in  the 
temple  of  Iler^,  a  splendidly  wrought  treasure-chest  of  cedar-wood» 
in  which,  according  to  a  legend,  quick  as  usual  with  the  true  humatt 
colouring,  the  mother  of  Cypselus  had  hidden  him,  when  a  child,  ftoin 
the  enmity  of  her  family,  the  Bacchiad(P,  then  the  nobility  of  Corinth. 
The  child,  named  Cypselus   after  this  incident,   {Cypsek  being  * 
Corinthian  word  for  clienfj)  became  tyrant  of  Corinth,  and  his  grate* 
ful  descendants,  as  it  was  said,  ofiered  the  beautiful  old  chest  to  the 
temple  of  Here,  as  a  memorial  of  his  preservation.    That  would  ha^* 
been  not  long  after  the  year  G'Jo  u.c.     So  much  for  the  story  whi^^ 
Pausiinias  heard — but  inherent  probability,  and  some  points  of  deta^ 
in  his  description,  tend  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  chest  at  a  date  at  \e^ 
somewhat  later ;  and  as  Herodotus,  telling  the  story  of  the  conce^' 
ment  of  Cypselus,  does  not  mention  the  dedication  of  the  chest    ^ 
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a  at  all,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  only  one  of  many  later 
ms  of  antique  art.  But,  whatever  its  date,  Pausanias  cer- 
aw  the  thing,  and  has  left  a  long  description  of  it,  and  we 
ist  his  judgment  at  leaat  as  to  its  archaic  style.  We  have 
leo,  something  plainly  visible  at  a  comparatively  recent  date, 
ng  quite  different  from  those  perhaps  wholly  mythical  objects 
id  in  Homer, — an  object  which  seemed  to  bo  experienced  aa 
r  as  Pausanias  an  actual  work  of  earliest  Greek  art.  Re- 
to  later  Greek  art,  it  may  have  seemed  to  him,  what  the 
bronze  doors  with  their  Scripture  histories,  which  we  may 
in  the  south  transept  of  the  cathedral  of  Pisa,  are  to  later 
irt. 

inias  tells  as  nothing  as  to  its  size,  nor  directly  as  to  ite  shape. 
,  for  anything  he  says,  have  been  oval,  but  was  probably 
liar,  with  a  broad  front  and  two  narrow  sides,  standing,  as 
cr  of  it  had  designed,  against  the  wall ;  for,  in  enumerating 
fjus  subjects  wrought  upon  it,  in  five  rows  one  above  another, 
i9  to  proceed,  beginning  at  the  bottom  on  the  right-hand 
ng  the  front  from  right  to  left,  and  then  back  again,  through 
nd  row  from  left  to  right,  and,  alternating  thus,  upwards  to 
subject,  at  the  top,  on  the  left-hand  side, 
ubjects  represented,  most  of  which  had  their  legends  attached 
lit  archaic  writing,  were  taken  freely,  though  probably  with 
w  idea,  out  of  various  poetic  cycles,  aa  treated  in  the  works  of 
-called  q/clic  poets,  who  continued  the  Homeric  tradition. 
IS  speaks,  aa  Homer  does  in  his  description  of  the  shield  of 
,  of  a  kind  and  amoimt  of  expression  in  feature  and  gesture 
!  beyond  the  compass  of  any  early  art,  and  we  may  believe 
in  these  touches  only  what  the  visitor  beard  from  enthusi- 
jeitp,  the  interpreters  or  sacristans ;  thoagh  any  one  who  has 
t  Bayeux  tapestry,  for  instance,  must  recognise  the  pathos 
rgy  of  which,  when  really  prompted  by  genius,  even  the 
band  is  capable.  Some  ingenious  attempts  have  been  mode 
e  the  grouping  of  the  scenes,  with  a  certain  formal  expansion 
icing  of  subjects,  their  figures  and  dimensions,  in  true 
I  manner,  on  the  front  and  sides.  We  notice  some  fine 
itic  figures,  the  germs  of  great  artistic  motives  in  after  times, 
playing  their  parts  there,- — Death,  and  Sleep,  and  Night. 
was  a  woman  supporting  on  her  right  arm  a  white  child 
;  and  on  the  other  arm  she  held  a  dark  child,  as  if  asleep ; 
f  lay  with  their  feet  crossed.  And  the  inscription  shows, 
wht  be  understood  without  it,  that  they  are  Death  and  Sleep, 
ht,  the  nurse  of  both  of  them." 

hat  is  most  noticeable  is,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  this 
le  the  chamber  of  Paris,  like  the  Zeus  of  Fheidias,  is  chrys- 
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elephantine,  its  main  fabric  cedar,  and  the  figures  upon  it  partly ' 
ivory,  partly  of  gold,^  but  (and  this  is  the  most  peculiar  characterirf 
of  its  style)  partly  wrought  out  of  the  wood  of  the  chest  itself,  k. 
as  we  read  the  description,  wc  can  hardly  help  distributing  in  fan 
gold  and  ivory,  respectively,  to  their  appropriate  functions  in  1 
representation.  The  cup  of  Dionysus,  and  the  wings  of  cert 
horses  there,  Pausanias  himself  tells  us  were  golden.  Were  not 
apples  of  the  Ilesperides,  the  necklace  of  Eriphyle,  the  bridles, 
armour,  the  unsheathed  sword  in  the  hand  of  Amphiaraus,  als< 
gold  P  Were  not  the  other  children,  like  the  white  image  of  SI 
especially  the  naked  child  Alcmax)n,  of  ivory  ?  with  Alcestis 
Helen,  and  that  one  of  the  Dioscuri  whose  beard  was  still  ungroi 
Were  not  ivory  and  gold,  again,  combined  in  the  throne  of  Herci 
and  in  the  three  goddesses  conducted  before  Paris  P 

The  "  chest  of  Cypselus  "  fitly  introduces  the  first  historical  pe 
of  Greek  art,  a  period  coming  down  to  about  the  year  560  B.C., 
the  government  of  Pisistratus  at  Athens ;  a  period  of  tyrants 
Cypselus,  and  Pisistratus  himself,  men  of  strong,  sometimes 
scrupidous  individuality,  but  often  also  acute  and  cultivated  pat 
of  the  arts.  It  begins  with  a  series  of  inventions,  one  here 
another  there, — inventions  still  for  the  most  part  technical,  butw] 
are  attached  to  single  names ;  for,  with  the  growth  of  art,  the  in 
ence  of  individuals,  gifted  for  the  opening  of  new  ways,  more 
more  defines  itself ;  and  the  school,  open  to  all  comers,  from  wl 
in  turn  the  disciples  may  pass  to  all  parts  of  Greece,  takes  the  pi 
of  the  family,  in  which  the  knowledge  of  art  descends  as  a  tradii 
from  father  to  son,  or  of  the  mere  trade-guild.  Of  these  ef 
industries  we  know  little  but  the  stray  notices  of  Pausanias,  oi 
ambiguous,  always  of  doubtful  credibility.  What  we  do  see,  throi 
these  imperfect  notices,  is  a  real  period  of  animated  artistic  actiT 
richly  rewarded.  Byzes  of  Naxos,  for  instance,  is  recorded  as  hai 
first  adopted  the  plan  of  sawing  marble  into  thin  plates  for  use 
the  roofs  of  temples  instead  of  tiles ;  and  that  his  name  has  o 
down  to  us  at  all,  testifies  to  the  impression  this  fair  white  sur 
made  on  its  first  spectators.  Various  islands  of  the  ^gean  bee 
each  the  source  of  some  new  artistic  device.  It  is  a  period  still  u 
the  reign  of  HephoDstus,  delighting,  above  all,  in  magnificent  m 
work.  "  The  Samians,*'  says  Herodotus,  "  out  of  a  tenth  pa\ 
their  profits — a  sum  of  six  talents — caused  a  mixing  vessel  of  bi 
to  be  niade^  after  the  ArgoUc  fashion ;  aromid  it  are  prqfection 
griffins*  Iieads;  and  t/iei/  dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  HM,  pk 
beneath  it  three  colossal  figures  of  brofize,  seven  cubits  in  hi 
leaning  upon  their  knees."     That  was  in  the  thirty-seventh  Olymj 

(1)  Xpvaovv,  is  the  word  PauBanias  ubm,  of  the  cap  in  the  hand  of  Dionjiai 
wood  wtkuplaUd  with  gold. 
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and  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  age.  For  the  popular 
imaginatioiiy  a  kind  of  glamour,  some  mysterious  coimexion  of  the 
thing  with  human  fortunes,  still  attaches  to  the  curious  product  of 
artistic  hands,  to  the  ring  of  Polycrates,  for  instance,  with  its  early  speci- 
men o{  engmYedsmaragdus,  as  to  the  mythical  necklace  of  Harmonia. 
Pheidon  of  Argos  first  makes  coined  money,  and  the  obelisci — ^the  old 
nail-shaped  iron  money,  now  disused — ^are  hung  up  in  the  temple  of 
HerS;  for,  even  thus  early,  the  temples  are  in  the  way  of  becoming 
musemns.  Names  like  those  of  Eucheir  and  Eugrammus,  who  were 
said  to  have  taken  the  art  of  baking  clay  vases  from  Samos  to 
Etraria,  have  still  a  legendary  air,  yet  may  be  real  surnames ;  as  in 
the  case  of  Smilis,  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  graver's  tool,  and 
who  made  the  ancient  image  of  H6r6  at  Samos.  Corinth — mater 
Mmriw — ^becomes  a  great  nursery  of  art  at  an  early  time.  Some 
time  before  the  twenty-ninth  Olympiad,  Butades  of  Sicyon,  the 
potter,  settled  there.  The  record  of  early  inventions  in  Greece  is 
sometimes  fondly  coloured  with  human  sentiment  or  incident.  It  is 
on  the  butterfly  wing  of  such  an  incident — the  love-sick  daughter  of 
file  artist,  who  outlines  on  the  wall  the  profile  of  her  lover  as  he 
iloeps  in  the  lamplight,  to  keep  by  her  in  absence — that  the  name 
of  Butades  the  potter  has  come  down  to  us.  The  father  fills  up  the 
outline,  long  preserved,  it  was  believed,  in  the  Nymphceum  at  Corinth, 
tnd  hence  the  art  of  modelling  from  the  life  in  clay.  He  learns, 
iorther,  a  way  of  colouring  his  clay  red,  and  fixes  his  masks  along 
&e  temple  eaves. 

The  temple  of  Athene  ChalcisDCus — Athene  of  the  brazen  house — at 
%arta,  the  work  of  Gitiades,  celebrated  about  this  time  as  architect, 
■tatnaiy,  and  poet ;  who  made,  besides  the  image  in  her  shrine,  and 
Wdes  other  Dorian  songs,  a  hymn  to  the  goddess — was  so  called 
fenn  its  crust  or  lining  of  bronze  plates,  setting  forth,  in  richly 
ttiboased  imagery,  various  subjects  of  ancient  legend.  What  Pau- 
ttnias,  who  saw  it,  describes,  is  like  an  elaborate  development  of  that 
Jfifithod  of  covering  the  interiors  of  stone  buildings  with  metal  plates, 
of  which  the  "  Treasury  "  at  Mycense  is  the  earliest  historical,  and 
4e  house  of  Alcinous  the  heroic,  type.  In  the  pages  of  Pausanias, 
^  glitter,  "  as  of  the  moon  or  the  sun,*'  which  Ulysses  stood  still 
^  Wonder  at,  may  still  be  felt.  And  on  the  right  hand  of  this 
''orazeu  house,''  he  tells  us,  stood  an  image  of  Zeus,  also  of  bronze, 
^0  most  ancient  of  all  images  of  bronze.  This  had  not  been  cast, 
^^  wrought  out  of  a  single  mass  of  metal ;  but,  the  various  parts 
«4ving  been  finished  separately  (probably  beaten  to  shape  with  the 
^^^^JMner  over  a  wooden  mould)  had  been  fitted  together  with  nails  or 
'iTeta.  That  was  the  earliest  method  of  uniting  the  various  parts  of 
f  ^ork  in  metal — image,  or  vessel,  or  breastplate — a  method  allow- 
^  of  much  dainty  handUng  of  the  cunning  pins  and  rivets,  and 
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which  has  its  place  still,  in  perfectly  accomplished  metal-worl 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Bartolomeo  Coleoni,  by  Andrea  Verr 
in  the^ifls;:«  of  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  at  Venice.  In  the 
Museum  there  is  a  verj'  early  Epccimen  of  it, — a  large  egg- 
Tessel,  fitted  together  of  several  pieces,  the  projecting  pins  or 
forming  a  sort  of  diadem  round  the  middle,  being  still  si 
form  and  heavily  gilt.  That  method  gave  place  in  time  to  s 
means  of  joining  the  parts  together,  with  more  perfect  un 
Bmootbness  of  surface,  the  art  of  soldering ;  and  the  inven 
this  art — of  soldering  iron,  in  the  first  instance — is  coupled  w 
name  of  Grlaucus  of  Chios,  a  name  which,  in  connexion  wi 
and  other  devices  for  facilitating  the  mechanical  processes  of 
for  perfecting  artistic  effect  with  economy  of  labour, — becan 
verbial,  the  "  art  of  Glaucus  "  being  attributed  to  those  whi 
well  with  rapidity  and  ease. 

Far  more  fruitful  still  was  the  invention  of  casting,  of 
hollow  figures  especially,  attributed  to  Khcecus  and  The 
architects  of  the  great  temple  at  Samos.  Such  hollow  figure 
in  consequence  of  their  lightness,  to  rest,  almost  like  an  i 
bladder,  on  a  single  point — the  entire  bulk  of  a  heroic  ric 
instance,  on  the  point  of  his  horse's  tail — admit  of  a  much  !n 
tribution  of  the  whole  weight  or  mass  required,  than  is  possible 
other  mode  of  statuary ;  and  the  indention  of  the  art  of  ca: 
really  the  discovery  of  liberty  in  composition.' 

And  at  last,  about  the  year  576  u.c,  we  come  to  the  fir 
school  of  scidptors,  the  first  clear  example,  as  we  seem  to  disc 
a  communicable  style,  reflecting  and  interpreting  some  real  iui 
ality,  (the  double  personality,  in  this  case,  of  two  brothers,) 
masters  who  evolved  it,  conveyed  to  disciples  who  came  to  act 
from  distant  places,  and  taking  root  through  them  at  various  c 
where  the  names  of  the  masters  became  attached,  of  course,  tc 
fair  works  really  by  the^hands  of  the  pupils.  Dipcenus  and  £ 
these  first  true  masters,  were  bom  in  Crete ;  but  their  work 
nected  mainly  with  Sicyon,  at  that  time  the  chief  seat  of  Ore 
"In  consfquettce  of  some  injury  done  them,"  it  is  said,  "ah. 
plot/ed  there,  upon  certain  sacred  images,  they  departed  to  i 
place,  leaving  their  work  unfinished :  and  not  long  ajterva 
(1)  PauBaiiUe,  in  recording  the  iiiTsntion  of  Cfkitiog,  uses  the  irord  ixuviira 
doea  not  tell  us  irhetheT  the  model  vas  of  wax,  aa  in  the  later  proceta ;  vhicb,  li 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  cBoe.  Far  an  oaimated  account  of  the  modem  pR 
the  core  of  plaiater  roughly  presenting  the  designed  form ;  the  modelUiig  of  Ihi 
BQTfnce  thereon,  liko  the  skin  upon  the  muscles,  with  oil  ita  delicate  touches— • 
eyebroiF  ;  the  hardeniug  of  the  pleister  eiiTelope,  layer  otbt  layer,  upon  this  d( 
finished  model ;  the  melting  of  the  wax  by  heat,  leaTing  behind  it  in  ill  pi 
finished  deaiga  in  pacw,  which  the  molten  atream  oi  metal  snbaeqaantl;  EUt;  i 
finally,  nfter  cooling,  from  core  and  envelope — see  Fortnum'a  Handbook  of  . 
Chapter  II. 
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ui  famine  fell  upon  Swt/on.  Thereupon,  the  jieople  oj  Skyon, 
ing  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  how  they  might  be  reliered,  it  loas 
red  them,  'if  Dipeenm  and  Sryllis  should  finish  thoie  images 
;  god» ; '  which  thing  tlic  Sicyonians  obtained  from  them, 
g,  at  a  great  price."     That  story  too,  as  we  ahalt  see,  illus- 

the  spirit  of  the  age.  For  their  sculpture  they  used  the  white 
e  of  Paros,  being  workers  ia  marble  especially,  though  they 
d  also  in  ebony  and  in  ivory,  and  made  use  of  gilding.  "Figures 
[ar-wood,  partly  incrusted  with  gold" — KfZpov  ^ifbut  yjioa£ 
jfieva — -Pausaniaa  says  exquisitely,  describing  a  certain  work 
iir  pupil,  Dontas  of  Lacedsemon.  It  is  to  that  that  we  have 
«Iy  come  at  last,  in  the  school  of  Diposnus  and  Scyllis. 
'  and  brief  as  these  details  may  seem,  they  are  the  witness  to 
ive,  eager,  animated  period  of  inventions  and  beginnings,  in 
the  Qreek  workman  triumphs  over  the  first  rough  mechanical 
Ities  which  beset  him  in  the  endeavour  to  record  what  his  soul 
ved  of  the  form  of  priest  or  athlete  then  alive  upon  the  earth, 
the  ever-Uving  gods,  then  already  more  seldom  seen  upon  it. 
im  fancy  must  Ell  up  the  story  of  the  unrecorded  patience  of 
irk-shop,  into  which  we  seem  to  peep  through  these  scanty 
i — ^the  fatigue,  the  disappointments,  the  stops  repeated,  ending 
t  in  that  moment  of  success,  which  is  all  Pausanias  records, 
hat  uncertainly. 

L  as  this  period  begins  with  the  chest  of  Cypselus,  so  it  ends 
I  work  in  some  respects  similar,  also  seen  and  described  by 
aias — the  throne,  as  he  calls  it,  of  the  AmycltpaH  Apollo. 
:  the  work  of  a  well-known  artist,  Bathycles  of  Magnesia,  who, 
)ly  about  the  year  550  B.C.  with  a  company  of  workmen,  came 

little  ancient  town  of  Amyche,  near  Sparta,  a  place  full  of 
oDs  of  the  heroic  age.  He  had  been  invited  thither  to  per- 
>  peculiar  task — the  construction  of  a  throne ;  not  like  the 
'.  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  others  numerous  in  aftor  times,  for 
>d  figure,  but  for  the  image  of  the  local  Apollo ;  no  other  than 
I  and  very  ancient  pillar  of  bronze,  thirty  cubits  high,  to  which, 
es-wise,  head,  arms  and  feet  were  attached.  The  thing  stood 
it,  as  on  a  base,  upon  a  kind  of  tomb  or  reliquary,  in  which, 
ing  to  tradition,  lay  the  remains  of  the  young  prince  Hyacinth, 

the  founder  of  that  place,  beloved  by  Apollo  for  his  beauty, 
ccidentally  struck  dead  by  him  in  play,  with  a  quoit.  From 
ops  of  the  lad's  blood  had  sprung  up  the  purple  flower  of  his 

which  bears  on  its  petals  the  letters  of  the  ejaculation  of  woe ; 
a  his  memory  the  famous  games  of  Amyclte  were  celebrated, 
oing  about  the  time  of  the  longest  day,  when  the  Sowers  are 
en  by  the  sun  and  begin  to  fade — a  festival  marked,  amid  all 
endour,  with  some  real  melancholy,  and  serious  thought  of  the 
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dead.     In  the  midst  of  the  "  throne  "  of  Bathycles,  this  sacred  recep- 
tacle, with  the  strange,  half-humanised  pillar  above  it,  was  to  stand, 
probably  in  the  open  air,  within  a  consecrated  enclosure.    Like  tlie 
chest  of  Cypselus,  the  throne  was  decorated  with  reliefs  of  subjects 
taken  from  epic  poetry,  and  it  had  supporting  figures.    Unforta- 
nately,  what  Pausanias  tells  us  of  this  monument  hardly  enables  one 
to  present  it  to  the  imagination  with  any  completeness  or  certainty; 
its  dimensions  he  himself  was  unable  exactly  to  ascertain,  and  he  does 
not  tell  us  its  material.     There  are  reasons,  however,  for  supposing 
that  it  was  of  metal ;  and  amid  these  ambiguities,  the  decorations  of 
its  base,  the  grave  or  altar-tomb  of  Hyacinth,  shine  out  clearly,  and 
are  also,  for  the  most  part,  clear  in  their  significance. 

**  There  are  wrought  upon  the  altar  figures,  on  the  one  side  of  Bins,  on  ^ 
other  of  Amphitrite  and  Poseidon.  Near  Zeus  and  Hermes,  in  speech  inft 
each  other,  stand  Dionysus  and  Semele,  and,  beside  her.  Inc.  Demeter,  Eorii 
and  Pluto  arc  also  wrought  upon  it,  the  Fatos  and  the  Seasons  above  them,a]ii 
with  them  Aphrodite,  Athene,  and  Artemis.  They  are  conducting  Hyacinthas 
to  heaven,  with  Polybooa,  the  sister  of  Hyacinthus,  who  died,  as  is  told,  vhife 

yet  a  virgin Hercules  also  is  figured  on  the  tomb ;  he  too  carried  t» 

heaven  by  Athene  and  the  other  gods.  The  daughters  of  Tbestius  also  are  vjn. 
the  altar,  and  the  Seasons  again,  and  the  Muses.'* 

It  was  as  if  many  lines  of  solenm  thought  had  been  meant  toimitBr 
about  the  resting-place  of  this  local  Adonis,  in  imageries  full  of  some 
dim  promise  of  immortal  life. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  in  care  for  old  idols  as  in  the  making  of 
new  ones  that  Greek  art  was  at  this  time  engaged.     This  whole  first 
period  of  Greek  art  might,  indeed,  be  called  the  period  of  gra^ 
images,  and  all  its  workmen  sons  of  Dsedalus ;  for  Daedalus  is  At 
mythical,  or  all  but  mythical,  representative  of  all  those  arts  whick 
are  combined  in  the  making  of  lovelier  idols  than  had  heretofoit 
been  seen.     The  old  Greek  word  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  ntf"^ 
Daedalus,  the  name  of  a  craft  rather  than  a  proper  name,  probftUj 
means  to  work  curiously — all  curiously  beautiful  wood- work  is  D«i» 
work ;  the  main  point  about  the  curiously  beautiful  chamber  ^ 
which  Nausicaa  sleeps,  in  the  Odyssey,  being  that,  like  some  exquis^ 
Swiss  chdkty  it  is  wrought  in  wood.     But  it  came  about  that  iho^ 
workers  in  wood,  whom  Daedalus  represents,  the  early  craftflii*^  1 
of  Crete  especially,  were  chiefly  concerned  with  the  making  of  ^' 
gious  images,  like  the  carvers  of  Berchtesgaden  and  Oberammerg*^ 
the  sort  of  daintily  finished  images  of  the  objects  of  public  or  prit^ 
devotion  which  such  workmen  would  turn  out.     Wherever  ib^ 
was  a  wooden  idol  in  any  way  fairer  than  others,  finished,  perh^f*' 
sometimes,  with  colour  and  gilding,  and  appropriate  real  dress,  tb^ 
the  hand  of  Daedalus  had  been.     That  such  images  were  qt^ 
detached  from  pillar  or  wall,  that  they  stood  free,  and  were  statue^ 
the  proper  sense,  showed  that  Greek  art  was  already  liberated  fr^ 
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lier  EaBtera  asBociataons ;  sacli  firee-Btandlng  being  apparentlj 
wa  in  Aseyrian  art.  And  then,  tbe  effect  of  this  Bicdal  skill 
n  was,  tliat  they  came  nearer  to  the  proper  form  of  hmnani^. 
le  wonderful  life-liteness  of  these  early  images  which  tradition 
ites  in  many  anecdotes,  showing  a  very  early  instinctive  torn 
d  delight  in  naturalism,  in  the  Greek  temper.  Ai  Cimabne,  in 
ly,  was  able  to  charm  men,  almost  as  with  illomon,  by  the 

device  of  half -closing  the  eyelids  of  his  personages,  and  giving 
instead  of  roond  eyes,  eyes  Uiat  seemed  to  be  in  some  d^ree 
it,  and  to  feel  the  light ;  so  the  marrellonB  progress  in  those 

wooden  images  was,  that  the  eyes  were  open,  eo  that  they 
I  to  look, — the  feet  separated,  so  that  they  seemed  to  walk. 

art  is  thus,  almost  from  the  first,  essentially  distingniahed 
be  art  of  Egypt,  by  an  enei^etic  striving  afW  truth  in  oi^anic 

la  representing  the  hnman  figure,  Egyptian  art  had  held  by 
natical  or  mechanical  proportions  exclusively.  The  Greek 
ends  of  it,  as  the  main  truth,  that  it  is  a  living  organism,  with 
n  of  movement,  and  hence  the  infinite  possibilities  of  motion, 

expression  by  motion,  with  which  the  imagination  credits  the 

sort  of  Ch-eek  sculpture ;  while  the  figures  of  Egyptian  art, 
il  as  they  often  are,  seem  absolutely  incapable  of  any  motion 
ure,  other  than  the  one  actually  designed.     The  vork  of  the 

sculptor,  together  with  its  more  real  anatomy,  becomes  full 
homan  souL 

t  old,  primitive,  mystical,  first  period  of  Greek  religion,  with 
found,  thoogh  half-oonsciouB,  intuitions  of  spiritual  powers  in 
itnral  world,  attaching  itself  not   to  the  worship  of  visible 

forms,  but  to  relics,  to  natural  or  half-natural  objects — the 
y  hewn  tree,  the  unwrought  stone,  the  pillar,  the  holy  cone  of 
dite  in  her  dimly  lighted  cell  at  Paphos — had  passed  away, 
cond  stage  in  the  development  of  Greek  religion  had  come ;  a 

in  which  poet  and  artist  were  buaily  engaged  in  the  work  of 
nattng  all  that  might  be  retained  of  the  vague  divinations  of 
irlier  visionary  time,  in  definite  and  intelligible  human  image 
Oman  story.  The  vague  belief,  the  mysterious  custom  and 
on,  develope  themselves  into  an  elaborately  ordered  ritual— 
ersonal  gods,  imaged  in  ivory  and  gold,  sitting  on  beautiful 
B.  Always,  wherever  a  shrine  or  temple,  great  or  small,  is 
pned,  there,  we  may  conclude,  was  a  visible  idol,  there  was 
red  to  be  the  actual  dwelling- jdace  of  a  god.  And  this  nnder- 
ig  became  not  less  but  more  definite,  as  the  temple  became 

and  more  splendid,  inll  of  ceremony  and  servants,  like  the 
of  an  earthly  king,  and  as  the  sacred  presence  itself  assumed, 
^  little,  the  last  beantieB  and  refinements  of  tbe  visible  human 
ind  ezpre«ion. 
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In  what  we  have  seen  of  this  first  period  of  Greek  art,  In  all  its 
curious  essays  and  inventions,  we  may  observe  this  demand  ior 
beautiful  idols  increasing  in  Greece — for  sacred  images,  at  first  still 
rude,  and  in  some  degree  the  holier  for  their  rudeness,  but  whicli  yet 
constitute  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  style,  consummate  in  the 
work  of  Pheidias,  uniting  the  veritable  image  of  man  in  the  full 
possession  of  his  reasonable  soul,  with  the  true  religious  mysticity, 
the  signature  there  of  something  from  afar.  One  by  one  these  new 
gods  of  bronze,  or  marble,  or  flesh-like  ivory,  take  their  thrones,  at 
this  or  that  famous  shrine,  like  the  images  of  this  period  whicl 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Here  at  Olympia — the  throned 
SeaaonSf  with  Themis  as  the  mother  of  the  Seasons  (divine  rectitude 
being  still  blended,  in  men's  fancies,  with  the  unchanging  phyacal 
order  of  things)  and  ForiuNC,  and  Victory  *^ having  mngs,^  and 
Kore  and  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  already  visibly  there,  around  tb 
image  of  Here  herself,  seated  on  a  throne  ;  and  all  chryselephantine 
all  in  gold  and  ivory.  Novel  as  these  things  are,  they  still  undergo 
consecration  at  their  first  erecting.  The  figure  of  Athene,  in  her 
brazen  temple  at  Sparta,  the  work  of  Gitiades,  who  makes  also  fltf 
image  and  the  hymn,  in  triple  service  to  the  goddess ;  and  agaiob 
that  curious  story  of  Dipocnus  and  Scyllis,  brought  back  wili  » 
much  awe  to  remove  the  public  curse  by  completing  their  sacred  tai 
upon  the  images,  show  how  simply  religious  the  age  still  was — tW 
this  wide-spread  artistic  activity  was  a  religious  enthusiasm  al»i 
those  early  sculptors  having  still,  for  their  contemporaries,  a  divini 
mission,  with  some  kind  of  hieratic  or  sacred  quality  in  their  gift 
distinctlv  felt. 

The  development  of  the  artist,  in  the  proper  sense,  out  of  the  me« 
craftsman,  effected  in  the  first  division  of  this  period,  is  now  cont 
plete ;  and,  in  close  connexion  with  that  busy  graving  of  religio*  ^ 
images,  which  occupies  its  second  division,  we  come  to  somethiBfj 
like  real  personalities,  to  men  with  individual  characteristics — soA 
men   as  Ageladas  of  Argos,  Gallon   and  Onatas  of  iEgina,  anJ- 
Canachus  of  Sicyon.     Mere  fragment  as  our  information  conceminl 
these  early  masters  is  at  the  best,  it  is  at  least  immistakeably  info^. 
mation  about  men  with  personal  differences  of  temper  and  talent,  d 
their  motives,  of  what  we  call  style.     We  have  come  to  a  sort  of  ^ 
which  is  no  longer  broadly  characteristic  of  a  general  period,  and 
which  we  might  have  looked  at  without  its  occurring  to  us  to  ask 
concerning  the  artist,  his  antecedents,  and  his  school.     TVe  hare^ 
do  now  with  types  of  art,  fully  impressed  with  the  subjectivity,  ^^ 
intimacies  of  the  artist. 

Among  these  freer  and  stronger  personalities  emerging  thus  aV>«^ 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ — about  the  period 
the  Persian  war — the  name  to  which  most  of  this  sort  of 
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attaches,  and  which  U  therefore  veiy  interestiBg,  is  the  name 
ichns  of  Sicyon,  who  seems  to  have  comprehended  in  himself 
Tarions  attainments  in  art  which  had  been  gradnally  dere- 
R  the  schools  of  his  native  city — carver  in  wood,  sculptor, 
itter,  and  ioreuUe ;  by  (oreuiici  being  meant  the  whole  art  of 
r  in  metals,  and  in  their  combination  with  other  materials, 
we  seem  to  see,  and  with  natural  cariosity,  an  actual  person 
,  and  can  follow,  to  some  degree,  the  motions  of  his  spirit 

hand.  We  seem  to  discern  in  all  we  know  of  his  produc- 
e  results  of  individual  apprehension — the  resnlts,  as  well  as 
tations,  of  an  individual  talent. 

impossible  to  date  exactly  the  chief  period  of  the  activity  of 
IB.  That  the  great  image  of  Apollo,  which  he  made  for  the 
IB,  was  carried  away  to  Ecbatana  by  the  Persian  army,  is 
y  Fansanias ;  but  there  is  a  doubt  whether  this  was  under 

as  Panaanias  says,  in  the  year  479  B.C.,  or  twenty  years 
under  Darius.  So  important  a  work  as  this  colossal  image 
lo,  for  80  great  a  shrine  as  the  Dtdymaum,  was  probably  the 
his  maturity ;  and  his  career  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as 
been,  at  any  rate,  prior  to  the  year  480  b.c.,  and  the  end  of 
lian  war,  the  event  which  may  be  said  to  close  this  period  of 
a.  the  whtde,  the  chief  period  of  his  activity  is  thought  to 
len  earlier,  and  to  have  occupied  the  last  forty  years  of  the 
I  century ;  and  he  would  thus  have  flourished,  as  we  say, 
ly  years  before  the  manhood  of  Pheidias,  as  Mino  of  Fieaole 
n  before  the  manhood  of  Michelangelo, 
tkief  works  were  an  Aphrodite,  wrought  for  the  Sicyonians  in 
d  gold  ;  that  Apollo  of  bronze  carried  away  by  the  Persians, 
ored  to  its  place  about  the  year  b.c.  350  ;  and  a  reproduction 
ame  work  in  cedar-wood,  for  the  eanctuaiy  of  Apolio  of  the 
.  at  Thebea.  The  primitive  Greek  worship,  as  we  may  trace 
omer,  presents  already,  on  a  minor  scale,  all  the  essential 
ristics  of  the  most  elaborate  Greek  worship  of  after  times — 
ed  enclosure,  the  incense  and  other  offerings,  the  prayer  of 
it,  the  shrine  itself — a  small  one,  roofed  in  by  the  priest  with 
oughs,  not  unlike  a  wayside  chapel  in  modem  times,  and 
>od  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  divine  person — ^within, 
ertainly,  an  idol,  wi^  its  own  sacred  apparel,  a  visible  form, 
ire  than  symbolical  perhaps,  like  the  sacred  pillar  for  which 
ta  made  his  throne  at  Amycbe,  but  if  an  actual  image, 
r  a  rode  one. 

primitive  worship,  traceable  in  almost  all  these  particulars, 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  had  given  place,  before  the  time 
chus  at  Sicyon,  to  a  more  elaborate  ritual  and  a  more  com- 
iesigned  image-work ;  and  a  little  bronze  statue,  discovered 
txvn.  K.e.  F  p 
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on  the  site  of  Tenea,  where  Apollo  was  the  chief  object  of  wowlup, 
and  preserved  at  Munich,  the  best  representative  of  many  similir 
marble  figures,  those  of  Thera  and   Orchomenus,  for  instanoe,  is 
supposed  to  represent  Apollo  as  this  still  early  age  conceived  him— 
youthful,  naked,  muscular,  and  with  the  germ  of  the  Greek  pwBle, 
but  formally  smiling,  and  with  a  formal  diadem  or  fillet,  over  the 
long  hair  which  shows  him  to  be  no  mortal  athlete.     The  hands,  like 
the  feet,  excellently  modelled,  are  here  extended  do;Bniwards  at  the 
sides ;  but  in  some  similar  figures  the  hands  are  lifted,  and  hdd 
straight  outwards,  with  the  palms  upturned.     The  Apollo  of  Cana- 
chus  also  had  the  hands  thus  raised,  and  on  the  open  palm  of  tlie 
right  hand  was  placed  a  stag,  while  with  the  left  he  grasped  the 
bow.     Pliny  says  that  the  stag  was  an  aufofnaton,  with  a  mechanifid 
device  for  setting  it  in  motion,  a  detail  which  hints,  at  least,  at  tbi 
subtlety  of  workmanship  with  which  those  ancient  critics,  who  hii 
opportunity  of  knowing,  credited  this  early  artist.      Of  this  woik 
itself  nothing  remains,  but  we  possess  perhaps  some  imitations  of  i 
It  is  probably  this  most  sacred  possession  of  the  place  which  tb 
coins  of  Miletus  display  from  various  points  of  view,  though,  «t 
course,  only  on  the  smallest  scale.     But  a  little  bronze  figure  in  thi 
British  Museum,  with  the  stag  in  the  right  hand,  and  in  the  closet 
left  hand  the  hollow  where  the  bow  has  passed,  is  thought  to  \M 
been  derived  from  it ;  and  its  points  of  style  are  still  further  ill* 
trated  by  a  marble  head  of  similar  character,  also  preserved  in  tb  j 
British  Museum,  and  which  has  many  marks  of  having  been  coipA 
in  marble  from  an  original  in  bronze.     A  really  ancient  woA,  * 
only  archaic,  it  certainly  expresses,  together  with  all  that  careM 
patience  and  hardness  of  workmanship  which  is  characteristic  of 
early  age,  a  certain  Apolline  strength — a  pride  and  dignity  in 
features,  so  steadily  composed,  below  the  stiff,  archaic  airangement 
the  long,  fillet-bound  locks.     It  is  the  exact  expression  of  that 
way  position,  between  an  involved,  archaic  stiffness  and  the 
play  of  individual  talent,  which  is  attributed  to  Canachus  by 
ancients. 

His  Apollo  of  cedar-wood,  which  inhabited  a  temple  near 
gates  of  Thebes,  on  a  rising  ground  below  which  flowed  the  ri^ 
Ismenus,  according  to  Pausanias,  so  closely  resembled  that  at  Milotil 
that  it  required  little  skill  in  one  who  had  seen  either  of  them  to  tflft 
what  master  had  designed  the  other.  Still,  though  of  the  sixb^ 
dimensions,  while  one  was  of  cedar  the  other  was  of  bronze — a  repro- 
duction one  of  the  other  we  may  believe,  but  with  the  modificatioo% 
according  to  the  use  of  good  workmen  even  so  early  as  GanachiUb 
due  to  the  difference  of  the  material.  For  the  likeness  between  te 
two  statues,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  the  mechanical  likeneaa  ^ 
those  earlier  images  represented  by  the  statuette  of  TQnea,  which 
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}t  of  the  style  of  one  master,  but  only  of  the  manufacture  of 
tshop.  In  those  two  images  of  Canachus — the  Milesian 
.nd  the  Apollo  of  the  Ismenus — there  were  reaemblances 
'erences ;  reeemhlances,  as  we  may  understand,  in  what  was 
lew  peculiar,  novel,  and  even  innovating  in  the  precise  con- 
of  the  god  therein  set  forth ;  resemblances  which  spoke 
3f  a  single  workman,  though  working  (reelj,  of  one  hand 
fancy,  a  likeness  in  that  which  could  by  no  means  be  truly 
f  another :  it  was  the  b^inning  of  what  we  mean  by  the 
a  master.  Together  with  aU  the  novelty,  the  innovating 
"oving  skill,  which  has  made  Canachus  remembered,  an 
•;  old-world,  deeply-felt  mysticity  seems  still  to  cling  aboat 
read  of  these  early  works.  That  piety,  that  religioasness 
,  of  which  the  people  of  Sicyon  had  given  proof  so  oddly  in 
ingB  with  those  old  carvers,  Scyllis  and  Dipcenos,  still  sar- 
the  master  who  was  chosen  to  embody  his  own  novelty  of 
execution  in  so  sacred  a  place  as  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at 
Something^  still  conventional,  combined,  in  these  images, 
effect  of  great  artistic  skill,  with  a  palpable  beauty  and 
ims  to  have  given  them  a  really  imposing  reUgious  character. 
&0O1  the  rigid  nntformities  of  the  stricter  archaic  style, 
I  obedient  to  certain  hieratic  influences  and  traditions ;  he 
erved,  self-controlled,  composed  or  even  mannered  a  little, 
le  sacred  presence,  with  the  severity  and  strength  of  the 

B. 

ire  are  certain  notices  which  seem  to  show  that  he  had  his 
etical  motives  also,  as  befitted  his  age;  motives  which 
works  of  mere  &ncy,  like  his  Mu^e  mth  th«  Lyre,  symboUs- 
romatic  style  of  music ;  Aristocles  his  brother,  and  Agelodas 
Eecutingeach  anotherstatue  to  symbolise  the  two  other  orders 
The  Riding  Boy»,  of  which  Fliny  speaks,  like  the  mechanical 
iie  hand  of  Apollo,  which  he  also  describes,  were  perhaps 
I  toys,  as  Benvennto  Cellini  made  toys.  In  the  Beardless 
IS,  again — the  image  of  the  god  of  healing,  not  merely 
1  of  Apollo,  but  as  one  ever  yonng — it  is  the  poetry  of 
that  we  see. 

>etic  feeling,  and  the  piety  of  temper  so  deeply  impressed 
images  of  Apollo,  seem  to  have  been  combined  in  his 
lantine  Aphrodite,  as  we  see  it  very  distinctly  in  Pan- 
throned  with  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  a  poppy  in  the 

with  the  sphere,  or  polos,  about  the  head,  in  its  qnaint 
Aa  or  chapel  at  Sicyon,  with  the  hierokepis,  or  holy  garden. 

This  is  what  Canachus  has   to   give  us  instead  of  the 
nnholical  cone,  with  the  lights  burning  around  it,  in  its 
ff2 
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dark  cell — the  form  under  wliicli  Aphrodite  was  worshipped  at  liet 
famous  shrine  of  Paphos. 

**  A  woman  to  keep  it  fair,"  Pausanias  tells  us,  **  who  may  go  in  to  no  man, 
and  a  virgin  called  the  water-hearer,  who  holds  her  priesthood  for  a  year,  a» 
alone  permitted  to  enter  the  sacred  place.    All  others  may  gaze  upontlte 
goddess  and  o£fer  their  prayers  from  the  doorway.     The  seated  image  is  ik 
work  of  Canachus  of  Sicyon.   It  is  wrought  in  iyory  and  gold,  hearing  a  i 
on  the  head  and  haying  in  the  one  hand  a  poppy  and  in  the  other  an 
They  offer  to  her  the  thighs  of  all  victims  excepting  swine,  burning  themnpoi 
sticks  of  juniper,  together  with  leaves  of  ladslove,  a  herb  found  in  theendonn 
without,  and  nowhere  else  in  the  world.    Its  leaves  are  smaller  than  those  e( 
the  beech  and  larger  than  the  ilex  ;  in  form  they  are  like  an  oak>leaf,  andii| 
colour  resemble  most  the  leaves  of  the  poplar,  one  side  dusky,  the  other  vHte.*  •• 

That  is  a  place  one  would  certainly  have  liked  to  see.     So  real  i 
8eems ! — the  seated  image,  the  people  gazing  through  the  doonn]i 
the  fragrant  odour.     Must  it  not  still  be  in  secret  keeping 
where  P — we  are  almost  tempted  to  ask ;  maintained  by  some 
solitary  worshippers,  surviving  from  age  to  age,  among  the 
of  Achaia. 

In  spite  of  many  obscurities,  it  may  be  said  that  what  we 
and  what  we  do  not  know,  of  Canachus  illustrates  the  amount 
sort  of  knowledge  we  possess  about  the  artists  of  the  period  v' 
he  best  represents.     A  nawetd — a  freshness,  an  early-aged  simplidll 
and  sincerity — that,  we  may  believe,  had  we  their  works  before  Wi 
would  be  for  us  their  chief  aesthetic  charm.     Cicero  remarked  iiu^ 
in  contrast  with  the  works  of  the  next  generation  of  sculptors, 
was  a  stiffness  in  the  statues  of  Canachus  which  made  them 
untrue  to  nature  — ''  Canachi  signa  rigidiora  esse  quam  ut 
tentur  veritatem.'^     But  Cicero  belongs  to  an  age  surfeited 
artistic  license,  and  likely  enough  to  undervalue  the  severity  of 
early  masters,  the  great  motive  struggling  still  with  the  minute 
rigid  hand ;  as  the  critics  of  the  last  century  ignored,  or  unde 
the  works  of  the  earlier  Tuscan   sculptors.      In  what  Cicero  cil| 
"  rigidity,"  combined  with  what  we  seem  to  see  of  his  poetry  il 
conception,  his  freshness,   his   solemnity,  we   may  understand 
really  repellent  hardness,  but  only  that  earnest  patience  of 
the  expression  of  which  is  constant  in  all  the  best  work  of  an 
time ;  in  the  David  of  Verrocchio,  for  instance,  and  in  the 
Flemish  painters,  as  it  is  natural  and  becoming  in  youth  itself.    Hi 
very  touch  of  the  struggling  hand  was  upon  the  work ;  but  with  flK 
interest,  the  half-repressed  animation  of  a  great  promise,  fulfilledyii 
we  now  see,  in  the  magnificent  growth  of  Greek  sculpture  in  ib 
succeeding  age ;  but  which  meant,  for  those  earlier  workmen,  tin 
loins  girt  and  the  half-folded  wings  not  yet  quite  at  home  in  the  sii 
with  a  gravity,   a  discretion  and  reserve,  the  charm  of  which,  i 
felt  in  quiet,  is  hardly  less  than  that  of  the  wealth  and  fulnees  c 
final  mastery. 

Walter  H.  Pater. 
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December  number  of  this  Review  I  pabliahed  an  article  on 
il  Law  in  Kabul ; "  and  in  January  last  a  Memorial  was  sent 
Beaoonafield,  asking  for  an  inqoiiy  into  certain  acts  said  to 
!en  committed  by  our  army  in  Afgbanistan.  The  Prime 
r  utterly  condemned  the  acta  mentioned  in  the  Memorial,  and 
oled  the  statements  that  they  had  ever  been  committed.  Li 
to  the  article  in  this  Review  a  letter  from  General  Sir 
:k  Roberts  has  bees  read  in  Parliament.  It  now  becomes 
y  to  show  the  grounds  on  which  the  statements  were  made, 
see  how  far  they  are  disposed  of  by  the  Geoeral  or  the 
aent. 

B  Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  Prime  Minister, 
s  usual  skill,  misunderstood  the  charges  to  be  met.  The 
it  made  was  not  against  the  personal  conduct  of  our  soldiers, 
□st  the  policy  resorted  to  in  this  campaign.  For  that  policy 
emment  are  responsible ;  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  himself,  not 
Roberts,  is  the  person  arraigned.  We  complain  that  the 
«ing  carried  on  by  methods  which  affect  the  honour  of  this 
If  the  minister  does  not  know  what  those  methods  are, 
t  on  good  authority  they  are  described  as  being,  he  neglects 
as  a  responsible  mler. 

rely  decline  for  myself,  and  I  am  sure  I  may  speak  for  all 
led  the  Memorial,  to  be  put  forward  as  personal  accusers  of 
Bral  and  the  officers  in  the  field.  We  acknowledge  General 
to  hare  borne  himself  with  a  high  heart  and  great  resource, 
has  been  sarTonnded  by  cool  and  capable  men.  I  for  one 
>  imputed  to  any  of  them  a  personal  delight  in  cruelty,  and  I 
>e  astonished  indeed  if  they  had  committed  barbarities  such 
of  those  against  which  the  General  needlessly  defends  him- 
liateTer  has  been  done  has  been  done  in  a  cool,  measured 
policy,  as  brave  men  would  do  it.  But  none  the  less  we 
ight  to  call  that  policy  to  account,  and  to  ask  our  Govem- 
in  to  reverse  it.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  art  with  which  a 
whose  policy  is  condenmed  falls  back  on  generalities  about 
age  of  our  soldiers  and  their  proverbial  coolness  of  head.  I 
id  to  feel  that,  granted  the  policy  we  condemn,  our  soldiers 
ried  out  their  dreadful  task  with  great  patience  and  real 
ace.  I  accuse  the  minister  who  is  responsible  for  the  policy, 
left  soldiers  free  to  work  it  as  we  are  told  that  it  has  been 
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The  BtatementB  on  whicli  the  argument  of  the  Review  y 
and  as  to  which  the  Memorial  demanded  an  inqaiiy, 
obscure  remarks  of  unknown  correspondents.  They  were 
in  the  Times,  in  the  Daiit/  News,  and  in  other  English  p 
the  Pioneer,  Times  of  India,  Friend  of  India,  and  othf 
journals.  They  came  from  men  known  to  be  in  close  rele 
head- quarters,  and,  in  every  case  but  one,  from  officers  with 
dition.  They  were  not  hostile  statements,  but  very  fries 
precise,  perfectly  coueistent  with  each  other,  and  with  tl 
proclamations.  They  remained  uncontradicted,  and,  so 
know,  undoubted,  for  three  months.  Lastly,  they  were  b 
be  true  by  persons  of  great  official  experience  and  of  hi| 
position  in  India  and  at  home. 

^o  charge  of  indiscriminate  cruelty,  I  say,  was  brougl 
OUT  officers  or  soldiers  either  in  this  Beview  or  in  the  '. 
The  story  about  the  burning  of  Afghans  by  the  Goorkha 
alluded  to  in  either.  Both  Memorial  and  B«view  mud 
complaints,  which  were  (1),  that  the  proclamations  of  th 
in  command  were  not  justified  by  the  law  of  nations ;  (2), 
had  been  hung  for  resisting  an  invasion ;  (3),  that  the 
had  been  carried  on  by  methods  contrary  to  the  pi-actices  o 
war.  This  is  a  very  definite  charge ;  not  one  of  bloodtl 
but  as  to  the  policy  of  a  campaign,  which  civilians  at  hon 
perfect  right  to  discuss.  A  general  defence  of  humanity 
the  purpose,  because  no  charge  of  general  inhumanity  has 
made.  The  sole  question  is,  whether  the  practices  of  civ 
have  been  uniformly  followed  in  Afghanistan. 

It  is  right  to  say  at  once,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  si 
nothing  appears  in  the  Blue-book  which  shows  that  the  Ge 
at  home  or  in  India  ever  ordered  anything  contrary  to  tli 
civilised  war.  The  instructions  issued  by  the  Viceroy  at  thi 
of  the  campaign  (Blue-book,  p.  97),  were  precise  and  care 
sidered.  Condemning  the  war  as  a  whole,  I  am  free  to  i 
these  instructions  are  justified  by  the  practices  of  civilis 
The  General  is  told  that  "  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  ini 
it  should  be  swift,  stem,  and  impressive,  without  being  indis 
or  immoderate."  The  instructions  from  Simla  maybe  crit 
grounds  of  policy,  but  they  are  not  contrary  to  public  la' 
they  aathoriee  inhumanity  of  any  kind. 

I. — Thb  Proclamations  of  the  Gbmeral. 

The  first  and  principal  topic  of  my  previous  article,  as  ali 
Memorial,  related  to  the  proclamations  of  General  Koberts 
have  now  been  published   in  the   Blue-book    (Afghanista 
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-2457:  pp.  75,  102,  135,  160,  162).  They  correspond  exactly 
the  telegraphic  summary  previously  published  in  the  news- 
s.  In  all  that  was  said  there  is  nothing  to  retract  or  to  add. 
proclamations,  as  we  first  heard  of  them,  were  all  perfectly 
ntic  and  correctly  stated.  Nothing  to  explain  them,  or  to 
e  them,  has  yet  been  offered.  The  issuing  them  at  all  con- 
es an  offence  against  the  laws  of  war  and  the  customs  of  civil- 
latious.  This  is  not  a  matter  which  I  shall  discuss  with 
-ol  Roberts.  With  regard  to  the  proclamation  that  those  who 
t  against  oB  would  be  treated  aa  rebels,  he  says  that  at  the 
this  was  issued  the  Ameer  was  our  frieud.  I  simply  observe 
he  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  14tli  of  October  (Blue-book, 
'J).  But  on  the  13th  of  October  the  Ameer  had  declared 
solution  to  abdicate  (Blue-book,  p.  147). 

im  the  proclamations,  as  we  read  them  in  the  Blue-book,  it 
rs  that  General  Roberts  did,  on  the  14th  of  October,  proclaim 
he  people  of  Kabul  had  become  rebels,  though  the  Ameer  had 
ed  his  irrevocable  intention  to  abdicate  on  the  13th.  He  did 
im  that  it  would  be  a  just  and  fitting  reward  "  if  the  cUif  of 
icere  note  totally  destroyed,  and  its  teri/  name  blotted  out."  He 
itwlaim  that  any  one  found  within  five  miles  of  Kabul  with  a 
iaife,  or  fire-arm,  would  be  liable  to  death.  He  did  offer  a 
1  of  50  B..  "/or  any  person  who  may  have  fought  against  the 
1  troops  since  the  Zrd  of  Septemier."  He  did  offer  a  larger 
1  for  officers  of  the  Afghan  army.  He  did,  on  November  12tb, 
im  an  amnesty  (on  conditions)  to  those  who  had  fought  against 
ritish  since  the  3rd  of  September.  From  this  amnesty  he  did 
;  the  leaders.  He  did  say  that  "  he  would  hold  out  no  promise  of 
I  to  those  who,  well  knowing  the  Ameer's  position  in  the  British 
instigated  the  troops  and  people  of  Kabul  to  take  up  arms  against 
ilish  troops."  He  did,  finally,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  pro- 
that  no  pardon  would  be  given  to  the  leaders  in  the  recent 
ig ;  they  having  nothing  to  do,  be  it  remembered,  with  the 
ir  of  Cavagnari. 

I  proclamations  in  themselves  are  acts,  as  the  Memorial  declares, 
;h  cannot  be  justified  either  by  public  law  or  by  the  customs  of 
ed  armiee  in  the  field." 

!peat  this  language  now  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the 
of  the  proclamations,  and  now  that  we  have  General  Roberts's 
tatement  of  the  grounds  for  issuing  them.  He  thought  himself 
ed  in  treating  the  Afghan  army  before  Kabul  as  rebels  because 
meer  was  in  his  camp,  was  outwardly  our  friend,  and  spoke  of 
Idiers  as  rebels  against  his  rule.  But  at  this  date,  October  14, 
meer  was  utterly  helpless,  was  practically  under  surveillance, 
ad  resolved  to  abdicate  and  quit  bis  country  (Blue-book,  p.  147). 
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In  the  instructions  from  Simla  the  General  had  been  directed  to 
"  retain  adequate  control  over  his  highness'  movements  and  actiont" 
And  he  was  really,  almost  from  the  first,  a  prisoner. 

When  General  Roberts  says  that  he  offered  rewards  for  those  il» 
had  fought  against  us,  but  that  this  was  done  with  a  view  of  arresting 
those  who  had  taken  pnrt  in  the  massacre,  I  cannot  understand  We 
The  preceding  sentence  in  the  proclamation  contained  an  offer  of  the 
same  reward  for  those  very  persons.  I  fail  to  see  why,  in  order  to 
arrest  men  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  specific  crime,  he  should  ofa 
rewards  for  men  who  had  taken  part  in  a  very  different  act,  whicl 
was  not  a  crime  at  all.* 

It  is  quite  right — indeed  it  is  of  great  importance — ^to  call  atteatba 
to  proclamations  which  in  themselves  are  a  violation  of  public  bf, 
seeing  that  they  form  not  one  act  but  a  consistent  series  of  acts,  tie 
principal  feature  of  which  is  still  not  withdrawn.    The  leaders  of  iba 
Afghan  defence  are  still  left  beyond  pardon.     The  Prime  Minisfcef 
told  us  on  February  5th  that  the  Memorial  imputed  to  the  Britiak 
troops  "  most  criminal  and  cruel  conduct."   But  there  is  not  a  singk 
act  imputed  in  this  Memorial  which  would  not  be  strictly  authoriaoi 
by  these  proclamations.     The  Times,  on  the  14th  of  February,  siii 
that  had  these  acts  been  committed,  we  should  have  justly  incurwd 
the  indignant  reprobation  of  the  civilised  world.     It  may  fairly  ta 
asked,  why  were  proclamations  published  which,  if  carried  into  effed* 
would  constitute  "  most  criminal  and  cruel  conduct "  which  would 
justify  the  indignant  reprobation  of  the  civilised  world  ?     What  WM 
the  object  of  General  Roberts  in  issuing,  not  one  but  a  series « 
proclamations,  if  he  intended  them  to  remain  a  dead  letter  ?    Tte 
proclamation  of  the  12th  November  (Blue-book,  p.  162)  is  based  « 
the  assumption  that  the  proclamation  of  the  14th  of  October  had  beea 
acted  upon ;  that  men  had  been  executed  for  fighting  against  BritiA 
troops  since  the  3rd  of  September. 

There  was  consequently  nothing  hasty  or  unreasonable  in  tho* 

(1)  Proclamation,  Kabul,  14M  October. — "The  force  under  my  command  hu  n>* 
reached  Kabul  and  occupied  the  Bala  Hissar ;  hut  its  advance  has  been  pertinacioa^ 
opposed,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  have  taken  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  oppowtiot 
offered.  They  have,  therefore,  become  rebels  against  the  Ameer,  and  have  added  t* 
the  guilt  already  incurred  by  them  in  abetting  the  murder  of  the  British  Envoy  snd  W 
companions.  For  the  treacherous  and  cowardly  crime  which  has  brought  iodelflw 
disgrace  on  the  Afghan  people,  it  would  be  a  just  and  fitting  reward,  for  sudinof- 
conduot,  if  the  City  of  Kabul  were  now  totally  destroyed  and  its  very  name  blotted  oot 
**  Finally,  I  notify  that  I  will  give  a  reward  of  rupees  60  for  the  surrender  of  any  p»**» 
whether  soldier  or  civilian,  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  British  Embassy,  or  fac^ 
information  as  may  lead  directly  to  his  capture.  A  similar  turn  will  be  given  inth*^ 
of  any  person  who  may  have  fought  against  the  British  troops  since  the  Zrd  of  Sep^t^kr 
(Shawal)  last,  and  therefore  become  a  rebel  against  his  Highness  the  Ameer.  li*^1 
person  so  surrendered  or  captured  be  a  captain  or  subaltern  officer  of  tha  Afg^*^  tfBT> 
ths  reward  will  be  increased  to  rupees  76,  and  if  a  feld'offieer  to  rupees  120." 
Does  any  one  suppose  that  this  relates  exclusively  to  the  murderers  of  GaTagnaiiF 
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>elieTed  that  tlie  official  pTOclamations  of  the  General,  officially 
ihed  by  the  GoTernment  in  India  and  at  home,  vere  duly  carried 
feet.  We  were  told  that  they  were  carried  into  effect,  that 
mgesnce  they  threatened  had  been  exacted.  We  were  told 
I  a  long,  consistent,  and  circumstantial  series  of  telegrams  and 
in  England  and  In  India,  having  almost  official  authority. 
October  ontil  February  these  positive  and  detailed  narratives 
led  without  any  contradiction,  and  without  any  doubt  being 

I  on  them.  They  came  to  ua  from  well-known  eye-witnesses 
}  spot — from  men  who  formed  part  of  the  expedition,  who 

II  perfectly  friendly  to  the  General,  and  their  publication  was 
I  as  a  friendly  act.  The  narratives  appeared  in  newspapers 
irrespective  of  party.      The  principal   accounts  were  in  an  - 

journal  particularly  favourable  to  the  Government,  and 
losly  favoored  by  it.  No  single  journal  or  document  suggested 
ubt  as  to  the  truth  of  these  statements.  They  were  regarded 
by  persons  in  India  and  in  England  who  have  the  best  means 
tally  ascertaining  the  truth.  They  were  justified,  not  doubted 
Led,   until  the  grave   character  of  these  acts  was  urgently 

•a  we  had  before  us  official  proclamations  that  certain  acts 
be  done,  and  we  were  told  on  what  was  almost  official  autho- 
it  these  acts  had  been  done ;  when  minute  and  careful  accounts 
t  were  published  uncontradicted  in  newspapers  very  friendly 
Government  and  to  the  expedition,  and  we  knew  that  men  in 
Scial  positions  regretted,  but  did  not  disbelieve  them,  it  was 
k  of  haste  or  party  spirit  to  believe  them.  I  assert  that  no 
;rson  who  had  examined  the  evidence  could  have  believed 
ig  else. 

necessary  to  remark  how  very  different  is  the  position  of 
per  reports  in  this  campaign  from  almost  any  other  of  which 
■e  experience.  No  European  could  be  at  Kabul  at  all  except 
nission  of  the  military  authorities.  When  he  reached  it  he 
nly  live  in  the  camp,  and  practically  form  part  of  the  expedi- 
rhere  is  no  source  whence  news  hostile  to  the  British  army 
e  obtained.  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  mysterious 
'  cenaomhip,  the  ordinary  correspondents  of  newspapers  failed 
re  admission  to  the  camp.  Officers  forming  part  of  the 
ion  were  permitted  in  some  cases  to  transmit  news.  One 
>rre«pondent,  as  General  Boberts  tells  us,  was  permitted  to 
information  to  the  Pioneer  newspaper,  a  warm  supporter  of 
lian  Government.'     The  telegraph,  of  course,  was  in  the  bonds 

s  £M(i«|F  C«(t(»declu«a  Uud  the  letten  »d  telegnmi  of  Ihs  coiTMpoiid«ot  of 
rr  have  bran  handed  to  Ocoeral  Eubeita,  vho  forwaid«d  them  to  Allahahkd  bj 
■p«ci*l  dik.    It  U  certain  that  Ihii  journal  had  free  sie  of  the  militaiy  tale- 
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of  the  military  authorities.  The  accounts  published  an 
matter-of-fact,  einiple  narratives ;  evidently  based  on  officii 
mation,  in  no  case  presenting  the  conduct  of  the  ezpeditic 
adverse  light.  They  all  agree ;  they  are  all  &iendly ;  aud 
perfectly  circumstantial. 

This  is  no  case  of  "  coffee-house  babble."  It  is  not  a  mai 
disposed  of  by  jests  about  the  looseness  of  newspaper  stori 
names  and  position  of  these  writers  are  perfectly  known. 
(almost  without  exception)  ofiGcers  authorised  to  join  the  ei 
Tbey  are  all  without  exception  under  the  strict  authorit; 
General,  and  in  friendly  relations  with  the  staff.  Whate 
telegraph  passes  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  What  tl 
has  been  eagerly  read  in  India  and  in  England,  and  has  i 
now,  been  denied. 

What  are  people  at  home  to  believe  if  they  are  not  t 
narratives  published  like  these  day  by  day  in  India,  which  ar 
in  accordance  with  the  proclamations  officially  made  pubHo 
idle  to  suggest  that  the  writer  in  this  Keview  or  the  Mei 
hunted  up  passages  in  hostile  newspapers,  or  were  eager  t 
the  gossip  of  atrocity -mongers.  The  one  or  two  sinistf 
current  were  never  mentioned  by  us.  A  writer  in  the  Timet 
to  speak  of  the  "  flimsy  grounds  "  on  which  the  Memorial  w 
and  a  writer  in  the  Ohhe  ventured  to  speak  of  them  as  " 
rubbish."  A  still  more  daring  writer  in  the  Telegraph  told ' 
that  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  the  B 
Oxford  and  Exeter,  Mr.  Froude,  and  SO  others  stated  what  i 
to  be  untrue.  I  shall  simply  set  forth  what  were  the  gi 
belief  which  are  thus  spoken  of  by  party  writers. 

11. — The  Executions  of  the  Leaders. 
On  the  14th  of  October,  the  Qeneral  in  a  Proclamation 
reward  of  50  B,.  for  any  person  "who  may  have  fought  against  tl 
troops  since  the  3rd  of  September,"  and  he  offered  a  reward 
for  officers  of  the  Afghan  army,  and  of  120  R.  for  a  fid 
(Bloe-book,  p.  135).  On  the  20th  of  October  five  men  were 
the  Bala  Hissar  (Blue-book,  p.  154).  These  were  (1)  the  B 
headman  of  £abul ;  (2)  a  Cbowkidar ;  (3)  Sultan  Azid  Kba 
reigning  family ;  (4)  Khawaja  Nazir,  a  leading  MoUah  of  Ea 
(5)  £aispuh,  a  former  Afghan  general.  Against  the  £otwa 
Chowkidar,  wo  are  told,  there  was  evidence  that  they  had 
with  the  bodies  of  the  mission  slain  on  September  3.    As  to 

gnpb,  for  one  nnmbGr  of  the  European  edition  contained  three  colnmn*  of 
type,  being  tclegiamB  sent  from  Kabul  between  tlie  Gtb  and  the  IlUi.  I  mi 
the  leltere  ore  ndmirabl;  vritten,  nnd  vith  very  great  precition  and  Imovlc 
Fimttr  is  regarded  in  India  be  practically  for  the  moment  an  organ  of  0«n«ti 
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nla  and  the  priest  we  are  told  only  that  they  had  taken  part  in 
Igbting  of  October  against  the  British  invaders. 
le  following  detailed  account  of  the  trial  and  execution  of  these 
nen  was  given  in  the  Pioneer  Mail,  of  Ist  Xovember,- 1879,  in  a 
ram  from  Kabul  of  19th  October.  I  have  already  said  the 
fr  is  a  journal  particularly  favourable  to  the  Government,  their 
spondent  being  the  one  civil  correepondent  permitted  to  join  the 

I  telegraphs  thus — 

"  Pimietr  Mail,  let  November,  1879. 
ab  Sim^,  Kabul,  I9tli  October. — ^To-daj  five  prisoners  wcm  convicted  of 
Icttj  in  the  masBacre  and  sabeequent  events,  by  the  ComnuBsiou  presided 
r  Geaeral  Uaesj.    They  Till  be  banged  in  the  Bala  Eieisar  to-morrow. 

.  The  most  impurtaut  pri^ner  was  Aslam  Ehan,  the  Kotwal  of  Kabul, 
oee  orders  the  bodies  of  the  guides  were  cast  over  the  Bala  Hif^ear  wall 
le  ditch  below.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th  October,  a  proclamation  was 
brongh  the  city  in  his  name,  calling  upon  all  true  Uahommedans  to 
>lc  at  Charasiab  to  fight  the  British.  Ue  alao  gave  1,000  B.  to  bakers 
k  food  for  the  soldiers-  He  attempted  a  lame  defence,  saying  that  the 
were  cast  over  the  wall  by  his  people  without  bis  order.  He  admitted 
iclamation,  hnt  said  he  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  SirdarNaik  Mahomed, 
dntat  leader  of  the  insurgents,  wbo  claimed  to  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 

then  in  the  British  camp.  Another  prisoner  was  Agbis  Kbaa,  Chow- 
)f  Uondai,  a  most  brutal-looking  ruffian.  He  was  proved  to  have  tiiken 
ad  and  ehouldcrs  of  Cavagnori,  or  one  of  the  other  officers,  from  the 
acy,  the  morning  after  the  massacre,  and  to  have  carried  them  to  a  riilge 
n  the  Bala  Hisear  and  the  city.  His  plea  was  that  he  meant  to  keep 
id  nntil  the  British  troops  came ;  but  on  reaching  the  ridge  the  Kabul 

met  him,  and  he  did  not  know  what  afterwards  became  of  it.  Tlie 
vriionrr  tcai  Hvllan  Azid  Khan,  ion  of  Hit  NavxA  Mahymtd  Axamalla, 
TTior  of  Khott,  ht  who  commandni  tht  etirtaitt'  right  at  Charatiab.  He  is  u 
aiand  hiood  TTlationo/the  reigning  family.  Jlevxu  mod  active  inrrcTtiiting 
r  the  battle  of  (J/iaratiah,  and  tau  a  ringleader  in  the  nwcemeat  in  the  ci'fy 
ber  5th.  On  the  foUowing  day  he  had  charge  of  a  tlandard  al  Charaiiab. 
ja  }taziT,a  Imding  moeUah  in  EtAul,  wat  the  fourth  priaoner.  Ueprrnchcd 
out  tear  againtt  ut,  collected  a  lodjf  of  fanatics,  and  gave  them  o  liandard. 
i  priaoner  it  Kaitpuh,  a  former  Afghan  general,  leho  cotUded  men  in  Bala 
for  the  fight  at  Charatiab.     Tkete  men  hud  ail  detentdly  forfeited  their  livf:s, 

had  ample  teaming  in  Sir  Fredrriek  Rolertt' « proclamation  from  Zerghvn- 

of  what  their  fate  tcould  he.  The  Kotwal  and  Choirkidar  vrert  of  eourte 
/rom  thefirtt." 

till  more  full  and  detailed  account  of  this  trial  is  given  in  the 
of  the  same  correspondent  from  Kabul,  October  20th,  to  be 
in  the  Pioneer  Mail,  November  8th,     It  runs  thus — 

b  terms  of  the  proclamation  issued  by  General  Boberta  from  Zerghnn- 
left  no  outlet  of  escape  for  all  such  persons  as  were  concerned  in  the 
le  of  Sir  Lonis  Cavagnari  and  his  companions,  or  who  offered  armed  re- 
to  the  Britith  Iroopt  advaneing  mth  the  Ameer  under  their  proteeUon. 
ea*  tht  pmoAjr  iiatrred  in  either  earn  ;  assasanation  being  the  one  offence, 
aimagainit  their  laicful  toeereign  the  lecond.  Thi*  dual  mode  of  dealing 
Tendert  lau  no  doubt  doe  to  the  infrrmoe  that  thote  who  ehoee  to  fight  againtt 
I  hart  to  far  committed  theaudvet  tn  prior  event*  at  to  make  them  in  teehni- 
w  aeeon^Htet  after  the  fact."     "  Toaidanddefend  amtirder*ritf«paTtici- 
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pate  inJtis  crime ;  and  the  leadtrs  at  Charasiah  ami  o.t  iuc  Dr-h-i-A/yluin  heigh 
though  noininally  only  accused  of  hvjh  treason  against  Yakoob  Khan^  were  renZ'^S^ 
guilty  o/ahcttijig  the  men  ivho  had  fired  the  Rmdency  and  slaughtered  its  inmdes  '  ^* 
the  early  days  of  Sejytemher" 

It  will  be  remembered  that  tliis  is  the  correspondent  who,  accordiiB.  ^5" 
to  the  Bombay  Gazette^  enjoys  the  special  confidence  of  the  Genera-1  » 
and  whose  letters  he  forwards  to  Allahabad  in  his  own  dak. 

The   letter   continues,   after   speaking   of    the   Kotwal  and  tfci.^^ 
Chowkidar,  as  to  the  three  latter  prisoners  in  these  terms — 

**Onoof  tho  five  prisoners  was  Khwaja  Nazir,  a  priest  of  great  influenc>^  =► 
who  j>roacliod  a  jehad,  collected  largo  numbers  of  his  most  fanatical  followexr^» 
gave  them  a  standard,  and  sent  them  out  to  Charasiab.  The  fourth  man  tri^^-<^ 
was  Sultan  Aziz,  a  13ai*akzai,  son  of  the  Nawab  Mahomed,  Zaman  Khan,  e*:^K.— 
Governor  of  Khost.  Being  related  in  blood  to  the  reigning  family,  it  was  i3fc.Xl 
the  more  significant  that  Sultan  Aziz  and  his  father  should  haye  fought  ^a-'t 
Charasiab,  after  being  leading  spirits  in  aiming  tho  mob  which  flocked  into  fc.1i.«? 
Bala  Hissar  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  October.  The  fifth  and  last  pri80B:»-«r 
waa  Kaispuh  Khan,  ex-general  in  rank,  and  superintendent  of  the  army  clo'fcli- 
ing :  he  played  a  similar  part  to  that  of  Sultan  Aziz.  All  five  prisoners 
condemned  to  death  by  the  Commission,  and  this  sentence  was  confirmed  by 
Major-Generul  commanding." 

It  may  be  permitted  to  persons  in  England  to  suppose  that  ^li© 
real  crime  of  these  three  men  was  supporting  the  defence  of  Octol>er, 
not  actually  sharing  in  the  massacre  of  September. 

The  same  account  of  the  execution  of  these  five  men  appears  in  't^^ 
Times  of  India  of  November  3rd.  The  same  charges  are  given 
against  the  two  generals  and  the  moUah  of  instigating  the  resistaxK^ 
at  Charasiab.  Not  a  word  is  said  that  any  of  these  three,  like  ti© 
Kotwal  and  the  Chowkidar,  took  part  in  the  massacre. 

Now  here  we  have  a  minute,  detailed,  and,  as  it  appears,  semi-official 
account  of  the  trial  of  these  five  men.  About  the  Kotwal  and  the 
Chowkidar  I  say  nothing.  They  **  were  of  course  doomed  from  the 
first."  Why  ?  Because  there  was  evidence  to  connect  them  wi^ 
the  massacre  of  September  3rd.  But  of  the  other  three,  nothing  ^ 
said  except  what  relates  to  the  battle  of  Charasiab  (October  6th)  and 
the  defence  of  the  City  of  Kabul  subsequently.  Their  execution  ^ 
expressly  justified  on  the  ground  of  the  proclamation  from  Zerghu^' 
Shahr  (October  3rd,  Blue-book,  p.  102),  by  which  the  Afghan  peop\® 
were  warned  against  making  any  resistance,  and  treated  as  rebels  ^ 
they  did  so. 

Wo  now  ask,  what  evidence  was  adduced  to  the  Commissiou-  ^ 
show  that  the  two  generals  and  the  mollah  took  part  in  the  mur^^ 
of  Cavagnari  P 

The  account  of  this  execution  as  telegraphed  to  us  in  the  Time^  ^ 
as  follows : — 

"Kabul,  Nov.  20.— The  Military  Commission,  of  which  Oeneral 
Massy  is  President,  has  sentenced  five  men  to  death,  induding  the  City 
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ru  prominent  in  incitiiig  and  orgoniziiig  the  reoBtanca  at  CharafiUb  on 
tfa  of  Octolwr ;  obo  %  muk  implicated  in  dishonoimDg  the  bodies  of 
«TB  of  the  Embassy.  They  Till  be  hanged  to-day  in  front  of  the 
sncy." — Tima,  Oct.  27, 

e  coirecpondent  at  the  seat  of  the  Indian  GoTemment  writee: — 

oiu,  Nov.  2. — The  Ifililary  Comniission  at  Kabul  has  commenced  its 
rg  and  has  already  oonvicted  several  prisonere,  all  of  whom  have  been 
The  chief  among  them  wastheKotwal  or  magistrate  of  Kabul,  who  was 
1  to  have  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  Onides  to  be  thrown  over  the  Bala 
r  wall  into  the  ditch,  and  to  have  called  on  the  people  to  fight  ns  at  Char- 
Another  prisoner,  named  Agir  Khan,  bad  carried  the  head  and  shoulders 
i  of  the  Hieaion  to  the  ridge  between  the  Bala  Hissar  and  the  city.  A 
eomnumdtd  tht  mrntt/'t  right  at  Charatiab,  and  a/ourth  wai  a  moBah  who 
\fd  a  rdigiout  war  against  ns.  Several  others  were  convicted  of  com- 
'in  the  massacre  or  in  aubttquent  acU  of  the  rebels.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
idicioos  aererity  will  have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  people  of  our  deter- 
Lon  to  put  down  rtbtUion  and  re-establish  order,  thns  in  the  end  Baving 
Uoodahed." — Timet,  Not.  3. 

e  acconnt  of  the  same  executioDB  in  the  Daily  News  is  as 


ive  prisoners,  inclnding  Kotwal,  the  head  of  the  city  mollahs,  two 
Js,  one  of  royal  blood,  and  a  chowkidar,  will  be  hanged  to-morrow.  The 
uned  general  dragged  Uajor  CaTagnari'e  head  from  the  Beeidency  to  the 
liasar,  where  Kotwal's  people  seized  it.  The  mollah  preached  a  religious 
ind  gare  the  &naticH  the  standard.  Kotwal  had  the  Guides'  bodies  cast 
he  wall  into  the  ditch.  He  also  sent  ont  a  proclamation  throngh  Kabul, 
;  on  all  Uahomedans  to  fight  at  Charaslab." — Oct.  27. 

iier  execntiona  speedily  followed.     They  are  thus  recorded  in  the 


meer  Mail,  Nov.  1.)  "  Kabttl,  23rd  [October]. — ^Two  resildars  of  the 
r'a  cavalry  and  a  aepoy  of  the  let  Herat  B^iment  were  executed  in  the 
liasar.  Tht  ttpoy  tea*  found  in  tht  niy,  and  the  raildara  torre  prtttnt  at 
during  the  mattaere." 

18  is  somewhat  slender  evidence  if  this  be  all,  unless  the  practice 

0  hang  every  soldier  of  the  regular  Afghan  army  that  could  be 
It. 

ontintie  the  extracts  from  the  Pioneer  of  same  date. 

AXUL,  25th  Oct. — The  hant  af^r  the  reM  leadert  still  continues,  and  it  is 
that  Naik  Uahomed,  tht  Commander-in-Chirf  at  the  fight  at  Charatiab, 
ae  of  the  colonels  of  the  Herat  Begiment,  euppc^ed  to  be  hidden  neat  here, 
■e  captuied." 

is  is  consistent  with  the  Proclamation  of  the  14th  October. 

l±a,TiL,  ilth. — Three  more  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  death  by  the  Uili- 
^ommisaion  to-day.  They  are  iSat/W-ifin,  tmmndtd  in  tht/ootat  Charatiab, 
emadar  of  the  Kotwal  who  was  hanged  some  days  ago ;  and  thirdly  a 

1  mollah,  SahUaada  Farak-din,  who  praiehtd  a  jthad  againtt  lu.  The  latter 
e  hanged  to-morrow  morning.  The  Jemadar  is  said  to  have  carried  off 
ody  of  one  of  the  Embassy  into  the  city,  but  on  our  arrival  he  offered, 
raaaecepted,  uotit  guide  against  mutineers." — (Pr'oncer,  Nov.  1.) 
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The  same  news  appears  in  the  Times  of  India,  of  November  3rd,  to 
exactly  the  same  eflPect,  omitting  many  of  the  details. 

Now  I  say  nothing  of  the  case  of  the  Kotwal,  and  of  the  Chowkidar, 
or  the  Jemadar,  who  had  meddled  with  the  dead  bodies  of  our  people. 
But  I  ask  with  respect  to  Sultan  Azid  Khan,  who  commanded  the 
enemies'  right  at  Gharasiab ;  as  to  Khawaja  Nazir,  the  leading 
moUah  in  Kabul ;  as  to  Kaispuh,  the  Afghan  general ;  as  to  Saifud- 
din,  wounded  at  Gharasiab  ;  as  to  the  moUah,  Sahibzada  Farak-din, 
what  was  the  evidence  that  they  took  part  in  the  attack  on  the 
Residency  P  Was  there  any  evidence  against  them  to  convict  them 
of  murder,  over  and  above  the  evidence  that  they  took  an  active  part 
in  resisting  the  British  ? 

The  Pioneer  of  November  15,  in  its  leader,  writes  as  follows;— 

*'  On  tho  11th  Xovomber,  General  Roberts  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  certain 
pifqile  of  Kahili.  Such  as  were  only  imjiUcated  in  resisting  the  British  arms  wU  ^ 
himfited  hy  if,  provided  they  surrender  all  their  weapons,  and  return  to  their 
respective  homes.  Those,  however,  who  wore  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  the 
lluibassy,  or  who  may  bo  found  in  possession  of  their  property,  or  who  indvtd 
the  juojtlr  vf  Kabul  ichile,  the  Ameer  was  in  the  British  camp  to  make  rcsidancty 
will  l)e  punished y 

**  Tho  trial  of  prisoners,  and  tho  hanging  of  those  found  guilty,  etill  continues 
at  Kabul.  Many  of  tho  rebel  sepoys  of  tho  Ameer's  army  are  reported  to  haie 
taken  shelter  in  tho  villages  about  Kabul.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  biing 
tlio  offenders  to  j  ustice.  Searching  parties  are  constantly  at  work,  and  with 
great  success." 

It  clearly  was  the  opinion  of  the  semi-official  journal,  writing  a* 
Allahabad  on  November  15,  that,  down  to  November  11,  men  were 
executed  on  tho  charge  of  resisting  the  British ;  that  after  Nov^" 
bcr  11  certain  persons  who  had  done  so  would  still  be  punished,  ana 
that  any  sepoy  of  the  Ameer's  army  was  a  rebel,  and  liable  to  b® 
executed. 

In  the  telegraphic  news  of  the  Pioneer  of  the  same  date  (Novell" 
ber  15)  we  find  the  following : — 

**  KA-BUL,  6</i. — Seven  more  prisoners  brought  in  by  General  Hugh  Goug^* 
force,  were  hanged  to-day.  One  was  a  havildar  of  a  mtUinous  regiment.  ^® 
was  found  hiding  in  a  village  on  tho  route  from  Shutargardan.  Many  ^ 
banded  sepoys  are  reported  to  be  lying  hidden  in  tho  villages  roimd  Ka^^ 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  catch  them.  Much  success  is  attending  ^ 
searching  parties.  Thirty  prisoners  are  now  waiting  trial,  many  of  irho^ 
were  arrested  on  suspicion  only.'* 

**  Kabul,  lOth. — Twenty-nine  more  prisoners  have  been  ordered  forexc^" 
tion :  these  are  the  Afghan  sepoys  arrested  by  General  Baker,  or  who  b^, 
been  sinc^  brought  in  by  the  MuUiks  of  the  Chardeh  villages.     The  comt^^ 
sioner  released  nineteen  others,  leaving  twenty-five  for  trial  to-moirow.     ^ 
amnesty  has  been  issued.     It  will  not  include  men  proved  to  have  joined  in  * 
attack  on  tlie  Residency.     Naturally  there  is  a  prejudice  against  hanging  men  *^\^ 
come  and  surrender  at  the  order  of  the  Mulliks,  putting  their  livet  calmly  at  ^^ 
mercy.      The  worst  class  of  sepoys  are  still  our  enemies,  vnth  a/rm»  in  their  htt^^ 
ready  for  further  mischief.    In  all  thirty-four  men  voluntarily  aurrende^ 
The  proclamation  awarding  death  to  such  a»  resisted  the  British  arms  ami  so 
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taiMt  Ut  Ametr,  teat  to  clearly  worded  that  all  who  chose  tojii/hl  kaeta  their 
apturtd ;  tlimr  only  hope  now  ia  in  our  mercy,  and  this  will  be  extended 
after  to^morrow'i  triai.  The  amnesty  is  now  being  printed  in  Persian, 
L  be  published  as  eoon  as  enough  copies  are  ready." 

BCl^lllh  November. — Twenty-eight  Afghan  sepoys  hanged  to-day  ;  one, 
[ked  to  death,  was  kept  back  for  further  inquiry.  Eleven  more  aentenced 
I  to-day ;  thirteen  released.  This  disposes  of  tbe  whole  number  captured 
deb  Tillagea,  or  bn>agbt  in  by  Mulliks.  The  amnesty  will  be  issned 
ow." — {Pioneer,  November  13.) 

,  can  any  one  doubt  that  the  writer  of  these  most  exact  and 
itantial  telegrams  believed  that  men  were  being  executed  on 
lund  that  they  had  led  the  fighting  against  the  British  troops 
iber,  aud  on  the  ground  that  they  were  soldiers  in  the  Ameer's 
'  army  P     Does  this  writer  believe  that  all  of  these  men  were 

on  any  tolerable  evidence,  to  have  had  any  personal  p&rt  in 
irder  of  the  Envoy  P  Tet  this  is  the  correspondent  who 
1  the  special  favour  of  the  Government  and  of  the  General, 
rriting  in  a  most  friendly  way  to  a  semi-o£Scial  journal.     Nor 

be  forgotten  that  every  word  of  the  foregoing  news  was 
phed  by  the  military  authorities,  who  had  sole  control  of  the 
d  was  sent  to  a  Government  journal  by  a  man  whose  position 
action  could  have  been  stopped  instantly  by  a  single  word  of 
leral,  and  the  truth  of  whose  story  the  Ch3vemment  at  Simla 
ntta  could  have  ascertained  in  twenty-four  hours, 
he  loth  of  January  the  correspondent  of  the  Times,  said  by 
■neer  to  be  a  general  officer  in  General  Boberts's  camp,  tele- 

I  as  follows  (see  Times,  January  12) : — 

CL,  January  10th.- — Those  executed  under  the  first  proclamation,  over 
re  the  crime  of  fighting  against  us,  were  either — first,  implicated  in  Sir 
ivagnari'a  massacre ;  or,  secondly,  in  possession  of  articles  belonging 
tsidency ;  or,  thirdly,  tirenuout  exeitert  of  oppontioa  ;  or,  fourthly,  carry- 
lerons  weapons  in  or  near  KabuL" 

II  be  observed  that  10th  of  January  is  the  date  of  General 
1*8  reply  to  Mr.  Stanhope  read  in  Parliament.  On  that  day 
ral  officer  present  in  the  camp,  evidently  dealing  vritb  the 
large,  believed  that  men  had  been  executed  whose  crime  was 
!y  were  "  strenuous  exciters  of  opposition,"  i.e.  leaders  of  the 

defence. 

s  now  to  the  case  of  the  49  Sepoys  captored  by  General  Baker 
BTwards  executed, 
he  11th  of  November  General  Baker  surrounded  Indiki,  a 

at   the   south  end  of   Chordeh   Valley,   and   captured   89 
rs. 
s&ir  is  referred  to  by  General  B«herta  (Diary  in  Blue-book, 

following  account  of  this  afiair  was  published  in  the  Daily 
f  Deconber  15  : — 
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**  Camp  Kabul,  November  12. 

**  The  work  of  tho  Militarj'  Commission  of  which  Brigadier-Genenl  Dunli&m 
Massy  is  president  has  boi*n  unusually  hoayy  during  the  last  few  days,  thongii 
pY  tho  torms  of  tho  amnesty  which  has  boon  issued  to-day  it  is  prohable  tlui 
their  distasteful  task  of  sentencing  men  to  bo  hanged  by  the  score  will  now  be 
almost  closed.     In  future  only  men  proved  lieyond  doubt  to  have  pariidpakd  w  tte 
actwil  attack  upon  the  Residency  will  he  executed.     Ilttherio  the  Commission  has 
coiuiemned  all  v:ho  were  shown  to  have  fought  against  us  at  Charasiab  on  the  6tA  of 
October  or  on  the  Kabul  Heights  two  days  later.      The  terms  of  the  Prodamaim 
issued  by  Ovntral  Ihtbrrts  from  Zerghnn  Shahr  were  distinct  enough,  and  such  se^ 
or  villagers  as  chose  to  disol>*y  it  could  only  expect  death  if  captureil.      Thertgimads 
then  in  arms  and  the  population  of  Kabul  urere  warned  thai  hy  resulaRceioik 
British  they  would  become  rebels  against  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  mwi  forperfiu) 
mercy.     The  abtlication  of  Yakoob  Khun  did  not  condone  their  offence,  and  it  wu 
necessary  that  a  severe  example  should  be  made  to  overawe  a  race  which  shorn  90 
quarter  when  successful,  and  always  repays  leniency  by  further  treachery. 

**0n  the  6th  seven  men  brought  in  by  General  Gough's  force  from  ^ 
Shuturgardan  and  intermediate  villages  wei*o  hanged,  one  being  a  havildar  of  t 
Herat  regiment  present  in  Kabul  at  tho  massacre.  This  was  followed  by  a 
excursion  into  the  Chardeh  Valley,  the  villagers  of  which  were  known  to  be 
harbouring  disbanded  sepoys.  Early  on  the  morning  of  tho  8th,  B^igadi8^ 
General  Baker  started  from  camp  with  tho  3rd  Sikhs,  5th  Punjab  Cavalry,  andtfi 
mountain  guns.  Tho  destination  of  the  forco  was  kept  a  secret,  as  intelligoM 
might  have  been  conveyed  to  Chardeh.  Taking  the  road  through  the  nortto 
suburbs  of  Kabul,  tho  troops  passed  through  the  gorge  by  which  the  river  entfli 
the  city,  and  then  turned  sharply  across  the  stream  and  followed  the  foot  of  &• 
hills  until  near  tho  village  of  Indikee.  The  cavalry  swept  out  into  the  pUifli 
among  tho  fruit  trees,  and  worked  round  to  the  south,  forming  a  cordon  about 
tho  place.  Tho  two  mountain  guns  were  unlimbered  and  posted  ready  fe 
action  in  a  commanding  position  on  the  hill  side,  and  the  Sikhs  then  marched 
into  tho  village.  Tho  mullicks,  or  headmen,  were  summoned  by  General  Bakff> 
who  ordered  them  to  bring  out  all  sepoys  of  the  Afghan  army.  Five  minuted 
grace  was  allowed,  and  within  this  time  thirty  men  came  forward.  The  Geww^ 
had  a  roll-Ciill,  showing  the  names  of  sepoys  known  to  live  or  to  be  hiddoiii 
Indikee,  and  as  many  of  these  were  missing  the  miUlicko  were  asked  to  expluB 
their  absence.  They  admitted  that  twenty  men  were  absent,  but  pronuBod  t9 
bring  them  in  when  they  returned.  Indikee  had  distinguished  itself  particulii^ 
by  firing  at  our  cavalry  patrols  before  Charasiab,  and  by  receiving  within  ^ 
walls  the  fugitives  who  fled  from  tho  attack  of  the  72nd  Highlanders  and  5A 
Ghoorkas  when  the  hills  wore  stormed  on  the  day  of  the  fight.  A  finerf 
l,oOO  maunds  (120,000  lbs.)  of  grain  and  600  loads  of  bhoosa  (chopped  straw fiv 
forage)  was  levied,  and  the  whole  population  disarmed.  The  grain  and  Wo** 
are  to  bo  delivered  at  Shorpur  by  the  15th  ;  tho  village  will  be  burned  if  ft* 
quantity  is  not  forthcoming.  General  Baker  then  visited  smaller  villagefl  natfi 
and  captured  eighteen  more  sepoys.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that  most « 
them  had  been  trained  as  soldiers ;  thoy  fell  into  their  places  shouldtf  tB 
shoulder  when  tho  order  to  start  was  given,  and,  keeping  time  to  the  qmckstaf 
of  tho  Sikhs,  marched  along  in  good  order  to  our  camp.  Forty  more  sepop 
were  brought  in  by  tho  mullicks  on  the  9th  and  10th,  as  well  also  as  bJo^* 
who  had  boon  wounded.  This  made  eighty- nine  in  all,  and  they  haTO  be* 
doalt  with  as  follows : — 


"  November  10    . 

.     11  hanged    . 

6  released. 

11     . 

•     28      „ 

.     19        „ 

12    . 

.     10      „ 

.     13        „ 

2  pardoned,  retuned  as  infonatf*' 

Total     .     .     49  40  .        . 

**  The  men  executed  belonged  to  the  Herat  regiments.    They  we»  «^  * 
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rhen  th.e  outbreak  ocmured,  or  rdumed  later  to  Jighi  agaimt  tii,  the 
ol/j  noi0  in  our  hamls  enabling  u»  to  identify  them  uiithoul  much  troubU, 
I  not  attempt  to  giro  false  names,  and  tliair  mullujci  were  warned  tliat 
emselTee  might  incur  farther  pnuishment  if  they  screened  aepoyx* 
ig  to  their  Tillages.  Such  as  conld  not  gire  a  clear  accoont  of  their 
atB  were  condemned  to  death,  and  they  submitted  to  their  fata  with  the 
liet  Tesignatian  of  Uussnlmans.  Many  were  of  the  worst  type  of 
,  and  their  caUouHneas  when  waiting  their  torn  at  the  foot  of  tha 
|l«i  men  were  banged  at  a  time)  was  remarkable.  Any  men  who  oiuld 
£ur  eridence  that  they  were  absent  &om  £abul,  lying  sick  in  their 
or  otherwise  engaged  when  tha  mutiny  and  after  events  took  place, 
aaed.  Many  did  not  attempt  to  deny  their  ^pretence  in  the  Bala  Hiuar  or 
BoA.  The  storicH  invented  by  others  were  tested  by  the  statements  of 
cfci,  who  were  all  along  kept  separate  from  the  sepoys  and  ezamioed 
sDtly.  Confronted  finally  with  their  headmen  and  tbe  falseness  of 
nice  exposed,  these  prisoners  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  inTSnt  Author 
kins.  Their  seeming  carelessness  as  to  their  fate  never  varied,  whether 
□ce  was  death  or  acquittal.  Their  fanaticism  is  equal  to  all  fortunes. 
t  r^ret  is  that,  while  we  are  sending  the  rank  and  file  to  the  gallows, 
Mders  aje  still  at  large.  Such  poor  specimens  of  homanity  as  the«e 
daily  to  execution  are  of  but  little  account  in  oar  sight,  and  will  not 
[  in  a  oonntry  like  this ;  whereas  the  execution  of  leading  men — as 
Khan,  Nek  Mahomed,  or  Mahomed  Jan — would  have  a  wholesome 
the  whole  tribe  of  intriguers  who  have  brought  Yakoob  Khan  so  low. 
ately,  we  have  not  these  Hirdars  in  our  hands ;  they  are  still  living, 
>le  of  farther  evil-doing." 

easoDB  for,  aod  the  Iiutory  of  this  afilair,  are  given  in  these 
.  the  Pioneer  of  November  22  :— 

"Cajif,  Shesfur,  Kasul,  9th  ifovember. 
I  aeema  to  be  an  impresaion  gaining  ground  outside  that  the  army 
beeu  nther  tardy  in  its  work  of  vengeance,  and  has  not  fiilMed 
in  in  so  blood-thirsty  a  way  as  might  have  been  expected.  Uuch, 
has  had  to  be  done  in  the  clearing  of  the  Shutargardan,  laying 
or  the  winter,  and  making  inquiry  quietly  into  the  probable  intention 
ttered  regiments.  It  would  not  have  been  advisable  to  alatm  such  of 
n  sepoys  as  had  left  their  homes  in  Kabul  and  the  villages  near,  and 
therefore,  hitherto  only  picked  out  a  few  of  the  worst  characters  and 
lem  as  an  encouragement  to  the  others.  Seeing  that  no  general  action 
1  in  thoroughly  searching  such  nllsges  as  were  close  at  h&nd,  the 

soldiers  have  returned  in  many  insWces  to  their  homes,  and  now 
iiVe  some  of  the  mnster-rollB  of  the  regiments  in  onr  posseeaion,  we 
enly  begnn  to  sweep  into  the  net  of  the  military  commission  every  one 
horn  suspicion  exists.  Fishing  parties  of  cavalry  are  sent  oat,  soma 
id  orden,  to  bring  in  such  men  as  have  been  marked  down  by  in- 
iger  to  earn  the  rewards  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  guilty  peiaons, 
rd»y  a  swoop  was  mode  into  the  Chardeh  Valley,  only  two  or  three 
1  camp,  topanith  ctrtain  village*  far  their  ho^ility  toward*  lU  at  Cham- 
till  be  remembered  that  when  General  Baker  cleared  the  heights  on 

October  the  rebel  army  streamed  into  the  Chardeh  Valley,  seeking 
ire  particularly  in  the  village  of  Indikee,  which  was  neareot  to  them. 
d  it*  neighbour*  are  known,  aito,  to  have  tent  out  motto/ their  armtd  mat 
laiaM  m,  and  for  the  la*t  month  they  hane  heen  reoeUing  in  fancied 
n  Vte  bdief  that  their  m  itdeedt  wore  Ufutnoun.  They  have  Jtut  been, 
Jantdfrom  their  pleatant  dream." 
count  oontioaes  thoB : — 
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''The  head-men  were  briefly  told  that  all  sepoys  belonging  to t! 
army  must  be  brought  oat  and  surrendered.  They  were  giyen  fivei 
produce  the  men,  the  threat  of  a  forcible  search,  with,  perhaps,  wohk 
giving  point  to  the  request.  In  a  yery  few  minutes  they  brought  fon 
men,  unarmed,  and  with  no  uniform  on  their  backs,  and  these  we 
made  prisoners.  The  General  had  a  list  in  which  the  names  of  cert 
known  to  be  in  Indikee  were  entered ;  and,  upon  calling  this  oyer,  sc 
found  to  be  missing.  The  mullicks  explained  that  twenty-two  m 
absent  in  various  directions,  and  promised  faithfully  to  bring  them  is 
when  they  should  return.    This  promiso  was  accepted,  and  the  disai 

the  village  then  began Other  villages  which  had  shared  in  \ 

Indikee  were  then  visited,  and  eighteen  more  Afghan  soldiers  taken, 
these  belong  to  the  Herat  regiments,  and  answered  to  their  names  a 
upon.  They  fell  into  rank  at  the  word  of  command  ;  and,  when  '  i 
face '  was  called  out,  preparatory  to  marching  back  to  Sherpur,  ol 
alacrity.  All  the  arms  taken  were  humbly  carried  into  camp  by  tl: 
escorted  by  our  sepoys  and  aotvara,  much  to  the  edification  of  such 
were  met  upon  the  road.  The  raid  was  altogether  a  very  successful  o 
all  the  towers  in  the  Chardeh  Valley  are  blown  up  as  a  pendant  to  the 
the  villagers  will  have  been  taught  a  severe  lesson.  To-day  the  mt 
to  their  word,  brought  in  between  twenty  and  thirty  sepoys,  many  o 
marching  quietly  in,  and  surrendering  themselves  as  calmly  as  if  the; 
own  soldiers  who  had  overstayed  their  leave  and  expected  a  slight  pi 
What  their  fate  is  likely  to  bo,  appears  from  the  result  of  the  sitt 
Military  Commission  to-day.  Sixteen  prisoners  were  brought  up,  i 
of  these  will  be  hanged  to-morrow  morning.  Five  poor  wretches, 
belonging  to  the  Artillery,  were  released,  as  there  was  nothing  tc 
them.  We  seem  at  last  to  have  got  hold  of  some  sepoys  who  were  cona 
first  outbreak  in  the  Bala  Jlissar,  They  do  not  attempt  to  conceal  tl 
or  those  of  the  regiments  to  which  they  belonged,  and  hear  their  i 
death  as  stoically  as  if  each  man  were  a  Spartan.  It  makes  one  exa 
see  the  rank  and  file  of  these  wretches  being  marched  off  to  execu 
their  leaders  are  still  at  large,  and  but  few  of  the  Kabul  rabble 
brought  to  account.  One  grows  sick  of  hanging  ten  common  men  i 
there  is  already  a  talk  of  an  amnesty  being  shortly  proclaimed — only : 
and  certain  marked  men  being  excepted.  There  will  be  no  difficulty, 
in  the  future  in  capturing  a  few  score  sepoys  if  the  executions  have  t 
over  again,  as  the  muster-rolls  give  very  fully  the  names  and  reside: 
sepoys.  The  rolls  are  framed  somewhat  on  the  Indian  pattern,  an* 
complete.  One  is  the  crack  regiment,  called  the  '  Asnider  Eegiment, 
men  are  still  at  large  with  good  rifles  in  their  hands.  Perhaps  the} 
courage  enough  to  die  as  soldiers,  fighting  openly,  rather  than  comi 
on  the  scaffold.*' 

The  letter  in  the  Piomer  of  November  22  is  as  follows  :— 

**  Camp,  Sherpur,  Kabul,  I2th  Is 
**  The  last  few  days  have  been  remarkable  for  the  trial  and  execi 
loss  than  forty-nine  prisoners,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  sepoys  be 
the  Herat  regiments  which  attacked  the  Residency.  As  already  : 
General  Baker  captured  forty-eight  men  in  the  Chardeh  villages  in 
sion  of  the  8th ;  and  others  were  brought  in  by  local  imdlicks  in  fii 
their  promise.  In  all  eighty-nine  were  tried  by  the  Military  Comm 
of  these  eleven,  twenty-eight,  and  ten  were  hanged  on  the  10th,  lltt 
instant.  The  remainder  were  released,  as  they  were  able  to  gii 
satisfactory  account  of  themselves,  two  only  being  retained,  as  they 
mised  to  lead  our  search  parties  to  villages  where  men  are  still  lyii 
These  two  men  were  to  have  been  hanged  this  morning,  and  were  ooJEy 
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tbe  ]ut  moment.  Every  opportani^  iras  given  to  these  Afghan  aepoys  to 
pkin  tlieii  actions,  and  snch  lame  stories  as  were  invented  vers  oasj  of 
ifiooL  Their  muUieki  stated  vhat  man  were  absent  from  the  villages,  and 
lather  they  wsra  with  their  regiments  or  away  at  distant  points  dnring  Sep- 
nber  and  October.  The  moster-rolls  in  onr  posseasioa  showed  the  rank  and 
■iment  of  the  men,  and  in  no  case  did  the  prisoners  deny  their  identity. 
ch  DB  were  re]sased  were  either  poor  wretches  like  gaa.-khaliu.nai  or  sepoys 
oooQldshow  that  they  were  jiowhertnrar  Kabul /rom  S^tembtr  lit  to  Oetobtr 
I,  aud  toidd  lut  conuq-aenSy  have  thartd  in  the  attadt  upon  the  Embatty,  the 
tU  0/ Chanuiab,  or  tht  fight  on  the  Kabul  heighti.  That  wholesale  esaeutiont 
f  mainly  intended  as  a  punishment  to  tuch  at  ditregarded  the  prodajnatioa 
itd  at  Zerghun  Skahr  by  General  Robert*  on  October  3rd,  and  it  it  now  thought  a 
err  atovgh  example  hat  been  made.  The  A  fgh»l  army,  or  snch  of  it  as  exists, 
jt  see  that  we  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  thrtatening  with  deaih  all  who 
1'  U>  appear  at  rthelt  agaiatt  the  tlten  Ameer,  in  whose  name  we  were  odvanc- 
Of  coarse  the  instant  men  came  in  and  sorrendered,  patting  themselves 
yat  mercy,  the  task  of  hanging  them  became  a  very  nngracions  one — if  they 
I  only  been  guUty  of  cont«8ting  an  advance.  To.day,  therefore,  an  amnesty 
i  laroed,  under  which  all  of  this  latter  class  were  pardoned  on  condition  of 
ir  snirendering  their  anns.  I  have  already  telegraphed  the  full  text  of  the 
nefty,  so  that  there  is  bat  little  need  to  dwell  npon  its  provisions.  It  wat 
to  be  expected  that  clemency  would  be  extended  to  tueh  men  at  Joined  in  the  atitial 
'^  upon  the  Betidency,  or  to  the  leaderi,  who  mieled  the  tepoga  aflerwardt  by 
'iring  that  the  Ameer  wat  an  uniaiUing  prisoner  in  our  handt,  and  was  calling 
1  lii>  captivity  upon  all  true  JUtuMuliriant  to  retitt  the  British,  aud  rdeate  him 
1  Iht  handt  of  hit  own  and  hie  country't  enemies.  Ab  we  have  had  daily  to 
eh  the  string  of  men  passing  along  onder  escort  to  the  Bala  Hisssr,  many  a 
Q  regret  has  been  felt  that  leaders  like  Nek  Mahomed  and  Khushdil  Khan 
e  not  been  in  their  ranks." 

lie  account  of  the  same  transaction  in  the  Times  of  India,  Novem- 
17,  is  as  follows : — 

"THE  CAPTUEE  OF  SEBEia. 

(fbok  oub  own  coeeespohhest.) 

"Allahabad,  Nov.  15. 
A  leli^Tam  from  Eabnl,  dated  the  8th,  states  that  at  daybreak  General 
CT  left  SherpuT  and  passed  through  the  Kabul  gorgtj  and  eurronnded  the 
igE  of  Indikee  in  the  Chardeh  Valley.  Quns  were  placed  in  position  on  the 
commanding  the  village.  The  cavalry  formed  a  cordon  ronnd,  and  the  Sikhs 
I  marched  in.  The  Mullicks  were  called  out  and  ordered  to  produce  aU  the 
13Q  sepoys  hidden  in  the  villages  within  five  minutes.  Thirty  men  were 
ediately  produced,  all  nnarmed.  The  UoUicka  said  these  were  all  at  pre- 
,  twenty-two  more  having  gone  out  to  see  their  friends.  The  Afghan  sepoys 
■■  ordered  to  fall  in,  and  obcsyed  the  word  of  command  readily,  and  were 
Ed  under  a  strong  guard.  The  Uullicks  were  then  told  to  re-enter  the 
^.  and  order  every  resident  to  place  all  his  arms  at  the  door  of  his  house. 
village  was  divided  into  three  sections,  and  two  companies  of  Sikhs  were 
off  to  collect  the  arms  and  to  search  the  hauses.  Every  gun,  pistol,  knife, 
?word  was  seized.  Indikee  was  the  village  which  sent  out  many  men  to 
.  us  at  Charasiab,  and  to  which  the  rebels  ded  when  Oeneral  Baker  stormed 
^vighta.  The  punishment  metod  out  to  it  was  aa  follows:- — Fined  sixteen 
ired  mnnnds  of  grain  and  thrcu  hundred  loads  of  bhoosa  to  be  sent  into 
pur  in  six  days,  otherwise  tho  village  will  be  destroyed.  The  Mullicks 
lised  to  bring  in  twenty-two  mining  sepoys.  Two  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
ge  were  taken  as  hostages  by  Oenerol  Baker.  Tho  villagers  wero  forced  to 
r  the  caiptnred  anns  to  Sberpur.  The  cavalry  also  sumnnded  other 
G  G  2 
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yillagos  in  tho  Chardch  plain,  which  hod  fired  on  our  troops  on  the  CtkandStli 
October.    Eighteen  more  sepoys  wore  arrested  and  more  arms  taken.   Manj 
of  the  sepoys    belong    to  the  Herat  regiments,  which  attacked  the  British 
Besidency. 
"  A  man  found  in  Kabul  carrying  a  knife  on  his  person  was  hanged  to-day.'* 

"FURTHER  EXECUTIONS  AT  KABUL. 

**  Kabul,  Nuv,  10. 
'*  Twenty- nine  more  prisoners  have  been  ordered  for  execution.    These 
Afghan  sepoys  arrestod  by  General  Baker,  or  who  have  been  since  broaghtL 
by  the  Mullicks  of  tho  Chardch  villagers.    The  Commissioners  released  nine 
teen  others,  leaving  twenty-five  for  trial. 

"  Tho  amnesty  is  now  being  printed  in  Persian,  and  will  be  published  as 
as  enough  copies  are  ready." 

Standard  (15  November)  reports  the  same  affair : — 

**  General  Baker  surrounded  the  Indiki  villages  at  eight  o'clock  andsacceetocS 
in  capturing  eighty  rebel  sepoys,  with  a  groat  quantity  of  arms.  The  eepoy* 
are  being  executed  after  trial  by  a  military  commission." 

Now  I  ask,  with  regard  to  these  forty-nine  men  hung  on  the  10th> 
11th,  and  12th  of  November,  after  summary  trial,  if  trial  it  can  b* 
called,  whether  there  was  brought  forward  any  evidence  against  eacli 
of  them  individually  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  attack  on  th0 
Residency  P     To  say  that  they  were  "  implicated "  in  the  attockt 
guilty  of  having  a  part  in  the  murder,  and  phrases  of  the  kind,  mean^ 
nothing,  if  nothing  more  is  intended  than  that  they  appeared  to 
belong  to  certain  regiments,  men  from  which  were  seen  in  the  attack 
on  the  Residency.     In  plain  words,  was  there  any  evidence  again^ 
each  of  these  forty-nine  sepoys  beyond  the  probable  assumption  ibft^ 
they  were  the  men  whose  names  were  on  the  roll  of  particular  regi* 
ments  ?    If  they  were  hung  on  that  showing,  I  for  one  cana<J* 
accept  the  conclusion  that  they  were  duly  found  guilty  of  murder. 

Throughout  these  narratives,  whether  in  the  Blue-book  or  in  tb* 
letters  and  telegrams  of  correspondents,  I  find  a  continoal  and  daati^ 
use  of  the  term  "  implicated."     Nine  regiments,  we  are  toU,  wei* 
"implicated"  in  the  attack  on  the  Residency.      Certain  viDag®* 
were  "  implicated  *'  in  the  attack  on  an  escort.     Certain  sepoys  w^ 
*'  implicated  "  in  the  mutiny.    And  then  we  seem,  by  an  unpercei^ 
transition,  to  pass  from  "  implicated  "  to  "  convicted  "  and  "gmlty- 
If  Afghan  sepoys  have  been  hung  because  the  regiments  in  whi^ 
their  names  were  borne  were  "  implicated "  in  an  outrage,  er  » 
certain  headmen  of  villages  are  shot  and  flogged  because  the  TiU^ 
were  "  implicated  "  in  the  attack  on  an  outpost,  I  shall  maintaiDf  ^ 
spite  of  the  term  "  implicated,"  that  the  laws  of  civilised  wai»^ 
have  been  violated. 

We  will  now  see  what  was  the  opinion  of  Indian  journals  sb^o^ 
policy  pursued. 

The  Times  of  India  is  a  paper  not  hostile  to  the  GbvanunoD^  ^ 
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«r(amlj  friendlj  to  the  expedition  and  the  army.  The  prqnietor 
rrote  to  the  Timet  on  February  10th  to  complain  that  his  jonmal 
13d  been  cited  by  Sir  A.  Hobhonse  in  support  of  the  Memorial.  As 
1  fact,  the  passa^  and  incident  he  referred  to  had  never  been  cited  at 
iSL  Bat  this  is  how  the  Times  of  India — this  warm  supporter  of  the 
leneral— wrote  in  an  article  on  the  execntions  on  November  17th  :— 

"  The  anuMsty  now  offered  to  Uioee  Afghans  who  have  fought  againet  onr 
roops  once  the  3rd  of  September,  and  indeed  to  all  sare  thorn  who  were  im- 
liated  in  the  Bala  HJssar  outrage,  will  be  leceived  with  general  Batufactjon. 
!be  work  of  vengeance  was  m  complete  as  to  have  become  somewhat  indis- 
rinunats,  and  it  is  probable  that  Qeneral  Sir  Frederick  Boberts  leceived  his 
tien  to  '  oeaae  firing '  directly  from  the  Home  Oovemment,  who  ooold 
cutelj  rentore  to  endanger  their  popularity  further  at  this  political  crisis. 
n  hia  Proclamation  of  the  11th  inatant  General  Boberta  coofeews  that  he  has 
MDsIittle  hasty.  'I  have  now,'he  says, 'receivedinfonnationwhit^  tends 
3  BhoT  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  shared  in  the  opposition  encountered 
7  the  British  troops  during  their  advance  in  Kabul  were  led  to  do  eo  by  the 
elieT  that  the  Ameer  was  a  prisoner  in  my  camp,  and  had  called  upon  the 
eople  and  soldiery  to  rise  on  his  behalf.'  Such  persons,  he  adds,  though 
Dnoiea  to  the  British  Oovemment,  were  not  rebels  against  their  sovereign. 
Ce  ineieted  upon  the  certainty  of  this  state  of  things  long  before  Qenraal 
Roberts  received  his  Information,  and  if  i>  to  be  regretted  that  a  good  many  innocoil 
tttoiu  ikoald  have  been  hanged  mhite  he  mu  making  vp  hU  mind  at  to  their  degree 
fs^Ht.  T%e  tUryo/lhepunuhtnetUo/  Kabuiwittprobahlifneverberet^skrtoum, 
n  with  the  exception  of  one  correspondent,  who  waa  specially  admitted 
}  write  a  pleaaant  and  safe  account  of  the  a&ir,  the  Oovemment  thoroughly 
uxeeded  in  excluding  all  independent  witnemes.  The  Proclamation  offering 
aad  money  for  all  who  fought  against  the  British  troops  was  in  force  for 
laetly  a  month ;  the  work  of  vengeance  increased  in  rigour  towards  the  eikd ; 
od  just  before  the  Proclamation  i^  amneety  was  issued  twenly-eight  sepoys 
me  hanged  by  way  of  emphasis,  although  the  printing  of  the  Proclamation  in 
■crsian  character  had  occupied  some  days.  We  still  dissent  from  the  expedi- 
□ry  of  a  policy  which  seems  to  have  put  a  finialung  stroke  to  that  party  in 
Ubnl,  who,  as  &ithful  to  the  Ameer,  were  fitvouiabte  to  the  English.  But 
or  proteet  is  based  on  expediency  rather  than  on  any  vagne  humanitarian 
tinciples.  A  la  gutrre  (timme  d  la  guerre  is  a  maxim  unfortunately  true,  and 
r  we  are  content  with  the  not  very  dignified  argument  that  we  only  acted  to- 
rards  the  Afghans  as  the  Afghans  have  invariably  acted  towards  us,  even  with- 
ut  the  quickening  motive  of  a  treacherous  outrage,  we  have  said  all  that  can 
«  nid  on  the  subject.  General  Boberts  can,  at  all  eventa,  claim  the  merit  of 
knoaghneas.  In  Kabul  itself  the  penalty  of  death  for  carrying  weapons  has 
■«en  KceeaBful  to  all  outward  appearance,  and  has  been  so  actirety  carried  into 
ffect  that  a  man  waa  hanged  last  week  for  wearing  a  knife.  From  the  outlying 
luliict,  too,  arms  continue  to  be  sent  in  in  small  quantities.  But  we  shall  oer- 
ainlj  be  surprised  if,  in  the  case  of  any  fresh  outbreak,  arms  are  not  plentifully 
oithcoming  in  every  direction." 

The  Friend  of  India  writes  from  Calcutta  as  follows,  November  31st 
it  bod  previously  been  warm  in  its  praises  of  the  General) : — 

"the  proclamation  issued  by  Qeneral  Boberts  on  the  11th  of  this  month 
plains  with  sufficient  clearness  the  position  which  he  has  adopted  towards  tlte 
U^tans,  against  whom  his  army  has  been  opetatiDg.  ....  From  other 
'<I*Siams  H  appear*  that  tome  nun  have  been  hanged  /or  fighting  againitotir  army, 
ud  ««  may  oonjectnre  that  no  penalty  short  of  death  has  been  assigned."     It 
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then  states  tho  proclamation  of  12th  November,  and  adds:  ** JJc  reaenftt tte 
intention  of  Jiangiug  the  generals  and  political  leaders  of  the  nation, 

**  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  there  is  no  question  of  punishing  those  wlio 
directly  or  indirectly  took  part  in  the  massacre  of  the  Embassy,  nor  of  repiinls 
for  any  severities  committed  by  the  enemy.  General  Boberts  maintaiiM  tliat, 
irrespective  of  other  offences,  those  who  resist  his  march,  since  the  Ameer  cune 
to  his  camp,  are  liable  to  be  punished  for  that  crime  by  the  invaders.  This  is  a 
very  simple  proposition,  and,  if  true,  it  certainly  gives  to  our  army  yery 
extensive  rights. 

'*  We  fear  that  Qeneral  Boberts  has  done  us  a  serious  national  ixgnry^bf 
lowering  our  reputation  for  justice  in  the  eyes  of  Europe." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Indian  press  in  November,  at  Bombay 
and  Calcutta.  Neither  Government  nor  General  offered  one  woid  of 
denial  until  February.  Now  is  it  strange  if  in  December  and  in 
January  people  in  England  believed  these  accounts  to  be  true  P 

ni. — Other  Violations  of  Civilised  Waefabe. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  civilised  armies,  on  occupying  the  capital 
of  on  invaded  country,  to  proclaim  that  any  one  foimd  within  five 
miles  "with  sword,  knife,  or  firearms  shall  be  liable  to  deatL" 
Whatever  the  necessity  for  disarming  the  population,  and  whaterer 
the  risk  of  fanatical  attacks,  I  deny  that  it  is  civilised  warfare  to 
hong  a  man  whose  sole  offence  is  the  having  a  knife  on  his  person. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  hanging  a  man  on  this  ground  as  given  in 
the  Pioneer  for  November  22nd.  The  account  is  very  long  and 
circumstantial. 

The  man  was  in  the  Bazaar  at  Kabul,  when  a  British  sepoy  seized 
and  searched  him,  and  discovered  a  knife  in  his  dress,  llie  nun 
declared  he  was  a  zemindar  from  the  country,  and  did  not  knov  ^ 
the  proclamation  against  carrjdng  a  weapon.  There  vros  no  evidence 
that  the  man  had  attempted  or  even  designed  any  violence.  But  be 
was  hung  on  the  simple  groimd  that  he  carried  his  knife  on  U> 
person.  I  am  quite  aware  of  the  danger  of  fanatical  attacks.  Bat 
I  cannot  admit  that  this  act  is  authorised  by  the  rules  of  ciyili^ 
war,  with  or  without  a  proclamation. 

The  Times  of  India,  of  November  17th,  gives  the  same  nem,^^ 
speaks  of  it  as  a  severe  act. 

It  is  not  civilised  war  to  shoot,  hang,  or  flog  men  for  refusing  ^ 
give  evidence,  for  promoting  attacks,  or  because  outrages  have  b«^ 
committed  in  the  village  to  which  they  belong. 

Yet  we  read  as  follows : — 

**  There  is  one  prisoner  in  the  row  of  tents  where  our  captives  are  confine* 
who  is  to  be  treated  to-morrow  to  the  smart  punishment  of  fifty  lashes,  andni* 
ease  is  a  peculiar  one.  When  the  Ghilzais  and  their  allies  were  invofftixi^  ^ 
Shutargardan,  Colonel  Money  received  a  jirgdh,  who  proposed  certain  te^ 
which  I  have  before  characterized  as  absurd.  The  tribes  proposed  first  ihftt  v* 
foroe  then  in  Shutargardan  should  retire  to  Ali  Kheyl,  1^  Gbilsaii  finm 
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uriige  ibr  that  Btoros  mi  giving  hostages  as  a  gnarantee  of  good  (aith. 
'Ha  «M  declined,  and  they  ttiea  made  a  eimilar  propositioii,  giring  Kuahi  as 
If  desdnatian  of  the  troops  instead  of  Ali  Kheyl.  On  this  also  being  rejected, 
Kjiryah  Said  that  on  promise  of  payment  of  two  lakhs  of  rapees  they  would 
ifperse  the  tnbe«.  This  was  laughed  at  by  Colonel  Ifonej  and  Dr.  Bellew, 
^d  the  j'iryaJt  were  dismissed.  One  Qhilzai  chief,  losiDg  his  temper,  eaid, 
Feiy  well,  to-moirxiw  morning  wo  will  oome  and  cnt  all  toot  throats'  This 
LTt  of  the  pnigrunme  did  not  come  off,  and  this  man  had  aflenratds  the 
idicitj  to  oome  into  camp  here,  no  donbt  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on.  Ha 
as  lecogniaed  and  aneeted,  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  sent  back  to  his  tribe 
eli  Bcaned  with  the  lash.  He  wilt,  perhaps,  use  greater  discretion  in  fiitnie." 
■Pioturr  Mail,  NoT,  23. 

If  this  man  was  a  spy,  he  ought  to  have  been  shot.  If  he  were 
1  enemy,  he  ought  to  hare  been  made  prisoner.  By  what  mle  of 
ar  was  he  flogged  ? 

The  following  is  from  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  Janoary  23nd.  It  is  in 
letter  from  the  camp,  dated  Sherpar,  Kabul,  January  1st : — 

"  The  quickness  with  which  we  resumed  the  offensire  after  being  besieged  in 
lerpnr  has  biToarably  impressed  all  the  conntry  about.  Snch  chiefs  as  were 
edle  to  us  now  see  that  they  are  not  safe  from  reprisals ;  and  within  easy 
irebes  of  Sherpur  many  Tillages  which  turned  oat  their  fighting  men  daring 
e^fioff  are  now  being  punished.  One  Tillage  in  Chaideh  was  said  totwntain 
e  bodies  of  Lioatonants  Hardie  and  Forbes,  who  fell  in  the  caralry  action  of 
e  lith  of  December.  On  our  troops  Tisiting  it,  the  taulluJc*  denied  that  th« 
dies  bad  been  seen.  Two  were  tied  np  and  flogged,  but  still  refused  to 
eak ;  bat  npon  a  third  being  seized,  he  oS^red  to  show  the  officers'  graTes. 
>e  bodies  w«re  exhumed,  and  were  found  to  be  unmutilated.  The  Tillage  has 
en  destroyed  on  aocount  of  the  contumacy  of  the  muttida,  artd  aUo  btemtit  our 
tift  venfirtd  ypon/rom  its  vpaUt  tshtn  tkt  gunt  vurt  Io«f." 
"tit /nM. — The  Military  Commission  has  had  before  itmany  of  the  prisoners 
ken  after  December  23rd,  and  five  men  condemned  to  death  were  banged 
steiday.  Four  of  theae  were  villagera  of  Baghwan,  near  which  place  the 
IT  Hone  Artillery  guns  were  lost  on  December  llth.  Three,  I  beliere,  were 
dlida  of  the  Tillage  whose  refosal  to  show  the  spot  where  the  bodies  of  Lien- 
unts  Haniie  and  Forbes  were  buried  I  alluded  to  in  my  last  letter.  Treachery 
LS  the  charge  against  them,  for  they  fired  upon  our  caTaby  when  the  gons 
Te  retiring,  and  tried  also  to  cut  off  stnggleta.  The  fifth  man  was  a  leather* 
Ua  of  Kabul,  who  tried  to  IwA  a  mule." 

•  **•*«• 

"For  minor  qBbncee  irf  no  political  sigurficance  <fa  btA  itfrfdy  Mtd." 
The  nme  story  lb  told  in  the  CakuHa  Ettglithman  of  Janoary  12, 
a  letter  from  its  correspondent  at  Kabul,  dated  28th  December : — 

"  The  Mullicks  of  the  Bhngwani  Tillage  who,  as  I  telegraphed  you,  were  so 
talent  and  ofastroctiTe  to  our  search  parties,  and  near  whoee  village  remains 
IB  ftiund  dreadfully  mutilated,  hare  been  tried  by  the  Military  Commission, 
d  w«e  to-day  sentenced  to  be  >""g«^  Executions  take  place  outside  a 
ined  TiUage  a  quarter  of  a  mile  &am  the  western  gate  of  the  Cantonment, 
e  gallowB  ii  a  strong  horizontal  beam  supported  on  two  uprights  firmly  fixed 
the  gnnmd,  and  is  oonstrncted  so  that  five  men  may  be  executed  at  the  si 
as.  AU  amutgtmaUM  for  the  tpadtf  execution  of  Ote  amdemtud  an  i 
■aofsf  iy  Uc  Pn>vott  Sergmni  and  hit  oMutoali.  So  muntrou*  have  U 
tt  i«n  t]tat  tiey  exdU  but  littk  attention ;  no  notiMi  of  the  eoiiafry,  I 
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Tho  following  appears  in  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  November  22:— 

**  SiiERPUK,  Kabul,  6Ui,  thro'  QxTimAXUK,  ^iw.  15. 
*'  Fiye  prisoners,  brought  in  by  the  3rd  Sikhs  from  Shutargaidan,  were 
hanged  to-day  at  tho  Bala  llissar.  Four  were  Mullicks  of  Tillages,  vlio,  vhiie 
receiving  pay  from  us,  had  stirred  up  the  tribes.  SeTeral  more  local  arrests 
have  been  made,  throo  men  being  taken  in  Beni  Shahr,  one  safiforing&oma 
wound  in  the  foot  received  at  Charasiab." 

The  four   Maliks,  or  headmen  of  villages,  had    very  possibly 
behaved  with  the  proverbial  duplicity  of  their  race.     They  may 
possibly  have  deserved  death.     But  considering  that  their  offenee 
was  committed  in  defending  their  country  from  invasion,  they  oagk^ 
not  to  have  suffered  the  indignity  of  hanging.     It  appears,  too,  that 
prisoners  wounded  in  battle  were  hunted  up  and  arrested. 

Our  armies  in  India  get  so  much  familiarised  with  the  lash  and 
the  halter,  that,  according  to  the  Calcutta  Englishman^  in  the  campaign 
of  December,  1878,  the  Malik  of  Haikalzai  received  fifty  lashes  for 
not  salaaming  to  the  General. 

It  is  not  civilised  warfare  to  shoot  prisoners  in  oold  blood,  wken 
all  resistance  is  at  an  end,  and  no  danger  is  possible  from  the 
captives. 

The  following  passage  from  the  Pioneer^s  correspondent  (13 
January)  was  sent  to  me  from  India,  by  a  stranger  to  me,  who  ^ 
serving  in  a  high  and  responsible  post  in  the  Government : — 

**Tho  Kohistanis  who  got  away  from  the  cavalry  on  the  13th,  did  not  all 
escape  to  their  homes.    While  the  fight  was  going  on  near  Kabul,  the  12» 
Bengal  Cavalry  at  Butkhak  were  ordered  to  patrol  the  plain  between  that  po<t 
and  the  Logar  River.    Towards  evening  they  came  across  eight  men  who  wtf* 
at  once  made  prisoners.    They  were  all  armed  and  well  mounted,  and,  v^ 
being  questioned,  said  they  wore  friends  of  Wali  Mahomed,  on  their  waj  to 
Tezeen,  to  bring  the  Ghilzais  down  to  aid  the  British.    This  statement  wa» 
telegraphed  to  Sherpur,  but  Wali  Mahomed  knew  nothing  of  the  men;  and  •» 
they  had  tho  accoutrements  of  a  Guide  sotvar  on  one  horse,  and  three  nevSoidtf 
rifles,  with  400  rounds  of  ammunition.  Sir  F.  Boberts  ordered  them  to  ho  dio^ 
When  told  they  wore  to  die,  they  half  admitted  that  they  were  not  friendi  ^ 
Wali  Mahomed.     Their  leader  was  a  young  Kohistani,  who  met  his  dea»^ 
bravely  enough  ;  the  second  was  a  petty  sirdar,  who,  in  fear  and  tremUiJ*^* 
begged  for  his  life;  and  the  third  was  a  mooUahy  who  tried  to  induce  the  tf^'j 
homcdan  sowar  told  off  to  execute  him  to  let  him  go.     *  You  are  a  Mahomeda^ 
he  said,  '  and  1  am  one  of  your  holy  men.     Ton  cannot  shoot  me !    Let  me  ^ 
past  the  sentry,  and  I  can  escape.'    The  sowar's  answer  was  characteiistio  ^ 
our  men :  *  You  have  been  fighting  against  the  Sircar,  and  it  is  your  Ariimirfi^ 
to  be  shot.    You  must  fulfil  your  kismut.*    The  mcollah  saw  his  prayers  irero  o» 
no  avail,  and  as  he  was  walking  out,  he  added  half  apologetically: — *^^^ji 
persuade  these  others  not  to  fight,  but  they  would  come  down  to  Kahul,  ^ 
they  brought  mo  with  them.*    This  was  admission  enough,  even  if  it  ^i^^ 
the  whole  truth.    It  is  the  moollah  usually  who  persuades  the  tribes  to  tonioo^ 
not  the  tribesmen  who  have  to  persuade  the  priest  to  come  with  them,    lie  ft"* 
other  prisoners  were  servants  of  the  three  men  named:  clb  thejfUfereaUif^ 
arms,  they  were  shot** 
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The  foUowing  is  from  the  Pioneer  of  January  15 : — 

"The  nwin  body  of  the  enemy  liad.  got  well  avaj  to  the  dty,  bat  all  stng- 
:1era  wen  hooted  down  in  the  ntdlaht  in  which  they  took  shelter,  and  were 
tiot  down.  TtM  or  thra  lanceri  or  toinari  u-rre  told  off  to  rack  ttraggler,  and  the 
la.  dimomifing,  uwd  their  earbxMt  tchea  the  unlucky  Afghan  had  bten  htmmed 
1.  Eighty  is  taid  to  have  been  the  number  killed  by  the  caTalry.  Following 
1  the  wftke  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  the  5th  Puiijab  CaTolry  came  the  Sappers, 
ilh  Breiy  engineer  officer  in  camp,  their  orders  being  to  blow  up  and  bum  all 
le  Tilla^  and  forte  lately  occupied  by  the  enemy.  The  cavalry  had  cleared 
le  fields  and  open  ground  of  all  Afghans,  but  in  the  villages  some  fanatics 
?m«iaed,  and  these,  &stening  themselTes  up  securely  in  houses  or  towers, 
'ere  blown  up  by  the  mines  laid  by  the  engineers." 

The  following  is  from  the  Daily  Nem  of  February  9,  being  in  a 
itter  fix)m  their  correspondent  at  Sherpur,  dated  January  2 : — 

"Apart  from  military  matters,  we  are  still  in  the  same  unsettled  state  of 
jUtics.  We  declared  in  our  proclamation  of  October  2S  that '  all  persons  con- 
Toed  in  attacks  upon  the  British  authority  would  meet  with  condign  pnnish- 
enl,'  and  we  hare  just  hanged  ten  men  caught  with  arms  in  their  hands 
uing  Ifahomed  Jan's  retreat." 

Why,  one  may  Tentare  to  ask,  and  by  what  law  of  war,  are  fugitive 
iMiers,  who  have  been  defending  their  country  in  battle,  thna  caught 
id  hanged? 

It  ia  not  civilised  warfare  to  destroy  villages  wholesale  in  the 
:pth  of  winter,  in  retaliation  for  legitimate  war  against  invaders. 
Inch  less  to  destroy  the  property  and  means  of  existence  of  a  very 
oor  people. 

The  following  ia  from  the  Pioneer  of  January  15 : — 

"  There  mnst  be  no  longer  a  state  of  &lse  security ;  for  it  is  not  improbable 
Mt  the  jicftod  will  be  revived  before  the  winter  is  over,  and  the  mooUaht  may 
^ain  influence  the  religious  fanaticisni  of  the  people  against  us.  If  we  now, 
r  the  sternest  reprisals,  overawe  the  cotmtry  about  £abul,  there  may  be  less 
laoce  of  the  new  jehad  snoceeding ;  and  every  soldier  in  the  force  hopes  that 
le  next  month  will  see  all  the  villages  which  joined  against  us  in  flames,  and 
irt,  at  least,  of  Kabul  levelled  to  the  ground. 

"To-day  General  Hills,  our  governor  of  the  city,  once  more  visited  the 
iwdi,  guarded  by  the  5th  P.  I. ;  and  the  sepoys  were  busy  all  day  in  searching 
«  Uahomedan  quarter,  and  in  arresting  such  citizens  as  they  conld  find 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  in  the  Pioneer  Mail  of  January  22, 
id  is  dated  Kabul,  Janoary  1 : — 

"  General  Baker  not  only  foofnl  and  levelled  to  the  ground  all  forts  and 
Uages  owned  by  Hir  Butcha,  bat  cut  down  his  vineyards,  and  set  the 
oorkhas  to  work  to  '  ring '  all  the  fruit  trees.  This  will  be  a  heavy  loss  to  the 
llagee,  which  mainly  derive  their  local  influence  from  the  return  yielded  by 
leii  orchards  and  vineyards.  Baba  Ehush  Ghnr  is  a  little  over  twenty  miles 
om  Sherpur ;  and  from  it  Istalif  could  be  seen,  with  its  white  walls  gleaming 
it  on  the  hill  sides,  surrounded  by  orchards  extending  as  tar  as  the  eye  could 
ich.  Istalif  is  about  ten  miles  farther  north,  and  the  country  between  is  all 
nder  cultivation.  Arrangements  were  made  with  local  mvllitht  to  bring  in 
ipplies,  and  large  quantitiea  of  grain  and  hhoota  are  expected  to  reach  us  from 
le  Koh-Dainan." 
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Mir  ButcLa,  chief  of  Kohistan,  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  great 
national  rising  of  December.  He  is  not,  I  think,  suspected  of  hamg 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  murder  of  our  Envoy.  Why  lie  is 
exempted  from  all  pardon  by  name,  and  why  tlio  villages  he  owns 
are  looted  and  destroyed,  and  the  orchards  of  his  poor  villagen  de- 
stroyed, I  fail  to  see. 

This  is  from  the  Daily  News  of  February  9,  being  in  a  letter  from 
their  correspondent  at  Kabul,  dated  January  2  : — 

**  Mir  Batcha,  u  Xohistanee  chief ,  who  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  late 
diflturbanco,  owned  boveral  villages  and  forts  at  this  place,  and  it  was  thouglit 
that  if  a  rapid  visit  was  made  to  his  stronghold  it  would  convince  the  other 
Kohistaneos  that  (•iir  h<'lplessness  had  only  been  temporary,  and  that  we  were 
still  able  to  punish  them  if  we  chose.  The  column  was  away  five  days,  and  not 
an  armed  man  was  t^ecn  during  the  whole  of  that  time.  Mir  Batcha  had  fled, 
and  General  leaker  demolished  his  forts,  burned  his  villages,  and  cut  down  all 
the  vineyards  and  orchards  belonging  to  him.  Those  owned  by  other  mjitficfa 
were  spared.  The  country  has  not  been  visited  since  1841  by  the  British.  B 
is  described  as  bein^?  wonderfully  fertile,  all  the  valleys  being  filled  vitk 
orchards  and  vineyards." 

This  is  how  the  Zaimukhts  are  pacificated  and  "  opened  out  ":— 

**  The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  Zaimukhts  and  Orakzais  has  been  mo^ 
signal.  Besides  having  over  twenty  villages  burnt,  and  having  been  subjected 
to  the  humiliation  of  tiering  their  defensive  towers  blown  up  even  in  the  TiUag*" 
that  were  spared,  they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  a  fine  of  over  34,000  rupetf, 
and  to  give  up  over  one  thousand  stand  of  arms.  Their  country,  never  befbw 
travcrscni  by  a  Euroi>oan,  has  been  thoroughly  surveyed  and  opened  out'  — 
Times f  Jan.  31. 

Pioneer,  November  29 : — 

"  Kabul,  Xovemhrr  28. — General  Baker,  on  marching  to  Benibadan  yesfcff- 
day,  found  the  Kotal  above  the  village  occupied  by  the  enemy.  He  tookth** 
in  the  flank,  got  mountain  guns  in  action,  and  after  a  few  shells,  tjie  enemy 
bolted.  The  troo])S  then  moved  into  tho  village.  Tho  Mulliks  had  previondf 
been  made  prisoners.  Tho  previous  day  they  behaved  most  treacheronrfyi 
allowing  General  Bahxr,  while  conversing  quietly  with  them  in  the  village,  <•* 
nearly  cut  off  without  wurning  him  that  armed  men  were  near.  For  this  trea^ 
the  village  was  burnrd  and  all  property  destroyed.  The  inhabitants  all  deeertw 
their  houses,  seeking  safety  in  nullahs." 

Times  of  India,  December  1 : — 

**  Kajjul,  November  25. — Bahadoor  Elhan,  owner  of  nine  villages  of  Hyta 
has  refused  to  come  in.  Our  party  was  fired  upon  from  one  of  his  village*  ob 
the  23rd.  General  Baker  went  against  him  yesterday,  and  found  ihe  villflg* 
all  deserted.  All  the  villages,  with  grain,  bhoosa,  &c.,  they  contained,  ^^ 
burnt." 

The  official  telegram  from  General  Roberts  {Times,  YehroBTj  ^1 
gives  the  number  of  those  executed  down  to  the  investment  d 
Sherpur  on  December  15,  as  amounting  in  all  to  97.^     Since  then  1 

(1)  The  Press  Commissioner  at  Calcutta  on  9th  January  last  commmiicate^  *<*  •** 
Press  officially  the  singular  statement  as  to  "  the  fifteen  men  executed  in  EAbilv** 
to  the  amnesty  of  the  26th."    The  Press  Commissioner  was  strangely  miiuUbiaf^ 
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id  the  foUowisg : — 10  liimg  in  Eabul  on  December  30  {Pioneer 

ail  of  Jannaiy  8) ;  5  Itanged  on  Jannaiy  3  {Pioneer  Mail,  Jannuy 

'};  and  10  hanged  during  Mahomed  Jan's  retreat  {Daily  Netcs, 

ter  of  JannaryS).    This  makes  a  total  of  122,  besides  the  prisoners 

d  fdgitiTes  shot  in  the  field. 

Against  how  many  of  these  122  was  there  direct  eridence  that 

ej  had  actually  committed  atrocities  or  murder  ? 

This  is  how  the  Pioneer,  in  an  editorial  article  directed  against  my 

eriona  charges  (Jannary  14),  explains  the  number  of  the  ezeca- 

ni;— 

'  Bat  the  tmport&ntqneBtioii  ie  whether  people  have  been  hanged  improperly 
Kabul,  uid  the  aunrer  to  that  is  that  the  circomstances  of  the  case  which 
lO^t  on  the  war  are  rach  that  it  would  be  difBcalt  to  fiiid  anybody  in  Kabid 
owuid  rtaaoaaiHy  tkow  that  he  ought  not  to  be  hanged.  No  doubt  in  practice 
line  matt  be  dtawn  somewhere,  hat  it  is  perfectly  irrational  to  contend  that 
executions  carried  ont  so  far  hare  been  more  nnmeroos  than  the  whole 
ution  jtutifies,  taking  into  BCConnt  the  monstrosity  of  the  original  crime, 
I  the  character  of  the  people  whose  nitnds  hare  to  be  impressed  by  the 
ibotion." 

The  picture  that  it  gare  of  Eabnl  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows 
this:— 

'  There  were  no  extra  precantiona  taken,  Bten  when  twenty-eight  men  had 
M  hftnged :  a  small  guard  of  fifty  men  under  a  commisaioned  officer  was 

I  off  fcmn  one  of  the  British  regimenle,  and  the  prisoners  marched  off  in  the 
lAlway.  They  apparently  never  thought  of  attempting  to  escape;  and 
bnl  is  so  cowed  by  the  military  law  it  is  now  enjoying,  that  its  rabhie  popu- 
on  hu  not  spirit  enon^  left  to  cry  '  a  rescue.'  Nothing  can  be  quieter  than 

dty,  which  has  always  been  so  notorious  for  bloodshed  and  tnrbnleDee : 
■bsdnr  of  tlie  scaffold  is  over  it,  and  not  one  among  the  rufEana  who  throng 
atmw  streets  and  hide  in  its  filthy  purlieus,  bat  feels  its  influence.  They 
re  hitherto  traded  upon  oar  known  weakness — the  worship  of  the  qnahly  of 
rcy — and  it  is  only  now  that  they  understand  the  new  principle  of  retribu- 

II  we  haye  introdnced  into  our  policy.  Like  Pollock,  General  Roberts  might 
re  destroyed  their  bazaar  and  left  Kabul  to  its  fate ;  bat  whether  we  with- 
T  again,  or  not,  there  will  be  the  tale  of  lives  taken  by  our  hangmen  still  to 
mmled  orer  in  the  city  and  the  villager  ;  and  who  knows  yet  what  powerfill 
Memaynottoptheliflt?"— {PioT^eer,  Nov.  22.) 

IV. — ^The  Depekce  of  General  Bobeets. 
I  wish  to  speak  with  all  the  forbearance  possible  of  a  truly  brave 
d  brilliant  soldier  who  is  carrying  on  a  most  difficult  campaign 
■iut  great  odds  under  the  orders  of  his  country.  But  those  who 
ink  that  fatal  steps  in  policy  are  being  taken,  and  cruel  wrong  is 
ing  done  to  an  unoffending  people,  are  not  to  be  hindered  from 
«QptB  to  obtain  a  wiser  poUcy  by  the  fact  that  the  General  who  is 
nying  it  out  is  a  braTe  man  and  is  thousands  of  miles  away.  We 
▼e  all  the  painful  and  thankless  parts  of  our  duty  to  perform, 
id  they  who  criticise  the  conduct  of  a  Tictorious  campaign  have  to 
n  &e  weight  of  an  entire  government,    of  the  whole  official 
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machine,  and  its  followers  in  public  and '  in  private.  Reputation  ^j^ 
dear  to  all  of  us,  and  not  to  victorious  soldiers  alone.  And  life  p^^*; 
haps  was  dear  to  the  Afghans  who  marched  with  such  quiet  coura. 
to  the  gallows.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  these  foolish  personahti 
We  have  all  of  us  our  duty  to  do. 

If  I  decline  to  accept  as  conclusive  the  reply  of  General  Roberts 
far  as  it  is  yet  known,  I  make  no  imputation  on  his  honour  or  veraci^^. 
The  commander  of  course  has  not  given  us  matter  of  his  own  persoiULX 
knowledge  as  an  eye-witness,  lie  has  been  transmitting  official 
reports  which  come  to  him  in  the  course  of  duty,  as  other  ordinary 
business.  The  question  at  stake  is  one  as  to  what  constitutes  Bufi.— 
cient  evidence,  and  what  justifies  a  sentence  of  guilty.  Nooieg 
expects  from  the  commander  in  a  harassing  campaign  profouiLa 
judicial  acumen,  nor  is  a  court-martial  conducted  like  a  trial  ^t 
assizes.  It  is  a  question  always  of  more  or  less,  and  time  and  plae«- 
And  no  reasonable  man  will  ask  more,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  thazi 
fair  evidence  to  convict  a  man  personally  of  murder.  But  befo»  « 
man  is  convicted  and  hanged,  a  reasonable  man  will  require  Boaa« 
fair  evidence  of  a  specific  offence  and  act. 

Now  we  have  had  from  General  Roberts,  besides  the  letter  ill** 
was  read  in  Parliament,  two  telegraphic  accounts  of  the  executiati* 
Both  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Febuary  6th.  The  first,  comrnnn*' 
cated  by  Mr.  Sherston,  was  as  follows : — 

"Kabul,  Wednadpf^ 

**  No  ono  executed  unless  convicted  of  attack  on  Besidency.  No  Boldieri»l**J 
for  fighting  against  us.  Full  explanation  submitted  to  Government,  whicl*  1 
am  confident  will  be  considered  satisfactory.'* 

The  second,  communicated  officially,  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  following  telegram  has  been  received  from  Sir  P.  Boberts: — 'B*ft*| 
November  12  about  seventy- three  men  were  executed ;  one,  the  city  Kotw 
(magistrate),  and  six  other  men  convicted  of  dishonouring  the  bodies  ^  *r 
officers  of  the  Embassy,  seventeen  for  attacking  escorts  and  having  prop^'v 
of  the  Embassy  in  their  possession,  and  forty-nine  for  proved  murders  de^ 
followers  and  implication  in  attack  on  the  Eosidency.    Since  November  12  lU^J 
were  executed  on  conviction  of  attacking  the  Eesidency.    Up  to  the  ISw  • 
December  fifteen  more  were  sentenced  to  death  for  killing  wounded  soldrtfl* 
well  as  implication  in  attack  on  the  Residency.*     We  understand  that  ft  wp**" 
with  the  names  of  all  the  persons  executed  and  the  charges  against  them,  ^^ 
its  way  to  England." 

Now  these  two  accounts  are  not  consistent ;  both  cannot  be  accurate. 
If  "  no  one  was  executed  unless  convicted  of  attack  on  Residency, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  other  classes  in  the  second  telegram? 
"Was  no  man   hanged  for  carrying  a  knife?     Were  no  Mollahs 
executed  for  preaching  a  crusade  ?     "Were  no  Maliks  of  villages  pit 
to  death  ?     Were  no    men   shot  or   hanged  after  the  battles  of 
December  P     It  is  possible  perhaps  to  show  that  the  first  telegram  is 
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nlj  inaccorate  in  fonn  ;  bat  as  they  stand,  these  two  accomits  are 
ot  to  be  reconciled.  In  a  matter  of  this  moment,  when  two  tele- 
rams  are  given  to  the  public  on  the  opening  of  Parliament,  it  does 
»m  a  seriooB  defect  in  the  precision  of  these  statements  that  the 
iro  cannot  both  be  accurate. 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  second  telegr&m  states  that  the 
'otwa]  and  six  other  men  were  convicted  of  dishonouring  the  bodies 
r  officers  of  the  Embassy.  In  his  letter  that  was  read  in  Parlia- 
lent  on  February  13  he  speaks  only  of  the  Kotwal  as  having 
Dinmitted  this  offence.  In  this  matter  we  can  accept  as  conclusive 
0  general  denial,  no  elastic  use  of  the  term  "  implicated,"  and  no 
Bgae  phrases  about  "treacherous"  attacks.  We  are  making  war  on 
wild  Asiatic  people ;  but  we  must  make  war  in  Asia  or  in  Europe 
:cording  to  the  roles  of  European  civilisation. 

It  is  not  with  gallant  soldiers  in  a  campaign  that  we  have  now  to 
eal ;  we  are  dealing  with  our  government  at  home.  It  is  not  about 
meral  inhomaoity,  but  sbont  a  policy  that  we  are  now  concerned, 
his  is  not  a  matter  to  be  disposed  of  by  general  denials  and  sum- 
lary  reports.  The  idea  seems  to  have  been  accepted  that  the 
lorder  of  the  Envc^  and  the  subseqaent  defence  were  all  one 
lextricable  transaction ;  that  of  eight  or  nine  regiments  in  Kabul  in 
eptember  (some  5,000  men  or  so)  every  man  was  guilty  to 
eath ;  that  strenuous  opponents  of  the  British  are  rebels,  and  that 
le  inhabitants  of  every  village  whence  a  shot  is  fired  may  pro- 
n-Iy  be  hanged. 

I  can  accept  no  article  in  iiua  code  of  constructive  retribution,  I 
in  forgive  no  wholesale  destruction  of  contumacious  villages  and 
itlawing  of  patriot  chiefs.  And  lastly,  I  complain  that  a  British 
rmy  invades  an  unoSending  people  and  carries  with  it  into  every 
tlleyits  halter  and  its  lash. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fory  which  is  dealt  out  to  any  one  who 
ppeals  to  the  voice  of  humanity  in  the  midst  of  a  victorious  war ; 

veil  know  the  power  of  a  government  to  baffie  an  inquiry  and  to 
Towii  the  appeal  in  passion.  British  armies  in  the  East  will  go  on 
0  doabt  for  a  time  in  the  career  of  aggression,  from  one  act  of 
engeance  to  another.  But  not  the  leas  will  we  call  out  to  the 
oiucience  of  our  countrymen,  till  its  still  small  voice  at  last  is 
eard. 

FaSDERIC  HAaRIBOK. 


EOME  AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

So  far  OS  the  subject  of  domestic  policy  is  concerned,  the  preaeut 
session  may  be  said  to  have  begun  at  the  point  at  whicli  the  last 
session  ended,  and  Ireland  continues  to  enjoy  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.     An  Irish  Univeraty 
Bill  was  being  discussed  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation  in  August ; 
Irish  agitation  and  Irish  suffering  wore  with  us  throughout  the 
distress ;  the  same  topics  protracted  the  debate  on  the  address  for 
an  entire  week,  and  since  then  Parliament  has  been  almost  uninter- 
mittently  occupied  with  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  Irish  distress^ 
This  Bill  is,  however,  something  more  than  a  project  of  legidadTe 
intentions.     It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  record  of  adminifitrative  achiere- 
ments,  and  its  clauses  contain  the  accounts  not  only  of  what  ibe 
Government    are   aiming  to  do,  but  of   what  they  have  actually 
done.     Ministers    have    already    exceeded  the   powers  technically 
reposed  in  them  by  the  Constitution,  and  for  this  they  seek  in* 
demnity.     But  the  question  which  has  been  debated  in  the  Hoiueof 
Commons  is  not  whether  they  were  justified  in  thus  anticipating  4^ 
approval  by  the  legislature  of  such  steps  as  they  have  taken,  W 
whether  those  steps  have  been  adequate,  and  whether  for  the  futnff 
a  policy  proceeding  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  past  will  suficient^ 
meet  the  grave  requirements  of  the  time. 

The  answer  given  to  this  question  must  depend  entirely  on 
point  of  view  from  which  the  general  topic  is  approached, 
discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  remarkable  fortl* 
elaborate  confusion  of  a  host  of  generically  different  issues.  Tw 
consideration  whether  the  existing  distress  in  Ireland  is  the  w^ 
of  the  defective  action  of  the  Government,  is  quite  distinct  fromw* 
problem  of  Irish  Land  Reform,  or  from  the  inquiry  as  to  what  p^ 
portion  of  Irish  famine  and  suffering  has  been  due  to  permanent  afl» 
what  to  normal  causes.  If  it  be  argued — ^and  this  is  the  assujnptio* 
on  which  the  Irish  Nationalists  have  argued  the  point  throughoflt-|' 
that  even  temporary  calamities  are  so  naturally  bound  up  with  anagi*' 
cultural  system,  radically  vicious  and  unjust,  as  to  make  itimpofiSiW* 
to  alleviate  the  one  without  rectifying  the  other,  then  the  condemii^' 
tion  of  the  policy  of  ministers  naturally  follows.  If,  again,  i*  ^ 
urged  that  in  view  of  the  wave  of  distress  which  they  knev,  ^ 
ought  to  have  known,  was  about  to  sweep  over  Ireland  manymonw^ 
ago,  the  Government  should  have  convened  an  autumnal  seasion  oi 
ParUament,  and  have  instituted  an  extraordinary  scheme  of  p*'^ 
works  after  the  pattern  of  1847,  then,  too,  dissatisfaction  ^tb  w^® 
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conduct  of  the  GoTerament  is  inevitable.  If,  however,  it  is  eiiiiply 
mointaiQed  tliat  the  Cabinet  vere  warranted  in  regarding  the  failure 
of  the  com  and  potato  crop  as  dae  to  exceptionally  malignant  causes, 
uncertain  in  their  incidence  and  ephemeral  in  their  operation,  and 
that  nothing  remained  but  to  apply  a  remedy  which  might  combine 
a  maximum  of  efficiency  with  a  mininnim  of  disturbance  to  existing 
indastrial  and  conmiercial  arts,  then  it  may  be  reasonably  con- 
tended that  the  course  pnrBued  by  ministers  is  not  fairly  open  to  all 
the  reproaches  with  which  it  has  been  assailed. 

The  first  hypothesis  suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may  be 
iisr^arded  in  our  subsequent  remarks.  Our  opinion  on  the  issue 
irhich  it  raises  is  well  known  to  all  our  readers.  The  condition  of 
[reland  cannot,  as  we  believe,  be  satisfactory — it  will  be  vain  to 
expect  any  measure  of  prosperity  in  the  country — until  a  thoroagh 
scheme  of  land  reform  has  been  adopted.  But  this  conviction 
loea  not  necessarily  involve  a  censure  upon  ministers  for  their 
^usal  to  open  up  at  this  particular  moment  the  whole  Irish 
juestion.  The  immediate  evil  to  be  remedied  was  of  rapidly  growing 
iimensioQS,  and  of  the  most  pressing  exigency.  It  demanded  spe- 
:ific  rather  than  general  legislation,  and  general  legislation  bearing 
ipoQ  the  Irish  land  system  would  have  been  perfectly  certain  to 
•ncounter  an  immense  amount  of  opposition.  The  task  is  not  one  to 
rbich  a  Conservative  government  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
expected  to  address  itself.  It  is  also  one  which  will  be  resisted 
]uite  as  strongly  by  the  Whigs  as  by  the  Tories  themselves.  The 
arniest  landowners  in  Ireland  are  the  representatives  of  the  houses 
>[  Cavendish  and  Stanley ;  and  if  Lord  Derby  were  to  have  a  place 
n  the  next  Liberal  Cabinet,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  hail  with 
nthasiasm  any  adaptation,  however  modified,  of  Mr.  Pamell's  plan 
or  the  buying  out  of  Irish  landlords.  The  second  view  is  that 
rbich  has  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  and  many 
ilher  speakers  in  the  recent  parliamentary  discussions.  Ireland, 
iccording  to  these  authorities,  is  "an  undeveloped  country,"  and 
minediately  the  grip  of  famine  and  distress  began  to  be  felt, 
t  became  the  duty  of  the  GoTermnent  to  initiate  vast  State 
'orks  for  the  improvement  of  its  resources — to  erect  harbours, 
XI  build  bridges,  to  dig  canals,  to  connect  main  railways  by  judi- 
;iotisty  disposed  branch  lines,  to  reclaim  waste  lands  wholesale,  and 
«  revive  by  liberal  grants  the  languishing  energies  of  deep-sea 
i'>bers.  Every  conceivable  argument  in  favour  of  this  policy  has 
jeen  heard  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the  sum  of  these  is 
freely  sufficient  to  convict  the  Government  of  criminal  negligence 
ur  failing  to  embark  in  enterprises  of  such  huge  ambition.  In  the 
irtt  place,  the  verdict  of  experience  is  dead  against  the  idea.  So 
^,  clear-headed,   and  practical  a  politician  as  Ix)rd  Derby  has 
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criticized  the  policy  of  the  Government  as  going  too  far  i 
direction,  by  reason  of  the  inducement  with  which  it  si 
baronial  sessions  to  undertake  the  improvement  of  hig 
Wherever  and  whenever  the  expedient  of  State  works  has  b< 
sorted  to,  the  effects  have  been  of  the  most  mischievous  kin 
only  in  Ireland,  but  in  France,  in  the  Austrian  Empire, 
Italy.  The  consequences  of  the  Public  Works  of  thirty-thr© 
ago  were  described  by  Lord  Emly  as  "jobbery,  overcrc 
waste,  bad  work,  transfer  of  labour  to  useless  works  from  th 
Ho  did  not,"  he  added,  "hesitate  to  say  that  anything  m 
advised,  more  useless,  worthless,  and  demoralizing  than  the 
proceedings  never  was  conceived.  The  only  hope  for  the  < 
was  to  stop  this  work,  and  let  the  people  be  employed  on  th 
paying  them  in  food,  not  in  money.  He  hoped  the  Grove 
would  lay  down  a  distinct  and  strict  rule  with  regard  to  a] 
baronial  sessions — that  no  single  work  should  be  undertaken 
by  contract,  and  that  relief  should  be  given  in  food.  He  ho] 
Government  would  not  persist  in  this  xmfortunate  measure, 
experience  utterly  condemned,  but  confine  themselves  to  the 
measures  which  they  had  already  adopted,  and  which  ha 
proved  to  be  effectual  for  the  relief  of  distress."  Lord  Mic 
Lord  Dunsany,  Lord  Dunraven,  and  Lord  Kimberley — Lib® 
Conservative  peers  indifferently — all  spoke  to  the  same  effect 
quite  possible  to  agree  in  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  and  yel 
same  time  to  hold  that  the  apprehensions  which  they  convey 
we  shall  presently  see,  somewhat  exaggerated. 

Three  separate  classes  of  objects  seem  to  have  been 
at  by  the  Government  in  the  past,  and  to  constitute  the  f 
of  the  present  relief  and  indemnity  Bill.  First,  there 
been  the  loans  to  local  authorities  and  to  private  owners  f 
purpose  of  reproductive  works;  secondly,  there  have  be 
advances  to  anions,  with  a  view  of  relieving  the  strain  whi 
relaxation  in  the  restrictions  upon  outdoor  relief  were  ealcul; 
impose  upon  the  ratepayers ;  thirdly,  there  are  the  advance 
made  for  highway  improvements  to  the  extraordinary  baronii 
sentment  sessions.  Parliament  had  scarcely  risen  in  Auga 
when  inquiries  were  instituted  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  L 
the  probable  magnitude  and  the  most  effective  way  of  deaUnj 
the  distress  which  was  undoubtedly  inmiinent.  The  Cabinet 
municated  with  the  Irish  Local  Government  Board ;  the  Irish 
Government  Board  communicated  with  the  Poor  Law  guardia 
inspectors.  Specific  instructions  were  issued  to  the  latter ;  th( 
tion  is,  how  far  they  were  obeyed  P  Unfortunately  it  m 
admitted  that  the  designs  of  the  Government  were  bette 
their  accomplishment.    It  is  now  perfectly  clear  that  the  Irish 
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ive  iailed  in  several  importaiit  respects  to  carry  out  tlie  orders  issued 
'J  the  central,  and  even  by  certain  departments  of  the  local,  Govern- 
ment. It  was  this  non-correspondence  of  instruction  with  perform- 
Qce,  which  was  responsible  for  a  carious  little  incident  that  occurred 
1  the  House  of  Commons  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  the  Session. 
It.  W.  E.  Forster  announced  that  he  should  support  the  Govern- 
lent  in  the  debate  on  the  Address,  because — amongst  other  reasons 
-ho  uiidersfx>od  that  they  had  evinced  a  due  sense  of  the  reality  of 
ie  ^vitj  of  the  situation  by  accnmulating  fael,  food,  and  bedding 
1  the  afflicted  districts.  Mr.  Forster  derived  this  impression  from 
ic  lenns  of  a  communication  made  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  by 
le  Local  Government  Board  on  the  I4th  of  November  last.  But 
le  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  interrupted  Mr.  Forster  with  the 
Lplanation  that,  as  8  matter  of  fact,  no  steps  had  as  yet  been  taken 
iTards  complying  with  these  injunctions. 

Id  a  second  respect  too  the  actual  measures  carried  out  seem  to 
are  fallen  short  of  what  the  Cabinet  had  intended,  and  had 
[plicitly  laid  down  as  necessary.  Not  only  were  the  instructions 
^ed  to  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  to  accumulate  stores  of  fuel  and 
")d  neglected,  but,  aa  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  Local  Government 
'Oard  fail  to  have  pressed  upon  the  Guardians  the  imperative  duty 
r  giving  out-door  relief  wherever  the  suffering  and  destitution  were 
tceptionally  severe.  At  the  present  moment  of  writing  we  can 
ily  find  one  instance  in  which  out-door  relief  has  been  syatema- 
cally  administered.  If  then  we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
liniBterial  measure  as  adequate,  the  experience  of  the  past 
lay  well  cause  us  to  regard  any  parade  of  official  instructions 
r  minifterial  correspondence  as  no  proof  that  the  action  indicated 
I  these  documents  has  ever  been,  or  will  be,  promptly  and  rigo- 
>nsly  enforced.  The  purpose  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  amiable 
[id  humane,  but  Ministers  have  not  been  served  as  both  they 
:id  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  by  their  agents.  As 
^gards  the  grants  made  to  private  owners  and  the  local  authorities, 
hich  are  to  be  chargeable  on  the  Lish  Church  Surplus  Fund,  the 
ttumstance  that  the  Government  have  raised  the  amount  from  half 
'  three-quarters  of  a  million  is  an  admission  that  the  view  originally 
'I'en  by  them  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  was  inadequate.  There 
'  little  objection  to  offer  to  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  interest 
1  be  paid  respectively  by  landlords  and  Boards  of  Guardians.  The 
itter  are  legally  responsible  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  poor  in 
icir  district ;  the  State  compulsion  to  undertake  reproductive  works 
^ts  upon  the  former.  What  is  an  act  of  duty  and  justice  in  the  one 
''*,  is  a  free  gift  of  mercy  and  charity  in  the  other.  Hence  it  is 
Illy  reasonable  that  while  money  is  lent  in  the  one  instance  at  one 
^r  cent,  it  should  be  lent  in  the  other  at  three  and  a  half. 

VOL.  zxm.  ir.B.  H  H 
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Wliilo  such  IS  the  general  character  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Imperial  Government  towards  Ireland,  it  is  not  less  important  to 
examine  the  existing  relations  between  the  Irish  members  oi 
Parliament  and  En»«;lish  political  parties.  Even  those  Liberals 
who  hold  that  the  Ministerial  Relief  Bill  is  a  fairly  satisfactory 
measure,  provided  stringent  effect  is  given  to  its  clauses,  will  not 
on  that  account  be  justified  in  failing  to  keep  the  permanent 
legislative  demands  of  Ireland  steadily  in  view.  That  a  majorit)' 
of  tlie  Liberal  party  declined  to  support  Mr.  Shaw's  amendment 
to  the  Address,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  abnegation  of  such  a 
responsibility.  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  one  of  those  English  Liberals 
who  did  not  either  vote  with  the  Government  or  refrain  from  voting 
at  all.  He  went  into  the  same  lobby  as  Mr.  Shaw  and  his  friends, 
and  he  did  so  for  reasons  fully  explained  in  his  judicious  and  con- 
ciliatory speech,  which  nuist  have  partially  commended  themselves 
even  to  lliose  who  adopted  a  different  course.  It  cannot  be  fitated 
too  strongly  tliat  the  tactics  which  now  find  favour  with  tie  Con- 
servative chiefs  are  to  represent  to  the  country  every  word  or  act  of 
the  Liberal  party,  which  discloses  a  disposition  patiently  to  consider 
the  question  of  Irish  grievances,  as  a  concession  to  Home  Eule.  H 
Home  Rule  in  any  form  is  ever  given  to  Ireland,  it  is  quite  as  likdy 
to  be  conferred  by  Conservative  as  by  Liberal  hands.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  it  is  the  empliatic  duty  of  every  Liberal  speaker  m 
writer  to  protest  against  the  political  theory  whose  keynote  wi« 
struck  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  b» 
night  of  the  session,  and  on  which  his  followers  have  since  vigoroudj 
insisted  throughout  the  country.  These  were  Mr.  Chamberlain' 
words,  and  they  well  deserve  transcribing  here : — 

**  Thoro  seems  to  be  an  impression  that  no  Englishman  can  express  symp*^ 
with  Irelaiul  or  the  Irish  members,  or  can  co-operate  with  the  Irish  Nation* 
party  for  common  objects,  without  its  being  supposed  that  ho  is  tainted  mow* 
less  with  the  tombh*  dii?easo  of  Home  llule.  In  fact,  the  highest  authority* 
the  land  had  characterised  the  man  who  did  so  as  a  traitor  to  his  Queen  sm  • 
his  cuuntr}-.  In  the  speeches  made  of  late,  and  in  the  articles  in  the  orp^, 
the  Consenative  party  there  has  boon  something  like  an  attempt  to terro^ 
over  the  English  members,  and  to  prevent  them  exhibiting  the  sympathy  ^^^ 
they  feel  on  Irish  fpiestions.  This  comes  with  extremely  bad  graco,  iot  j* 
Consenative  i)arty  have  for  years  i)ast  played  with  every  political  agitation  t^ 
has  been  excited.  It  was  the  members  of  that  party  who  denounced,  fo^  ^ 
stance,  the  agitation  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  then  came  over  a^ 
granted  it.  It  was  they  who  denounced  the  proceedings  of  the  trades  n^^ 
and  the  objects  of  those  bodies,  and  it  was  they  who,  when  they  came  into  po^' 
conceded  to  trades  unions  almost  everything  which  they  hod  previously  <^ 
demned.  Lastly,  they  had  played  into  the  hands  of  the  pubhcans.  1  ^  . 
never  voted  for  inquiry  into  Home  Eule,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so;  hfl 
the  same  time  I  have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  blaming  those  vho  ^Jr 
diflPerently  and  act  honestly  in  the  matter.  For  the  last  century  we  hate  o^ 
governing  Ireland  against  its  will,  and  not,  I  am  afraid,  to  the  ^^^^^^jj^ 
this  countiy .  And  the  only  justification  which  I  can  allege  for  refusing  ^\\ 
for  Home  Eule,  or  for  an  inquiry  into  its  necessity,  is  this,  that  ^^.\!FZ 
with  what  I  believe  to  be  the  ends  and  object  which  Home  Eule  is  beii^ 
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(be  Iriah  mflmbeia  to  b«  likely  to  secure,  1  differ  altogether  with  the  means 
bj  Rhich  thoy  propose  to  seciire  UiOBe  enda  and  aims." 

After  these  sensible  and  weighty  words,  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  on 
the  relations  between  the  existing  system  of  land  tenure  and  the 
iwnrrent  forms  of  Irish  distress,  and  on  the  illusory  character  of 
tome  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  against  a  peasant 
proprietary.  Of  the  800  tenants,  he  said,  who  have  become  owners 
onder  the  Bright  clauses  of  the  Land  Act,  only  eighteen  or  twenty 
have  up  to  the  present  time  failed  to  pay  their  rent. 

IVhatever  the  future  of  Irish  legi^tion,  and  of  the  relations 
between  the  Home  Rule  members  and  English  Liberalism  may  be, 
it  cannot  be  too  confidently  aflirmed  that  the  advice  now  being 
tL'ndered  by  certain  Liberals,  to  omit  the  Irish  members  from  their 
calculation,  is  simple  infatuation.  It  is  bad  statesmanship  and  it  is 
liid  morality.  It  is  bad  morality,  because  of  the  existence  of  Irish 
^ievances  there  is  no  shadow  of  doubt ;  it  is  bad  statesmanship 
boiause  the  Erst  study  of  a  political  leader  should  be  the  economy  and 
□tili^tion  of  all  modes  of  national  force.  The  Irish  are  as  much 
an  integral  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  the  English,  and 
abjics  cry  as  loudly  for  removal  on  one  side  of  St.  George's 
Cliannel  as  on  the  other.  Ireland  in  short  must  be  legislated 
for  jubt  as  much  as  England,  and  if  the  Liberal  party  can  do  the 
work,  and  in  doing  it  can  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the  Irish 
people,  BO  much  the  better.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  Conservative 
Government  used  the  full  weight  of  their  majority  to  resist  the 
]n,~i  and  logical  demand  for  the  equalisation  of  the  Irish  and  the 
English  su&ages.  There  was  nothing  worthy  of  the  name  of  argu- 
ment said  in  favour  of  the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
ministers.  The  member  of  Parliament  who  moved  the  rejection  of 
tbc  measure  appealed  not  to  facts  but  to  prejudices.  Of  course  it  is 
perfectly  notorious  that  the  only  reason  for  which  the  Government 
refuses  to  establish  a  household  franchise  in  Ireland,  is  the  odium 
which  it  would  secure  for  so  doing  with  Irish  Conservative  members 
like  the  representative  of  Londonderry. 

Foreign  policy  has  occupied  a  very  subordinate  place  in  the 
deliberations  of  Parliament  since  its  reassemblage  on  the  5th  of 
Fcbrjary.  Indeed,  such  mention  as  there  has  been  at  Westminster 
of  the  external  European  relations  of  England,  and  the  events  which 
have  taken  or  are  taking  place  on  the  Continent,  have  been  confined 
to  a  couple  of  converaations  on  the  obligations  of  the  Tripartite 
Treaty  of  1857,  and  a  question  or  two  upon  the  last  attempt  on  the 
life  of  the  Czar.  It  is  plain  from  what  has  been  said  in  both 
c'lambers  of  the  legislature,  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
Ministers  consider  the  Berlin  Treaty  to  have  superseded  the 
arrangement    by    which    England,    France,    and    Austria    bound 
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themselves,  after  the  Crimean  AVar,  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
th.e  Turki>li  Empire.  The  replies  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  ]']xchequer,  and  the  Attorney-General  briefly  come  to 
this — that  the  real  object  of  the  TripartitJ  Treaty  was  not  to 
maintain  the  absolute  independence  of  the  Porte,  but  to  defend 
Turkey  afjainst  Russian  aggression  ;  and  that,  whereas  this  latter 
purpose  was  m(»re  or  leas  effectually  secured  at  the  Berlin  Congress, 
tin-  Tripartite  Treaty  has  ij>HO  facto  ceased  to  exist.  In  other  woris 
till.'  Turkish  Minpire  in  the  Balkan  peninsula  has  been  dismembered 
in  ilio  interots  of  Austria,  and  a  barrier  created  at  least  in  this 
cpuirter  of  tlic  world  against  Muscovite  aggression.  As  for  the 
independent  power  of  the  Sultan  in  Asia,  that  is  conditional  npoa 
the  good  behaviour  of  himself  and  his  government,  the  policy  of 
Russia,  and  the  counter  policy  which  the  English  Government  may 
think  it  necessary  to  institute.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  degree 
the  action  of  Russia  may  bo  affected  by  the  stupendous  proof  ]^ 
afforded  of  the  inherent  vigour,  perseverance,  and  extent  of  tM 
revolutionary  conspiracy. 

The  nervous  system  of  the  Continent  is  just  now  suffering 
a  morbidly  exiiggerated  irritation.  For  weeks  past  Europe  hasbefli 
filled  by  wild  rumours  of  the  belligerent  intentions  of  Gcnnany. 
These  were  thought  to  bo  confirmed  by  the  German  Army  Bil 
It  is  only  too  likely  that  the  explosion  at  the  Winter  Palace  viB 
provoke  a  continuance  of  these  sinister  and  terrifying  speculationii 
There  exists,  we  shall  doubtless  be  reminded,  a  subtly  sympathetifi 
link  between  Russian  Nihilism  and  German  Socialism;  and  Prin^ 
Bismarck,  it  will  probably  be  said,  convinced  that  the  revolution  » 
nearer  now  in  the  fatherland  than  it  was  two  months  ago,  wiU  recog- 
nise the  appropriate  moment  for  plunging  Europe  into  the  cracible» 
war,  and  thus  of  withdrawing  men's  minds  from  the  course  of  intern** 
disaffection.  Whether  the  news  from  Russia  has  precisely  this  effect 
or  whether  it  has  no  definite  effect  at  all,  there  is  unhappily  lit* 
reason  to  anticipate  the  immediate  close  of  the  epoch  of  Eorope** 
alarmism.  So  long  as  Germany  is  an  armed  camp,  and  every  ff^ 
European  people  is  restlessly  occupied  with  the  work  of  military 
preparation,  the  dread  of  war  will  prevail.  A  few  interpreters » 
contemporary  events,  more  cool-headed  and  perhaps  better  inform^ 
than  the  rest,  will  explain  the  German  Chancellor's  anxiety  to  »»* 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  imperial  forces,  by  a  wish  to  inflame  ^ 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  and  by  identifying  himself  with  tlu* 
sentiment  to  maintain  and  increase  his  own  personal  ascendency* 
But  the  majority  will  not  be  disposed  to  credit  him  with  such  pa<^^ 
or  negative  designs.  It  will  continue  to  be  said  and  believed  ^ 
Prince  Bismarck  is  persuaded  that  war  with  Russia  and  France  iB'^ 
come  sooner  or  later ;  that  he  has  reason  to  know  that  in  the  eventw 
the  allied  armies  of  the  Germanand  Austrian  Empires  engaging  BttSSHi 
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nee  will  either  see  tbe  propriety  of  holding  aloof,  or  if  she  Tenturea 
n  any  hostile  dcmoustrution,  will  admit  of  being  dealt  with. 
rom  the  influence  of  the  troubled  waters  which  flow  round  this 
ex  of  international  agitation  and  alarm,  England  cannot  readily 
e  to  eflcope.  Alrcadj-  there  aru  Tarious  conjectures  as  to  the  part 
ch  she  may  take,  and  as  to    the  negotiations  in  which  she  is 

engaged  with  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Russia.  Already, 
the  attempt  has  been  made  by  at  least  one  foreign  newspaper, 
Grensbaie,  to  flatter  English  vanity  by  conjuring  up  visions  of 
impressive  functions  which  this  country  may  discharge  as  the 
iator  of  European  peace  and  war.  We  may,  therefore,  forthese 
other  reasons,  assume  that  whatever  the  precise  character  of 
events  now  in  store  for  the  world,  few  circumstances  which  can 
te,  dazzle,  or  charm  the  public  mind  of  England  are  likely  to  be 
ling.  Wo  are  in  all  probability  approaching  a  crisis  which  will 
ast  require  the  exercise  of  all  those  qualities  of  coolness,  delibera- 

and  foresight,  the  possession  of  which  was  at  one  time  our 
)aal  boast.  If  a  compendious  enimieration  of  the  attributes 
h  in  this  emergency  the  direction  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
!and  should  display  is  wanted,  we  know  not  where  it  can  be  better 
d  than  in  a  pamphlet  just  published,  written  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff.* 
i  not,  the  author  tells  us,  the  devotion  to  peace  at  any  price 
h  possesses  the  Liberal  party.     He  goes  on  to  say — 

"he  praa  almoat  at  any  price  party ,  which  compriseB  the  vast  majority  of 
>le  men  both  iu  the  ConBerratiTe  and  Liberal  camps,  oaly  in  eo  far  dis- 
a  with  the  'peace  at  any  price'  politic!  an  a,  that  it  would  by  no  means 
itself  not  to  go  to  war  for  an  idea,  nor  to  get,  as  soon  as  good  fiutli  would 
it,  out  of  all  treaty  eDgagemeots  which  oblige  uB  to  go  to  war." 

ad  again — 

Ve  shall  rarely  go  wrong  if  we  remember  that  hardly  any  occasion  can 

on  which  it  can  be  wise  for  ns  to  adopt  in  European  affairs  an-  isolated 
on.  Our  rale  ahould  be  that  of  a  cementing  force  which  bolda  together 
reat  Continental  Powers,  all  of  whom  have  more  or  less  conflicting  int«t- 
Except  at  one  point,  which  is  hardly  a  portion  of  the  continent,  namely, 
>ck  of  Gibraltar,  we  hare  absolutely  no  separate  interest  on  the  continent 
iiopB.  Whatever  is  coxiceived  by  any  school  of  British  politicians  to  be 
itennt  on  the  continent  of  IDurope  is  either  a  chimera,  or  it  ia  tbe  common 
«t  of  nearly  the  whole  of  l^urope.  If  in  Kuropean  afiairs  we  find  ourselves 
ed,  the  chancea  are  ten  to  oue  that  we  are  mistaken  in  our  aims,  or  in  the 
a  which  we  try  to  cany  them  into  effect." 

Grant  Duff  proceeds  to  define  the  conditions  which  will  enable 
I  givo  eficct  to  such  a  policy  as  this.  They  are,  he  says,  three  in 
ber :  (1)  a  supreme  navy ;  (3)  an  adequate  army ;  (3)  a  first- 
diplomatic  service.  This,  however,  is  only  the  machinery  by 
te  instrumentality  the  desired  results  are  to  be  gained.  For  i:s 
ency  it  wiU  depend  entirely  on  the  qualification  of  the  men  who 
it  the  head  of  affairs.  These  must  not  only  know  what  to  do, 
'fttical  PalMa.  IL  "  Foreign  Policy."    By  U.  E.  Oiant  HoS,  M.P.  UacmiUan. 
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but  show  the  multitude  that  they  have  this  knowledge.  No  reason- 
able person  lias  ever  denied  that  the  Englisli  democracy,  as  it  is  now 
beginnin<^  to  organize  itself,  forms  a  new  and  critical  element  in  tie 
direct  io!i  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  But  tlie 
difficulty  thus  created  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with,  if  only  the 
right  instruments  are  forthcoming. 

•*  If,"  writes  Mr.  Grant  Duff,  *«  it  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Gladstone  to  take  tb 
Bame  pains  to  put  his  foreign  policy  before  the  country  as  ho  did  to  put  before 
it  th(^  (juestion  of  tho  Irish  Church,  that  policy  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
onthu•^ia^5tioully  supported  ;  but  the  amount  of  mental  vigour  which  was  nsed 
in  ('X]u»iiinliiiHP  the  views  of  his  Government  ui)on  internal  affairs  waasoenor- 
moii>ly  urnritcr  than  that  used  in  expounding  its  views  upon  intematioMl 
affairs,  tint  numbers  of  people  here  and  abroad  jumped  to  the  conclusion  tbt it 
nogk'ctod  the  latter." 

There  are  other  desiderata  than  these  which  must  be  forthcominj' 
The  administration  of  our  foreign  policy  must  not  only  haveth« 
contidenco  of  the  crowd,  but  that  confidence  must  be  well-foundel 
To  put  it  dififerently — (1)  Our  Foreign  Office  must  be  supplied  fi4 
more  trustworthy  information  than  it  can  now  command  from  eYfiiy 
part  of  the  world.  (2)  That  information  must  be  more  systematically 
arranged  than  at  present,  and  its  results,  as  far  as  possible,  iim»« 
generally  communicated  to  the  public.  (3)  Our  embassies  shoali 
be  better  organized.  (4)  Our  diplomatists  should  be  brought  rs0 
closely  into  contact  with  our  homo  political  life.  It  may  seem* 
easy  to  formulate  as  it  is  difficult  to  realise  these  doctrines. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  on  the  right  tack,  and  he  has  fastened  upon 
true  blots  of  our  system.  Whether  the  times  are  calm  or  troubloJA 
the  indispensable  want  in  all  popularly  constituted  govemmaite  * 
confidence  by  the  governed  in  the  superior  knowledge,  skill,  jw 
ment  of  their  governors.  Who  can  say  that  in  England  such  coa- 
fidence  exists  at  present  ? 

While  the  various  empires  and  monarchies  of  Europe  are  derotw 
to  questions  of  foreign  policy,  and  to  the  alliances  or  military  demoft* 
strations  likely  to  assure  vantage  ground  for  some  huge  codp* 
which  always  seems  to  impend,  France  continues  in  profound  pe«* 
and  with  hardly  a  glance  abroad,  to  settle  her  internal  aflBiirs.  R  * 
frequently  asked  when  European  complications  are  considered,  W* 
are  tho  dominant  views  in  France  upon  foreign  affiairs?  Tho*  j 
whose  patriotism  consists  in  a  perpetual  fidget  about  foreign  presUg* 
and  deportment,  will  hardly  appreciate  the  reply  that,  in  the  pr«^ 
state  of  Europe,  France  feels  that  she  has  no  active  part  to  play»  ^. 
she  demimda  none.  The  Republican  interpretation  of  patriotisin  ^ 
not  a  spirited  foreign  policy ;  the  passion  for  glittering  staffi  ^ 
pretentious  embassies,  for  the  word  and  the  blow,  for  imp^'f 
dealing  with  weak  neighbours,  and  for  military  renown,  allthtf 
left  to  the  debris  of  a  party  represented  by  such  papers  as  the  fw^ 
the  Paf/s,  and  the  Petit  CaporaL     It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppo*^ 
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Jsace  and  Lorraine  are  forgotten ;  bat  though  the  feeling  is 
it  is  perceived  that  here  the  policy  of  opportumsm  is  the  only 
tiich  can  be  relied  on  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

most  important  incidents  in  French  politics  dnring  the  past 
s  have  been  the  debate  on  the  Amnesty  and  upon  the 
nB  Tariff.  On  the  12th  February,  M.  Louis  Blanc  renewed 
mand  for  amnesty.  He  spoke  with  his  usual  eloquence,  but 
It  effect,  to  a  ministerial  majority  that  had  made  up  its  mind, 
much  against  the  Amnesty,  as  to  follow  the  Ministry ;  and  that, 
t  be  added,  was  somewhat  provoked  that  its  votes  should  he 
Ij  recorded  against  a  measure,  which  ia  well  known  to  be  among 
istituencies  a  popular  measure.  It  ia  frequently  diBcussod  among 
^publicans  whether  the  Chamber  should  obey  the  Ministry,  oP 
nistry  obey  the  Chamber.  The  Democratic  theory  is,  that  the 
«  give  a  mandat  to  their  representatives,  and  these,  in  their 
mpose  a  mandat  on  the  Cabinet.     This  is  only  another  way  of 

that  principles  are  to  be  represented,  and  are  to  prevail :  and 
inciples  will  prevail  when  they  are  strong.  In  the  case  of  the 
It  and  the  Chamber,  in  this  instance  the  principles  of  the  latter 
ot  strong.  A  majority  of  the  Lef^,  therefore,  acquiesced  in 
inisterial  decision  against  the  Amnesty;  but  a  majority  of 
ies,  differently  composed,  would  equally  have  been  found  if 
nisterial  decision  had  been  the  other  way.  M.  de  Freycinet 
able  man,  and  his  speech  was  one  of  considerable  oratorical 
;  but  luB  argument  was  not  strong.  He  said  first,  "  We  can- 
ve  the  Amnesty,  becanse  there  is  no  serious  manifestation  in 

of  it."  Then  he  said,  "  Leave  off  asking  for  the  Amnesty ;  do 
ake  a  serious  manifestation  for  it,  so  as  to  seem  to  force  the 
if  the  Government,  and  perhaps  you  will  get  it."  It  would  be 
[  to  say  that  Government  will  grant  the  Amnesty,  as  to  assume 
:  will  never  do  so.  M.  de  Freycinet  ia  supposed  by  this 
ttioD  to  have  left  the  door  open  for  concession.  If  the  con- 
i  is  to  be  made,  the  sooner  the  better.  The  agitation  has  re- 
inced,  and  it  has  taken  the  form  of  narrating  the  horrors  of 
pression  of  the  revolt.  "We  are  not  of  those  who  regard 
il  agitation  as  an  evil,  but  there  ia  much  to  be  deplored  in  an 
on  which  provokes  the  implacable  sentiments  associated  with 
war.  This  constant  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  circum- 
)  under  which  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons  were 
ly  slain,  can  but  revive  the  worst  passions  of  a  period  which  no 
iiman  can  think  of  without  shame  and  humiliation. 

debate  on  the  Customs  Tariff,  which  is  likely  to  continue 
Easter,  has  been  full  of  interest.  The  various  parties  with 
we  are  so  familiar  in  England  have  occupied  the  tribune  and 
■CSS — the  Protectionists,  the  advocates  of  Reciprocity,  and  the 
Craders.     The  Bonapartists  and  the  Legitimists  figure  as  the 
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defenders  of  native  industries,  and  a  considerable  agitation  has  been 
got  up  in  the  provinces  in  favour  of  a  higher  price  for  goods.  The 
simple-minded  peasant,  almost  as  simple  as  some  of  our  British 
farmers,  has  been  asked  whether  he  would  not  like  to  receiye  more 
money  for  his  corn.  Certainly,  he  replies.  Then  sign  this  petition. 
Still,  there  is  too  much  intelligence  in  an  assembly  of  French  repre- 
sentatives to  tolerate  a  naked  proposal  for  dear  bread,  so  nothing  has 
been  said  about  a  Com  Duty,  but  a  great  deal  about  the  patriotism  of 
protecting  French  industries.  But  the  Republic — that  is  a  Re- 
public "  with  Republicans " — appears  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade.  M.  Rouvier,  the  deputy  for  Marseilles,  made  a  speech 
on  Free  Trade,  as  conclusive  as  one  of  Cobden's,  and  it  seems  to 
mark  his  place  as  the  future  Minister  of  Finance  when  the  day  of 
free  exchange  arrives.  He  showed  the  Chamber,  by  historical  lUob- 
tration,  the  curious  relation  which  had  always  existed  between  high 
tariffs  and  a  restricted  suflfrage,  and  how  these  had  invariably  lowered 
with  its  extension ;  and  he  reminded  the  Chamber  that  in  the  time 
of  Louis  Philippe,  Count  Jaubert  had  defended  protection  on  the 
ground  that  a  monarchy  needed  an  aristocracy,  and  that  protection 
was  a  means  to  its  creation  and  preservation.  He  asked  of  what  use 
it  was  for  the  Government  project  to  multiply  the  means  of  transport 
by  canals  and  railways,  if  a  Douane  was  to  be  placed  at  their  ex- 
tremities for  the  purpose  of  saying,  "  On  ne  passe  pas."  He  supported 
the  proposed  Government  tariffs  as,  at  least,  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  of  great  advantage  to  France  in  this  controversy  that  no 
section  of  the  Proletariate  has  been  seduced  by  the  specious  argnm^ts 
of  protection  in  favour  of  home  labour.  The  Riveil  Social,  a  halfpennT 
journal  inspired  by  Louis  Blanc,  which  has  recently  appeared,  and 
adopts  as  its  motto  "  Tons  les  int^rSts  sent  solidaires/'  says,  "  The 
Free  Trade  opinions  expressed  by  M.  Rouvier  constitute  the  eco- 
nomic doctrine  of  the  French  Republican  Democracy." 

There  is  one  point  upon  which  all  parties,  whether  Free  Traders  or 
Protectionist,  seem  to  be  agreed,  and  that  is  in  a  demand  for  the 
abolition  of  the  octrois,  or  town  dues,  which  are  levied  on  provision?. 
Those  who  know  the  French  intimately,  especially  English  men  of 
business  who  have  lived  long  in  France,  are  in  the  habit  of  expressing 
their  surprise  at  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  submit  to  the 
heaviest  and  most  arbitrary  taxes.  Nothing  less  than  French  patience 
would  have  submitted  so  long  to  this  vexatious  and  exacting  system. 
The  Republicans,  especially  those  who  sit  well  on  the  Left,  are  bent 
upon  its  early  suppression.  M.  Menier,  who  deserves  to  be  better 
known  as  a  fiscal  reformer  than  even  as  a  chocolate  merchant,  has 
introduced  a  bill  for  transforming  the  octroi  into  a  direct  tax.  But 
the  suppression  of  the  octroi  presents  difficulties,  and  will  not  pro* 
bably  be  fully  effected  for  some  time  to  come. 

FA,  23, 1880. 
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GOETHE'S  FABBENLBHRE} 

le  dsya  of  my  youth,  vhea  life  vaa  strong  and  aapiration  high, 
nd  myself  standing  one  fine  smumer  evening  beaide  a  statue  of 
le  in  a  Qerman  city.  Following  the  current  of  thought  and 
ig  started  by  the  associations  of  the  place,  I  erentoally  came  to 
Dnclnsion  that,  jadging  even  from  a  purely  utilitarian  point  of 
a  truly  noble  work  of  art  was  the  most  suitable  memorial  for 
at  man.  Such  a  work  appeared  to  me  capable  of  exciting  a 
'e  force  within  the  mind  which  no  purely  material  influence 

generate.  There  was  then  labour  before  me  of  the  most  ■ 
los  kind.  There  were  formidable  practical  difficulties  to  be 
ome,  and  very  small  means  wherewith  to  overcome  them,  and 
!  felt  that  no  material  means  could,  as  regards  the  task  I  had 
taken,  plant  within  me  a  resolve  comparable  with  that  which 
mtemplatioa  of  this  statue  of  Goethe  was  able  to  arouse. 
'  reverence  for  the  poet  had  been  awakened  by  the  writings  of 
!)arlyle,  and  it  was  afterwards  confirmed  and  consolidated  by  the 
igs  of  Goethe  himsell  But  there  was  one  of  the  poet's  works, 
1,  though  it  lay  directly  in  the  line  of  my  own  studies,  re- 
^  for  a  long  time  only  imperfectly  known  to  me.  My  opinion 
it  work  was  not  formed  on  hearsay.  I  dipped  into  it  so  iax  as 
ike  myself  acquainted  with  its  style,  its  logic,  and  its  general 
but  haTiDg  done  this  I  laid  it  aside,  as  something  which  jarred 
my  conception  of  Goethe's  grandeur.  The  mind  willingly 
Is  off  the  image  which  it  venerates,  and  only  acknowledges  with 
tance  that  it  is  OD  any  side  incomplete ;  and  believing  that 
le  in  the  Farbmkhre  was  wrong  in  his  intellectual,  and 
Tse  in  his  moral,  judgments — seeing  above  all  things  that  he 
forsaken  the  lofty  impersonal  calm  which  was  his  chief 
cteristic,  and  which  had  entered  into  my  conception  of  the 
ike  in  literature — I  abandoned  the  Farhenlekre,  and  looked  up 

&  Haomam  daliTOed  in  the  B.ojal  Inalitation  of  Gnat  Brtuu,  on  Friday 

[,  Much  IBlb.  ISSO. 
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to  Goctho  on  that  side  where  his  greatness  was  uncontested  aH^ 
supreme. 

But  in  the  month  of  May,  1878,  Mr.  Carlyle  did  me  the  honot^ 
of  calling  upon  mc  twice ;  and  I,  not  being  at  home  at  the  tim-^i 
visited  him  in  Chelsea  soon  afterwards.     He  was  then  in  his  eighty- 
third  year,  and  looking  in  his  solemn  fashion  towards  that  portal  ^^a 
which  wo  are  all  so  rapidly  hastening,  he  remembered  his  frienlfi. 
He   then   presented  to  me,   as  "a  farewell  gift,"  the  two  octav^o 
volumes  of  letterpress  and  the  single  folio  volume,  consisting  in 
great  part  of  coloured  diagrams,  which  are  here  before  you.    Exactly 
half  a  century  ago  these  volumes  were  sent  by  Goethe  to  Mr.  Carlyle 
They  embrace  the  Farhenlehrc — a  title  which  may  be  translatott 
though  not  well  translated,  Theory  of  Colours — ^and  they  are  accom 
panied  by  a  long  letter,  or  rather  catalogue,  from  Goethe  himself 
dat^  the  14th  of  June,  1830,  a  little  less  than  two  years  before  li* 
death.       My  illustrious    friend  wished  me  to   examine  the  booi^ 
with  a  view  of  setting  forth  what  it  really  contained.     This  yearfer 
the  first  time  I  have  })een  able  to  comply  with  the  desire  of  lb. 
Carlyle;  and  as  I  knew  that  your  wish  would  coincide  with  lii8,« 
to  the  propriety  of  making  some  attempt  to  weigh  the  merits  of » 
work  which  exerted  so  great  an  influence  in  its  day,^  I  have  not 
shrunk  from  the  labour  of  such  a  review. 

The  average  reading  of  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  is  said  U>  b«w 
amoimted  to  three  volumes  a  day.  But  they  could  not  have  be® 
volumes  like  those  of  the  Farbenkhre.  For  the  necessity  w 
halting  and  pondering  over  its  statements  was  so  frequent,  oi 
the  difficulty  of  coniing  to  any  undoubted  conclusion  regariiDj 
Goethe's  real  conceptions  was  often  so  great,  as  to  invoke  the  tf" 
pendituro  of  an  inordinate  amount  of  time.  I  cannot  even  now  «9 
with  confidence  that  I  fully  realise  all  the  thoughts  of  Qo^ 
Many  of  them  are  strange  to  the  scientific  man.  They  demand  fe 
their  interpretation  a  sympathy  beyond  that  required^  or  et* 
tolerated,  in  severe  physical  research.  Two  factors,  the  one  extern* 
and  the  other  interaal,  go  to  the  production  of  every  intellectJ^ 
result.  There  is  the  evidence  without  and  there  is  the  mind  witki* 
on  which  that  evidence  impinges.  Change  either  factor,  and  4* 
result  will  cease  to  bo  the  same.  In  the  region  of  politics,  Tfk^ 
mere  opinion  comes  so  much  into  play,  it  is  only  natural  that  tfl* 
same  external  evidence  should  produce  different  convictions  ^ 
diflerent  minds.  But  in  the  region  of  science,  where  demonstraoO'^ 
instead  of  opinion  is  paramount,  such  differences  ought  hardily  to  *^ 

(1)  The  lato  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  translated  a  portion  of  the  FarBenlthre;  '*^? 
late  Mr.  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Goethe,  has  given  a  brief  but  very  clever  accooat  o»  ^ 
work.    It  is  also  dealt  with,  in  connection  with  Gk>ethe*8  other  scieotiflc  UbO'^ 
Uclmholtz's  lectures. 
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«cL  ThaX  th^  nererdielcss  occur  is  strikingly  exemplified 
'  case  before  ns ;  for  the  very  experimeatal  faait  whicli  had 
osly  converted  the  world  to  Newton's  views,  on  appealing  to 
iid  of  (Joeths,  produced  a  theory  of  light  and  coloors  in  violent 
iniain  to  that  of  Newton. 

the  prized  the  Farbenkhre  as  the  most  important  of  his 
"  In  what  I  have  done  as  a  poet,"  he  says  to  Eckermann, 
:e  no  pride,  but  I  am  prond  of  the  fact  I  am  the  only  person  in 
ntojy  who  is  acquainted  with  the  difficult  science  of  colours." 
importance  of  a  work  were  to  be  measured  by  the  amount  of 
lus  labour  expended  in  its  production,  Goethe's  estimate  of 
rbenlehre  would  probably  be  correct.  The  observations  and 
nente  there  recorded  astonish  us  by  their  variety  and  number, 
nount  of  reading  which  he  accomplished  was  obviously  vast, 
railed  the  history  of  optics,  not  only  along  its  main  streams, 
to  its  remotest  rills.  He  was  animated  by  the  zeal  of  an 
,  for  he  believed  that  a  giant  impostnre  was  to  be  overthrown, 
i  he  was  the  man  to  accomplish  the  holy  work  of  destruction. 

I  also  a  lover  of  art,  and  held  that  the  ennnciation  of  the  true 
lea  of  colour  would,  in  relation  to  painting,  be  of  lasting 
mce.     Thus  positively  and  negatively  he  was  stimalated  to 

II  the  strength  he  could  command  to  bear  upon  this  question, 
greater  part  of  the  first  volume  is  taken  np  with  Goethe's  own 
aents,  which  are  described  in  920  paragraphs  dnly  numbered, 
it  a  consecutive  ai^nment,  bat  rather  a  series  of  jets  of  fact 
;ic  emitted  at  various  intervals.  I  picture  the  poet  in  that 
UB  war-time,  walking  up  and  down  his  Weimar  garden,  with 
ads  behind  his  back,  pondering  his  subject,  throwing  his 
oents  and  reflections  into  these  terse  paragraphs,  and  turning 
nally  into  his  garden-house  to  writo  tbran  down.     This  first 

of  the  work  embraces  three  parte,  which  deal  respectively 
Physiological  or  Subjective  Colours,  with  Physical  or  Pns- 
/olours,  and  with  Chemical  Colours  and  Figments.  To  these 
led  a  fourth  part,  bearing  the  German  tiUe,  "Allgemeine 
ten  nach  innen";  a  fifth  part,  entitied  "  Nachbarliche 
tnisse,"  neighbouring  relations;  and  a  sixth  part,  entitled 
ich-sittliche  Wirkung  der  Farbe,"  sensuously-moral  effect  of 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  some  of  these  titles, 
doubtless  pregnant  with  meaning  to  the  poet  himself, 
>  likely  to  commend  themselves  to  the  more  exacting  man 
Lce. 

luun  divisions  of  Goethe's  book  are  subdivided  into  short  sec- 
Karing  tiUee  more  or  less  shadowy  from  a  scientific  point  of 
Origin  of  white ;  Origin  of  black ;  Excitement  of  colour ; 
ening ;  Culmination  ;  Balancing ;  Reversion ;  Fixation ;  Mix- 
I  I  2 
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turo  real ;  Mixture  apparent ;  Communication  actual ;  Communication 
apparent.  Ho  describes  the  colours  of  minerals,  plants,  worms, 
insects,  fishes,  birds,  mammals,  and  men.  Hair  on  the  surface  of 
the  human  body  he  considers  indicative  rather  of  weakness  than  of 
strength.  The  disquisition  is  continued  under  the  headings :  How 
easily  colour  arises  ;  How  energetic  colour  may  be ;  Heightening  to 
red  ;  Completeness  of  manifold  phenomena ;  Agreement  of  complete 
phenomena ;  How  easily  colour  disappears ;  How  durable  colour 
remains ;  Relation  to  philosophy ;  Relation  to  mathematics ;  Relation 
to  physiology  and  pathology  ;  Relation  to  natural  history ;  Relation 
to  general  physics ;  Relation  to  tones.  Then  follows  a  series  of 
sections  dealing  with  the  primary  colours  and  their  mixtures.  These 
sections  relate  less  to  science  than  to  art.  The  writer  treats,  among 
other  things,  of:  JEsthetic  effects;  Fear  of  the  Theoretical; 
Grounds  and  Pigments ;  Allegorical,  Symbolical,  and  Mystical  qa 
of  colours.  The  headings  alone  indicate  the  enormous  industry  oftlid 
poet;  showing  at  the  same  time  an  absence  of  that  scientific  defini- 
tion which  he  stigmatised  as  "pedantry  "  in  the  case  of  Newton. 

In  connection  with  his  subject,  Goethe  charged  himself  witball 
kinds  of  kindred  know^ledge.  He  refers  to  ocular  spectra,  quoting 
Boyle,  Buffon,  and  Darwin ;  to  the  paralysis  of  the  eye  by  hgkt;  ^ 
its  extreme  sensitiveness  when  it  awakes  in  the  morning ;  to  imJi** 
tion — quoting  Tycho  Brahe  on  the  comparative  apparent  size  of  tH« 
dark  and  the  illuminated  moon.  He  dwells  upon  the  persistence  of 
impressions  upon  the  retina,  and  quotes  various  instances  of  abnoHB*^ 
duration.  He  possessed  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  phenomeo* 
of  subjective  colours,  and  described  various  modes  of  producing  tlfiSB* 
He  copiously  illustrates  the  production  by  red  of  subjective  gw*» 
and  by  green  of  subjective  red.  Blue  produces  subjective  yelk^» 
and  yellow  subjective  blue.  He  experimented  upon  shadows,  coloo^ 
in  contrast  to  surrounding  light.  The  contrasting  subjective  col(Htf* 
he  calls  "geforderte  Farben,"  colours  "demanded"  by  the  ej* 
Goethe  gives  the  following  striking  illustration  of  these  subjecti^ 
effects.  "  I  once,*'  he  said,  "  entered  an  inn  towards  evening,  wh^*^ 
a  well-built  maiden,  with  dazzHngly  white  face,  black  hair,  and  sctf*^ 
bodice  and  skirt  came  towards  me.  I  looked  at  her  sharply  ii^^ 
twilight,  and  when  she  moved  away,  saw  upon  the  white  ^ 
opposite  a  black  face  with  a  bright  halo  round  it,  while  the  clotW^ 
of  the  perfectly  distinct  figure  appeared  of  a  beautiful  sea-gi*^ 
With  the  instinct  of  the  poet,  Goethe  discerned  in  these  antitkfi** 
an  image  of  the  general  method  of  nature.  Every  action,  he  *^ 
implies  an  opposite.  Inhalation  precedes  expiration,  and  each  fsf^ 
has  its  corresponding  diastole.  Such  is  the  eternal  formula  oi  ^ 
Under  the  figure  of  systole  and  diastole  the  rhythm  of  "O^^ 
represented  in  other  portions  of  the  work. 
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■ethe  handled  the  prisni  with  great  skiU,  and  his  experiments 

it  are  nomberlees.  He  places  white  rectangles  on  a  black 
id,  black  rectangles  on  a  white  ground,  and  shiftB  their  apparent 
ons  by  prismatic  refraction.  He  makes  similar  experiments 
coloured  rectangles  and  discs.  The  shifted  image  is  sometimes 
cted  on  a  screen,  the  experiment  being  then  "objective."  It 
netimes  looked  at  directly  throagh  the  prism,  the  experiment 
'  then  "  sabjective."  In  the  production  of  chromatic  effects, 
irells  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of  boundaries — "  Granzen." 
iky  may  be  looked  at  and  shifted  by  a  prism  without  the  pro- 
m  of  colour ;  and  if  the  white  rectangle  on  a  black  ground  be 
made  wide  enough,  the  centre  remains  white  after  refraction, 
olours  being  confined  to  the  edges.     Goethe's  earliest  ezperi- 

which  led  him  so  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  Newton's 
f  of  colonrs  was  wrong,  consisted  in  looking  throngh  a  prism 
I  white  wall  of  his  own  room.  He  expected  te  see  the  whole 
covered  with  colours,  this  being,  he  thought,  implied  in  the 
f  of  Newten.  But  to  his  astonishment  it  remained  white,  and 
rhen  he  came  to  the  boundary  of  a  dark  or  a  bright  space  did 
qIoots  reveal  themselves.  This  question  of  "  boundaries  "  is 
f  supreme  importance  to  the  author  of  the  Farbenlehre ;  the 
ad  aim  of  his  theory  being  to  account  for  the  coloured  fringes 
ced  at  the  edges  of  his  refracted  images. 

rkness,  according  to  Goethe,  had  as  much  to  do  as  light  with 
"oduction  of  colour.  Colour  was  really  due  to  the  commingling 
th.     Not  only  did  his  white  rectangles  upou  a  black  ground 

the  coloured  fringes,  but  his  black  rectangles  on  a  white 
d  did  the  same.  The  order  of  the  colonrs  seemed,  however, 
^nt  in  the  two  cases.  Let  a  visiting  card,  held  in  the  hand 
en  the  eye  and  a  window  facing  the  bright  firmament,  he 
1  at  through  a  prism,  then  supposing  the  image  of  the  card 

ahifted  upwards  by  refraction,  a  red  fringe  is  seen  above  and 
i  one  below.  Let  the  back  be  turned  to  the  window  and  the 
>o  held  that  the  light  shall  fall  upou  it ;  on  being  looked  at 
9;h  the  prism,  bine  is  seen  above  and  red  below.  In  the  first 
he  fringes  are  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  light  adjacent 
I  edge  of  the  card,  which  simply  acts  as  an  opaque  body,  and 
'•  have  been  actually  black.  In  the  second  case  the  light 
iposed  is  that  coming  from  the  white  surface  of  the  card 
The  first  experiment  corresponds  to  that  of  Goethe  with  a 

rectangle  on  a  white  ground ;  while  the  second  experiment 
iponds  to  Goethe's  white  rectengle  on  a  black  ground.     £oth 

efTects  are  immediately  deducible  from  Newton's  theory  of 
ra.  But  this,  though  explained  to  him  by  physicists  of  great 
ience  and  reputation,  Goethe  could,  never  be  brought  to  see. 
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and  he  continaed  to  affirm  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  the  lesnlts 
were  utterly  irreconcilable  with  the  theory  of  Newton. 

In  his  own  explanations  Goethe  began  at  the  wrong  end,  inTert- 
ing  the  true  order  of  thought,  and  trying  to  make  the  outcome  of 
theory  its  foundation.  Apart  from  theory,  however,  his  observa- 
tions  are  of  great  interest  and  variety.  He  looked  to  the  zenith  at 
midnight,  and  found  before  him  the  blackness  of  space,  while  in 
daylight  he  saw  the  blue  firmament  overhead;  and  he  rightly 
adopted  the  conclusion  that  this  colouring  of  the  sky  was  due  to  tke 
shining  of  the  sun  upon  a  turbid  medium  with  darkness  behind. 
He  by  no  means  understood  the  physical  action  of  turbid  media,  but 
he  made  a  great  variety  of  experiments  bearing  upon  this  pomt. 
Water,  for  example,  rendered  turbid  by  varnish,  soap,  or  milk,  and 
having  a  black  ground  behind  it,  always  appeared  blue  when  shone 
upon  by  white  light.  When,  instead  of  a  black  backgronndi  a 
bright  one  was  placed  behind,  so  that  the  light  shone,  not  on,  but 
through  the  turbid  liquid,  the  blue  colour  disappeared,  and  he 
had  yellow  in  its  place.  Such  experiments  are  capable  of  end- 
less variation.  To  this  class  of  effects  belongs  the  painter^s  '^  chilL'' 
A  cold  bluish  bloom,  like  that  of  a  plum,  is  sometimes  observed  to 
cover  the  browns  of  a  varnished  picture.  This  is  due  to  a  want  of 
optical  continuity  in  the  varnish.  Instead  of  being  a  coherent  kyer 
it  is  broken  up  into  particles  of  microscopic  smallness,  which 
virtually  constitute  a  turbid  medium  and  send  blue  light  to  the  eye. 

Goethe  himself  describes  a  most  amusing  illustration,  or,  to  use 
his  own  language,  '^  a  wonderful  phenomenon,''  due  to  the  temporary 
action  of  a  turbid  medium  on  a  picture.  ''  A  portrait  of  an  esteemed 
theologian  was  painted  several  years  ago  by  an  artist  specially 
skilled  in  the  treatment  of  colours.  The  man  stood  forth  in  his 
dignity  clad  in  a  beautiful  black  velvet  coat,  which  attracted  the 
eyes  and  awakened  the  admiration  of  the  beholder  almost  more  than 
the  face  itself.  Through  the  action  of  humidity  and  dust»  howeTer, 
the  picture  had  lost  much  of  its  original  splendour.  It  was  there- 
fore handed  over  to  a  painter  to  be  cleaned,  and  newly  varnished. 
The  painter  began  by  carefully  passing  a  wet  sponge  over  the 
picture.  But  he  had  scarcely  thus  removed  the  coarser  dirt,  when 
to  his  astonishment  the  black  velvet  suddenly  changed  into  a  light 
blue  plush;  the  reverend  gentleman  acquiring  thereby  a  very 
worldly,  if,  at  the  same  time,  an  old-fashioned  appearance.  The 
painter  would  not  trust  himself  to  wash  further.  He  could  by  no 
means  see  how  a  bright  blue  could  imderlie  a  dark  black,  still  less 
that  he  could  have  so  rapidly  washed  away  a  coating  capable  of  con- 
verting a  blue  like  that  before  him  into  the  black  of  the  original 
painting.'' 

Goethe  inspected  the  picture,  saw  the  phenomenoUi  and  e^qjlained 
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t.  To  deepen  the  hue  of  the  velvet  coat  the  painter  had  covered  it 
rifclx  a  special  varnish,  which^  by  absorbing  part  of  the  water  passed 
rer  it,  was  converted  into  a  turbid*  medium,  through  which  the 
laok  behind  instantly  appeared  as  blue.  To  the  great  joy  of  the 
airxter,  he  found  that  a  few  hours'  continuance  in  a  dry  place 
es'tored  the  primitive  black.  By  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
li(5  optical  continuity  of  the  varnish  (to  which  essential  point  Goethe 
oes  not  refer)  was  re-established,  after  which  it  ceased  to  act  as  a 
ur1>id  medium. 


question  of  turbid  media  took  entire  possession  of  the  poet's^ 
miixd.  It  was  ever  present  to  his  observation.  It  was  illustrated  by 
the  azure  of  noon-day,  and  by  the  daffodil  and  crimson  of  the 
evening  sky.     The  inimitable  lines  written  at  Ilmenau — 

**  Ueber  allen  Gipfeln 
1st  Euh', 
In  allen  Wipfeln 
Spiirest  Du 
Kaum  einen  Hauch  " — 

''^Bgest  a  stillness  of  the  atmosphere  which  would  allow  the  columns 

of   fine  smoke  from  the  foresters'  cottages  to  rise  high  into  the  air. 

He  -would  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  upper  portion  of  the 

column  projected  against  bright  clouds,  and  the  lower  portion  against 

dark  pines,  the  brownish  yellow  of  the  one  and  the  blue  of  the  other 

o^iiig  strikingly  and  at  once  revealed.     He  was  able  to  produce  arti- 

ficifUly  at  will  the  colours  which  he  had    previously  observed  in 

^trure.     He  noticed  that  when  certain   bodies   were  incorporated 

^tt  glass  this  substance  also  played  a  double  part,  appearing  blue 

"y  xefiected  and  yellow  by  transmitted  light.*     The  action  of  turbid 

Di^^Jia  was  to  Goethe  the  ultimate  fact — the   Urphdnomen — of  the 

'f^^ld  of  colours.     "  "We  see  on  the  one  side  Light,  and  on  the  other 

^^o  Darkness.     We  bring  between  both  Turbidity,  and  from  these 

^t^osites  develop  all  colours." 

*^  long  as  Goethe  remained  in  the  region  of  fact  his  observations  are 
"•  {lermanent  value.  But  by  the  coercion  of  a  powerful  imagination 
'^^  iorced  his  turbid  media  into  regions  to  which  they  did  not  belong, 
*f^^  sought  to  overthrow  by  their  agency  the  irrefragable  demonstra- 
"-^^Xia  of  Newton.  Newton's  theory,  as  known  by  everybody,  is  that 
^*^ite  light  is  composed  of  a  multitude  of  differently  refrangible 
'^^"s,  whose  coalescence  in  certain  proportions  produces  the  impres- 
*^Oii  of  white.  By  prismatic  analysis  these  rays  are  separated  from 
^^^h  other,  the  colour  of  each  ray  being  strictly  determined  by  its 
^f  Tangibility.     The  experiments  of  Newton,  whereby  he  sought  to 

^ll)  Becntifiil  and  instractive  samples  of  such  glass  are  to  be  seen  in  theYenice 
^*^it  Company'0  shop,  No.  80,  St  James's  Street. 
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establish  this  theory,  had  long  appealed  with  overmastering  evidence 
to  every  mind  trained  in  the  severities  of  physical  investigation. 
But  they  did  not  thus  appeal  to  Goethe.  Accepting  for  the  most 
part  the  experiments  of  Xewton,  he  rejected  with  indignation  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  them,  and  turned  into  utter  ridicule  the 
notion  that  white  light  possessed  the  composite  character  ascribed  to 
it.  Many  of  the  naturalists  of  his  time  supported  him,  while  among 
pliilosophers  Schelling  and  Ilegel  shouted  in  acclamation  over  the 
supposed  defeat  of  Newton.  The  physicists,  however,  gave  the 
poet  no  countenance.  Goethe  met  their  scorn  with  scorn,  and 
under  his  lash  these  deniers  of  his  theory,  their  Master  included, 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  arrogance. 

How,  then,  did  ho  lay  down  the  lines  of  his  own  theory  P  How, 
out  of  such  meagre  elements  as  his  yellow,  and  his  blue,  and  his 
turbid  medium,  did  he  extract  the  amazing  variety  and  richness  of 
the  Newtonian  spectrum  ?  Here  we  must  walk  circumspecdy,  for 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  with  which  Goethe  surrounds  himself  ii 
by  no  means  free  from  turbidity.  In  trying  to  accoimt  for  his 
position,  wo  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  his  salient  facto, 
and  endeavour  to  place  our  minds  in  sympathy  with  his  mode  of 
regarding  them. '  He  found  that  he  could  intensify  the  yeUow  of  h» 
transmitted  light  by  making  the  turbidity  of  his  medium  stronger. 
A  single  sheet  of  diaphanous  parchment  placed  over  a  hole  in  his 
window-shutter  appeared  whitish.  Two  sheets  appeared  yellow,  which 
by  the  addition  of  other  sheets  could  be  converted  into  red.  It  i« 
quite  true  that  by  simply  sending  it  through  a  mediimi  chaig«l 
with  extremely  minute  particles  we  can  extract  from  white  light  i 
ruby  red.  The  red  of  the  London  sim,  of  which  we  have  had 
such  fine  and  frequent  examples  during  the  late  winter,  is  a  case 
to  some  extent  in  point.  Goethe  did  not  believe  in  Newton's  dif- 
ferently refrangible  rays.  He  refused  to  entertain  the  notion  that 
the  rod  light  obtained  by  the  employment  of  several  sheets  of  parch- 
ment was  different  in  quality  from  the  yellow  light  obtained  wi4 
two.  The  red,  according  to  him,  was  a  mere  intensification— 
"  Steigerimg  " — of  the  yellow.  Colours  in  general  consisted,  accord- 
ing to  Goethe,  of  light  on  its  way  to  darkness,  and  the  only  difEerence 
between  yellow  and  red  consisted  in  the  latter  being  nearer  than 
the  former  to  its  final  goal. 

But  how  in  the  production  of  the  spectrum  do  turbid  media  come 
into  play  P  If  they  exist,  where  are  they  P  The  poet's  answer  to 
this  question  is  subtle  in  the  extreme.  He  wanders  round  the 
answer  before  he  touches  it,  indulging  in  various  considerations 
regarding  penumbra)  and  double  images,  vrith  the  apparent  aim  w 
breaking  down  the  repugnance  to  his  logic  which  the  mind  of  his 
reader  is  only  too  likely  to  entertain.    If  you  place  a  white  card  near 
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irface  of  a  piece  of  plate-glaes,  and  look  obliquely  at  the  image 
!  card  reflected  &om  the  two  snrTaces,  you  observe  two  images, 
1  are  hazy  at  the  edges  and  more  dcnee  and  defined  where  they 
tp.  These  hazy  edges- Ooethe  pressed  into  hia  service  aa  turbid 
I.  He  fancied  that  they  associated  themselves  indlssolubly  with 
fracted  rectangles — that  in  every  case  the  image  of  the  rect- 

was  accompanied  by  a  secondary  hazy  image,  a  little  in 
ce  of  the  principal  one.  At  one  edge,  he  contended.the  advanced 
iaiy  image  hod  black  behind  it,  which  was  converted  iato  blue; 
at  the  other  edge  it  had  white  behind  it,  and  appeared  yoUow. 
t  the  refracted  rectangle  is  made  very  narrow,  the  fringes 
ich  each  other  and  finally  overlap.  Blue  thus  mingles  with 
r,  and  the  green  of  the  spectrum  is  the  consequence.  This,  in 
shell,  is  the  theory  of  colours  developed  in  the  Farbenlehre. 
e  obviously  regarded  the  narrowing  of  the  rectangle,  of  flie 
Irical  beam,  or  of  the  slit  of  light  passing  through  the  prism, 
,  according  to  Newton,  is  the  indispensable  condition  requisite 
e  production  of  a  pure  spectrum,  as  an  impure  and  compli- 
mode  of  illustratiag  the  phenomenon.  The  elementary  fact  is, 
ing  to  Goethe,  obtained  when  we  operate  with  a  wide  rectangle 
^  only  of  which  are  coloured,  while  the  centre  remains  white, 
iperimenta  with  the  parchment  had  made  him  acquainted  with 
ssage  of  yellow  into  red  as  he  multiplied  his  layers ;  but  how 
■a^sage  occurs  in  the  spectrnm  he  does  not  explain.  That, 
er,  his  hazy  surfaces — his  virtual  turbid  media — produced,  in 
ray  or  other,  the  observed  passage  and  intensification,  Goethe 
s  firmly,  and  enunciated  as  confidently,  as  if  his  analysis  of 
enomena  bad  been  complete. 

fact  is,  that  between  double  images  and  turbid  media  there 
kinship  whatever.  Turbidity  is  due  to  the  diffusion,  in  a 
arent  medium,  of  minute  particles  having  a  refractive  index 
Qt  from  that  of  the  medium.  But  the  act  of  reflection  which 
^  the  penumbra!  surfaces,  whose  aid  Goethe  invoked,  did 
large  them  with  such  discrete  particles.  On  various  former 
tns  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  the  principles  on  which  the 
adc  action  of  turbid  media  depends.  When  such  media  are 
leen  blue,  the  light  scattered  by  the  diffused  particles,  and  that 
night  to  reach  the  eye.  This  feeble  light  may  be  compared 
int  whisper  which  is  easily  rendered  inaudible  by  a  louder 

The  scattered  light  of  the  particles  is  accordingly  over- 
ed,  when  a  stronger  light  comes,  not  from  the  particles,  but 
'  bright  surface  behind  them.     Here  the  hght  reaches  the  eye, 

that  scattered  by  the  particles.  It  is  therefore  the  comple- 
ry  hght,  or  yellow.  Both  effects  are  inunediately  deducible 
he  principles  of  the  undulatory  theory.     As  a  stone  in  water 
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throws  back  a  larger  fraction  of  a  ripple  than  of  a  larger  wave,  »^ 
do  the  excessively  minute  particles  which  produce  the  turbidity 
scatter  more  copiously  the  small  waves  of  the  spectrum  than  th  ^ 
largo  ones.  Light  scattered  by  such  particles  will  therefore  alway 
contain  a  preponderance  of  the  waves  which  produce  the  sensatio:! 
of  blue.  During  its  transmission  through  the  turbid  medium  tk.^ 
white  light  is  more  and  more  robbed  of  its  blue  constituents,  tlm. 
transmitted  light  which  roaches  the  eye  being  therefore  complemecx 
tary  to  blue. 

Some  of  you  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  take  matte 
in  the  gaseous  condition,  when  its  smallest  parts  are  molecules,  iaea 
pable  of  being  either  seen  themselves  or  of  scattering  any  sensibk 
portion  of  light  which  impinges  on  them  ;  that  it  is  possible  to  ahaie 
these  molecules  asunder  by  special  light- waves,  so  that  their  liberated 
constituents  shall  coalesce  anew  and  form,  not  molecules,  bat  ptff^ 
ticks ;  that  it  is  possible  to  cause  these  particles  to  grow,  &om  a  w 
bordering  on  the  atomic,  to  a  size  which  enables  them  to  copiouly 
scatter  light.     Some  of  you  are  aware  that  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  growth,  when  they  are  still  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  microsoc^^ 
such  particles,  no  matter  what  the  substance  may  be  of  whidi  tbef 
are  composed,  shed  forth  a  pure  firmamental  blue ;  and  that  to 
them  we  can  manufacture  in  the  laboratory  artificial  skies  wliiis 
display  all  the  phenomena,  both  of  colour  and  polarization,  of  ^ 
real  firmament. 

With  regard  to  the  production  of  the  green  of  the  spectrum  by 
the  overlapping  of  yellow  and  blue,  Goethe,  like  a  multitude » 
others,  confounded  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  lights  witii  »** 
of  blue  and  yellow  pigments.  This  was  an  error  shared  by** 
world  at  large.  But  in  Goethe's  own  day,  Wiinsoh  of  Leipzig,*** 
is  ridiculed  in  the  Farhenlehre,  had  corrected  the  error,  and  pw'** 
the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  lights  to  produce  white.  Any  is^ 
that  might  be  entertained  of  Wiinsch's  experiments — andihey*^ 
obviously  the  work  of  a  careful  and  competent  man — ^is  enii^ 
removed  by  the  experiments  of  Ilelmholtz  and  others  in  our  o^ 
day.  Thus,  to  s\mi  up,  Goethe's  theory,  if  such  it  may  be  cal*"» 
proves  incompetent  to  accoimt  even  approximately  for  the  NewtoD*'*^ 
spectrum.  He  refers  it  to  turbid  media,  but  no  such  media  ^f^ 
into  play.  He  fails  to  account  for  the  passage  of  yellow  into  ^ 
and  of  blue  into  violet ;  while  his  attempt  to  deduce  tiie  green  of  ^^ 
spectrum  from  the  mixture  of  yellow  and  blue,  is  contradictei  v) 
facts  which  were  extant  in  his  own  time. 


One  hole  Goethe  did  find  in  Newton's  armour,  through  wlu<^ 
incessantly  worried  the  Englishman  with  his  lance.    Newt<tfi  i**'* 
committed  himself  to  the  doctrine  that  refraction  without  tx^^ 
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MiblG.  He  Uierefore  thought  that  the  object  glasses  of  tele- 
B  most  for  ever  r^nain  imperfect,  achromatiBni  and  re&ac- 
being  incompatible.  This  inference  was  proved  by  Dol- 
to  be  wrong.*  With  the  same  mean  refraction,  flint  glass 
ices  a  longer  and  richer  spectrum  than  crown  glass.  By 
liahing  the  refracting  angle  of  the  fllnt-glasa  prism,  its  spec- 
may  be  made  eqnal  in  length  to  that  of  the  crown  glass. 
ng  two  snch  prisma  to  refract  in  oppoaite  directions,  the  colours 
l)e  neutralised,  while  a  condderable  residae  of  refraction  cod- 
)  in  favour  of  the  crown.  Similar  combinationa  are  possible  in 
ise  of  lenses ;  and  heuce,  as  DoUond  showed,  the  possibility  of 
tcing  a  compound  achromatic  lens.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  Goethe 
e  himself  master  of  the  experimental  conditions.  It  is  the 
r  of  interpretation  that  he  lacks.  He  flaunts  this  error 
iing  achromatism  incessantly  in  the  face  of  Kewton  and  his 
rers.  Bat  the  error,  which  was  a  real  one,  leaves  Newton's 
J  of  colours  perfectly  unimpaired. 

irtou'e  account  of  hia  first  experiment  vith  the  prism  is  for 
memorable.  "  To  perform  my  late  promise  to  you,"  he  writes 
lenburg,  "I  shall  without  further  ceremony  acquaint  you,  that 
'  year  1666  (at  which  time  I  applied  myself  to  the  grinding 
tick-glasses  of  other  figures  than  spherical)  I  procured  me  a 
[nlar  glass  prism,  to  try  therewith  the  celebrated  phenomena  of 
■8.  And  in  order  thereto,  having  darkened  my  chamber,  and 
a  small  hole  in  my  window-shuts,  to  let  in  a  convenient 
ity  of  the  sun's  light,  I  placed  my  prism  at  its  entrance,  that 
;ht  be  thereby  re&acted  to  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  at  first 
J  pleasing  divertisement,  to  view  the  vivid  and  intense  colours 
ced  thereby ;  but  after  a  while  applying  myself  to  consider 
more  circumspectly,  I  became  surprised  to  see  them  in  an 
p  form,  which,  according  to  the  received  laws  of  re&actions,  I 
ted  should  have  been  circnlar.  They  were  terminated  at  the 
with  atr&ight  lines,  but  at  the  ends  die  decay  of  light  was  so 
lal,  that  it  was  difficult  to  determine  justly  what  was  their 
I,  yet  they  seemed  semi-circular. 

Wpariog  the  length  of  this  coloured  ^lectrum  with  its  breadth, 
id  it  about  five  times  greater ;  a  disproportion  so  extravagant, 
it  excited  me  to  a  more  than  ordinary  curiosity  of  examining 
whence  it  might  proceed."  This  curiosity  Newton  gratified  by 
ating  a  series  of  experimental  questions,  the  answers  to  which 
o  doubt  upon  his  mind  that  the  elongation  of  his  spectrum  was 
0  the  &ct  "that  light  is  not  similar  or  homogeneal,  but  consists 
Torm  rayt,  aome  ofichkh  are  more  refrangible  than  others;  so  that 
MIond  «M  the  Mm  of  s  Hagrnenot.     Tip  to  17Gi  ha  ma  a  mlk  weaTor  at  Spital- 
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without  any  diflference  in  their  incidence  on  the  same  medium,  some 
shall  be  more  refracted  than  others ;  and  therefore  that,  according  to 
their  particular  degrees  of  refrangibility,  they  were  transmitted  through 
the  prism  to  divers  parts  of  the  opposite  wall.  When,"  continues 
Newton,  "  I  understood  this,  I  left  oflF  my  aforesaid  glass  works ;  for 
I  saw  that  the  perfection  of  telescopes  was  hitherto  limited,  not  so 
much  for  want  of  glasses  truly  figured  according  to  the  prescriptions 
of  optick  authors,  as  because  that  light  itself  is  an  heterogeneous 
mixture  'of  differently  refrangible  rays ;  so  that  were  a  glass  so 
exactly  figured  as  to  collect  any  one  sort  of  rays  into  one  point,  it 
could  not  collect  those  also  into  the  same  point,  which,  haying  the 
same  incidence  upon  the  same  medium,  are  apt  to  suffer  a  different 
refraction." 

Goethe  harped  on  this  string  without  cessation.  "The  New- 
tonian doctrine,"  he  says,  "was  really  dead  the  moment  achromatism 
was  discovered.  Gifted  men,  our  own  Kliigel,  for  example,  felt  this, 
but  expressed  themselves  in  an  imdecided  way.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  school  which  had  been  long  accustomed  to  support,  patch  up,  and 
glue  their  intellects  to  the  views  of  Newton,  had  surgeons  at  hand 
to  embalm  the  corpse,  so  that  even  after  death,  in  the  manner  of 
the  Egyptians,  it  should  preside  at  the  banquets  of  the  natural 
philosophers." 

In  dealing  with  the  chromatic  aberration  of  lenses,  Goethe  proves 
himself  to  be  less  heed^l  than  usual  as  an  experimenter.  With 
the  clearest  perception  of  principles,  Newton  had  taken  two  pieces  of 
cardboard,  the  one  coloured  a  deep  red,  the  other  a  deep  blue. 
Around  those  cards  he  had  wound  fine  black  silk,  so  that  the  silk 
formed  a  series  of  separate  fine  dark  lines  upon  the  two  coloured 
surfaces.  He  might  have  drawn  black  lines  over  the  red  and  blue, 
but  the  silk  lines  were  finer  than  any  that  he  could  draw,  niumi- 
nating  both  surfaces,  he  placed  a  lens  so  as  to  cast  an  image  of  the 
surfaces  upon  a  white  screen.  The  result  was,  that  when  the  dark 
lines  were  sharply  defined  upon  the  red,  they  were  undefined  upon 
the  blue ;  and  that  when,  by  moving  the  screen,  they  were  rendered 
distinct  upon  the  blue,  they  were  indistinct  upon  the  red.  A  distance 
of  an  inch  and  a  half  separated  the  focus  of  red  rays  from  the  focus 
of  blue  rays,  the  latter  being  nearer  to  the  lens  than  the  foimer. 
Goethe  appears  to  have  attempted  a  repetition  of  this  experiment;  at 
all  events  he  flatly  contradicts  Newton,  ascribing  his  result  not  to 
the  testimony  of  his  bodily  eyes,  but  to  that  of  the  prejudiced  eyes  of 
his  mind.  Goethe  always  saw  the  dark  lines  best  defined  upon  the 
brighter  colour.  It  was  to  him  purely  a  matter  of  contrast,  and  not  of 
difierent  refrangibility.  He  argues  caustically,  that  Newton  proves 
too  much ;  for  were  he  correct,  not  only  would  a  dioptric  telescope 
be  impossible,  but  presented  to  our  naked  eyes,  differently  coloured 
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)bject8  must  appear  utterly  confusing.  Let  a  house,  he  says,  be 
supposed  to  stand  in  fiiU  sunshine ;  let  the  roof  tiles  be  red,  the  walls 
jrellow,  with  blue  curtains  behind  the  open  windows,  while  a  lady 
^th  a  yiolet  dress  steps  out  of  the  door.  Let  us  look  at  the  whole 
from  a  point  in  front  of  the  house.  The  tiles  we  will  suppose  appear 
distinct,  but  on  turning  to  the  lady  we  should  find  both  the  form 
and  the  folds  of  her  dress  undefined.  We  must  move  forwards  to  see 
her  distinctly,  and  then  the  red  tiles  would  appear  nebulous.  And  so 
with  regard  to  the  other  objects,  we  must  move  to  and  fro  in  order 
to  866  them  clearly  if  Newton's  pretended  second  experiment 
were  correct.  Goethe  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  human 
eye  is  not  a  rigid  lens,  and  that  it  is  able  to  adjust  itself  promptly 
and  without  difficulty  to  differences  of  distance  enormously  greater 
than  that  due  to  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  diflferently  coloured 
rays. 

Newton's  theory  of  colours,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  really  less  a 
"theory"  than  a  direct  presentation  of  facts.  Given  the  accepted 
Mnition  of  refraction,  it  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  theoretic 
inference,  that  white  light  is  not  "  homogeneal,"  but  composed  of  dif- 
ferently refrangible  rays.  The  demonstration  is  ocular  and  complete. 
Having  palpably  decomposed  the  white  light  into  its  constituent 
wlours,  Newton  recompounded  these  colours  to  white  light.  Both 
the  analysis  and  the  synthesis  are  matters  of  fact.  The  so-called 
"theory  of  light  and  colours"  is  in  this  respect  very  different  from  the 
corpuscular  theory  of  light.  Newton's  explanation  of  colours  stands 
•^here  it  is,  whether  we  accept  the  corpuscular  or  the  imdulatory 
theory ;  and  it  stands  because  it  is  at  bottom  not  a  theory  but  a  body 
!>f  fact,  to  which  theory  must  bow  or  disappear.  Newton  himself 
poiited  out  that  his  views  of  colours  were  entirely  independent  of  his 
Wief  in  the  "  corporiety  "  of  light. 

After  refraction-colours  Goethe  turns  to  those  produced  by  diffirac- 
tton;  and,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  are  concerned,  he  deals  very 
^^ustively  with  the  colours  of  thin  plates.  He  studies  the  colours 
>f  Newton's  lings  both  by  reflected  and  transmitted  light.  He  states 
ie  conditions  under  which  this  class  of  colours  is  produced,  and 
"^JBtrates  the  conditions  by  special  cases.  He  presses  together  flat 
"^'^ces  of  glass,  observes  the  flaws  in  crystals  and  in  ice,  refers  to 
^^  iridescences  of  oil  on  water,  to  those  of  soap  bubbles,  and  to  the 
^ing  colours  of  tempered  steel.  He  is  always  rich  in  facts.  But 
'ken  he  comes  to  deal  with  physical  theory,  the  poverty  and  con- 
^on  of  his  otherwise  transcendent  mind  become  conspicuous. 
^  tnrbid  media  entangle  him  everywhere,  leading  him  captive  and 
QQUnitting  him  to  almost  incredible  delusions.  The  colours  of 
^pered  steel,  he  says,  and  kindred  phenomena,  may  perhaps  be 
^  comeniently  deduced  from  the  action  of  turbid  media.    Foliiahed 
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steel  powerfully  reflects  light,  and  the  colouring  produced  by  heatingj 
may  bo  regarded  as  a  feeble  turbidity,  which,  acted  upon  by  the  polished 
surface  behind,  produces  a  bright  yellow.  As  the  turbidity  augments, 
this  colour  becomes  dense,  until  finally  it  exhibits  an  intense  ruby^ 
red.  Supposing  this  colour  to  reach  its  greatest  proximity  to  dark.^ 
ness,  the  turbidity  continuing  to  augment  as  before,  we  shall  hair^ 
behind  the  turbid  medium  a  dark  backgroimd,  which  appears  fir^i 
violet,  then  dark  blue,  and  finally  light  blue,  thus  completing  tix^ 
cycle  of  the  phenomena.  The  mind  that  could  offer  such  an  explaa^^ 
tion  as  this  must  be  qualitatively  difierent  from  that  of  the  natural 
philosopher. 

The  words  "quite  conveniently  deduced,"  which  I  have  italiciseeZ 
in  the  last  paragraph,  are  also  used  by  Goethe  in  another  place. 
When  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  prismatic  colours  had  to 
be  condensed   into  one   commanding  inference,   he  enunciated  it 
thus : — "Und  so  lassen  sich  die  Farben  bei  Gelegenheit  der  Befiso- 
tion  aus  der  Lehre  von  den  triiben  Mitteln  gar  bequem  ableitea." 
This  is  the  crown  of  his  edifice,  and  it  seems  a  feeble  ending  tow 
much  preparation.     Kingsley  once  suggested  to  Lewes  that  Ooetlia 
might  have  had  a  vague  feeling  that   his  conclusions  were  v^ 
sound,  and  that  he  felt  the  jealousy  incident  to  imperfect  conno- 
tion.     The  ring  of  conscious  demonstration,  as  it  is  imderstood  bf 
the   man  of  science,   is  hardly    to  be  found   in  the  words  "gtf 
bequem  ableiten."     They  fall  flaccid  upon  the  ear  in  compaiiwi 
with  the  mind-compelling  Q.E.D.  of  Newton. 

Throughout  the  first  350  pages  of  his  work,  wherein  he  devalop 
and  expounds  his  own  theory,  Goethe  restrains  himself  witi  ^ 
dignity.     Here  and  there,  there  is  a  rumble  of  discontent  ag«W 
Newton,  but  there  is  no  sustained  ill-temper  or  denunciation.  Atef* 
however,  having  unfolded  his  own  views,  he  comes  to  what  he  (JI* 
the  "  unmasking  of  the  theory  of  Newton."     Here  Goethe  ddik^ 
rately  forsakes  the  path  of  calm,  objective  research,  and  ddittf* 
himself  over  to  the   guidance  of  his  emotions.     He  immediately 
accuses  Newton  of  misusing,  as  an  advocate,  his  method  of  expo*" 
tion.     He  goes  over  the  propositions  in  Newton's  Optics  one  by  «^ 
and  makes  even  the  individual  words  of  the  propositions  the  object* 
of  criticism.      He  passes  on  to  Newton's  experimental  proofs,  i*' 
voking,  as  he  does  so,  the  complete  attention  of  his  readers,  if  ^ 
would  be  freed  to  all  eternity  from  the  slavery  of  a  doctrine  wii^ 
has  imposed  upon  the  world  for  a  hundred  years.     It  migW  ^ 
thought  that  Goethe  had  given  himself  but  little  trouble  to  hb^ 
stand  the  theorems  of  Newton  and  the  experiments  on  which  they*** 
based.     But  it  would  be  unjust  to  charge  the  poet  with  any  w»B*  ^ 
diligence  in  this  respect.  He  repeated  Newton's  ezpezimentSy  tf^^ 
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almost  every  case  obtained  his  results.  But  he  complained  of  their 
incompleteness  and  lack  of  logical  force.  What  appears  to  ns  as  the 
yery  perfection  of  Newton's  art,  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  purity 
of  the  experiments,  was  regarded  by  Qoethe  as  needless  complication 
and  mere  torturing  of  the  light.  He  spared  no  pains  in  making  him- 
self master  of  Newton's  data,  but  he  lacked  the  power  of  penetrating 
either  their  particular  significance,  or  of  estimating  the  force  and 
Talue  of  experimental  evidence  generally. 

He  will  not,  he  says,  shock  his  readers  at  the  outset  by  ihe  utter- 
ance of  a  paradox,  but  he  cannot  withhold  the  assertion  that  by 
experiment  nothing  can  really  be  proved*  Phenomena  may  be 
observed  and  classified;  experiments  may  be  accurately  executed, 
and  made  thus  to  represent  a  certain  circle  of  human  knowledge ; 
bat  deductions  must  be  drawn  by  every  man  for  himself.  Opinions 
of  things  belong  to  the  individual,  and  we  know  only  too  well  that 
conriction  does  not  depend  upon  insight,  but  upon  will — ^that  man 
can  only  assimilate  that  which  is  in  accordance  with  his  nature, 
and  to  which  he  can  yield  assent.  In  knowledge,  «s  in  action,  says 
Goethe,  prejudice  decides  all,  and  prejudice,  as  its  name  indicates,  is 
judgment  prior  to  investigation.  It  is  an  affirmation  or  a  negation  of 
what  corresponds,  or  is  opposed  to  our  own  nature.  It  is  the  cheerful 
actirity  of  our  living  being  in  its  pursuit  of  truth  or  of  falsehood,  as 
the  case  may  be — of  all,  in  short,  with  which  we  feel  ourselves  to  be 
in  harmony. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Goethe,  in  thus  philosophising,  dipped 
his  backet  into  the  well  of  profound  self-knowledge.  He  was 
obviously  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  neglect  of  the  physicists.  He  had 
been  the  idol  of  the  world,  and  accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  incense 
of  praue,  he  felt  sorely  that  any  class  of  men  should  treat  what  he 
thought  important  with  indifference  or  contempt.  He  had,  it  must 
be  admitted,  some  groxmd  for  scepticism  as  to  the  rectitude  of  scien- 
tific judgments,  seeing  that  his  researches  on  morphology  met  at  first 
no  response,  though  they  were  afterwards  lauded  by  scientific  men. 
His  anger  against  Newton  incorporates  itself  in  sharp  and  bitter 
sarcasm.  Through  the  whole  of  Newton's  experiments,  he  says,  there 
runs  a  display  of  pedantic  accuracy,  but  how  the  matter  really  stands, 
with  Newton's  gift  of  observation,  and  with  his  experimental  apti- 
tudes, every  man  possessing  eyes  and  senses  may  make  himself  aware. 
It  may,  he  says,  be  boldly  asked.  Where  can  the  man  be  found,  pos- 
sessing the  extraordinary  gifts  of  Newton,  who  would  suffer  himself 
to  be  deluded  by  such  a  hocua  poem  if  he  had  not  in  the  first  instance 
wilfully  deceived  himself?  Only  those  who  know  the  strength  of 
■iolf^eoeption,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  sometimes  trenches  on  dis- 
honesty, are  in  a  condition  to  explain  the  conduct  of  Newton  and  of 
Newton's  schooL     ''  To  support  his  unnatural  theory/'  he  continues, 
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"  Newton  heaps  experiment  on  experiment,  fiction  upon  fiction,  seek- 
ing to  dazzle  wher^  he  cannot  convince.'^ 

It  may  be  that  Goethe  is  correct  in  affirming  that  the  will  and 
prejudice  of  the  individual  are  all-influential.  We  must,  however, 
add  the  qualifying  words,  "  as  far  as  the  individual  is  concerned." 
For  in  science  there  exists,  apart  from  the  individual,  objective 
truth ;  and  the  fate  of  Goethe's  own  theory,  though  commended  to 
us  by  so  great  a  name,  illustrates  how,  in  the  progress  of  humanity, 
the  individual,  if  he  err,  is  left  stranded  and  forgotten — truth,  inde- 
pendent of  the  individual,  being  more  and  more  grafted  on  to  that 
tree  of  knowledge  which  is  the  property  of  the  human  race. 

The  imagined  ruin  of  Newton's  theory  did  not  satisfy  Goethe'* 
desire  for  completeness.  He  would  explore  the  ground  of  Newton's 
error,  and  show  how  it  was  that  one  so  highly  gifted  could  employ 
his  gifts  for  the  enunciation  and  difEusion  of  such  unmitigated  non- 
sense. It  was  impossible  tp  solve  the  riddle  on  purely  intellectoal 
grounds.  Scientific  enigmas,  he  says,  are  often  only  capahle  of 
ethical  solution,  and  with  this  maxim  in  his  mind  he  applies  himself, 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Farbenkhre,  to  the  examination  of 
'*  Newton's  Personlichkeit."  He  seeks  to  connect  him  with,  or  rather  to 
detach  him  from,  the  general  character  of  the  English  nation— that 
sturdy  and  competent  race,  which  prizes  above  all  things  the  freedom 
of  individual  action.  Newton  was  born  in  a  storm-tossed  time- 
none  indeed  more  pregnant  in  the  history  of  the  world.  He  was  a 
year  old  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  First 
George  upon  the  throne.  The  shock  of  parties  was  in  his  ears, 
changes  of  ministries,  parliaments,  and  armies  were  occurring  before 
his  eyes,  while  the  throne  itself,  instead  of  passing  on  by  inheritance, 
was  taken  possession  of  by  a  stranger.  What,  asks  Qt)ethe,  are  we  to 
think  of  a  man  who  could  put  aside  the  claims,  seductions,  and  pas- 
sions incident  to  such  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  tranquilly  following 
out  his  bias  as  an  investigator  P 

So  singular  a  character  arresta  the  poet's  attention.  He  had  laid 
down  his  theory  of  colours ;  he  must  add  to  it  a  theory  of  Newton. 
The  great  German  is  here  at  home,  and  Newton  could  probably  no 
more  have  gone  into  these  disquisitions  regarding  character,  than 
Goethe  could  have  developed  the  physical  theories  of  Newton. 
He  prefaces  his  sketch  of  his  rival's  character  by  reflections  and 
considerations  regarding  character  in  general.  Every  living  thing, 
down  to  the  worm  that  wriggles  when  trod  upon,  has  a  character  of 
its  own.  In  this  sense  even  the  weak  and  cowardly  have  characters^ 
for  they  will  give  up  the  honour  and  fame  which  most  men  prise 
highest,  so  that  they  may  vegetate  in  safety  and  comfort.  But  the 
word  character  is  usually  applied  to  the  case  of  an  individual  with 
great  qualities,  who  pursues  his  object  undeviatingly,  and  without 
permitting  either  difficulty  or  danger  to  deflect  him  from  his  course. 
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'' Althougli  here,  as  in  other  cases/'  says  Ooethe,  "  it  is  the  exu- 
lerant  (XJeberschwangliche)  that  impresses  the  imagination,  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  this  attribute  has  anything  to  do  with  moral 
feeling.  The  main  foundation  of  the  moral  law  is  a  goodyff'iiX^  which, 
in  accordance  with  its  own  nature,  is  anxious  only  for  the  right.  The 
main  foundation  of  character  is  a  strong  will,  without  reference  to 
right  or  wrong,  good  or  bad,  truth  or  error.  It  is  that  quality  which 
eTory  party  prizes  in  its  members.  A  good  will  cherishes  freedom, 
it  has  reference  to  the  inner  man  and  to  ethical  aims.  The  strong 
will  belongs  to  nature  and  has  reference  to  the  outer  world — ^to 
action.  And  inasmuch  as  the  strong  will  in  this  world  is  swayed 
and  limited  by  the  conditions  of  life,  it  may  almost  be  assumed  as 
certain  that  it  is  only  by  accident  that  the  exercise  of  a  strong  will 
and  of  moral  rectitude  find  themselves  in  harmony  with  each  other." 
In  determining  Newton's  position  in  the  series  of  human  characters, 
Goethe  helps  himself  to  images  borrowed  from  the  physical  cohesion 
of  matter.  Thus,  he  says,  we  have  strong,  firm,  compact,  elastic, 
flexible,  rigid  or  obstinate,  and  viscous  characters.  Newton's  cha- 
racter he  places  under  the  head  of  rigid  or  obstinate,  and  his  theory 
of  colours  Goethe  pronounces  to  be  a  petrified  aper9u. 

Newton's  assertion  of  his  theory,  and  his  unwavering  adherence  to 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Goethe  ascribes  straight  off  to  moral  obliquity 
on  Newton's  part.  In  the  heat  of  our  discussion,  he  says,  we  have 
even  ascribed  to  him  a  certain  dishonesty.  Man,  he  says,  is  subject 
to  error,  but  when  errors  form  a  series,  which  is  followed  pertina- 
doosly,  the  erring  individual  becomes  false  to  himself  and  to  others. 
Ne?ertheles8,  reason  and  conscience  will  not  yield  their  rights.  We 
may  belie  them,  but  they  are  not  deceived.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  more  moral  and  rational  a  man  is,  the  greater  will  be 
his  tendency  to  lie  when  he  falls  into  error,  and  the  vaster  will  be 
that  error  when  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  persist  in  it. 

This  is  all  intended  to  throw  light  upon  Newton,  but  when  Goethe 
passes  from  Newton  himself  to  his  followers,  the  small  amount  of 
reserve  which  he  exhibited  when  dealing  with  the  master  entirely 
disappears.  He  mocks  their  blunders  as  having  not  even  the  merit 
of  originality.  He  heaps  scorn  on  Newton's  imitators.  The  expres- 
sion of  even  a  truth,  he  says,  loses  grace  in  repetition,  while  the 
repetition  of  a  blunder  is  impertinent  and  ridiculous.  To  liberate 
oneself  firom  an  error  is  diflScult,  sometimes  indeed  impossible  for 
even  the  strongest  and  most  gifted  minds.  But  to  take  up  the  error 
of  another,  and  persist  in  it  with  stiffhecked  obstinacy,  is  a  proof  of 
poor  qualities.  The  obstinacy  of  a  man  of  originality  when  he  errs 
may  make  us  angry,  but  the  stupidity  of  the  copyist  irritates  and 

:i)  I  have  rendered  Goethe  8  "  gute  Wille  "  by  good  will ;  his  "  WoUen,"  which  he 
ctmUaiU  with  "  WiUe,"  I  haye  rendered  by  ttrmg  wilL 
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renders  us  miserable.  And  if  in  our  strife  with  Newton  we  have  some- 
times passed  the  bounds  of  moderation,  the  whole  blame  is  to  be  laid 
upon  the  school  of  which  Newton  was  the  head,  whose  incompetence 
is  proportional  to  its  arrogance,  whose  laziness  is  proportional  to  its 
self-sufficiency,  and  whose  Tirulence  and  loye  of  persecution  hold 
each  other  in  perfect  equilibrium. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  invective  of  this  kind ;  but  you  will 
probably,  and  not  without  sadness,  consider  this  enough.  Invective 
may  be  a  sharp  weapon,  but  over-use  blunts  its  edge.  Even  when 
the  denimciation  is  just  and  true,  it  is  an  error  of  art  to  indulge  in 
it  too  long.  We  not  only  incur  the  risk  of  becoming  vapid,  but 
of  actually  inverting  the  force  of  reprobation  which  we  seek  to 
rouse,  and  of  bringing  it  back  by  recoil  upon  ourselves.  At  suit- 
able intervals,  separated  from  each  other  by  periods  of  dignified 
reserve,  invective  may  become  a  real  power  of  the  tongue  or  pen.  But 
indulged  in  constantly  it  degenerates  into  scolding,  and  then,  insteid. 
of  being  regarded  as  a  proof  of  strength,  it  is  accepted,  even  in  tli^» 
case  of  a  Goethe,  as  an  evidence  of  weakness  and  lack  of  sdf— ^ 
control. 

If  it  were  possible  to  receive  upon  a  mirror  Goethe's  ethical  iniag^^ 
of  Newton  and  to  reflect  it  back  upon  its  author,  then,  as  regaidL-js 
vehement  persistence  in  wrong  thinking,  the  image  would  aocorateL^f 
coincide  with  Goethe  himself.     It  may  be  said  that  we  can  onL^ 
solve  the  character  of  another  by  the  observation  of  our  own.    Th-^"-^ 
is  true ;  but  in  the  portraiture  of  character  we  are  not  at  liberty  ^^ 
mix  together  subject   and  object  as  Goethe   mixed   himself  witJ 
Newton.     So  much  for  the  purely  ethical  picture.     On  the  scientiS-^ 
side  something  more  is  to  be  said.     I  do  not  know  whether  psydLO* 
legists  have  sufficiently  taken  into  account  that  as  regards  intal- 
lectual  endowment,  vast  wealth  may  coexist  with  extreme  povert;;^' 
I  do  not  mean  to  give  utterance  here  to  the  truism  that  the  field  o^ 
culture  is  so  large  that  the  most  gifted  can  master  only  a  portion  oi 
it.     This  would  be  the  case  supposing  the  individual  at  starting  ^ 
bo,   as  regards  natural  capacity  and  potentiality,  rounded  lil^  ^ 
sphere.     Something  more  radical  is  here  referred  to.     There  itf^ 
individuals  who  at  starting -are  not  spheres,  but  hemispheres;  or,^^ 
least,  spheres  with  a  segment  sliced  away — ^full-orbed  on  one  fiii^' 
but  flat  upon  the  other.     Such  incompleteness  of  the  mental  org>s^' 
ization  no  education  can  repair.     Now  the  field  of  science  is  suft^' 
ciently  large,  and  its  studies  sufficiently  varied,  to  bring  to  bgW  '^ 
the  same  individual  antitheses  of  endowment  like  that  here  indicate* 

So  far  as  science  is  a  work  of  ordering  and  classification,  so  &f^^ 
it   consists  in  the  discovery  of  analogies  and  resemblances  vl^^ 
escape  the  common  eye— of  the  fundamental  identity  which  ofi^ 
exists  among  apparently  diverse  and  unrelated  things — so  i^t  ^ 
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shoriy  as  it  is  obsenrational,  desciiptiYe,  and  imaginatiTey  Goetihe, 
liad  he  chosen  to  make  his  culture  exclasiyely  scientific,  might  have 
been  without  a  master,  perhaps  CTen  without  a  rivaL  The  instincts 
and  capacities  of  the  poet  lend  themselves  freely  to  the  natural  his- 
tory sciences.  But  when  we  haxe  to  deal  with  stringently  physical 
and  mechanical  conceptions,  such  instincts  and  capacities  are  out  of 
place.  It  was  in  this  region  of  mechanical  conceptions  that  Goethe 
£uled.  It  was  on  this  side  that  his  sphere  of  capacity  was  sliced 
away.  He  probably  was  not  the  only  great  man  who  possessed  a 
spirit  thus  antithetically  mixed*  Aristotle  himself  was  a  mighty 
ckssifier,  but  not  a  stringent  physical  reasoner.  And  had  Newton 
attempted  to  produce  a  FauHy  the  poverty  of  his  intellect  on  the 
poetic  and  dramatic  side  might  have  been  rendered  equally  manifest. 
Bat  here,  if  not  always,  Newton  abstained  from  attempting  that  for 
which  he  had  no  capacity,  while  the  exuberance  of  Gh>ethe's  nature 
caused  him  to  undertake  a  task  for  which  he  had  neither  ordination 
nor  vocation^  and  in  the  attempted  execution  of  which  his  deficiencies 
became  revealed. 

One  task  among  many — one  defeat  amid  a  hundred  triumphs.  But 
any  recognition  on  my  part  of  Goethe's  achievements  in  other  realms 
of  intellectual  action  would,  I  fear,  be  regarded  as  impertinent.  You 
remember  the  story  of  the  First  Napoleon  when  the  Austrian  pleni- 
potentiary, in  arranging  a  treaty  of  peace,  began  by  formally  recog- 
nising the  French  Sepublic.  "  ££Gm^  that,"  said  ^e  First  Consul ; 
"the  French  Bepublic  is  like  the  sun;  he  is  blind  who  faik  to 
recc^inise  it.''  And  were  I  to  speak  of  recognising  Goethe's  merits, 
my  eflacement  would  be  equally  well  deserved.  "  Goethe's  life,'^ 
says  Carlyle,  ''  if  we  examine  it,  is  well  represented  in  that  emblem 
of  a  solar  day.  Beautifully  rose  our  summer  sun,  gorgeous  in  the 
red,  fervid  east,  scattering  the  spectres  and  sickly  damps,  of  both 
of  which  there  were  enough  to  scatter ;  strong,  benignant,  in  his 
noon-day  clearness,  walking  triumphant  through  the  upper  realms — 
and  now  mark  also  how  he  sets  !  '  So  stirbt  ein  Held ; '  so  dies  a 
hero!" 

Two  grander  illustrations  of  the  aphorism  *'  To  err  is  hxmian  "  can 
hardly  be  pointed  out  in  history  than  Newton  and  Goethe.  For 
Newton  went  astray  not  only  as  regards  the  question  of  achromatism, 
but  also  as  regards  a  vastly  larger  question  touching  the  nature  of 
light.  But  though  as  errors  they  fall  into  the  same  category,  the 
mistake  of  Newton  was  qualitatively  different  from  that  of  Goethe. 
Newton  erred  in  adopting  a  wrong  mechanical  conception  in  his 
theory  of  light,  but  in  doing  so  he  never  for  a  moment  quitted  the 
ground  of  strict  scientific  method.  Goethe  erred  in  seeking  to 
engraft  in  his  Farbenlehre  methods  altogether  foreign  to  physics  on 
to  the  treatment  of  a  purely  physical  theme. 

kk3 
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We  frequently  hear  protests  made  against  the  cold  mechanical 
mode  of  dealing  with  ocsthetic  phenomena  employed  by  scientifi-O 
men.     The  dissection  by  Newton  of  the  light  to  which  the  worl<l 
owes  all  its  visible  beauty  and  splendour  seemed  to  Goethe  a  desecra- 
tion.    We  find,  even  in  our  own  day,  the  endeavour  of  Helmholtz  to 
arrive  at  the  principles  of  harmony  and  discord  in  music  resented  a^ 
an  intrusion  of  the  scientific  intellect  into  a  region  which  ought  to  b^ 
sacred  to  the  human  heart.     But  all  this  opposition  and  antagonism 
has  for  its  essential  cause  the  incompleteness  of  those  with  whom  it 
originates.     The  feelings  and  aims  with  which  Newton  and  GoeiUe 
respectively  approached  Nature  were  radically  different,  but  they  had 
an  equal  warrant  in  the  constitution  of  man.     As  regards  our  tastes 
and  tendencies,  our  pleasures  and  pains,  physical  and  mental,  our 
action  and  passion,  our  sorrows,  sympathies,  and  joys,  we  are  ihe 
heirs  of  all  the  ages  that  preceded  us ;  and  of  the  human  nature  thus 
handed  down,  poetry  is  an  element  just  as  much  as  science.    Tbe 
emotions  of  man  are  older  than  his  understanding,  and  the  poet  wlio 
brightens,  purifies,  and  exalts  these  emotions  may  claim  a  position  ia 
the  world  at  least  as  high  and  as  well-assured  as  that  of  the  man  of 
.science.     They  minister  to  different  but  to  equally  permanent  needs 
of  human  nature ;  and  the  incompleteness  of  which  I  complain  con- 
sists in  the  endeavour  on  the  part  of  either  to  exclude  the  other. 
There  is  no  fear  that  the  man  of  science  can  ever  destroy  the  gloiy 
of  the  lilies  of  the  field ;  there  is  no  hope  that  the  poet  can  ever 
successfully  contend  against  our  right   to  examine,  in  accordance 
with  scientific  method,  the  agent  to  which  the  lily  owes  its  gloiJT- 
There  is  no  necessary  encroachment  of  the  one  field  upon  the  other. 
Nature  embraces  them  both,  and  man,  when  he  is  complete,  will 
exhibit  as  large  a  toleration. 

John  Ty>t)aix. 


THE  AUSTRIAN   COUNTER-REVOLUTION  IN  THE 

BALKANS. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  simply  marks  a  stage  in  a  great  Revolution,  a 
Bevolation  t^hich  Europe  will  yet  look  back  to  as  the  chief  historic 
landmark  of  the  nineteenth  century.     It  is  a  stage,  a  breathing 
space,  and  nothing  more.     It  is  hardly  so  much  as  a  breathing  space. 
The  territories  gained  by  the  Serbs,  Bulgarians,  and  Montenegrins 
Lave  simply  whetted  the  appetite  of  the  rising  nationalities  of  the 
Balkans.    The  example  of  their  rayah  brethren,  freed  as  far  as  their 
borders,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  lull  the  aspirations  of  the 
men  of  Macedonia,  of  Thessaly,  of  Epirus,  of  Albania,  of  the  coasts 
and  islands  of  the  ^gean.   The  spell  of  Turkish  dominion  in  Europe 
bas  been  broken  for  ever.  The  policy  of  insurrection  has  been  j  astified, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  these  very  lands  the  motives  for  it  have  been 
doubled*     It  is  the  doom  of  declining  empires  that  the  necessities  of 
the  central  government  increase  in  proportion  as  the  area  from  which 
to  supply  them  is  diminished.    The  very  defeats  that  resulted  in  a 
diminution  of  territory  demonstrate  the  need  of  greater  defensive 
forces.    But  the  number  of  those  who  must  support  this  aggravated 
burden   has  at  the  same  time  decreased.    At  this  moment  this 
immutable  historic  law  is  working  with  its  inevitable  result  in  what 
remains  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Europe.    Eiscal  exaction  weighs 
as  it  never  did  before  on  the  unhappy  rayah,  and  meanwhile  another 
obvious  cause  has  contributed  to  increase  his  misery  in  these  more 
southern  provinces  of  the  Illyrian  Peninsula.    The  fanatical  Ma- 
hometan population  of  the  ceded  districts,  partly  no  doubt  owing  to 
maltreatment  at  the  hands  of  the  former  victims,  but  mainly — as 
notably  in  the  case  of  Montenegro — ^from  sheer  intolerant  refusal  to 
ahare  equality  before  the  law  with  giaour  dogs,  have  sought  to  gain 
a  respite  of  the  ancien  riginie  by  emigrating  wholesale  and  settling 
in  lands,  like  Macedonia,  still  under  Turkish  rule,  where,  with  the 
full  connivance  of  the  authorities,  they  may  live  at  the  expense  of 
the  rayahs,  who  have  been  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Ottoman 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.    Hence  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Southern 
Peninsula  there  reigns  at  present  a  tyranny  more  hideous  than 
anything  known  even  in  the  modem  history  of  Turkey. 

To  say  that  the  work  of  liberation  is  even  half  accomplished  is  an 
insult  to  the  understanding.  Things  have  come  to  this,  that,  after  a 
war  in  which  the  last  defences  of  Ottoman  domination  in  Europe 
were  broken  down,  each  one  of  the  struggling  nationalities  of  the 
Balkans,  Greek,  Serb,  Bulgar,  and  Albanian,  see  their  great  historio 
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centres  left  out  of  their  possession,  but  within  their  grasp.  The 
seats  of  their  former  empires,  the  ancient  emporia  of  commeicei  the 
homes  of  ancient  learning  as  well  as  of  industry — ^all  alike  lie  rottbg 
still  in  this  Asiatic  Slough  of  Despond,  The  very  cradle  of  the 
Macedonian  Empire,  the  cities  of  Philip  and  Alexander  and  Perseus; 
Skodra,  alike  the  stronghold  of  lUyrian  kings  and  of  their  remote 
successor  Skanderbeg;  Ochrida,  the  seat  of  Bulgarian  Empire; 
Prisrcnd  of  Serbian ;  Ipek,  the  metropolis  of  Serbian  Christianity; 
Durazzo,  the  famed  emporium  of  trade  between  East  and  West; 
Jannina,  whore  more  than  at  Athens  herself  the  culture  of  Greece 
survived  in  the  days  of  her  lowest  degradation  ;  Salonica,  the  staple 
of  the  rich  Macedonian  vallcvs,  the  noble  haven,  destined  at  no 
distant  date  to  compete  with  Trieste  in  the  markets  of  Central  Europe; 
the  New  Rome  of  Constantino  itself — there  is  not  one  of  this  illustrious 
catalogue  of  cities  which  is  not  still  the  loadstar  of  a  people's  hopes; 
yet,  one  and  all  alike,  they  have  been  left  by  the  sham  peacemongOT 
of  Berlin  outside  the  limits  of  redemption.  Even  while  I  write  this 
on  these  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  evidence  is  daily  accumu- 
lating that  that  Peace,  with  its  security  of  fresh  bloodshedding  in  the 
near  future  and  its  long  legacy  of  tarnished  honour,  will  not  last- 
another  year.  Great  revolutions  rarely  work  themselves  out  in  th^- 
first  effort.  There  is  a  moment  of  exhaustion  on  the  part  of  the 
combatants,  an  armed  truce  ;  then  the  struggle  is  renewed,  its  area 
widened,  its  issues  become  those  of  life  and  death.  The  revoMc 
of  the  Balkans  was  confined  in  its  origin  to  a  single  Herzegoviniac^ 
glen.  It  spread  through  the  whole  province,  and  thence  to  Bosnia  — 
Next  it  embraced  the  sister  principalities ;  the  Serbian  war  becam-^s 
the  prologue  to  the  Russian,  and  finally  Austria  was  hurried  intotL^ 
fray.  The  Consular  Commission,  the  Andrassy  Note,  the  Treaty  (^^ 
San  Stcfano,  tho  Treaty  of  Berlin,  were  mere  pauses  between  tb-^ 
rumblings  of  the  thunder.  The  hurricane  has  already  drawn  intoi* 
vortex  tho  whole  Slavonic  world ;  in  its  final  sweep  it  must  take 
tho  Ilellenic  and  Albanian  world  as  well.  Diplomatists  might 
well  exhaust  their  puny  might  in  striving  to  arrest  the  storm-ip^^ 
avalanche  that  trembles  and  seems  to  pause  on  the  brink  of  tfa* 
abyss,  as  to  check  the  headlong  ruin  of  the  Turkish  Empire  x^ 
Europe : — 

"Fertur  in  abruptum  magno  mens  improbus  acta." 

"  The  mighty  mass  has  been  set  rolling ;  the  iEgean  yawns  belov." 

It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  the  Treaty  of  B^ 
were  alone  ignorant  of  the  somewhat  obvious  truth  that  a  bondsiB^ 
who  has  his  hands  liberated  may  bo  trusted  to  attempt  to  set  free  U* 
legs,  and,  having  done  so,  that  he  may  even  proceed  to  endeavoitf  ^ 
stand  upright.     It  is  equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  these  politi<^ 
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^tora,  in  consnltatioii  assembled,  seriously  came  to  the  conclusioii 
that  the  Sick  Man's  complaint  was  curable.    The  common  assumption 
that   her    Majesty's    representatives    at    the    Congress  were   still 
inflaenced  by  the  belief  that  the  Turkish  Empire  might  yet  be 
flayed,  and  the  Ottoman  administration  successftilly  reformed,  may 
be  set  down  at  once  among  vulgar  errors.    Their  efforts  to  temporize, 
to  stave  off  the  inevitable  cnsis,  were  no  doubt  genuine  enough  ;  but 
we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect  that  even  in  their  most  sanguine 
moments  they  did  not  hope  that  their  political  patchwork  would  last 
many  years.     We  need  not  accuse  them  of  any  unnatural  preference 
for  Asiatic  rule  in  Europe ;  indeed  the  equanimity  with  which  they 
have  seen  some  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  which  their  friends 
at  one  time  assured  us  were  absolutely  essential  to  *^  the  Independence 
and  Int^;Tity  of  Turkey,"  quietly  set  aside  and  virtually  abrogated, 
teaches  us  to  look  elsewhere  for  the  real  key  to  their  policy  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula.  And  we  may  conclude  with  considerable  confidence 
that  the  real  key  to  that  policy  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  clauses  of 
the  Treaty,  which,  like  that  securing  the  Turkish  right  to  garrison  the 
Balkans,  were  only  made  to  be  dropped,  but  rather  in  that  more 
indefinite  arrangement  by  which  Austria  with  the  consent  of  Europe, 
bat  at  the  special  invitation  of  England,  **  occupied "  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  and  pushed  on  to  garrison  the  Sandjakate  of  Novipazar. 
The  Sultan  might  serve  to  grace  the  ministerial  measure,  but  Francis 
Joseph  was  the  real  flame.     In  short,  it  was  foreseen  that  the  Sick 
Man  must  shortly  die  a  natural  if  not  a  violent  death,  and  the  serious 
aim  of  British  policy  was  to  secure  that  Austria,  not  in  Bosnia  alono 
bat  in  the  whole  of  the  Sultan's  European  dominions,  should  be  his 
residuary  legatee.    In  his  speech  in  seconding  Lord  Salisbury's 
proposition  that  Austria  should  occupy  the  two  insurgent  provinces, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  enlarged  on  the  security  to  European  peace  which 
must  accrue  from  such  an  act  of  occupation  on  the  part  of  ''  a  great, 
a  neighbouring,  and  powerful  Oovemment  of  Conservative  opinions," 
and  openly  expressed  his  desire  that  this  great  Conservative  engine 
might  be  employed  in  checking  *^  the  predominance  of  the  Slavonic 
race."    The  occupation  of  Bosnia  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  thin 
end  of  a  wedge  which  is  to  be  driven  home  to  the  ^gean. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  country  should  know  how  far  it  has  been 
already  oonamitted  to  these  schemes,  so  plausible  to  those  who  look 
on  firom  a&r,  so  utterly  hollow  and  impossible  to  those  who  are 
personally  acquainted  with  the  lands  and  peoples  that  they  concern. 
The  (Government  are  doubtless  perfectly  well  informed  by  their 
consular  agents  that  the  Balkans  at  least  bear  no  resemblance  what- 
ever to  a  row  of  extinct  volcanoes,  and  that,  though  the  craters  have 
been  widened,  their  eruptive  energy  was  never  greater  than  at  the 
present  moment.    Even  now  throughout  Eastern  Europe  the  whole 
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earth  is  quaking  with  subterranean  rumblings,  and  the  final  outburst 
cannot  be  long  awaited.  The  imminence  of  the  new  crisis  in  the 
Eastern  Question  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  is,  indeed,  high  time 
that  the  country  received  some  assurance  that  an  Anglo-Austrian 
agreement,  committing  it  in  certain  eventualities  to  a  common  line 
of  action  with  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  i» 
not  the  next  surprise  in  store  for  it.  For  some  time  a  kind  of  nervouS' 
wire-pulling  in  this  direction  has  been  noticeable.  The  success 
claimed  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  ministers  for  their  administration 
in  Bosnia  has  been  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  Ministerial  supporters, 
and  half-inspired  feelers  haye  been  put  forward  by  Tory  journals 
which  may  excite  the  gravest  suspicion.  Unqualified  Turcophily  is 
on  the  decline,  especially  since  the  recent  amenities  of  Stamboul 
diplomacy.  "  Off  with  the  Grand  Turk's  head,  and  hurrah  for  the 
Austrian  alliance !  "  might  not  make  altogether  such  a  bad  election 
cry  now  that  the  Imperial  Ottoman  has  served  his  turn.  And  then 
Austria  is  "  a  great  Conservative  Power." 

'  **  With  words  we  govern  men,"  and  Austria  is  at  least  a  word. 
It  is  hard  for  those  who  have  lived  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor-King  to  realize  the  conception  of  ''  Austria  "  entertained 
by  the  average  Englishman.  A  short  time  since  I  happened  to  have 
a  curious  example  of  the  popular  fallacies  entertained  on  this  subject. 
Chance  had  brought  to  an  Austrian  port  an  English  passenger  who 
might  be  described  as  a  fair  average  sample  of  our  middle-class  coun- 
trymen. Of  foreign  languages  in  general  he  was  absolutely  ignorant, 
though  he  was  guilty  of  a  little  French  "  after  the  School  of  Stratford 
atte  Bow."  On  hearing  however  that  the  people  of  the  place  spoke 
Slay,  he  expresaed  his  unfeigned  surprise.  He  had  been  told,  lie 
said,  that  this  was  an  "  Austrian  "  port,  and  he  had  expected  that 
the  language  of  the  people  must  be  "  Austrian."  In  Germany,  he 
argued,  they  spoke  German  and  in  France  French,  and  he  should 
like  to  know  how  it  was  that  in  an  "Austrian"  port  they  did  not 
speak  "  Austrian."  He  opened  his  eyes  rather  wider  when  he  was 
informed  that  the  townspeople  spoke  Slav  in  their  families,  Italian 
in  society  generally,  and  in  very  highly  polite  society  not  unfrequently 
French,  and  that  the  soldiers  he  had  seen,  who  were  also  Austrians,. 
spoke  German  when  they  did  not  happen  to  speak  Bohemian,  Magyaff 
or  Rouman.  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  avoid  the  impression  that  some 
of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  are  in  the  same  case  as  our  traveller,  and 
that  they  too  imagine  that  in  "  Austria "  they  speak  "  Austrian,' 
though  their  conviction  may  take  the  slightly  more  pedantic  forfo 
that  in  "  Austro-Hungary "  they  speak  **  Austro-Hungarian. 
When  we  hear  the  name  of  Austria  so  glibly  invoked  by  our 
politicians,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  "  Hussia  we  know,  sad 
Germany  we  know,  but  who  are  ye  P  " 
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To  say  that  the  Hapsborg  Monarchy  is  a  house  divided  against 

itself  is  a  feeble  metaphor.     Not  only  is  the  "Empire"  of  Anstria 

walled  off  by  customs  barriers  from  the  "  Kingdom  *'  of  Hungary, 

but  almost  every  province  of  Cis-  and  Trans-Leithania  is  divided  by 

tarns  against  itself  and  its  neighbours.     In  some  parts  the  German 

holds  down  the  Slav,  in  some  the  Slav  holds  down  the  Italian.     In 

Hungary  the  Magyars  tyrannize  impartially  over  Slav,  German, 

and  Bouman ;  and  in  Plus-Leithania,  as  the  newly  occupied  provinces 

ire  wittily  known,  each  and  all  of  these  conflicting  nationalities  have 

found  a  golden  opportunity  of  taking  out  their  mutual  grudges  on 

the  unfortunate  Serbs  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.     Gallicia  might 

be  entirely  Polish  were  it  not  for  the  Kuthenes  who  make  it .  half 

Russian;  Bohemia  and  Moravia  would  be   Chech  were  they  not 

hampered  by  a  strong  Crerman  minority ;  and  Trieste  belongs  to  the 

Italia  irredenta  of  some  and  the  unredeemed  Slavonia  of  others. 

Centialism,    dualism,  "trialism,''   federalism,  disruption— each  has 

its  votaries,  and  not  least  the  last.     In  one  comer  of  the  monarchy 

the  population  sees  its  political  ideal  outside  the  Hapsburg  dominions 

in  an  united  Germany,  in  another  in  a  revived  Poland.     A  great 

Serbia  and  a  great  Boumania  each  have  their  adherents.     Some 

Toold  fain  be  annexed  by  Italy  and  some  by  Bussia.     The  political 

relations  are  so  complicated  that  the  peoples  themselves  do  not  profess 

to  nnderstand  them.     After  a  lengthened  residence  in  Dalmatia,  I 

have  been  unable  to  discover  whether  my  allegiance  is  most  claimed 

by  the  Duke  of  Bagusa,  the  King  of  Dalmatia,  the  Emperor  of 

Austria,  or  the  Apostolic  King  of  Hungary ;  and  if  I  buy  a  postage 

stamp  at  Trieste  and  try  to  post  my  letter  at  Fiume  the  postmaster 

refuses  to  receive  it  because  it  bears  upon  it  the  Kaiser's  head  instead 

of  the  royal  crown  of  St.  Stephen. 

When  we  ask  where  we  are  to  find  any  real  element  of  cohesion  in 
tliii  strange  Babel  of  nationalities,  we  are  generally  told  the  attach- 
ment of  the  different  populations  to  the  reigning  house  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  monarchy  together.  When  we  urge  that  whole  provinces 
of  Austria-Hungary  look  for  their  political  future  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Empire ;  when  we  point  out  that  real  parliamentary  liberty  is 
an  impossibility  in  a  state  so  fundamentally  artificial;  when  we 
invoke  on  our  side  of  the  question  some  of  the  profoundest  motives 
that  ever  influenced  the  hearts  of  peoples — what  are  we  told  P  We 
are  told  to  lock  at  their  Majesties'  silver  wedding ;  we  are  requested 
to  read  the  ediiion  de  luxe  describing  the  fetes  that  attended  Francis 
JoHrph's  Dalmatian  tour.  We  appeal  to  the  historic  memories  of 
the  Bohemian  kingdom,  and  are  at  once  confronted  by  the  historic 
mommeries  of  the  Vienna  procession.  We  are  asked  to  lay  aside 
the  ethnographic  map  of  Eastern  Europe  and  devote  our  whole 
attention  to  one  of  Makart's  tableaux.    It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
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more  the  foreigner  sees  behind  the  scenes  in  Austria,  the  less  he  is 
impressed  by  this  phantasmagoria  of  patriotism.  In  Tyrol,  in  the 
old  hereditary  German  provinces,  he  may  find  genuine  loyalty  to  the 
House  still  struggling  successfully  against  the  attractions  of  G^erman 
unity.  But  south  and  north  of  this  he  will  speedily  discoyer  that 
loydty,  though  equally  demonstrative,  is  of  a  very  different  calibre. 
He  will,  perhaps,  be  at  first  impressed  by  finding  half-a-dozen  fiaiing 
oleographs  of  Apostolic  Majesty  when  in  England  he  might  come 
across  a  single  portrait  of  Queen  Yictoria,  but  he  will  soon  convince 
himself  that  even  this  august  presence  is  no  safeguard  against  the 
most  treasonable  conversation.  If  he  be  cynically  minded,  it  may  occur 
to  him  that  the  genuineness  of  loyally  decreases  here  exactly  ia 
proportion  to  its  demonstrativeness,  and  that  he  is  surveying  a 
monarchy  where  every  nationality  finds  it  to  its  temporary  interest 
to  convince  the  dynasty  that  "  Codlin's  the  friend.'*  If  he  be  an 
historical  student,  he  will  remember  that  the  Austrian  peasant  who 
to-day  shouts  himself  hoarse  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria  shouted  just 
as  lustily  only  a  couple  of  generations  back  for  the  Doge  of  Yoiioe, 
and  may  infer  that  he  would  shout  as  lustily  for  King  Humbert  to- 
morrow if  the  province  were  re-transferred  to  Italy.  In  truth,  this 
loyalty  of  the  ignorant  and  the  frivolous  ever  oscillating  between 
fiunkeyism  and  superstition  is  a  cheap  commodity  enough.  Patriotism 
is  not  made  up  of  flags  and  fireworks,  and  those  who  study  Austria 
most  thoroughly  will  find  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
monarchy,  loyalty  to  the  reigning  house  at  Vienna  exists  in  an 
exactly  inverse  ratio  to  the  solidity  of  political  convictions  on  the 
part  of  its  subjects.  The  men  who  have  reasoned  out  their  political 
creed,  the  men  who  venture  to  look  forward  to  the  future  of  their 
race,  the  men  who,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  think  and  feel, 
hold  in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  these  lands,  are  precisely  those 
who  see  in  the  fondest  traditions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  nothing 
but  an  obstacle  to  be  set  aside.  In  modem  Austria  the  ties  of 
nationality  have  become  more  binding  than  the  ties  of  personal 
loyalty  to  the  dynasty ;  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  back- 
bone of  Austria  is  anti- Austrian. 

In  a  state  so  constituted  real  parliamentary  life  does  not  exist  and 
cannot  exist.  Ministries  rise  and  Ministries  fall,  but  the  intoest 
taken  by  the  bulk  of  the  population  in  the  campaigns  of  the  Vienna 
Parliament  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  How  should  it  be 
otherwise  when  it  is  known  that  the  Ministers  themselves  have  no 
real  control  over  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  some  of  the  most 
vital  questions ;  when  the  establishment  of  a  Ministry  of  foreign 
affairs  common  to  both  halves  of  the  monarchy  places  the  foreign 
policy  of  Austria-Hungary  practically  beyond  the  control  of  either 
Ois-  or  Trans-Leithania,  and  puts  the  decision  of  questions  of  peace 
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md  war,  and  of  alliance  with  foreign  powers,  and  even  of  the  wildest 
projects  of  aggrandizement  and  annexation  in  the  hands  of  an  irre- 
jponsible  Camarilla  of  courtier  grandees,  archdukes,  and  field- 
marshal  lieutenants?  Count  Andrassy  carried  out  his  project  of 
occupying  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  over  the  heads  of  two  Parlia- 
ments both  almost  equally  averse  to  it;  and  in  1870  Count  Taaffe 
concluded  with  the  rebellious  Bocchesi  and  Crivoscians  the  most 
disgracefiil  peace  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  a  military  monarchy, 
without  considting  a  single  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Ministry. 
The  very  fact  that  the  reigning  House  and  its  entourage  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  politics  of  the  Empire,  and  is  in  truth  the 
BoIe  bond  that  keeps  it  together,  cripples  free  discussion  and  weighs 
like  an  incubus  on  all  real  public  life.  The  most  far-seeing  statesmen 
aw  reduced  to  veil  the  real  purport  of  their  measures,  for  if  they 
spoke  out  they  would  again  and  again  render  themselves  liable  to  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  The  press  dare  not  discuss  the  very  ques- 
tions that  are  agitating  the  minds  of  all  thinking  citizens,  and  its 
™dom,  hanging  as  it  does  on  the  caprice  of  officious  bureaucrats,  is 
s  mere  sham. 

Thus  in  Austria  the  first  condition  of  political  activity  is  political 
hypocrisy,  and  neither  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the  population 
■wy  be  roughly  divided  is  sincere  in  its  professed  aims.  The 
Federalist  jmrty  claims  for  the  various  historic  states  of  which  the 
"Austrian  Empire"  is  compounded,  an  autonomy  which  cannot  be 
ultimately  compatible  with  the  existence  of  any  central  government. 
Their  policy  tends  inevitably  to  the  disruption  of  the  Empire,  and  as 
wrding  some  faint  hope  that  that  inevitable  dissolution  may  be 
^ected  by  peaceful  means,  it  may  fairly  claim  our  sympathy  so  far 
tt  it  goes.  It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  for  a  moment  that 
federation  itself  can  really  settle  the  final  issues  at  stake.  Were 
^^Jstria,  and  Hungary  with  it,  converted  into  an  European  United 
states  to-morrow,  the  German  provinces  would  only  look  forward 
•^e  more  hopefully  to  attaching  themselves  to  an  United  Fatherland, 
t©  Southern  Slavs  would  only  turn  with  greater  confidence  to  a 
^federation  of  their  own  kinsmen  beyond  the  Danube,  the  Boumans 
•"(mid  see  the  gulf  that  clove  the  centre  of  their  great  Roumania 
l^eady  half  bridged  over.  The  ties  that  bound  the  various  nation- 
lities  to  a  common  centre  would  be  broken,  and  their  centrifugal 
^dency  would  at  the  same  time  be  increased. 

The  counter-force  which  prevents  the  Federalist  party  from  obtain- 
ig  the  two-thirds  majority  in  the  House  necessary  to  pass  their 
irired  decentralizing  measures  is  supplied  by  the  German  or  so- 
iled "  Oonstitutional  party,"  who  naturally  cling  to  Count  Beust's 
ivenient  arrangement,  which  gives  their  element  the  dominant 
ntion  in  Cis-Leithania,  while  handing  over  Trans-Leithania  to  the 
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Magyar  yoke.  In  truth,  however,  the  policy  of  these  Qerman  cen- 
tralizers  conceals  an  arriire  pensSe  at  least  as  fatal  to  the  contina- 
ance  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy  as  any  Federalist  aims.  The 
shrewder  spirits  of  the  German  party  not  only  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  they  may  consummate  the  union  of  their  own  Gferman 
provinces  with  their  greater  Fatherland,  but  cherish  the  more  am- 
bitious project  of  bringing  as  their  dower  the  rest  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  provinces,  Slavonic,  Magyar,  and  Bouman.  By  that  day 
they  consider,  if  their  present  policy  succeeds,  even  the  non-Gennan 
provinces  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Lower 
Danube,  will  be  already  half  Germanized,  and  they  flatter  their  vanity 
with  the  belief  that  as  this  process  takes  effect,  and  as  Eastern 
Europe  is  more  and  more  reclaimed  from  barbarism,  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  this  aggrandized  Germany  of  their  ideal  future  mast 
inevitably  shift  from  Berlin  to  Vienna.  These  views  perfectly 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  Germans  generally  outside  the  Austrian 
limits,  who  have  never  ceased  to  regard  the  Hapsburg  monarchy 
as  a  kind  of  warming-pan  for  themselves  in  the  lands  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  But  they  are  cunning  enough  to  wait  till  their  bed  has 
been  made  quite  comfortable  for  them. 

If  only  a  few  of  these  most  obvious  illustrations  of  the  purely 
artificial  character  of  the  Austrian  Empire  were  realized  by  the 
English  public,  we  might  hear  less  about  the  mission  of  the  Hap6- 
burgs  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Were  this  knowledge  supplemented 
by  the  faintest  conception  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs  in  the  lands 
beyond  the  Leitha,  where  Francis  Joseph  is  only  king,  our  politicians 
and  inditers  of  leading  articles  might  consent  to  drop  the  '' mission '' 
altogether  from  their  vocabulary.  If  the  Government  of  Ausfaia  is 
in  its  most  essential  respects  the  despotism  of  an  exalted  clique  under 
the  guise  of  a  sham  constitutionalism,  that  of  Hungary  is  the  tyranny 
of  an  aristocratic  caste  utilising  a  real  but  entirely  one-sided  consti- 
tution as  the  engine  of  its  oppression.  The  chauvinism  of  the  aristo- 
cratic minority  of  Magyars  who  at  present  grind  down  the  subject 
races,  Slav,  Rouman,  and  German,  the  two  former  of  whom  indi- 
vidually outnumber  them,  must  be  absolutely  inconceivable  to  those 
who  have  not  been  brought  into  actual  contact  with  it.  It  has 
become  a  favourite  taunt  against  certain  English  Liberals  that,  in 
their  blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Southern  Slavs,  they  ever  show 
themselves  ready  to  denounce  those  martyrs  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  magnanimous  and  hospitable  Magyar  nation.  Say  rather  in 
their  blind  prejudice  in  favour  of  justice  and  of  freedom.  Nothing 
illustrates  the  true  character  of  Magyar  rule  more  forcibly  than  their 
national  saw :  *'  Let  the  Magyar  be  free,  and  the  whole  world  serve 
him."  Another  national  proverb  brings  out  in  no  less  strong  ft 
light  their  unmeasured  contempt  for  their  subject  races :  "Whenever 
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Slay  speaks  a  dog  yelps."  The  government  of  the  Magyars,  whose 
ne  qualities  nobody  denies,  with  whose  struggles  for  constitutional 
iberty  Englishmen  most  heartily  sympathized,  is  unfortunately 
arried  on  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  these  national  sayings.  The 
astant  the  Magyars  felt  political  power  within  their  grasp,  they 
)€gan  to  deny  to  others  the  very  liberties  for  which  they  had  fought 
hemselves.  They  would  fain  re-establish  the  old  Hungarian  kingdom 
18  it  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Belas ;  but  they  forget  that  in  the 
lays  of  the  Belas  it  was  essentially  a  kingdom  of  many  nationalities, 
[ts  official  language  was  the  Neutral  Latin.  A  Croat,  a  Slovak,  a 
Dalmatian,  a  Saxon,  or  a  Kouman  could  speak  and  write  in  the 
)fficial  tongue  of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  without  feeling  his  mother 
tongue  slighted  or  seeing  the  Magyar  element  of  the  kingdom 
Duduly  favoured.  Local  privileges  were  nowhere  greater  than  in 
tlis  older  Hungary.  Free  cities  were  chartered  and  encouraged. 
The  Slavonic  Bans  were  left  to  govern  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  provinces.  Not  a  little  of  the  mediaeval  bloom  of  the  Hun- 
garian kingdom  was  due  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  policy  of 
its  kings,  which  invited  foreign  colonists  to  settle  within  their 
dominions,  and  secured  their  aiSection  by  respecting  their  language 
•nd  usages.  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  old  Corpus  Juris 
rf  Hungary  which  the  Hotspur  politicians  of  Pesth  would  do  well  to 
shidy  at  this  day.  In  a  letter  to  his  son  Emmeric,  King  Stephen  I. 
^>f  Hungary  writes :  "  The  colonists  from  different  countries  bring 
^  their  various  languages  and  customs ;  they  teach  us  a  variety  of 

■^  and  supply  us  with  a  variety  of  arms A  kingdom  which 

»^  only  one  language  and  one  code  of  customs  is  unstable  and 
^•rily  broken.'*  How  different  the  mild  and  conciliatory  policy  of 
Eng  Stephen  from  that  of  the  modem  Magyar  statesmen  who  would 
*>ui  force  their  Finnish  jargon  down  the  throats  of  German  and  Slav, 
who  have  annihilated  the  privileges  and  would  fain  stamp  out  the 
'tonality  of  all  who  are  not  full-blooded  Turanians  like  themselves. 
^  attempt  of  this  kind  is  productive  of  a  tyranny  which  is  only 
^e  more  intolerable  that  it  is  carried  out  with  all  the  forms  of  a 
^*«te  constitution. 

Of  all  the  nationalities  of  Himgary  the  Slavs — the  Serbs,  whose 
i^tional  privileges  paid  for  the  Hapsburgs  in  their  blood — the 
fortunate  Slovaks,  who  have  seen  their  schools,  their  clubs,  and 
*«eir  academy  suppressed — are  the  worst  sufferers.  The  instances  of 
J^ression  would  fill  volumes,  but  it  may  suffice  here  to  give  a  single 
**^nce  of  the  way  in  which  even  the  Germans,  who  at  any  rate 
^ht  have  hoped  to  find  friends  at  court,  are  treated  at  this 
'•toent  in  Hungary  in  the  purely  German  town  of  St.  Gotthard, 
^JH)se  surrounding  territory  is  peopled  by  a  purely  German  popula- 
tion.    The  German  language  is  excluded  from  the  Court  of  Justice 
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(Bezirksgericht),  and  no  complaint  or  appeal  in  that  langaageU 
attended  to.  In  tlie  teeth  of  the  so-called  Nationality  Law — a  law 
which  is  -violated  every  day  of  their  liyes  hy  the  Hungarian  officials 
with  the  full  conniyance  of  the  authorities — the  language  of  instroc- 
tion  in  the  schools  of  German  St.  Gotthard  is  Magyar  too.  But 
official  tyranny  does  not  stop  here.  To  complete  the  tale  of  its  extra- 
yagance  it  has  stepped  into  the  pulpit.  In  the  church  itself  the 
sermon  is  preached  and  the  prayers  are  read  in  the  Magyar  tongue. 
Such  is  the  spirit  in  which  the  Magyar  copartners  in  the  Austrian 
*^ mission''  in  the  Balkans  treat  their  own  subjects. 

But  perhaps  the  strangest  feature  about  this  wholesale  attempt 
to  Magyarize  the  peoples  under  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Magyars  themselyes  that  the  high-handed  task  is 
beyond  their  power,  and  that  their  domination  itself  cannot  long 
endure.  Those  who  haye  any  acquaintance  with  indiyidual  Mag- 
yars will  find  to  their  surprise  that,  despite  the  outward  show  of 
confidence  with  which  they  ride  rough-shod  oyer  their  subject 
peoples,  a  deep  conyiction  of  impending  national  ruin  has  seized 
upon  the  Magyar  mind.  ''We  Magyars/'  said  a  Hungarian 
officer  with  whom  I  happened  recently  to  be  discussing  the  policy 
of  occupation,  ''  are  playing  a  desperate  game,  and  must  stake  the 
pool  at  eyery  throw !  "  Jacta  eat  alea — ^the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
was  indeed  of  all  throws  oyer  made  by  the  gambling  politicians  of 
Hungary  the  most  desperate. 

There  is  another  national  saying  neyer  more  frequent  on  Hun- 
garian lips  than  at  the  present  moment — ''  We  will  either  goyem  an 
Empire  or  fall  to  the  grotmd.''  The  Magyar  will  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  he  will  fall  like  a  knight  of  old  on  horseback,  in  full  armour, 
with  waying  plume  and  coat  of  arms,  with  lance  a-tilt  and  gauntlet 
flung  defiantly  into  the  arena  of  the  nations,  trampling  to  the  last 
On  serf  and  alien,  erect  and  masterful  and  cruel  to  the  end.  Alas 
for  that  tyrannic  chiyalry,  the  nineteenth  century  fights  with 
weapons  of  precision  which  shield  and  armour  cannot  withstani 
Alas !  for,  with  all  their  oppression  of  their  subject  races,  among 
themselyes,  in  what  concerns  their  Magyar  kin,  within  the  doee 
ranks  of  their  aristocratic  caste,  they  are  the  only  people  of  Eastern 
Europe  whose  loye  of  constitutional  freedom  is  genuine,  and  whose 
press  is  really  free.  An  Englishman  may  echo  still  the  regretful 
tones  of  Dante's  qualified  beatitude — 

"  Beata  Ungheria  se  non  si  lascia, 
Piii  malmenare." 

Eyen  the  Magyars,  oyerweening  and  masterful  as  they  are,  shrank 
from  the  task  of  pursuing  their  anti-Slay  policy  of  repression  beyond 
their  borders.  But  the  Hungarians  labour  under  the  disadyantage 
that,  though  they  enjoy  in  domestic  matters  an  almost  absolute 
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liberty,  construed  by  them  into  a  Kcense  to  oppress  their  subject 
races,  they  yet  see  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and  even  of  such  vital 
qaestions  as  projects  of  war  and  annexation,  practically  taken  out  of 
their  grasp  by  the  connection  with  Austria.  The  Court  allays  their 
apprehensions  by  choosing  a  Hungarian  as  common  Minister  of 
Foreign  ASblits,  but  the  Court  is  perfectly  well  aware  of  that  weak- 
ness of  the  Magyar  aristocracy,  as  conspicuous  to-day  as  in  the  time 
of  Maria  Theresa,  which  renders  it  quite  unable  to  resist  in  the 
long  nm  the  wishes  of  the  reigning  house.  The  Minister  who,  as 
the  steward  of  the  people,  was  boimd  to  consult  their  wishes  as 
well  as  what  he  well  knew  to  be  the  interests  of  his  country,  found 
those  wishes  and  interests  at  variance  with  the  desires  of  a  military 
Court.  He  did  not  hesitate.  Count  Andrassy  served  his  sovereign 
and  betrayed  his  country. 

The  motto  of  the  Camarilla  that  has  in  its  hands  the  government 
within  the  government  of  Austria  is  still,  as  it  ever  has  been  and 
ever  must  be,  ''Divide  et  impera"  The  nationalities  within  the 
borders  of  the  monarchy  were  beginning  to  show  powers  of  combina- 
uon,  and  in  parts  were  throwing  surreptitious  glances  beyond  the 
Iwrders.  A  new  distraction  was  necessary.  A  fresh  bone  of  con- 
tention  was  wanted,  over  which  the  two  halves  of  the  monarchy 
might  quarrel  at  their  leisure,  and  appeal  alternately  to  a  common 
obiter.  The  game  of  sham  constitutionalism  is  apt  to  pall,  and 
^  balancing  of  nationality  against  nationality  is  weary  work.  The 
^er  cabinet  of  the  military  monarchy  began  to  find  its  authority 
^peded  by  the  complex  constitutional  machinery,  and  now  even  the 
old  military  frontier  where  it  had  hitherto  found  a  free  scope  for  its 
•ctivity  was  doomed  to  destruction.  To  acquire  a  province,  itself  a 
•dye  to  military  honour  for  the  loss  of  Lombardy,  where  the  Kaiser 
^ht  still  be  Kaiser  indeed,  where  an  organization  similar  to  that 
^  the  military  frontier  might  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  where 
^  generals  might  continue  to  order  about  civilian  officials,  opened 
^  truly  dazzling  prospect  to  the  backstairs  of  the  Hofburg. 

All  this  had  its  charms  ;  but  a  master-stroke  of  policy — as  policy 
'^  ^derstood  at  Vienna — lay  behind  it.  The  occupation  of  Bosnia 
^  Herzegovina  is  in  truth  the  earnest  of  a  great  deal  more. 
NoTipazar  is  simply  a  forepost  on  the  road  to  Salonica.  To  push  on 
^  the  ^gean,  on  this  line,  involves  taking  in  not  only  Macedonia, 
-^tthe  Albanian,  perhaps  the  Epirote  lands  upon  its  flank.  Austria, 
^ot  Bulgaria,  not  Serbia,  not  Montenegro,  not  Greece,  would  fain 
^  the  residuary  legatee  of  the  Turk  in  the  western  lands  of  the 
^dkan  Peninsula.  This  is  the  real  mandate  of  Berlin  as  imder- 
*ood  by  the  chief  originators.  None  are  better  aware  than  those 
^0  direct  the  destinies  of  the  monarchy,  that  forces  are  at  work 
Ihich    must    result    in   the   overthrow   at  a   near  date   of    the 
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Tarkish  power  in  Europe.     They  are  at  the  same  time  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  great  national  movement  of  which  this  reyolution  is 
the  expression.     If  there  be  one  thing  that  they  fear  more  than 
union  within   the  borders  of  the  monarchy,  it  is  union  outside  it. 
They  failed  to  prevent  the  work  of  German  and  Italian  unity  from 
being  achieved.     This  time  they  will  be  warned  in  time,  and  take 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  the  foundations  of  South  Slavonic 
unity  being  laid  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.     The  Imperial  Ottoman 
being  played  out,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  extend  the  frontiers 
of  the  monarchy  over  these  southern  regions.     The  Southern  Slavs 
must  not  be  allowed  to  break  their  fetters;  and  besides,  it  was 
before  all  things  necessary  to  save  and  convert  to  dynastic  nses 
such  an  excellent  anti-Slavonic  weapon  as  was  still  supplied  by  tbe 
Turkish   dominant  caste.     The  rebellious  Cbristian  peasants  were 
the  very  incarnation  of  those  revolutionary  principles  which  the 
Hapsburgs  had  always  opposed ;  the  example  of  their  presumption 
could  not  but  have  the  worst  effects  within  the  monarchy  itself. 
The  reclaimed  Turk  might  yet  become  "a  good  Austrian,"  who  could 
say  P     So  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  Asia,  as  it  were,  to  redress  the 
balance  of  Europe. 

Thoroughly  to  take  in  this  Asiatic  Ottoman  element,  it  was  of 
course  necessary  to  advance  beyond  Bosnia.  But  meanwhile  the 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  the  garrisoning  of  the  Sandjakate  of 
Novipazar  were  quite  sufficient  for  immediate  purposes.  The  world, 
especially  Italy,  must  not  be  prematurely  alarmed,  and  the  taking 
over  of  the  western  peninsula  from  the  Turk,  however  ultimately 
necessary,  must  not  be  needlessly  precipitated.  A  little  time  must 
be  allowed  too  for  digestion  of  what  had  been  already  swallowed. 
And  then,  so  far  as  the  occupation  itself  was  concerned,  it  was  so 
easy  to  throw  a  halo  of  glory  and  magnanimity  round  the  under- 
taking. Austria  came  as  the  liberator  of  an  oppressed  population, 
out  of  the  tenderest  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  her  new  subjects. 
Austria,  who  had  kidnapped  Herzegovinian  patriots  even  on  terri- 
tory not  her  own,  who  had  checked  the  Montenegrin  victors  on  their 
march  to  Mostar,  and  chased  them  from  the  haven  of  Spizza,  which 
they  had  paid  for  with  their  blood — Austria,  who  had  left  the  rayah 
refugees  to  perish  by  scores  of  thousands  on  her  soil — Austria  came 
to  secure  the  commercial  development  of  her  Dalmatian  province 
by  adding  to  it  the  midlands  behind  it.  Austria,  who  had  abso- 
lutely and  totally  neglected  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  her 
Dalmatian  province  for  over  two  generations — ^Austria  came  to  open 
out  the  avenue  of  trade  to  the  ^gean  ports.  But  the  trade  routes 
of  the  future  will  not  in  any  case  run  either  through  Bosnia  or 
Herzegovina.  There  are  two  great  overland  routes  across  the 
Balkan  Peninsula  from  the  ports  of  the  Mgesm  to  the  north  and 
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west — ^and  only  two.  One  supremely  important  to  Yienna  mnst 
ineTitably  run  from  Belgrade  up  the  valley  of  the  Moraya  to  Nish, 
and  down  the  yalley  of  the  Yardar  to  Salonicay  through  Serbia, 
therefore,  and  Macedonia.  The  other,  by  which  the  quick  overland 
transit  between  London,  Alexandria,  and  the  farthest  East  will  as 
inevitably  speed,  must  start  from  Fiume,  and  pursuing  the  Dalmatian 
and  Albanian  coast-line  of  the  Adriatic,  past  the  once  great  cities  of 
Spalato,  Bagusa,  and  Skutari  to  Durazzo,  will  thence  turn  inland, 
and  closely  following  the  traces  of  the  old  Egnatian  Way,  will 
thread  the  passes  of  Albania,  turn  southwards  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsaliay  and  finally  debouch  on  the  haven  of  Piraeus.  The  port  of 
Athens  is  the  Brindisi  of  the  future,  being  thirty-one  hours  nearer 
to  Alexandria  by  steam  than  is  the  nearest  Italian  harbour.  All 
this  is  perfectly  well  known  to  the  Austrian  Gkivemment.  It  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  by  their  special  geographer  and 
economist.  Yon  Hahn.  The  westernmost  of  these  two  arteries  of 
European  traffic,  the  Adriatic  line,  which  must  some  day  bring  India 
a  day  nearer  England — the  line  on  which  the  Dalmatian  cities 
must  depend  for  their  very  life-blood — ^runs  by  nature  for  over  half 
of  its  extent  through  territory  which  has  been  Austrian  for  more 
than  two  generationa  It  will  hardly  be  believed,  after  all  the  fuss 
that  Austrian  agencies  have  lately  made  about  the  commercial 
mission  of  the  monarchy  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  after  the  lec- 
tures administered  by  Yienna  to  the  semi-civilized  principality 
of  Serbia  for  not  at  once  constructing  the  Morava  ndlway,  that 
of  this  Austrian  Adriatic  line  not  one  single  mile  has  been  laid 
down. 

When  we  are  told  of  the  incalculable  material  and  moral  benefits 
that  must  accrue  from  the  occupation  of  Bosnia,  we  are  tempted  to 
look  around  for  the  benefits  of  Austrian  rule  in  the  border  province 
of  Dahnatia,  which  has  been  "  occupied  "  now  for  over  half  a  cen- 
tury. Have  the  communications  of  the  province  been  improved  P 
Has  its  commerce  been  encouraged?  Has  agriculture  advanced? 
Are  the  peojJe  better  educated  than  when  they  served  the  Doge  of 
Tenioe  in  the  state's  dotage  ?  During  the  transitory  occupation  of 
Napoleon  at  the  bq;inning  of  this  century  more  roads  were  made  in 
Dalmatia  than  during  the  seventy  years  of  succeeding  Austrian 
stagnation.  The  Turkish  Pashas  in  Bosnia  have  at  least  executed  a 
magnificent  highway  from  the  Dalmatian  frontier  to  Serajevo ;  the 
successive  Austrian  Oovemors  of  Dalmatia  have  not  yet  so  much  as 
completed  the  few  miles  that  remained  to  be  completed  of  the  high- 
way which  Marmont  during  his  brief  administration  traced  and 
nearly  brought  to  a  termination  firom  end  to  end  of  the  province. 
To  this  day  no  carriageable  way  connects  the  two  extremities  of 
Dalmatia.    Commerce  has  dwindled.   During  the  period  of  Austrian 
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occupation,  the  population  of  Ragusa,  once  one  of  the  chief  com- 
mercial cities  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  claiming  still  as^  her  inalien- 
able possession  the  finest  port  in  the  Adriatic,  has  diminiBhed  by 
about  one-half.  Agriculture  throughout  the  province  is  diatincily 
below  the  level  of  agriculture  as  practised  in  Bulgaria,  In  the  country 
districts  schools  are  almost  unknown,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
many  of  the  inland  towns.  In  places  on  the  Dalmatian  fKmtier 
where  the  philanthropic  energy  of  two  English  ladies  estaUialied 
schools  for  the  refugee  Bosnian  children,  these  little  rayahs  were 
distinguished  from  the  children  of  the  Dalmatian  peasants,  fpom  the 
small  subjects  of  Francis  Joseph,  by  knowing  how  to  read  and 
write.  The  Roman  has  ruled  in  Dahnatia,  and  some  at  least  of  the 
monuments  of  his  engineering  enterprise  and  constructive  skill  may 
yet  be  found  on  the  sites  of  the  ancient  cities  that  once,  to  take  the 
metaphor  of  one  who  had  seen  them,  "shone  down  like  pearls  above 
the  Adriatic  waves."  At  Spalato  indeed  the  mighty  palace  of 
Diocletian  has  survived  the  changes  and  chances  of  sixteen  cen- 
turies to  stand  a  colossal  witness  of  how  a  great  revolution  in  the 
history  of  architecture  was  worked  out  upon  Dalmatian  soil 
Venice  too  has  ruled  in  Dalmatia,  and  her  marble  cities,  small 
images  as  it  were  of  her  own  beauty,  though  half  dilapidated  now, 
still  overlook  the  sea  of  which  she  once  was  queen.  But  we  search 
in  vain  for  such  monuments  of  Austrian  rule.  The  Austrian  has 
not  even  respected  what  he  had  inherited  from  more  civilized  pre- 
decessors. He  has  marred  the  very  peristyle  of  Diocletian  with  a 
record  of  his  own  flunkeyism ;  he  has  turned  the  marble  churchee 
And  quiet  closes  of  Venetian  architects  into  barracks  and  mihtaiy 
magazines.  The  only  real  gifts  of  Austrian  rule  to  Dalmatia  have 
been  a  cordon  of  semi-barbarous  finance,  the  red-tape  of  an  alica 
bureaucracy,  and  a  girdle  of  new  fortresses,  which,  if  the  Swabian 
were  to  depart  to-morrow,  would  remain  his  only  abiding  monument, 
save  that  perhaps  which  the  subtle  corruption  of  his  rule  has  reared 
in  the  mutilated  spirits  of  his  subjects. 

With  the  example  of  Austrian  rule  in  Dalmatia  before  us,  we  may 
leave  the  Times*  correspondent  at  Vienna  to  descant  on  the  moral  and 
material  blessings  which  Austrian  extension  beyond  the  Dalmatian 
frontier  must  inevitably  bring  in  its  train.  The  Hungarian  Minister- 
President,  M.  Tisza,  can  at  least  claim  the  merit  of  frankness  m 
disclosing  for  us  the  real  scope  of  the  "  civilizing  mission  *'  of  Anfitna- 
Hungary  in  the  Balkans.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  occupation,  the 
chief  Minister  of  one-half  of  the  monarchy  proclaimed  with  cynical 
openness  that  the  Austrians  entered  Bosnia  "to  stamp  upon  the  head 
of  the  Slavonic  serpent."  The  Turkish  yoke  forsooth  had  not  been 
a  su£5[cient  guarantee  against  the  national  aspirations  of  the  Southern 
Slavs  after  unity.    The  Ottoman  gaoler  had  been  too  negligent ;  his 
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Xiifitro-Hungarlan  successor  in  the  post  should  shackle  the  prisoners 
irith  more  efTectual  fetters.     In  truth,  the  mission  of  the  Hapsburgs 
in  the  Balkan  Peninsula  is  but  the  repetition  in  a  modem  dress  of 
ihe  dd  part  played  by  them  in  their  hereditary  provinces.     In  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  peoples  under  the  Hapsburg 
away  were  revolting  under  the  banners  of  Protestantism  against  a 
idigious  tyranny  linked  with  a  political ;  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  the  revolt  was  renewed  in  a  more  political  form  under  the 
Mnence  of  the  French  Revolution.     At  the  present  day  the  peoples 
of  Eastern  Europe  are  revolting,  under  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  Nationality,  against  the  tyranny  of  alien  statecraiPb.     The  world 
knows  the  history  of  the  earlier  counter-reformation  and  counter- 
leTQlntion  in  Austria.     The  world  knows  how  in  the  seventeenth 
oentury  the  Hapsburgs  crushed  out  the  religious,  and  with  it  the 
intellectaal  and  moral,  independence  of  their  subjects.     Flourishing 
<atieB  ceased  to  exist;  a  fair  literature  withered ;  throughout  whole 
pnmnces  the  human  spirit  was  emasculated  for  generations  to 
tarn;  but  Ferdinand  II.  reigned  amidst  bones  and  ruins.     Under 
Ibttemich  the  executioner  of  liberty  put  on  gloves,  but  his  blows 
fiDnone  the  softer ;  the  "  monarchic  principle"  was  reasserted,  and 
tte  btellectual  development,  not  of  Austria  only,  but  of  Central 
Bwope,  was  thrown  back  half  a  century.     From  the  days  of  the 
kywna  of  Prague  to  the  days  of  the  hyaena  of  Brescia,  the  policy  of 
™  Hapsburgs  has  been  essentially  the  same.     They  would  do  to- 
^y  by  popular  insurgency  under  its  newest  form  as  the  outcome  of 
•b  ^ririt  of  nationality^  as  they  did  by  it  under  its  earlier  forms  of 
^testantism  and  French  democracy.     The  mission  of  Austria  in 
•he  Balkans  is  the  counter-revolution  in  its  most  modem  shape ; 
^  hor  dynasty  would  repeat  in  Bosnia  what  they  effected   in 
Wiemia.     This,  in  fact,   is  the  anti-national  work  which    Lord 
^^•consfield  at  Berlin,  after  the  best  manner  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  so    ostentatiously   confided    to   "the    great   Conservative 
I^ower." 

For  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  counter-revolution  in  the 
Wkans,  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  sufficed,  and  at 
•ke  same  time  it  provided  an  excellent  stepping-stone  for  the  ultimate 
•d^Mice  on  Salonica.  A  wall  was  thus  erected  between  the  two  free 
Borhian  principalities,  between  Danubian  Serbia  and  Montenegro. 
^  inm  wedge  was  driven  into  the  heart  of  the  South  Slavonic 
^tionality.  Novipazar,  the  apex  of  the  new  military  trilateral  thus 
**med,  was  coveted,  not  as  lying  on  any  great  line  of  future  trade, 
^  as  a  stronghold  whose  guns  command  the  only  avenue  of  direct 
^onunimieation  between  the  two  sister  principalities.  At  the  same 
wo  an  ezoellent  post  of  observation  was  acquired  for  watching  the 
^ttitiide  of  Slay  patriots  in  the  adjacent  Austro- Hungarian  provinces 
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of  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  by  tHe  formation  of  what  is  practically  a 
new  military  frontier  beyond  their  border. 

The  policy  pursued  in  dealing  with  the  population  of  the  occupied 
provinces  was  in  fact  diametrically  opposed  to  the  hypocritical 
professions  of  Count  Andrassy.  The  first  object  of  Austria-Hungary 
was,  not  to  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  degrading  sway  of  the  Mahometan 
landlords,  but  as  long  as  possible  to  prolong  it.  For  a  moment  the 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Bosnian  Begs  seemed  to  make  this  policy 
impossible.  At  the  time  indeed  this  fanatical  outburst  dealt  a 
staggering  blow  to  the  Camarilla  and  their  designs.  But  those  who 
knew  Austria  foresaw  a  return  to  the  line  of  policy  originally 
decided  on.  A  purely  Catholic  policy  was  impossible,  the  Catholics 
forming  too  small  a  minority  of  the  population.  The  only  powerful 
allies  that  could  be  found  against  the  Serbian  majority  of  the 
Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian  population  must  inevitably  be  sought  in 
the  ranks  of  the  old  dominant  caste  of  Mahometans.  Hardly,  there- 
fore, had  the  armed  resistance  of  the  Begs  been  stamped  out  than  the 
Court  of  Vienna  reverted  to  their  original  designs,  and  an  outward 
symptom  of  this  was  seen  in  the  recall  of  General  Philippovich  and 
his  Catholic  Croatian  henchmen.  Tho  mot  d'ordre  was  given  in  the 
most  formal  way  to  the  new  administration  in  the  occupied  provinces 
to  acquire  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  goodwiU  of  the 
Mahometan  part  of  the  population.  Only  a  short  time  since  the 
Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  laying  down  certain  prinoiples  of  conduct 
for  one  of  his  new  official  agents,  made  use  of  these  words,  the 
literal  accuracy  of  which  I  guarantee.  "  The  Catholics,*'  said  the 
Austrian  Governor  of  Bosnia,  "  are  too  small  a  minority  for  us  to 
rely  upon ;  the  bulk  of  the  people  is  Serb,  but  the  Serbs  are  our 
mortal  enemies.  We  must  lean  upon  the  Turks  for  our  support " 
(Wir  miissen  uns  auf  den Tiirken  stiitzen).  "Austria,"  he  continued, 
"  has  plenty  of  other  nationalities,  why  should  she  not  have  a  Turkish 
nationality  as  well  under  her  rule  ?  "  The  full  purport  of  these 
words  will  be  understood  by  those  who  see  in  the  occupation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  only  the  prelude  to  a  larger  scheme,  by 
which  Austria  is  to  take  over  the  whole  Turkish  population  of  the 
western  peninsida,  and  use  it  as  a  means  to  defeat  the  national  aims 
of  the  Southern  Slavs,  and,  within  certain  limits,  of  the  Greeks  as 
well.  In  Bosnia,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  though  there  is  a 
considerable  Mahometan  element,  the  nationality  of  this  element  is 
still  Slav.  As  a  weapon  for  anti-Slavonic  policy  it  is  therefore  not 
entirely  to  be  relied  on.  The  genuine  Turkish  element  desired  by 
the  agents  of  the  Camarilla,  the  true  Ottomans,  have  yet  to  be 
gathered  to  the  Austrian  fold  from  regions  to  the  south  of  Bosnia. 

The  uprising  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  was  in  its  origin  mainly 
agrarian.     **  The  unhappy  condition  of  the  Bosnian  and  Serxego- 
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Tinian  Christians  is  caused  in  great  measure  by  the  nature  of  the 
rektions  subsisting  between  the  rural  population  and  the  landowners. 
Agrarian  difficulties  have  always  had  a  peculiarly  bitter  character  in 
countries  where  the  ruling  class  differs  in  religion  and  nationality 
from  the  bulk  of  the  labourers."  Such  are  the  words  used  by  Count 
Andrassy  himself  in  his  celebrated  "  Note."  "  There  are  too  many 
examples,"  he  continues,  "of  the  furious  conflicts  that  have  resulted 
torn  such  a  situation."  Most  true.  No  one,  we  here  see,  knew 
ketter  than  the  Austrian  Minister  himself  the  danger  of  **  such  a 
•ituation ; "  and  yet,  rather  than  lose  a  chance  of  securing  the  good 
•opiiiioii  of  this  same  Mahometan  ruling  caste,  the  Government  in 
whose  name  Count  Andrassy  spoke  has  failed  after  a  year  and  a 
hsM  of  "  occupation  "  to  strike  a  single  blow  at  this  root  of  all  evils, 
the  agrarian  relations  of  the  occupied  provinces.  On  the  first 
otablishment  of  the  new  administration  in  Bosnia,  the  Christian 
P^mlation  received  with  a  kind  of  stupor  the  announcement  that  the 
officers  of  the  Emperor  and  King  were  resolved  "  provisionally  "  to 
^iplwkl  with  the  might  of  their  bayonets  that  rotten  agrarian  system 
w  whose  overthrow  the  peasants  had  been  struggling  now  through 
™9e  long  years  of  misery,  and  which  they  had  fondly  dreamed  had 
wi  swept  away  for  ever.  This  movement  of  amazement  and 
''^iignation  was  followed  by  a  dogged  determination  on  the  part  of 
^  peasantry  that  the  edict  of  their  new  administration  should 
**ouun  a  dead  letter. 

The  chief  payment  made  by  the  rayahs  to  the  Mahometan  Begs 

^  the  trStina,  or  third  of  the  produce,  which  in  parts  of  the 

^^try  the  local  custom  of  the  ruling  caste  had  raised  to  one-half. 

ffco  oatrages  and  iniquities  which  attended  the  levying  of  this  due 

^  the  part  of  the  Mahometan  landlords  and  their  agents  were  one 

^the  main  causes  of  the  outbreak,  and,  if  any  class  of  landlords  had 

^^  forfeited   their  rights,  the  Mahometan  caste  in   Bosnia  and 

flersegovina  had  forfeited  theirs.     The  insurrection  had  put  an  end 

y  this  convenient  arrangement,  by  which  a  race  of  bloodthirsty  and 

'^^'oleiit  fanatics  lived  in  the  most  perfect  idleness  on  the  labour  of 

fte  Christian  bread-winners.     In  many  districts  the  peasantry  had 

^^  themselves  from  these  servile  bonds  by  armed  resistance.     In 

^er  parts,  and  to  the  number  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  they 

^  fled  from  across  the  borders  of  Christendom.     The  tr^tina  was 

^  every  rayah  of  the  province  the  very  badge  of  the  old  and  hateful 

^y^umy,  as  before  it  had  been  the  very  watchword  of  feudal  and 

^^kish  encroachment  on  the  old  common  holdings  of  the  free  Slav 

MQkilj  communities.      Allowing  then,  as  we  are  most  willing  to  do, 

that  the  new  administration  was  bound  to  secure  for  the  landlords 

^t  part  of  the  land  which  was  their  own  domain  and  to  which  the 

jiQttants  themselves  did  not  pretend  to  lay  a  claim,  it  was  in  the 
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highest  degree  impolitic^  even  proyisionally,  to  attempt  to  reinforce 
the  old  hateful  system  and  the  old  hateful  due,  with  its  old  HI- 
omened  name  and  all  its  old  associations  of  tyranny  still  clinging  to 
it.  The  Austrian  might  protest  as  much  as  he  liked  that  the  old 
system  was  only  provisionally  rehabilitated ;  the  Bosnian  peasant  saw 
in  this  attempt  nothing  but  a  fixed  design  on  the  part  of  his  new 
administrators  to  restore  the  "  Zulum,*'  the  "  yoke  " — the  rayah  ex- 
pression for  Turkish  rule — ^at  the  point  of  Austrian  bayonets. 

If  there  was  anything  that  could  confirm  the  Christian  population 
in  the  feeling  of  alarm  and  abhorrence  with  which  they  learnt  the 
intention  of  their  new  governors,  it  was  the  manner  in  which  the 
announcement  was  made  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
carry  it  out.  Of  the  spirit  indeed  in  which  they  might  expect  to 
be  treated  by  their  new  administrators  the  bulk  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  had  ample  experience 
during  three  years  of  exile  on  Austro-Hungarian  soil.  The  Austrian 
Government  has  taken  great  credit  to  itself  for  having  voted  con- 
siderable sums  for  the  relief  of  these  destitute  fugitives ;  but  the 
sums  themselves  were  miserably  inadequate  compared  with  the  need, 
and  the  administration  of  them  was  such  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  amount  never  reached  those  for  whom  they  were  nominally 
destined.  After  continued  experiences  of  the  condition  of  the 
refugees  during  the  three  years  of  their  exile,  after  visiting  them 
throughout  the  whole  extended  confines  along  which  their  misenUe 
colonies  were  scattered,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  official 
neglect  of  these  homeless  suppliants  as  atrocious.  The  callousness  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  officials  themselves  was  indescribable.  The 
Yienna  press  hushed  the  matter  up,  and  the  Austrian  Government 
actually  suppressed  dispatches  describing  the  horrible  condition  of 
the  refugees.  But  the  hideous  facts  remain  to  brand  the  administra- 
tion of  this  hybrid  monarchy  with  lasting  infamy.  The  number  of 
refugees  that  originally  crossed  the  Austro-Hungarian  border  was 
given  by  Count  Andrassy  himself  ^  as  over  200,000.  The  number 
of  those  finally  repatriated  appears  from  the  official  statistics  to 
have  been  102,000,  all  told.  Half  the  refugees  had  perished  of  j 
hunger,  exposure,  and  their  attendant  diseases  on  Austro-HungaiisQ  i 
soil. 

To  all  this  the  **  repatriation  '*  itself  was  the  fitting  seqneL  It 
was  carried  out  by  these  self-styled  missionaries  of  humanity  with 
every  conceivable  circimistance  of  barbarity.  To  support  my  state- 
ments with  a  single  example,  let  me  here  recall  an  account  I  sent  at 
the  time  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  the  way  in  which  the 
"repatriation  "  of  the  fugitives  was  eflFected  on  the  Lika  frontier  of 
Croatia.     At  a  moment  when  North  Bosnia  lay  beneath  the  snow, 

(1)  See  report  of  8th  Session  of  Congress  of  Berlin. 
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the  officials  of  the  yarious  towns  and  villages  of  the  Lika  regiment  of 
Cra£ii;ia  received  telegraphic  orders  from  Vienna  to  the  effect  that 
the  ^refugees  in  their  several  districts  were  to  be  driven  at  onco 
across  the  Bosnian  frontier,  where  they  would  be  received  by  other 
officials  who  were  to  dispatch  them  to  the  sites  of  their  former  home- 
Btectdfi.  For  all  provision  the  returning  Bosnians  were  provided,  the 
adiLlt^s  with  a  sum  equivalent  to  five  shillings,  the  children  with 
aboixt;  two  shillings  apiece. 

XTlie  weather  was  terrible.     The  snow  had  alternated  with  torrents 

of  irsiin,  which  had  swollen  the  streams  and  in  places  swept  away  tho 

loads.    But  the  officials  "  had  their  orders,"  and  no  delay,  not  even 

of  &  ^Jf  was  accorded  to  the  human  herd.     Women,  little  children, 

eld      men,  they  were  all  alike  driven  forth  from   their  miserable 

shfrl^erB ;  and  when  the  first  transport  arrived  at  the  frontier  village 

of  Hiapatz,  the  authorities  there,  who  had  had  no  warning  of  their 

irri^al,  had  made  no  preparations  to  receive  them.     A  friend  who 

WAtolied  their  arrival  here  over  Mount  Klek  told  me  that  they  looked 

BiOT^  like  skeletons  than  human  beings  even   then,  though  their 

joorney  was  but  half  done.    Between  this  and  the  village  last  on  the 

loute  he  observed  the  bodies  of  a  woman,  three  children,  and  an  old 

Buoi  lying  dead  and  apparently  frozen  on  the  road.    On  the  Bosnian 

frontier  these  unfortunates  were  kept  a  day  exposed  to  a  pouring 

niii^  attending  the  pleasure  of  a  '^  Bosnian  Commissary,"  a  new 

Auatrian  functionary,  who  did  not  appear ;  and  when  at  last  they 

were  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  first  detachment  reached  tho 

"oaxiian  town  of  Kulen  Vakup,  they  were  at  once  seized  upon  by  the 

A^^feo-Hungarian  functionaries,  and  made  to  attach  their  crosses  to 

*  document  binding  themselves  to  pay  all  the  old  imposts  that  they 

^^    paid  under  the  Turkish   rule,   and   first  and    foremost    the 

^'^^ina,  the  most  odious  of  them  aU.     Martial  law  was  further  pro- 

ctaxnied,  and  they  were  then  ferried  across  the  swollen  Unna  on  rafts 

*>  ix^ughly  put  together  that  several  fugitives  were  drowned  in  the 

P**^Bge.    Afler  this  they  were  ordered  off  to  find  the  sites  of  their 

"'^•^t  villages  as  best  they  might  under  the  snow. 

^id  space  permit,  I  might  accumulate  instance  after  instance  of 

"^    same  kind,  showing  the  utter  callousness  of  the  Austro-Hun- 

P^ian  officials  to  the  sufferings  of  their  new  subjects.     The  cruelty 

^   luing  the  misery  and  exhaustion  of  the  returning  rayahs  as  a 

'^^^W  to  extort  their  consent  to  the  most  hateful  of  the  old  imposts 

^■^^  only  be  adequately  realized  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 

^post  itself  was  to  be  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  very  Begs  who 

^^  destroyed  the  homes  and  every  earthly  possession  of  their 

A.\ifitiian  serfs,  and  whose  barbarous  cruelties  had  driven  them  panic- 

*bicken  across  the  frontier. 

The  winter  passed — a  winter  of  famine  and  incredible  misery, 
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during  whicli  the  returned  refugees,  huddled  together  In  rudely  con- 
structed styes  on  the  snow  plateaux  of  their  native  mountains, 
perished,  whole  families  together.  The  new  administration  professed 
to  establish  what  it  denominated  '^  Alimentations-bureaux/'  to 
distribute  food  to  the  starving  population.  But  its  one  consistent 
aim  was  to  cut  down  the  expenditure,  so  as  to  confront  opponents  of 
a  policy  of  annexation  with  a  surplus  in  the  Bosnian  budget  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  returned  refugees,  an  item  from  which  the 
revenue  could  gain  no  possible  profit,  were  thus  deliberately  sacrificed 
to  la  haute  politique.  The  relief  organization  broke  down  for  want  of 
funds,  and  so  short-sighted  was  the  Government  policy  that  seed-com 
sufiicient  to  avert  a  famine  in  the  ensuing  year  was  not  supphed. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  these  imaginary  relief  stations  I  found  the 
people  actually  starving,  and  at  a  distribution  at  Yakup,  at  which  I 
was  present,  I  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  fact  that  instead  of  the  three 
kreutzers  daily  which  the  Government  professed  to  dole  out  per  head 
to  the  starving  population,  the  Bosnians  only  received  one  kreutzer 
a  head — a  coin  less  than  a  farthing.  On  the  single  occasion  to 
which  I  refer  no  less  than  six  thousand  florins  were  abstracted  from 
the  amount  which  the  Government  officially  professed  to  be  dis- 
tributing. In  the  neighbouring  district,  that  of  Bihatch,  in  the 
course  of  two  months  seventy-seven  thousand  florins  were  in  the 
same  way  abstracted  from  the  nominal  allowance  made  to  people 
actually  dying  of  hunger. 

In  the  midst  of  this  misery  the  officials  received  the  order  from 
the  provincial  government  that  they  were  to  collect  the  knesei,  or 
village-elders,  and  compel  them  in  their  presence  to  make  contracts 
with  the  Begs  binding  themselves  and  their  fellow-villagers  to  pay 
them  the  tr^tina  dues  as  heretofore.  I  was  at  the  time  at  Knlen 
Vakup,  a  country  town  of  North- Western  Bosnia,  lying  on  the 
borders  of  the  mountain  district  occupied  during  the  last  three  years 
by  the  insurgent  rayahs.  On  the  arrival  of  the  representatives  of 
the  Christian  villages,  in  obedience  to  the  official  summons,  they 
were  admitted  in  small  batches  into  the  konak  of  the  SereshanerSy  a 
corps  of  Croatian  Grenzers  then  being  organized  into  a  kind  of 
gendarmerie  for  the  occupied  provinces.  The  knezes  found 
themselves  in  the  presence  of  the  Mudir,  a  Turk  kept  in  office 
by  the  Austrians,  and  the  head  of  the  gendarmerie,  who  read  the 
Government  proclamation  to  them.  In  this  they  were  told  that 
they  would  not  be  permitted  to  till  the  ground  till  they  had  made 
their  contract  with  the  Begs  and  Spahis.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
this  threat  of  starvation,  the  peasants  declared  with  one  accord  that 
they  would  never  again  pay  the  tr^tina  to  their  former  masters. 
To  begin  with,  they  objected,  they  had  nothing  to  give ;  they  had 
neither  seed-corn,  nor  implements,   nor  any  prospect  of  baring 
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sufficient  to  support  themselyes.  The  Begs  themselyes  had  burnt 
their  houses  and  laid  waste  their  fields,  and  were  they  to  trust  them 
again?  Never.  They  would  never  consent  to  bow  themselves  to 
the  yoke  of  the  ruffians  who  had  violated  their  women  wholesale. 
They  had  risen  to  free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  these  very  Begs, 
and  it  could  not  be  the  will  of  the  Czar  (the  Austrian  Emperor)  that 
they  should  continue  to  be  kmets.  They  declared  that  rather  than 
submit  they  woidd  fly  again  across  the  Austrian  frontier.  The 
officials  roared  at  them  and  bullied  them  in  the  true  German  Jack- 
in-office  style,  but  the  peasants  remained  firm.  They  were  ready  to 
make  contracts  with  the  Government,  and  to  pay  the  tithes  and  all 
other  imposts  claimed  by  the  Czar's  officers ;  but  submit  again  to  their 
Mahometan  lords — ^to  murderers,  ravishers,  the  destroyers  of  their 
homes — ^never ! 

As  they  went  out  there  was  a  grim  passage  in  the  street.  ^'  Well, 
will  you  pay  me  the  tr^tina  now  the  Czar  orders  it  P  "  asked  one  of 
the  Kulenovich  Begs  of  his  former  kmet.  ''Yes,  I'll  pay  you,'' 
answered  the  rayah  with  a  savage  grin.  ''  You  may  make  out  your 
contract  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  street  of  Yakup,  and  I'll  set  my 
mark  upon  it ;  but  if  ever  you  set  foot  in  my  house,  the  chopper  is 
aheady  sharpened  !  " 

The  Austro-Hungarian  authorities  chose  to  suppose  that  the  legal 
right  of  the  Begs  in  all  cases  to  the  whole  soil  is  indefeasible,  and 
should  therefore,  if  necessary,  be  enforced  by  their  bayonets.  This 
however  is  by  no  means  the  case.  Take  for  example  the  mountain 
district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kulen  Yakup,  and  notably  the  Yale 
of  Unnatz,  where  the  rayah  insurgents  succeeded  in  defying  their 
Mahometan  lords,  backed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
daring  three  years  of  civil  war.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century 
the  greater  part  of  the  land  there  belonged  to  the  orthodox  monastery 
of  Ennanja,  which  lies  in  this  district  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Unnatz  and  the  Unna,  and  what  dues  the  peasants  paid  were  paid  to 
their  own  monks.  In  1788,  however,  the  Begs  of  the  then  neigh- 
boaring  Mahometan  strongholds  of  Kulen  Yakup,  Petrovatz,  and 
Glamoshy  with  their  feudal  following,  overran  the  district,  burnt  the 
monastery,  and  coolly  divided  the  lands  among  themselves.  From 
that  day  down  to  the  late  outbreak  they  have  succeeded  in  exacting 
the  tr^tina  and  other  feudal  dues  and  services  from  the  rayahs  of 
Unnatz ;  but  it  may  well  be  asked  whether  an  act  of  usurpation 
violently  efiected  almost  within  the  memory  of  man  constitutes  an 
indefeasible  right,  especially  when,  as  in  this  instance,  it  has  been 
mooessfully  resisted  and  broken  in  the  most  recent  times.  Again, 
the  rayahs  have  in  many  places  reclaimed  waste  lands  that  belonged 
to  nobody  imless  they  were  the  State's.  Have  then  the  Begs  by 
preyious  acts  of  usurpation  acquired  a  right  to  this  as  well  P     The 
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Austrian  GoTernment  bids  the  rayahs  pay  the  Begs  their  legal  daes; 
the  rayahs  in  many  instances  reply,  "  Their  dues  are  not  legal ;  let 
the  Begs  first  proTe  their  right."  To  force  those  who  take  up  this 
position  to  sign  away  their  rightful  counter-claims  by  attaching  their 
signature  to  contracts  recognizing  the  pretensions  of  the  Begs  is  an 
act  of  flagrant  injustice. 

The  impolicy  of  this  attempt  to  coerce  the  peasant  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated.  It  might  have  been  possible  perhaps  for  the  new 
administration  to  have  won  oyer  to  its  interest  at  least  the  CSaikolic 
element  among  the  rayahs.  But  the  haste  of  the  authorities  to  sacri- 
fice all  peasants  alike  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  ruling  caste  effectually 
alienates  even  this  possible  source  of  support.  It  has  had  an  effect 
too  beyond  the  borders  of  Bosnia,  among  the  kindred  peasants  of 
Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  who  feel  a  close  solidarity  of  interest  with 
their  Bosnian  brothers.  On  the  Austrian  side  of  the  border  it  has 
set  forces  at  work  of  whose  very  existence  the  upper  administratiTe 
world  seems  to  haye  no  conception,  but  with  which  it  may  one  day 
come  in  contact,  in  a  manner  in  which  it  little  expects. 

But  perhaps  the  impolicy  of  the  attitude  adopted  by  the  new 
administration  on  the  agrarian  question  is  shown  most  condnsiTely 
by  the  absolute  failure  to  conciliate  the  very  class  that  it  was  intended 
to  win  over  to  its  interest.  The  threat  of  the  rayah  peasant  to  Us 
former  lord  was  no  imaginary  one.  Even  where  the  contracts  haye 
been  squeezed  out  of  the  peasantry  by  the  screw  of  starvation,  the 
peasants  have  acquiesced  only  because  they  knew  that  paper  bonds 
wrung  from  them  in  such  a  manner  were  in  themselYes  absolntdy 
wortUess,  and  further,  that  no  Mahometan  landlord  would  eyer  again 
dare  to  set  foot  in  their  yillages  and  exact  his  dues.  Several  Bep 
have  confessed  to  me  that  they  dare  not  do  so.  Why  then 
should  they  be  grateful  for  a  boon  which  cannot  benefit  themP  The 
idea  of  the  Austrian  administration  that  it  could  win  over  the  old 
Mahometan  ruling  caste  by  measures  such  as  these  is  of  all  their 
delusions  the  most  ill-founded.  The  Begs  are  Irreconcilables.  They 
will  never  forgive  the  Swabian  for  substituting  his  yoke  for  their 
own ;  they  will  never  cease  to  nurse  their  blood  feud  against  the 
henchmen  of  Philippovich.  The  amount  of  success  that  attended 
their  almost  hap-hazard  resistance  to  the  army  of  occupation  inspires 
them  still  with  the  hope  of  successful  insurrection  whenever  the  anns 
of  Austria  are  occupied  elsewhere.  That  being  the  case,  they  Tiew 
each  fresh  concession  made  to  them  by  the  new  administration  as  bo 
many  signs  of  weakness  and  fear.  To  farce  mq/eure  overwhelming 
and  irresistible,  to  force  mqjeure  which  seemed  to  represent  the 
immutable  decree  of  Kismet,  they  might  have  bowed  their  heads  for 
ever ;  but  they  obstinately  refuse  to  look  upon  Austria  as  destiny  in 
any  form.    If  there  is  one  obstacle  more  fatal  than  another  to  the 
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"mission  "  of  Austria  among  the  peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  it 
is  that  the  empire  of  the  Hapshurgs  has  lost,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
the  prestige  of  eternity.  The  transitory  and  artificial  character  of 
the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  is  realized  by  none  more  fully  than 
by  the  former  ruling  caste  of  Bosnia.  "  When  Russia  declared  war, 
I  knew  it  was  all  up  with  xxs"  remarked  to  me  one  of  the  Yakup 
B^  familiarly  known  as  ''  fat  Alaj  ; "  "  but  as  to  the  Austrians  and 
iheir  paper  rags'' — ^he  thus  ungratefully  alluded  to  the  yery  tr^tina 
(xmtracts  that  the  officials  were  trying  to  screw  out  of  the  rayahs  for 
the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  order — "  as  to  the  Austrians  and  their 
paper  rags,  why/'  said  the  old  gentleman,  raising  his  chibouk, 
"  they're  not  worth  this  pipe  of  tobacco !  I  give  'em  ten  years  and  a 
ng  emperor  to  goyem  them." 

In  fine,  the  agrarian  question  in  the  occupied  proyinces  has  been 
meddled  with  in  a  way  to  rouse  the  animosity  of  all  classes  of  the 
population,  and  after  all  has  been  left  unsettled.  The  Austrian 
Ooyenmient^  through  its  multifarious  agencies  in  the  proyinces,  has 
been  for  years  in  possession  of  exhaustiye  information  as  to  the  land 
tenure  and  the  relations  between  Mahometan  landlord  and  Austrian 
serfs  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegoyina.  There  is  considerable  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  occupation  of  the  two  Turkish  proyinces  was 
d^nitely  resolyed  on  by  the  Camarilla  of  Vienna  as  early  as  1869. 
In  that  year  Oount  Andrassy,  the  prime  moyer  in  the  whole  matter, 
hsd  ah^Mly  alarmed  the  Sublime  Porte  by  talking  of  the  old  claims 
of  the  Crown  of  Stephen  on  the  former  Bosnian  kingdom.  The  insur- 
rection in  the  two  proyinces  had  dragged  on  for  three  years  before 
Austria-Hungary  made  her  appearance  on  the  scene  i{i  the  character 
of  European  mandatory.  The  Cabinet  of  Vienna  had  therefore,  in 
any  case,  had  ample  time  as  well  as  ample  means  to  elaborate,  pre- 
Tioos  to  the  occupation,  any  of  the  remedies  for  the  existing  eyils  which 
European  experience  might  suggest.  That  they  had  not  done  so, 
that  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  occupation  they  had  not  so  much  as 
attempted  a  remedy,  is  surely  a  glaring  proof  of  the  incompetence  of 
the  dual  monarchy  to  carry  out  the  mission  on'^which  its  chief 
statesman  entered  with  so  light  a  heart.  ''It  is  true,"  admits  the 
Common  Minister  in  his  recent  expos^  of  the  state  of  Bosnia  under 
Austro-Hungarian  administration,  ''  that  the  agrarian  question  has 
not  been  defiiiitely  regulated,  but  at  least  a  modus  vivendi  between 
the  landlords  and  their  former  serfs  has  been  found."  How  many 
landlords  and  how  many  serfs  would  prefer  to  call  it  a  modus 
moriendi! 

At  the  moment  in  which  I  write  this,  many  of  the  most  inde- 
pendent spirits  in  the  country,  rather  than  submit  to  pay  the  Turks 
their  tretina  dues,  haye  taken  to  the  moiintains.  The  most  warlike 
district  of  Herzegoyina^  the  country  which  was  the  yery  focus  of  the 
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uprising  against  the  Turks,  is  at  the  present  moment  the  scene  of  a 
kind  of  passive  insurrection  against  the  Austrians.    Insurgent  camps 
have  maintained  themselves  in  the  central  ranges  of  Herzegovina 
since  last  summer,  and  fresh  bands  are  forming  even  now.     It  is  tlie 
old  Haiduk  curse  of  Turkish  days  revived  by  Austrian  maladminis- 
tration.     These  gentry  of  the  forest  mountain  maintain  themselyes 
by  lifting  the  cattle  of  their  neighbours.     They  are  not  numerous, 
one  camp   containing    to   my  knowledge   only   102   warriors,  but 
they  are  all  picked  men,  and  in  occasional  brushes   the  Austrians 
have  already  had  occasion  to  learn  their  prowess.     This  guerrilla 
movement  is  one  of  the  most  serious  symptoms  of  the  present  situa- 
tion :  on  the  one  hand  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
regular  forces  to  crush  it  altogether  in  the  mountain  fastnesses; 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  hopeless  for  such  small  scattered 
bands  to  achieve  any  decisive  success  against  the  forces  of  a  great 
empire.     Yet  when  I  recently  remonstrated  with  a  Haiduk  partisan 
on  the  futility  of  such  a  struggle,  his  reply  was  ready.      "  It  is  at 
least  a  continued  protest  against  Austrian  rule.     Our  numbers,  it  is 
true,  are  small,  but  we  do  not  wish  them  to  be  larger.     If  the  proper 
moment  came,  we  should  have  as  many  thousands  as  we  have  tens. 
When  the  call  comes,  Herzegovina  will  rise  as  one  man." 

Were  the  discontent  confined  to  the  purely  agrarian  issue,  the 
situation  would  be  serious  enough,  but  there  are  other  causes  of  dis- 
affection of  a  character  as  grave,  and  more  likely  to  be  lasting.  The 
new  administration  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  attempt  some  solution 
of  the  agrarian  difficulty,  but  there  is  unfortunately  no  prospect 
whatever  of  its  seriously  modifying  the  attitude  it  has  adopted 
towards  the  Serbian  element  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the  Bosnian 
and  Herzegovinian  population.  This  element  is  the  "  head  of  the 
Slavonic  serpent,'^  which,  as  the  Hungarian  Minister-President  let 
out,  the  troops  and  officials  of  the  dual  monarchy  were  come  to 
stamp  upon.  Of  the  Austro-Hungarian  tender  mercies  the  Serhs 
had  already  had  something  more  than  a  foretaste  previous  to  the 
occupation.  Of  their  number  were  the  great  majority  of  the  Bosnian 
refugees ;  and  they  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  believing  that  the 
hospitality  which  provided  something  like  half  their  number  with 
six  feet  of  Austro-Hungarian  soil  had  been  deliberately  planned  to 
thin  down  their  serpent  brood.  It  is  indeed  no  unreasoning  instinct 
which  leads  the  new  administrators  of  Bosnia  to  distrust  this 
element.  In  all  these  countries  of  Western  Ulyria,  the  Serbs— the 
Slavs,  that  is,  who  either  belong  to  the  Orthodox  Church  or  who 
sink  their  creed  in  Serbian  patriotism — are  the  only  truly  national 
element,  the  element  which  holds  in  its  hands  beyond  all  contesta- 
tion the  future  of  these  lands.  A  thousand  national  lays  keep  alive 
among  this  people  to  this  day  the  memories  of  the  national  South 
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SlaTonic  Empire  of  tHeir  Czar,  Stephen  Doshan,  an  Empire  which 
stretched  itself  in  one  direction  oyer  Macedonia  and  Albania,  and  in  the 
other  took  in  large  tracts  of  the  southern  provinces  of  modem  Austria. 
It  was  these  "  Gbeat  Serbian  "  aspirations  that  the  Generals  of  the 
Austrian  Camarilla  and  the  official  tools  of  Af .  Tisza  entered  Bosnia 
to  dash  for  eyer.     This  was  the  one  point  on  which  all  the  pro- 
pagandists of  the  new  counter-reyolution  were  thoroughly  agreed. 
"The  Serbs,"  remarked  the  Austro-Hungarian  Governor  of  Bosnia, 
"are  our  mortal  enemies,"  and  he  had  reason.    Nothing  will  ever 
reconcile  the  Serbs  to  Austro-Hungarian  rule.     In  the  Banat  and 
Slayonia  they  have  tried  that  rule.     They  settled  in  those  parts  of 
the  Hapsburg  dominions  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  who  had  raised  them  against  the  Turks  in  1689.     They 
were  guaranteed  in  the  most  solemn  manner  their  national  laws, 
their  national  assembly,  the  right  to  elect  their  Yoivodes  or  Princes, 
and  the  freedom  of  their  national  church.     Since  that  date  the 
compact  has  been  kept  only  on  one  side.     The  Serbs  have  shed  their 
blood  for  the  Hapsburgs  on  a  score  of  battle-fields.     The   Haps- 
bnrgs  have  again  and  again  broken  their  faith.     They  began  by 
imprisoning  the  Serbian  Yoivode  to  whose  sword  they  owed  the  safe 
possession  of  their  own  provinces ;  they  next  suppressed  his  office, 
and,  after  infringing  in  every  possible  way  the  religious  as  well  as 
the  civil  liberties  of  their  Serbian  subjects,  they  have  ended  by  hand- 
ing them  over,  their  ancient  charters  torn  to  shreds,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Magyars,  the  mortal  enemies  of  the  Serbian  race.    To 
those  acquainted  with  that  long  tale  of  perfidy   and  oppression 
which  began  with  the  imprisonment  of  the  Yoivode  Brankovich, 
and  which  has  found  its  latest  manifestation  in  our  day  in  the  im» 
prisonment  of  the  patriot  Miletich,  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that 
abhorrence  of  Austrian  rule  and  absolute  distrust  of  Hapsburg 
promises  have  become  with  the  whole  Serbian  people  part  and  parcel 
of  the  national  instinct  of  self-preservation. 

It  is  precisely  this  strong  national  feeling  of  the  whole  Serbian 
population  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  passionately  anti- Austrian, 
that  the  agents  of  the  dual  monarchy  have  set  themselves  the  im- 
possible task  of  stamping  out.  The  spirit  indeed  with  which  the 
Austrian  officials  have  to  deal  is  one  which  in  its  intensity  is- 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  those  schooled  in  the  Laodicean 
atmosphere  of  the  great  police  state.  Among  the  Serbs  the  whole 
being  of  the  people  is  concentrated  in  these  aspirations  after  national 
unity.  The  spirit  of  nationality  has  become  to  them  more  than  a 
political  conviction :  it  is  a  religion,  almost  a  fanaticism.  In  these 
whole  regions  it  has  so  far  ousted  religion  itself  as  to  leave  it  only  a 
ficeondary  place  as  the  humble  handmaid  of  nationality.  It  has 
survived  four  centuries  of  Turkish  tyranny,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
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succumb  now  to  the  organized  hypocrisy  of  Austria-Hungary.  It 
bases  itself  on  what  has  ever  been  to  all  noble  minds  the  Tery 
foundation  of  human  liberty — the  right  of  a  people  to  choose  its 
own  governors  and  direct  its  destinies.  As  I  wrote  on  the  eve  of 
Austrian  occupation,  when  the  anti-Serbian  policy  was  about  to 
inaugurate  its  reign ;  as  I  repeated  when  the  occupation  had  taken 
place,  and  the  real  intention  of  the  new  administrators  had  revealed 
itself;  so,  after  a  year  and  a  half  of  this  profoundly  alien  role,  I 
venture  to  reiterate :  [the  artificial  government  of  a  monarchy 
which  cannot  even  call  itself  by  a  single  name,  is  powerless  against 
a  nationality  which  has  its  stronghold  in  the  hearts  of  peoples 
striving  after  union.  No  diplomatic  jugglery,  no  constitutional 
makeshift^  no  show  of  military^might,  no  laws,  no  police  regulations, 
can  avail  such  a  government  to  crush  out  a  nationality  which  finds 
the  best  propaganda,  not  in  Jesuit  intrigues,  not  in  an  anti-national 
system  of  education  and  an  inspired  press,  but  in  a  thousand  heroic 
lays  and  on  the  strings  of  the  Serbian  lyre. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  for  one  moment  to  be  expected  that  officials 
whose  political  ideal  is  government  by  machinery,  and  diplomatiflts 
who  regard  peoples  as  mere  pawns  wherewith  to  display  their  skill  on 
the  European  chessboard,  should  admit  truths  like  these  till  the 
mene,  tekel  flashes  upon  them  from  the.  palace  walL  The  new 
administration  in  Bosnia  has  set  to  work  with  a  will  to  put  down  the 
Serb  nationality.  The  very  word  "  Serb,"  with  which  the  Tork 
himself  disdained  to  quarrel,  is  now  officially  tabooed.  The  national 
alphabet  itself  is  discarded.  The  Serbian  or  Cyrillian  characters, 
used  here  by  Mahometan  Slavs  as  well  as  by  the  Orthodox,  fonn  a 
phonetic  alphabet  admirably  adapted  to  every  exigency  of  the  Ian- 
guage.  To  any  one  acquainted  with  Greek  it  may  be  acquired  in 
half  an  hour's  study ;  and  this  alone  gives  it  a  special  aptitude  in 
lands  which  must  at  no  remote  period  be  again  bordered  by  Greek 
civilization.  Except  with  a  few  Latins  here  and  there,  it  is  univenal 
among  the  Slavs  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula ;  but  its  higher  value  to 
the  population  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  substantially  identical  with 
the  Russian  characters.  Russia  stands  and  must  stand  at  the  head 
of  Slavonic  civilization,  and  everything  which  tends  to  facilitate  the 
peaceful  influence  of  her  literature  and  her  daily  developing  scienoe 
among  the  still  semi-barbarous  Southern  Slavs  must  be  a  gain  for 
European  civilization  as  a  whole.  Englishmen  most  opposed  to  the 
political  advance  of  Russia  in  South-Eastem  Europe  may  yet  hail 
the  spread  of  the  legitimate  influence  of  her  literary  men  and  her 
scientific  discoveries,  from  whom  even  Germany  is  learning  dailji 
among  the  ex-rayahs  of  the  Turk.  We  may  even  be  allowed  to  aee 
in  such  a  spread  of  civilized  influence  a  certain  guarantee  against 
political  absorption,  since  the  autocracy  of  the  Ozar  is  ultimately 
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weakened  by  every  work  of  genins  produced  by  bis  subjects.  But 
the  supremely  artificial  government  of  Austria  sbudders  even  at  tbe 
moral  influence  of  the  great  Slavonic  state.  The  native  alphabet 
dear  to  the  Serb,  if  only  for  its  religious  and  historical  associations, 
and  tolerated  by  the  less  pettily  vexations  Turk,  is  now  banished,  or 
in  the  course  of  banishment,^  from  the  schools]  and  public  offices  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Austrian  officials  seem  to  share  a 
belief,  diligently  instilled  into  their  flock  by  some  of  the  most 
bigoted  of  the  Latin  priesthood,  that  the  Cyrillian  characters  are  an 
inyention  of  the  devil.  In  Bosnian  towns,  as  a  kind  of  gratuitous 
insult  to  the  population,  street  names  are  now  stuck  up  in  Boman 
characters  unintelligible  to  the  citizens,  and  as  a  further  provocation 
to  the  national  feeling,  they  are  often  written  in  Oerman.  But 
these  mere  trifling  details  are  simple  straws  that  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  This  pedagogic  persecution  would  find  its  parallel  if 
some  future  ''occupants"  of  the  French-speaking  cantons  of 
Switzerland  were  to  compel  the  children  henceforward  to  make  use 
of  the  Qreek  alphabet  so  as  to  shield  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
hanefiil  influence  of  French  literature. 

Not  only  is  the  national  character  banished  firom  the  schools,  but 
the  whole  scheme  of  education  has  been  devised  as  £Etr  as  possible  to 
subserve  the  denationalizing  propaganda  of  the  Austrian  counter- 
revolution. At  Serajevo,  the  capital  of  Bosnia,  a  new  high  school  was 
recently  established  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  It  was 
ostentatiously  tmsectarian.  In  the  scheme  of  studies  appeared  even 
Arabic  and  Persian,  though  the  candid  author  of  this  individual 
flourish  privately  admitted  that  it  was  introduced  merely  as  ''a 
decoy  duck'' — such  was  his  expression — ^for  the  Turks,  and  that  it 
never  was  intended  to  have  more  than  a  paper  existence.  Finally, 
negotiations  were  opened  with  a  professor  in  the  Gymnasium  at 
Bagusa  to  undertake  the  office  of  School  Director  for  Bosnia.  The 
professor  undertook  the  journey  to  Serajevo,  where  he  found  his  own 
liberal  views  most  unacceptable.  Next  he  was  summoned  to  consult 
with  the  Bosnian  Commission  sitting  at  Vienna.  There,  to  his 
astonishment,  he  found  that,  instead  of  introducing  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  education  for  the  whole  of  the  province,  it  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  Government  that  the  school  system  should  be  regulated 
by  the  military  governor  of  Bosnia  by  special  decree  {VerordnungB- 
ftme)  as  it  best  suited  the  denationalizing  tactics  in  different  parts  of 
the  province ;  that,  while  the  national  alphabet  was  to  be  excluded 
from  the  schools,  Gtorman  was  everywhere  to  be  obligatory ;  and, 
finally,  that  masters  were  to  be  corporals  in  the  army.  The  Bosnian 
m  left  him  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  anti-Serbian  spirit  in 


(1)  I  make  this  daliberata  statement  with  the  fall  knowledge  that  the  oflBdal  Bo^pian 
pcp«  ii  itiil  pnhliahed  in  a  triple  Gtannan,  Serh,  and  Croatian  form. 
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which,  as  director,  he  would  be  expected  to  control  those  under  lum. 
The  professor,  though  not  of  Orthodox  Serb  belief,  was  a  sincere 
Slay  patriot,  and  refused  to  do  the  dirty  work  required  of  him, 
though  he  was  far  from  being  a  rich  man,  and  they  offered  to  raise 
the  promised  stipend. 

Doubtless  a  more  pliant  tool  will  soon  be  found,  and  meanwhile 
the  anti-national  system  of  education  is  already  beginning  its  career. 
In  Trebinje,  for  instance,  a  small  Herzegovinian  town  afew  miles  inland 
from  Bagusa — Bagusa  the  yery  spot  where  Italian  culture  has  borne 
its  fairest  fruits  on  the  Eastern  Adriatic  shore,  where  the  population 
speaks  Italian  when  it  does  not  speak  Slay,  and  where  Italian  is 
the  language  required  for  all  commercial  enterprise — ^the  commandant 
set  up  a  school  for  sole  instruction  in  the  German  language,  which  is 
alsolutely  imknown  in  those  regions  except  to  a  few  officials  and 
soldiers  I  Where  history  is  taught,  the  history  of  the  Serbian  people 
is  rigorously  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  little  Serbs,  and  ihe 
few  natiye  schoolmasters  who  are  competent  to  take  charge  of 
schools  are  refused  employment  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  they  are  Serbs.  No  wonder  then  that  the  people  atubbomly 
refuse  to  accept  the  denationalizing  education  that  the  Austrian 
administration  would  proyide  them  with.  The  schools,  when  set  np, 
remain  unfrequented,  and  the  crooked  propaganda  of  Vienna  serres 
as  effectually  to  perpetuate  the  dark  ignorance  of  the  population  as 
did  the  contemptuous  neglect  of  the  Turks. 

Were  Austria-Hungary  a  real  state,  like  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Italy — a  state,  that  is,  backed  by  an  united  people — it  is  conceiTable 
that  a  repressiye  policy  carried  out  with  an  iron  hand,  a  single  pur- 
pose, might  achieye  at  least  some  temporary  success.  As  it  is  how- 
eyer  the  administration  of  the  occupied  proyinces  reflects  only  too 
faithfully  the  internal  diyisions  of  the  Empire.  It  is  true  that  in  the 
general  anti-Serbian  character  of  the  measures  to  be  introduced  all 
the  yarious  agents  of  the  administration  are  agreed;  but  each 
manages  none  the  less  to  place  his  own  indiyidual  interpretation  on 
eyery  successiye  ordinance  that  emanates  from  the  central  power, 
as  he  reads  it  by  the  light  of  the  particular  aspirations  of  his  own 
nationality.  The  relations  of  all  authorities  in  the  proyince  being 
still  ill-regulated  and  anomalous  in  the  extreme,  it  results  that  amidst 
the  general  chaos  eyery  official  is  practically  a  petty  autocrat  in  his 
own  district,  so  that  these  conflicting  political  tendencies  have  the 
freest  play.  The  German  officials  naturally  promote  Germanization 
in  eyery  ayailable  form.  The  Magyars  would  drill  their  new  Slay 
subjects  into  terrified  obedience.  The  Roman  Catholic  Croats,  though 
Slays,  are  bitterly  anti-Serbian,  and  by  their  Latinizing  innoyatioDS,  as 
well  as  by  airing  in  season  and  out  of  season  their  scheme  of  a  Great 
Croatia — the  pet  Utopia  of  the  AgramUniyersity — ^which  shall  include 
Sosnia  as  well  as  the  Triune  Kingdom  in  its  limits,  haye  contributed 
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more  than  any  other  class  of  officials  to  tlie  general  discontent.  To 
add  to  the  confusion,  the  officials  who  represent  these  different 
nationalities  are  at  daggers  drawn  among  themselves,  and  even  the 
Govenior  of  Bosnia  and  his  Adlatus  in  Herzegoyina  have  been  each 
cndeaTooring  to  undo  the  other's  work. 

Many  of  the  officials  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the 

country.  Most  of  them  hold  the  people  in  absolute  contempt,  and  treat 

them  Uke  cattle.     The  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  natives  are 

violated,  as  much  from  want  of  knowledge  as  from  a  sublime  indifEer- 

^nce  to  their  existence.     Not  a  day  passes  but  some  fresh  wound  is 

inflicted  on  the  susceptibilities  of  tiie  population.     To  take  the  single 

instance  of  the  Herzegovinian  town  of  Trebinje,  within  a  few  miles 

of  which  I  reside.     The  commandant  there,  whose  inability  to  make 

iiimself  intelligible  to  the  natives  belies  an  otherwise  Slavonic  name, 

lias  sacceeded  in  embittering,  in  the  most  impartial  way,  all  classes 

of  the  citizens.     One  day  the  fancy  took  him  of  improving  the  town 

by  widening  the  main  street ;  with  military  precision  he  threw  down 

the  two  existing  rows  of  houses,  and  refused  all  compensation  to  the 

proprietors.     As  a  farther  embellishment,  he  ordered  the]  soldiers  to 

convert  the  cemetery  outside  the  town  into  a  public  garden.     The 

improvement  went  on  with  a  vengeance ;  the  bones  and  turbaned 

tombstones  of  true  believers  were  soon  tossed  hither  and  thither  by 

the  Giaour  soldiers,  and  the  fury  of  the  Turks  may  be  imagined. 

A  Serb  merchant  from  Ragusa  bmlt  a  large  house  outside  the  town 

on  a  plot  of  land  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose,  and  sur- 

loonded  it  vrith  a  garden  waU.     When  the  whole  was  finished,  the 

commandant  sunmioned  the  too-enterprising  settler  to  his  presence, 

and  ordered  him  in  the  roughest  manner  to  pull  down  the  wall  and 

set  up  iron  railings  in  its  place.     The  poor  man  pleaded  the  expense, 

and  demanded  the  reason  of  such  an  extraordinary  order.     The 

martinet  refused  to  give  any  reason.    The  Serb  threatened  to  appeal 

to  the  higher  powers.     "Appeal  if  you  like,"  replied  the  petty 

tyrant,  "but  it  will  take  you  at  least  six  months  to  get  my  order 

cancelled,  and  meanwhile  I  shall  close  your  house  and  shop."    But 

pages  might  be  filled  with  similar  incidents  from  this  single  town. 

The  last  petty  piece  of  tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  conmiandant  has 

been  an  order  forbidding  the  citizens  to  play  the    "guzla,"  the 

national  lyre,  to  whose  strains  the  Serbs  have  been  wont  to  sing 

their  epic  lays  through  four  centuries  of  Turlrish  rule.     I  have  not 

yet  learnt  that  the  commandant  has  banished  the  Serbian  fairies  from 

the  haunted  glens  of  the  neighbouring  moimtains. 

From  the  Austrian  point  of  view  such  acts  will  be  leniently 
spoken  of  as  the  trap  de  ziie  of  individual  officials  who  overact  their 
parts.  No  doubt  they  do,  but  who  gave  them  their  cue?  The 
overweening  conduct  of  individual  agents  is  not  the  real  source  of 
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the  evil;  it  is  only  one  amongst  its  many  external  symptoms. 
It  is  the  whole  system  which  is  to  blame.  If  individuals  fail,  it  is 
that  the  whole  political  aim  of  the  Austrian,  government  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  is  one  that  never  can  be  realized.  The  hopelessness 
of  the  Austrian  position  in  the  occupied  provinces  lies  in  the  fact  tliat 
no  single  line  of  policy  that  offers  a  prospect  of  success  is  open  to 
the  new  administration.  They  cannot  conciliate  the  Mahometans; 
they  cannot  crush  the  Serbs ;  they  do  not  dare  to  give  even  that 
air  of  stobiKty  for  their  undertakings  which  might  be  gained  by 
annexation.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not  sure  of  the  attitude  of 
certain  foreign  powers  in  such  an  eventuality ;  but  what  weighs  mih. 
the  dual  government  still  more,  they  do  not  know  to  which  half  of 
their  divided  monarchy  the  provinces  should  belong.  The  dominant 
caste,  German  and  Magyar,  in  Gis-  and  Trans-Leithania  sees  that  the 
addition  of  a  new  Slav  population  must  be  fatal  to  their  already 
tottering  hegemony.  They  dare  not  give  the  provinces  self-gOTem- 
ment ;  for  the  population  being  hostile  to  their  Austrian  adminis- 
trators, self-government  would  only  be  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Hapsburg  monarchy.  They  cannot  even  leaTO 
the  provinces  for  which  their  blood  and  treasure  have  been  poured 
out.  They  find  themselves  in  an  impasse,  unable  to  advance  or  retreat, 
and  have  recourse  to  their  natural  expedient,  the  "  Promsorium"  Wii 
what  is  practically  martial  law. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  civil  militarism,  if  we  may 
thus  characterize  the  actual  administration  in  the  occupied  provinces, 
is  an  engine  of  political  corruption  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
fain  carry  out  the  new  Austrian  counter-revolution  in  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula.  Of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Austrian  officials 
treat  popular  representation,  a  flagrant  example  has  come  under  my 
noticQ  even  while  writing  these  lines.  The  failure  to  supply  the 
population  with  seed  com  has,  as  a  natural  consequence,  burdened 
the  Government  this  winter  with  a  starving  population  in  the  more 
sterile  districts  of  Herzegovina.  A  small  allowance  of  com  had 
therefore  to  be  meted  out  to  the  people.  The  amount,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  in  itself  inadequate  to  the  need ;  but  in  the  middle 
of  winter  and  the  height  of  the  distress,  the  officials  were  stricken 
with  a  sudden  economy,  and  struck  two  thousand  persons  in  the  district 
of  Bilekia  alone  off  the  relief  list.  The  people  in  despair  chose  four 
deputies,  two  Mahometans  and  two  Serbs,  to  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment against  this  decision,  and  if  possible  to  make  known  to  the 
Emperor  himself  that  they  were  dying  of  hunger.  At  Bilekia, 
where  the  Austrians  have  established  a  telegraph  station,  the  dele- 
gates of  the  people  attempted  to  telegraph  their  humble  petition  to 
Vienna.  The  dispatch  was  at  once  seized  and  confiscated  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  never  went  beyond  the  office.     The  delegates 
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then  determined  to  cross  the  Dalmatian  frontier,  and  renew  their 
attempt  to  commnnicate  their  urgent  needs  from  Ragnsa,  a  town 
which  they  imagined  to  be  under  a  comparatiTely  constitutional 
regime.  Two  of  them  arrived  accordingly  for  this  purpose ;  but,  on 
attempting  to  enter  the  town,  these  peoples-representatiyes  were 
pounced  on  by  Austrian  gendarmes,  their  petition  was  torn  from 
them,  and,  so  far  from  being  allowed  to  teleg^ph  their  grievances  to 
Yiemia,  they  were  clapped  into  gaol,  and  finally  sent  back  to  the 
military  authorities  of  Herzegovina  under  arrest.  Such  is  the  manner 
in  which  Austria-Hungary  proceeds  with  the  political  education  of 
her  new  subjects. 

Had  Austria-Hungary  set  about  the  task  of  occupying  Bosnia,  as 
some  had  hoped,  in  the  spirit  in  which  one  free  people  breaks  the 
bonds  that  shackle  another ;  had  she  shown  herself  ready,  without  any 
reservations  of  her  dark  policy  and  imperial  egotism,  to  work  for  the 
good  of  her  new  clients ;  had  she  come  mainly  to  fulfil  the  functions  of 
just  stewardship,  and  having  restored  the  Provinces  to  order  to  resign 
them  to  liberty,  I  will  not  say  that  Bosnia  and  other  Principalities 
with  it  might  not  have  attached  themselves  to  some  confederation 
of  the  future  in  which  Austria  in  an  altered  form  might  have  main- 
tained a  prerogative  position.  But  it  was  not  in  the  artificial  monarchy 
of  the  Hapsburgs  to  show  itself  in  a  character  like  this.  The 
Austrian  occupation  indeed  has  not  been  without  its  benefits ;  the 
pity  is  that  Austrian  administrators,  while  giving  with  one  hand, 
have  taken  away  with  the  other.  They  have  overthrown  for  ever 
the  tyranny  of  pashas  and  kaimakams,  but  they  have  imposed  in  it» 
stead  the  arbitrary  rule  of  an  alien  bureaucracy  and  soldiery.  They 
have  abrogated  the  old  iniquitous  system  of  tax-farming,  but  they  have 
wrong  more  taxes  from  provinces  half  ruined  by  a  civil  war  than  the 
Turks  did  in  the  period  which  preceded  it.  They  have  removed  the 
religious  disabilities  that  weighed  upon  the  rayah,  but  they  have 
sabstituted  an  anti-national  persecution  felt  more  keenly  by  the 
Serlnan  bulk  of  the  population  than  ever  was  the  contemptuous 
bigotry  of  the  Mahometan  caste.  They  have  put  an  end  for  ever  to 
the  wholesale  murder  and  outrage  of  a  reign  of  terror,  but  they  have 
brought  with  them  the  slow  and  subtle  poison  that  exhales  from  their 
own  political  corruption. 

Yet  there  is  one  sense  in  which  the  Occupation  may  be  said  to 
hare  succeeded.  Austria-Hungary  entered  Bosnia  to  set  a  term  to 
the  mortal  discord  of  contending  creeds  and  castes.  She  has  accom- 
plished her  mission,  but  at  her  own  expense.  Eighteen  months  of 
her  alien  rule,  her  petty  oppression,  and  administrative  anarchy,  has 
had  the  effect  of  uniting  aU  classes  of  the  population,  Mahometan, 
Serb,  and  Latin,  in  common  antagonism  to  herself.  It  is  a  remarkable 
lict  that  in  the  small  insurgent  camps  already  formed  in  the  ranges 
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of  Central  Herzegovina,  and  which  will  ultimately  constitute  the 
nucleus  of  a  larger  movement,  Mahometan  and  Christian  have  banded 
themselves  together  regardless  of  their  old  differences  of  creed.  The 
mission  then  of  Austria  is  completed,  and  Europe  may  call  upon 
her  to  take  her  departure  before  it  is  too  late  for  her  to  do  so  peace- 
fully.  The  rights  of  Austria- Hungary  in  Bosnia  conferred  on  her 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  are  of  a  purely. provisional  nature;  the  Saltan 
is  stiU  the  sovereign  de  jure^  and  though  the  restoration  of  Turkish 
rule  is  impossible,  it  is  high  time  that  the  unfortunate  provindalB 
were  allowed  a  Government  to  which  of  their  own  free  will  they 
could  bestow  their  allegiance.  The  Austrian  contestation  has  never 
ceased  to  be  that  the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  not  ripe 
for  self-government.  The  answer  might  be  given  by  pointing  to  the 
example  of  the  sister  populations  in  Servia  and  Montenegro.  It 
might  be  given  by  pointing  to  the  family  communities  of  the  Bosniam 
themselves,  where  representative  government  is  practised  every  day 
in  miniature.  Or  the  answer  might  be  given  in  the  more  general 
language  in  which  it  was  given  by  the  Bohemian  statesman,  Dr. 
Bieger,  in  the  Austrian  Beichsrath  :  ^'  We  cannot  accept,"  he  said, 
''  the  used-up  platitude  that  a  people  is  unripe  for  freedom.  Every 
people  is  ripe  for  freedom,  only  its  liberties  must  be  suited  to 
its  grade  of  culture,  to  its  social  relations,  and  to  its  spedal 
necessities.'' 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Bosnian  question  must  come  up 
again  for  the  most  serious  consideration  of  European  statesmen. 
The  day  is  fast  approaching  when  they  will  have  to  answer  the  much 
larger  question,  Who  is  to  succeed  the  Turks  in  Macedonia,  in 
Thessaly,  in  Epirus,  and  Albania?  "It  can  only  be  Austria," 
answers  M.  de  Laveleye.  It  is  impossible  to  give  expression  with 
sufficient  earnestness  to  the  hope  that  English  statesmanship  will  not 
listen  to  the  suggestions  of  the  ingenious  publicist  of  Li^ge.  The 
only  great  and  durable  policy  that  can  be  pursued  in  these  regions 
is  one  which  bases  itself  on  the  heart's  desires  of  the  populations  of 
the  Balkan  peninsula  themselves.  And  in  these  heart's  desires 
English  policy  has  a  mighty  engine  at  its  disposal,  which  it  has  only 
to  make  use  of  to  settle  the  Eastern  Question  in  Europe  in  a  trium- 
phant and  lasting  manner.  It  has  only  to  take  up  without  reserre 
the  principle  of  Nationality  as  the  true  basis  of  reorganization,  and 
then  to  mete  out  even  justice  to  Greek,  Slav,  and  Albanian.  Bat 
Austria  can  never  do  this.  The  principle  of  Nationalities  is  the  one 
principle  that  she  dare  not  recognise.  Austria,  so  long  as  she  has  the 
power,  will  battle  against  such  a  settlement.  We  must,  therefore, 
for  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme  of  reorganization  seek  alliances 
elsewhere  than  at  Vienna. 

The  alternative  policy  of  relying  on  the  Hapsburg  sword  to  cut  the 
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Goidian  knot  in  Eastern  Europe  has  doubtless  its  attractive  side,  and 
the  adyocates  of  this  policy  have  gone  so  far  as  to  picture  to  them- 
sehes  in  a  not  remote  future  the  Austrian  Monarchy  playing  the 
same  prerogative  role  in  a  confederation  of  the  Balkans  as  she  played 
once  in  the  confederation  of  a  disunited  Germany.  Absit  onien.  That 
Austria  has  the  power  to  advance  to  Salonica  no  one  doubts.  Even 
Bussia  would  probably  consent  to  such  an  enterprise  foreseeing  from 
it  the  irretrievable  collapse  of  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  It  is  no  secret, 
aB  we  have  said,  that  there  is  a  strong  party  at  Vienna,  a  Cabinet 
within  the  Cabinet,  perpetually  urging  the  advance  to  the  ^gean. 
In  the  Albanian  highlands  perchance,  these  courtier  politicians  look 
for  that  warlike  Turkish  element  which  is  to  redress,  it  seems,  the 
tottering  balance  of  the  monarchy.  But,  allowing  the  feasibility  of 
sach  a  temporary  conquest,  the  sway  of  Austria  in  the  long  run  can 
only  have  the  efEect  of  throwing  the  populations  that  she  would  fain 
denationalize,  but  knows  not  how  to  govern,  into  the  arms  of  her  great 
Slavonic  rival. 

It  is  a  mere  vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  Panslavism,  which  is  an 
alias  for  Panmssianism,  is  a  power  among  the  Slav  nationalities  of 
the  Balkans.  The  struggling  Serbian  and  Bulgarian  nationalities 
are  ready  enough  to  accept  Russian  help ;  they  welcome  the  influence 
of  Russian  civilization ;  they  admit  the  ties  of  a  common  belief;  but 
the  Bussian  Government  they  detest.  They  would  join  heart  and 
Bool  with  the  Western  Powers  to-morrow  in  opposing  any  attempt 
of  the  Czar  to  annex  their  territories.  The  spirit  of  Serbian  and 
Bulgarian  nationality  is  in  fact  the  best  safeguard  against  Panrus- 
naniBm.  The  memories  of  their  own  ancient  Czars,  of  Samuel  and 
Stephen,  efliBctually  withhold  their  allegiance  from  the  Bussian 
autocrat.  To  this  however  they  have  made  up  their  minds,  that,  if 
ever  the  alternative  is  placed  before  them  of  being  Bussianized  or 
Anstrianized,  they  will  choose  to  become  Russians.  A  Serbian 
gentleman  who  has  some  influence  on  the  destinies  of  his  country 
admitted  this  to  me  in  so  many  words.  ''Wd  Serbs,"  he  said, 
"  keenly  love  our  own  nationality.  We  are  strongly  attached  to  our 
mother  tongue,  and  you  know  that  it  is  more  harmonious  than  the 
Bussian ;  but  if  ever  the  alternative  is  placed  before  us  of  becoming 
Austrian  or  Russian,  if  we  are  doomed  to  lose  our  nationality,  we 
had  rather  go  to  those  who  are  nearest  of  kin.  The  Bussian  language 
is  near  enough  to  our  own  for  us  to  learn  it  without  difficulty ;  their 
literature  is  greater  than  our  own,  with  infinitely  greater  riches  to 
hack  it.  AU  intelligent  Serbs  have  a  horror  of  becoming  Bussian. 
We  believe  in  individual  liberty.  The  mass  of  the  people,  it  is  true, 
have  a  great  sympathy  for  Bussia  as  an  Orthodox  power,  and  believe 
that  because  she  belongs  to  the  same  religion  her  efforts  on  their 
behalf  are  disinterested ;  but  we  who  dread  seeing  all  dragged  down 
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to  one  dead  level  under  a  despot,  we  who  are  opposed  to  the  crusade 
of  the  Moscow  Panslavists  against  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
corrupt  civilization  of  the  West,  are  staunchly  opposed  to  KussiaE 
dominion.  Yet  we  will  submit  to  that  yoke — ^we  will  efface  ourselTes 
as  individuals,  and  rather  than  be  un-Slavonized  by  the  denationaliz- 
ing and  Germanizing  policy  of  Austria,  we  will  become  BussianB,  if 
that  alternative  is  put  before  us,  and  in  fifty  years'  time,  our  whole 
people  will  be  speaking  Eussian." 

If  Austria  advances  to  Salonica  and  incorporates  the  Western 
provinces  of  the  Balkan  peninsula — nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
possession  of  Salonica  involves  the  subsequent  enthralment  of  the 
Principality  of  Serbia,  through  which  the  only  highway  between  that 
great  haven  and  Vienna  lies — then  it  may  be  predicted  with  certainty 
that  within  a  limited  number  of  years  the  Itussian  Empire  will  ex- 
tend its  borders  to  the  Adriatic  as  well  as  to  the  ^gean.  Durazzo  on 
the  west  as  well  as  Salonica  on  the  south  will  be  Russian  ports.  In 
the  course  of  a  generation  or  so  the  Southern  Slavs  will  be  speaking 
Bussian  as  their  mother  tongue.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  realized 
that  there  are  only  two  ultimate  alternatives  in  the  Balkan  peninsohi, 
national  union  or  Bussian  incorporation.  Our  Government  may 
take  its  choice. 

AkTHUB   J.  EVAXS. 


THE  FRUITS  OF  TERRITORIALISM. 

« 

Ix  a  preceding  paper*  I  endeavoured  to  show  the  connection  between 
English  pauperism  and  English  territorialism ;  and  to  form  a  pro- 
bable estimate  of  the  way  in  which  the  system,  of  which  they  are  the 
two  fundamental  and  governing  elements,  will  be  affected  by  general 
economical  causes  that  are  now  being  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
subject  is  very  comprehensive,  for  it  involves  the  consideration  of  a 
great  variety  of  facts  which  belong  to  distinct  orders  of  interest.  Of 
these  some  are  peculiar  to  the  state  of  things  now  existing  amongst 
ourselves^  and  others  are  affecting  us  from  the  outside  world ;  and 
not  only  the  true  character  of  each  of  these  facts,  when  regarded  sepa- 
rately, but  also  their  probable  effects,  when  taken  in  combination,  on 
the  general  impending  result,  have  to  be  examined  and  determined. 
What  was  said  in  the  previous  paper  was  an  opening  and  statement 
of  the  question,  and  an  indication  of  the  main  points  comprised  in 
it5  discussion.  I  propose  now  to  return  to  the  subject  for  the  purpose 
sometimes  of  elucidating,  sometimes  of  fortifying,  by  additional  con- 
siderations the  position  I  then  took  up. 

Of  all  industrial  and  economical  principles  the  most  fruitful  is  that 
which  insists  on  freedom.  Our  English  agriculture,  however,  is 
based  upon,  and  pervaded  throughout  every  step  of  its  operations  by, 
a  signal  contradiction  of  this  principle ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  it 
has  become  more  necessary  than  it  ever  was  before  to  carry  it  out 
most  folly  and  honestly.  Free  trade  has  now  opened  our  markets  to 
all  the  world  for  everything  the  world  can  produce.  No  industry, 
therefore,  has  a  chance  of  maintaining  itself  in  this  country,  if  it  be 
compelled  to  work  in  chains.  This  is  even  more  true  of  our  agri- 
culture than  of  any  other  form  of  industry,  because  here,  as  respects 
climate  and  space,  it  has  to  be  carried  on  imder  some  disadvantages. 
The  agriculture  of  every  region  of  the  world  is  now  entering  into 
effectual  competition  with  it ;  if,  therefore,  it  be  furthermore  handi- 
capped by  artificial  restrictions  and  hindrances,  it  is  foredoomed  to  be 
beaten.  How,  then,  do  we  stand  with  respect  to  freedom,  the  one 
indispensable  condition  in  our  power  for  enabling  us  to  maintain  this 
hard  contest  against  the  world  P  Our  system,  it  is  obvious,  ia  a  very 
complicated  one,  and  whatever  is  complicated  works  at  a  disadvantage 
against  what  is  more  simple  in  its  arrangements.  Its  complications 
make  it  liable  to  derangements  which  hamper  its  action,  and  may 
even  bring  it  to  a  standstill.  But  in  what  do  these  complications 
consist  ?    In  what  do  they  originate  P    If  they  belong  to  the  nature 

(1)  '<  Pauperism  and  TemtorialiBxn."    Fortnightly  Review,  June,  1879. 
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of  things,  if  they  inhere  in  our  agriculture  by  some  necessity  of  its 
being,  the  case  is  hopeless.  We  must,  then,  look  a  little  into  them ; 
and  if  that  be  done,  I  think  we  shall  find  that  they  all  from  first  to 
last  are  only  artificial  restrictions  on  freedom :  so  many  prohibitions 
imposed  by  ourselves  on  the  doing  of  this,  or  of  that,  or  of  something 
else,  which  is  imperatively  required  now  for  enabling  our  agricultoie 
to  turn  its  resources  to  the  best  account,  and  to  have  under  existing 
circumstances  what  chances  nature  would  allow  it  for  working  sue* 
cessfuUy  and  holding  its  own  against  the  world. 

Its  complications  arise  out  of  the  conflicting  necessities  and  interests 
of  landowners,  tenants,  and  labourers.     To  exhibit  how  this  conflict 
works  will  be  to  show  in  what  ways  it  restricts  the  freedom,  without 
which  the  competition  we  are  now  involved  in  cannot  be  maintained. 
To  begin  with  the  landowner.  In  a  settled  estate  the  life-tenant's  only 
direct  interests  are  the  rent,  the  sporting,  and  the  political  and  socisl 
influence  that  the  possession  of  land  gives  in  this  country.    His  heart, 
therefore,  cannot  be  in  the  land  in  the  sense  in  which  that  of  the  own- 
ing cultivator  is,  before  whose  mind's  eye  it  is  constantly  mapped,  who 
knows  every  square  yard  of  it,  who  loves  it,  and  is  ever  scheming  how 
to  improve  it,  because  to  him  will  belong  the  whole  of  the  results  of 
every  improvement.  If  the  life-tenant  were  to  improve  it,  he  must  do 
it  out  of  his  rent ;  but  rent  is  regarded  as  the  interest  of  an  investment, 
the  income  by  which  a  man  has  to  live.  He  has,  too,  a  strong  motive 
for  not  laying  out  in  this  way  any  of  the  rent  that  might  in  some 
cases  be  saved,  because  that  would  be  benefiting  the  heir  of  entail, 
who  will  have  the  whole  estate,  at  the  cost  of  the  younger  children, 
who  have  the  first  claim  on  all  that  can  be  saved.     The  free  action, 
then,  of  the  motives  a  man  might  naturally  feel  for  improving  his 
estate  is  thus  obstructed  by  the  fact  of  its  being  settled.     Game  pre- 
serving, his  next  interest  in  the  property,  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
aim  of  making  agriculturally  the  most  of  the  land ;  it  works  in  an 
antagonistic  direction.     His  third  interest,  the  political  and  social 
influence  the  estate  gives  him,  prompts  him  not  to  do  anything  to 
improve  what  he  already  possesses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally 
lessens  his  ability  to  improve  it,  by  urging  him  to  raise  money  on 
the  estate  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  its  already  unmanageable 
extent.     Such  is  the  general  action  of  the  system  as  it  affects  the 
landlord.     Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases  in  which  some  im- 
provements are  made,  but  these  are  very  far  from  balancing  the  cases 
of  those  life- tenants  of  estates  who  from  the  above  causes,  and  others 
which  need  not  be  mentioned,  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  improvements- 
Besides,  landlords*  improvements  are  not  all  that  could,  or  that  would, 
be  made  under  some  system  that  combined  ownership  more  largely 
with  cultivation. 

As  to  the  tenant's  interest  in  his  farm,  that  is  rigidly  restricted  to 
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the  object  of  getting  as  much  as  he  can  out  of  it  within  the  limits  of 
M»  lease,  should  he  have  one,  though,  indeed,  more  than  half  the 
land  of  this  country  is  firmed  without  even  this  protection.  AU  that 
lie  does  must  be  of  a  temporary  kind.  He  must  be  able  to  get  back, 
with  the  proper  return  for  the  investment,  all  that  he  lays  out.  If 
he  were  free  to  do  what  he  knows  is  required,  he  might  spend  pro- 
fitably a  good  many  pounds  on  every  aore  on  his  farm  in  draining, 
deep  cultivation,  mixing  soils,  &c.,  but  he  works  in  chains,  and 
nothing  will  be  so  laid  out ;  and  when  he  gives  up  his  farm  it  will  be 
in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  he  took  it.  Besides,  he  is  injured 
by  game,  and  hampered  by  restraining  clauses  in  his  contract,  which 
under  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  are  unavoidable.  Witb  his 
bands  tied  in  these  ways,  he  has  to  fight  all  comers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  whose  hands  are  free. 

As  to  the  labour  with  which  all  the  operations  of  husbandry 
ore  carried  on  under  our  system,  the  whole  of  it  is  hired  labour ;  and 
that  of  course  is  very  inferior  in  intelligence  and  effectiveness  to  the 
labour  of  owning  cnltivatora,  which  is  what  our  agriculture  has  now 
to  compete  with.  Sired  labour,  more  especially  when  it  is  pauperized, 
occupies  only  a  mid  value  between  the  vigorous,  well-directed  labour 
of  owners  and  that  of  slaves,  and  in  some  respects  is  even  inferior  to 
the  latter.  The  French  peasant  and  the  American  farmer  are  de- 
siroos  of  getting  out  of  themselves  as  much  work  as  nature  allows  the 
human  machine  to  do,  and  this  is  applied  with  as  much  intelligence 
as  the  most  thoughtful  and  attentive  self-interest  can  prompt.  The 
one  question  with  them  is  how  both  their  land  and  themselves  can 
be  turned  to  the  best  possible  account.  Our  system,  while  it  does 
much  to  extinguish  the  intelligence  of  the  labourer,  does  little  to 
awaken  the  might  that  slumbers  in  a  peasant's  arm.  That  a  man  is 
coltivating  his  own  land  for  himself  and  for  his  family  can  alone 
stimulate  either  the  intelligence  or  the  arms  to  their  full  working 
power.  "Wages  cannot  do  this.  Why  should  a  man  think  when  he 
will  be  in  no  way  benefited  by  thinking,  or  work  hard  when  another 
will  reap  the  fruits  of  his  labour,  and  to  himself  the  probable  end 
will  only  be  the  poor-house  ?  His  condition — inasmuch  as  he  is,  and 
always  must  remain,  without  property,  and  as  he  is  without  any 
interest  in  the  products  of  his  labour  beyond  w^es  and  relief  when 
needed,  and  as  he  is  without  ahome  of  his  own  that  he  can  improve — ' 
too  closely  resembles  servitude  for  his  labour  to  be  highly  produc- 
tive. 

The  recent  expatriation,  in  consequence  of  an  agricultural  lock- 
out, of  six  hundred  Kentish  labourers,  if  not  the  actual  descend- 
ants of,  at  all  events  our  modem,  substitutes  for,  the  billmen 
and  bowmen  who  fought  at  Cressy  and  Agincourt,  mostly  young 
men  in  the  prime  of  life,  is  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  effects  of 
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with  dear  land  and  several  hundred  miles  of  transport  by  land  and 
sea. 

As  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  my  previous  article,  the  same  cause 
is  now  overpowering  our  agriculture  in  the  production  of  wheat ; 
and  in  all  probability  it  will  eventually  have  the  same  effect  in  the 
production  of  meat.  A  long  time  was  required  to  do  this  in  com ; 
a  somewhat  longer  time,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  all  that  will  be 
required  for  producing  the  same  effect  with  respect  to  meat.  For 
this  there  was  needed  in  the  United  States  the  construction  of  a  great 
many  railways,  the  organization  of  large  breeding  and  fattening 
establishments,  the  adaptation  and  building  of  a  fleet  of  ocean 
steamers  suitable  for  the  trade,  and,  simultuieously  with  all  this, 
the  introduction  from  this  side  of  the  water,  and  the  extension  OTer 
the  continent,  of  good  shorthorn  blood,  in  order  to  enable  the 
American  meat  to  compete  in  quality  with  the  best  English  home- 
grown beef.  All  this  is  now  either  already  effected  or  in  the  way  of 
being  speedily  effected,  and  on  such  a  scale  too  that  the  Americans  will 
be  able  to  send  us  as  many  hundred  head  of  cattle  a  day  as  we  maj 
want.  Our  present  dear  system  of  production  will  make  it  veiy 
di£Bcult  for  us  to  sustain  this  competition.  It  is  ob^dous,  not  that 
it  cannot  be  met,  but  that  it  can  only  be  met  by  lessening  the  cost  of 
our  present  system  of  production. 

We  are  being  beaten  out  of  our  own  market  in  one  after  another 
of  the  familiar  products  of  our  agriculture.  It  is  also  instructiTe  to 
observe  that  in  the  production  of  sugar  and  spirits  from  beet,  ve 
have  never  been  able  to  enter  on  any  competition  at  all  with  the 
foreigner.  Of  all  the  large  products  of  continental  farming,  this  is 
the  most  growing ;  and  it  increases  rapidly  only  because,  taking  one 
year  with  another,  it  is  highly  profitable.  The  continent  of  Europe 
now  produces  from  beet  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  sugar  of  all 
kinds  made  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  France  makes  451,000  tons, 
Germany  290,000,  Austria  205,000,  Russia  150,000,  Belgium  80,000, 
Holland  and  Sweden  35,000— in  all,  1,211,000  tons.*  When  we 
find  that  French  Flanders,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  in 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  and  even  Sweden  and  Russia 
can  profitably  carry  on  this  manufacture,  it  becomes  hard  to  beUeve 
that  there  can  be  anything  in  the  soil  or  cUmate  of  this  country  that 
is  unsuitable  to  it ;  indeed,  all  the  south-east  of  England,  from 
Norfolk  to  Dorsetshire,  would  appear  to  be  eminently  well  adapted  to 
it.  For  a  right  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  cultivation  of  this 
root,  we  must  add  to  the  value  of  the  sugar  that  is  manufactured 
from  it  that  of  the  spirits  which  are  distilled,  either  directly  from 
the  root,  or  from  the  molasses  suppUed  by  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 
France  distils  more  than  21,000,000  gdlons  of  this  spirit  yearly, 

(1)  See  Mr.  G.  G.  BichardBon's  Cwn  and  CattU-produeing  Districts  o/Fnmce. 
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Thich  cannot  be  unadapted  to  Englisli  tastes ;  for,  as  tlie  Frencli 
onlj  make  yearly  about  6,670,000  gallons  of  grape  brandy,  and  as 
ibeT  send  us  yearly  about  5,000,000  gallons  of  brandy,  we  most 
snppose  that  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  fine  Cognac  oon- 
mmed  in  this  country  ia  a  product  of  beet.     It  is,  besides,  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  beet  for  sugar  and  spirits,  by 
the  deep  and  careful  tillage  it  requires,  and  by  tbe  amount  of  pulp 
it  BQpplies  for  the  fattening  of  cattle — all  animals  thrive  upon  it, 
and  it  can  be  kept  any  length  of  time— invariably  brings  about  a 
lar^ly  increased  production  of  com  and  of  meat ;  in  other  words,  it 
means  high  cultivation,  a  very  profitable  crop,  investment  in  manures, 
more  meat  and  more  com,  and  a  large  field  for  the  employment  of 
capital  and  labour.     France  has  about  five  hundred  sugar  fiictories, 
and  about  as  many  distilleries  for  beet  and  for  beet-sugar  molasses. 
Why,  then,  is  this  method  of  turning  the  land  to  account,  so  advan- 
tageous in  so  many  respects,  and  so  profitable  everywhere  on  the 
continent,  and  for  entering  on  which  on  a  large  scale  preparations 
are  now  being  made  even  in  the  United  States  of  America,  unknown 
in  ihig  country?    I  believe  that  the  answer  is  to  be  looked  for  simply 
in  the  want  of  freedom  I  have  been  commenting  on,  and  which  is 
the  very  backbone  on  which  our  pauper  and  territorial  system  has 
been  constructed.     The  landlord  cannot  afford  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  setting  op  sagar  &ctories  and  distilleries,  because  the  rent  is  what 
he  has  to  live  by  and  to  save  from  for  bis  younger  children ;  and  if 
he  could  afford  it,  he  has  not  sufiScient  motive  for  doing  anything  of 
the  kind,  because  hitherto  he  has  been  able  to  get  his  rents  from 
com  and  meat.     And  as  to  the  tenant,  he  could  not,  for  this  purpose, 
(ink  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  another  man's  land.     These 
perhaps  are  quite  insuperable  obstacles  at  present ;  and  if  so,  they 
supply  us  with  another  instance  of  the  bhght  wiUi  which  our  landlord 
and  tenant  system  aSects  the  whole  field  of  English  agriculture,  and 
the  difSculty  of  carrying  on  high  and  costly  cultivation  under  it, 
«ith  the  additional  weight  of  our  dear  and  inefficient  labour.     It  is 
territorialism  and  pauperism,  its  necessary  condition,  which  together 
prcrent  our   so  much  as  attempting  what  flourishes  among  and 
enriches  all  our  neighbours,  and,  in  France,  where  it  has  been  longest 
C'tabliahed  and  most  widely  carried  out,  is  revolutionizing  the  agri- 
cultural system  of  &e  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country.     It 
may  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  an  average  crop  of  sugar-beet  is 
worth  to  the  French  excise  about  £40  an  acre.     This  often  amonnta 
to,  and  sometimes  is  more  than  half,  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  itself. 
About  £32  is  paid  by  sugar,  and  £8  by  spirits.     This  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  heavy  land  tax  levied  on  every  acre  in  France. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  French  agriculture  than  the  infinite 
cariety  of  purposes  to  which  the  land  is  turned.    Whatever  the 
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whole  earth  could  it  be  so  P     We,  of  coarse^  in  this  coimtry  are,  as 
we  all  know,  in  the  very  van  of  civilisation,  we  are  prond  to  know 
that  we  are  the  freest  people  in  the  world,  we  have  long  taught  the 
nations  how  to  live.     Yet  perhaps  there  is  no  people  anywhere  to  he 
found  who  would  regard  this  large  and  peculiarly  English  &ct  as  an 
evidence  of  a  high  and  desirable  kind  of  civilisation,  as  a  precioos 
gift  of  freedom,  or  as  a  lesson  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world  would 
be  the  better,  the  wiser,  the  happier  for  learning  from  us.    But, 
however,  we  have  in  this  country  a  grand  principle,  and  not  more 
grand  than  simple,    that  representation  and  taxation  should  go 
together.     The  one  impUes  the  other.     This  is  peculiarly  English. 
It  was  undiscovered  by  the  acuteness  of  the  Greeks.    It  was  not 
dreamt  of  by  the  legal  genius  of  Rome.     In  some  future  time,  when 
the  contributions  of  all  people  and  of  all  ages  to  political  science  shsll 
be  fairly  estimated,  that  we  thought  out,  and  acted  on  this  principle, 
will  be  our  sufBcient  glory.    In  this  we  have  made  the  world  onr 
debtors.     Be  it  so.     But  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  this  simple  and 
grand  principle,  the  glory  of  our  island,  has  no  application  to,  and 
no  meaning  except  that  of  poUtical  disability  for,  a  large  proportion 
of  Englishmen,  who  happen,  too,  to  be  a  part  of  the  EngUsh  people 
who  have  contributed  quite  their  fair  share  towards  making  oor 
country  what  we  are  all  so  proud  of?    By  their  labour  it  is  that  our 
land  is  cultivated ;  on  everv  continent  it  is  their  blood  that  has  been 
chiefly  shed  in  maintaining  the  greatness  and  the  honour  of  EngLind ; 
it  is  by  them  chiefly  that  our  colonial  empire,  on  which  we  haTC  all 
heard  that  the  sun  never  sets,  has  been  built  up ;  and  in  those  mightr 
nascent  empires  beyond  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  their  brethren 
are  not  excluded  from  political  rights.     As  respects  what  may  stand 
in  the  place  of  county  government  in  America  and  Australia  the 
thought  of  excluding  them  would  never  so  much  aa  occur  to  a  sin^e 
mind,  while  here  the  thought  of  their  admission  does  not  occni  to  a 
single  mind.     Their  exclusion,  then,  here  is  something  quite  excep- 
tional, which  has,   therefore,   to  be  accounted  for ;   and  the  only 
explanation  is  that  our  system  has  pauperized  the  whole  class,  and 
that  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  this  condition  cannot  be  regarded 
as  flt  for  the  exercise  of  political  power.     In  fact,  the  action  and 
necessities  of  territorialism  have  made  them  political  pariahs.    It  '^ 
instructive  to  observe  that  the  cottages  in  which  they  live  have  soiuf 
rateable  value,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  brought  into  the  rate-hook, 
and  do  pay  rates ;  but  the  general  rule  is  that  the  estate,  either  the 
landlord  or  the  farmer,  pays  the  rate  and  not  the  labourer.    He  is 
regarded  as  propertyless ;  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  his  wages, 
supplemented  by  the  rate,  as  emergencies  arise,  are  his  only  means  of 
living.     It  would,  therefore,  be  ridiculous  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
man^  who  is  so  poor  that  the  rate  is  raised  for  the  very  purpose  of 
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keeping  him  alive  when  any  trouble  overtakes  him,  himself  contribute 

towards  the  rate.     And  as  to  the  other  objects  of  the  rate,  why  should 

the  ^English  agricultural  labourer  contribute  towards  the  maintenance 

of  highways,  when  a  foot-path  to  the  nearest  general  shop  is  all  that 

a  class  without  property  will  ever  require  in  the  way  of  roads  ?     Or 

why  should  he  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  prisons  and  of  the 

-police,  when  he  has  no  property  to  protect  ?    All  these  contradictions, 

and  diflSculties,  and  this  unsatisfactory  position  in  which  this  great 

nation  is  obliged  to  exhibit  itself  to  the  world,  arise  out  of  our 

territorial  system. 

When  we  descend  from  the  aggregate  of  the  county  to  the  integer 
of  the  rural  parish,  we  are  confronted  by  similar  consequences,  the 
result  of  the  same  cause.  It  would  seem  incomprehensible  to  the 
French  peasant,  if  he  were  told  that  the  peasantry  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  administration  of  parochial 
t&irs.  That  there  should  be  a  properly  organized  communal 
municipality,  and  that  the  peasants  should  be  a  part  of  its  constitu- 
ency, appear  to  him  as  much  a  necessity  of  civilised  society  as  the 
existence  of  the  State  or  of  the  family.  In  his  country  neither  the 
loemory  nor  the  ideas  of  men  run  to  the  contrary.  Or  to  pass  to  the 
ofter  extremity  of  Europe  and  of  European  civilisation,  in  this  matter 
tie  memories,  the  ideas,  and  the  practice  of  the  Russian  village  are 
fte  same.  There  the  humblest  peasant  takes  his  part  in  the 
"Mnagement  of  the  affairs  of  the  parish.  There  was  a  time,  too,  in 
"US  country,  before  territorialism  had  established  itself  on  the  extinc- 
Bon  of  small  and  moderately  sized  properties,  when  much  the  same 
™d  of  political  life  existed  in,  and  was  diffused  among  the  inhabi- 
^^  of,  our  English  villages.  At  that  time  every  parish,  as  a 
^,  had  many  small  freeholds,  and  even  the  serfs,  as  they  had  land 
^  Kve  by,  were  not  paupers.  It  is  an  evidence  of  how  well-to-do, 
^i  united,  and  public  spirited  the  inhabitants  of  parishes  then  were, 
that  they  were  able  among  themselves  to  build  all  the  parish  churches 
w  England.  Under  our  existing  system  this  could  not  be  done, 
•hough  our  aggregate  wealth  is  immeasurably  superior  to  theirs. 
«or — and  this  is  the  point  now  before  us — do  our  rural  parishes  in 
B^eral  possess  the  personal  requisite  for  forming  rural  municipalities. 
In  a  large  proportion  of  them  there  is  not  left  a  single  individual 
^ho  has  any  abiding  interest,  any  personal  concern,  in  the  welfare  of 
*he  parish.  One  man  owns  perhaps  half-a-dozen  parishes.  It  may 
j^>  therefore,  that  all  he  cares  about  is  the  rent  which  he  will  spend 
^  London,  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  Continent.  The  occupier,  who 
*^y  be  gone  next  Michaelmas,  and  whose  only  direct  interest  is  to 
^e  what  he  can  out  of  his  lease,  has  no  motive  for  doing  anything 
*^  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  place.  His  position  limits  his 
^nghts  and  aims  to  what  will  be  commercially  profitable  to  him 
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within  the  term  of  his  lease.  The  incumbent *s  interest,  too,  in  the 
place  is  generally  bounded  by  his  life.  He  seldom  is  a  native  of  the 
place,  nor  will  a  child  of  his  remain  in  the  place  after  him.  There 
will  generally  also  be  a  few  'petty  tradesmen,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
population  will  always  be  the  propertyless,  pauperized  labourere. 
How  can  a  municipality  be  formed  out  of  these  materials  ?  It  is 
easy  to  say,  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  understand  how  it  is  so,  that 
the  interests  of  all  these  persons  are  coincident  and  identical  It 
does  not  appear  in  what  way  the  interests  of  the  labourers  are  those 
of  the  tenant,  or  vice  verad  ;  nor  in  what  way  the  interests  of  either 
of  them  are.  the  same  as  those  of  the  landowner.  And  even  if 
the  interests  of  all  were  harmonious,  how  can  a  municipality  be 
constructed  out  of  a  landowner,  most  probably  non-fesident, 
an  incumbent,  a  few  occupiers,  a  few  petty  tradesmen,  and  perhaps 
fifty  or  even  a  hundred  labourers  P  Such  a  municipality,  if  it  is 
founded  on  rating,  excludes  the  labourers,  that  is  to  say,  almost  all 
the  residents  in  the  place,  and  who  are  also  the  most  permanent  part 
of  the  population;  and  what  kind  of  a  municipality  would  this  be? 
And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  labourers  be  admitted  to  the  con- 
stituency, then  those  who  have  all  the  properly  become  powerless, 
and  those  who  have  no  property  become  complete  masters  of  the 
situation. 

The  same  prolific  source  of  mischief  again  shows  its  banefal  in- 
fluence in  the  village  school.  The  reason  why  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  haye  such  great  effects  is  not  that  they  are  any  way  in 
themselves  better,  or  that  they  actually  teach  more  than  onis,  bat 
that  the  children  who  are  taught  in  them  are  not  in  so  depressed  s 
social  condition  as  the  children  who  are  taught  in  ours.  Th^  come 
from  homes  in  which  a  fair  estimate  is  taken  of  knowledge  and  of 
intellectual  culture  ;  and  they  themselves  naturally  come  to  form  the 
same  estimate,  because  they  come  to  see  that  they  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  turn  to  account  their  school  acquisitions.  The  seed  is  sown 
in  ground  which  is  capable  of  keeping  alive  the  young  plant,  and  of 
maintaining  its  growth.  It  is  just  the  reverse  of  this  in  the  English 
rural  parish.  Our  labourers  have  been  reduced  to  so  low  a  social  and 
mental  condition,  that  anything  approximating  to  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
value  of  knowledge  and  of  intellectual  culture  is  impossible  with 
them.  And  those  among  the  children  who  do  not  see  any  career 
open  to  them  but  that  of  ati  English  agricultural  labourer,  have  no 
motive  for  exerting  themselves  at  school,  or  afterwards  for  keeping 
up  what  little  they  learnt  at  school.  "With  them  this,  though,  of 
course,  not  universally  but  pretty  generally,  is  the  case.  The  com- 
plaint from  all  quarters  now  is  that  little  is  learnt,  and  that  little 
soon  forgotten.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  is  no  use  taking 
to  water  a  horse  who  does  not  wish  to  drink.     It  would  be  qiute 
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difex-ent  if  the  children  in  our  rural  schools  came  from  homes  whose 
inmates  possessed  property,  and  to  whom  the  acquisition  of  property 
was  fairly  opened. 

Tliese  schools,  then,  labour  under  the  deadening  disadvantage  of 

being*  maintained  for  a  class  who,  for  the  most  part,  can  have  no 

distinctly  felt  motive  for  turning  their  schooling  to  account ;  they 

also  labour  under  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  maintained  for 

this  class  by  another  class,  who  themselves  make  no  use  of  them,  and 

have  no  interest  in  maintaining  them.     Socially  there  is  as  wide  and 

deep  a  gulf  between  farmers  and  their  labourers  as  there  is  between 

the  landowner  and  his  tenants.     In  Switzerland  we  generally  find 

the  school  the  most  cherished  institution  of  the  village.     It  is  the 

inost  conspicuous,  the  most  adorned,  the  best  furnished  building  in 

tte  place.     All  are  proud  of  it.     All  support  it  gladly.     The  reason 

of  this  is  that  all  are  able  to  appreciate  its  advantages,  and  that  all 

■end  their  children  to  it.     If  society  in  our  English  villages  were 

constructed  with  a  greater  number  of  more  easy  gradations,  we  should 

»e  here  something  of  the  same  kind.     But  nothing  of  the  kind  is 

possible  where  the  community  is  composed  of  one  territorial  magnate, 

Wf-a-dozen  tenants  who  can  never  take  root  in  the  place,  and  fifty 

forking  hands.     Hero  there  is  neither  homogeneity  nor  gradation  : 

only  three  distinctly  heterogeneous  strata. 

I  now  pass  to  another  fact,  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  English- 
toi  to  probe  as  thoroughly  and  as  honestly  as  he  can,  if  he  has  any 
^gard  for  the  reputation  of  his  country  in  the  estimation  of  the 
^orld,  or  for  the  dignity  of  our  common  human  nature.     Of  all  the 
«ct8  of  English  life,  there  is  not  one  which  has  made  so  painful  an 
^presaion  on  the  mind  of  every  civilised  people  as  the  accounta 
^Mch  are  perpetually  reaching  them  year  after  year,  and  day  after 
^y,  of  wife-beating  and  wife-kicking  in  this  country.     It  is  vain  to 
Wk  to  them  of  our  liberties,  of  our  wealth,  of  our  charities.     This 
^*nming  fact  overbalances  everything.     To  what  purpose  is  every- 
*^  else,  if  this  is  the  issue  of  the  whole  ?    Among  all  other  people 
^n  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen  so  brutal  as  this.     One  has 
*o  utmost  repugnance  to  use  that  word,  though  it  must  be  used,  but 
Without  the  intention  of  implying  that  our  people  are  by  nature 
Worse  than  others.     In  this  we  have  reached  the  bad  eminence  of 
^^^nsununate  brutality.  Still,  however,  there  is  another  fact,  which  is 
^^dence  of  perhaps  equal  degradation,  and  which  is  only  less  com- 
'^tented  on  because  it  does  not  obtrude  itself  so  prominently  on  foreign 
attention,  and  that  other  fact  is  the  incredible  amount — incredible,  I 
^^tean,  to  any  people  but  ourselves — of  female  drunkenness  in  this 
Country.     Again,  there  is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where  so 
^lu)cking,  80  revolting  a  sight  is,  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  has 
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been^  exhibited.     Here  only,  in  the  very  bosom  of  wbat  we  fondly 
regard  as  the  highest  form  of  civilisation,  do  we  find  men,  and  those 
Englishmen,  with  a  soulless  ferocity  beyond  that  of  the  lowest 
savages,  beating  and  kicking  their  wives ;  and  here  only  do  we  find 
women,  and  those  English  women,  reeling  about  the  streets  drunken 
at  mid-day.   I  have  counted  accidentally  as  many  as  five  cases  of  the 
former  atrocious  inversion  of  humanity  in  a  single  London  momiDg 
paper ;  and  we  know  that  more  that  five  thousand  women  were  con> 
victed  last  year  in  London  for  the  latter  horrifying  ofience  against 
their  womanhood.    What  an  unparalleled  amount  of  human  wretched- 
ness !     What  an  abyss  of  human  degradation  do  these  facts  imply! 
And  what  a  formidable  danger  to  society  does  the  existence,  in  the 
midst  of  us,  of  so  much  brutality  constitute,  though  possibly  the  danger 
is  somewhat  lessened  by  the  degradation  being  so  complete !    This 
thoroughly  exceptional — ^for  it  is  absolutely  confined  to  this  conntry 
— substitution  of  something  worse  than  the  brute  for  the  man,  and 
this  utter  obliteration  of  womanly  self-respect,  must  have  their  origin 
in  some  exclusively  English  fact.     What  can  this  English  fact  he? 
In  what  does  the  class  to  which  these  unhappy  beings  belong  differ 
from  the  same  class  in  the  other  civilised  countries  of  the  world? 
The  difference  lies  in  this,  that  in  this  country  for  generations  they 
have  had  none  of  the  training  which  comes  spontaneously  from  the 
management  and  pursuit  of  property  ;  and  from  the  possession  of,  and 
the  efforts  to  improve,  a  true  home ;  or  the  efforts,  if  they  ha?e  not 
yet  got  it,  to  acquire  it.     This  is  the  schooling  nature  ordained  for 
man.     No  laws,  no  police,  no  churches,  no  charities  are  a  substitute 
for  it.     If  it  be  missing  they  all  are  vain.     It  engenders,  by  a  self- 
acting  process,  forethought,  industry,  self-denial,  devotion  to  the 
&mily,  thrift,  self-respect.    All  other  people  have  this  schooling, 
and,  therefore,  have  not  suffered  this  denaturalization.    We  alone, 
who  have  not  this  schooling,  have  alone  been  so  denaturalizei 
These  are  the  matured  effects  of  the  system ;  and  few  will  suppose 
that  the  general  mass  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  brought  to  bear  are 
unaffected  by  it.     Its  effects  on  them  will  be  fax  from  reaching  the 
same  horrible  maturity,  yet  they  are,  one  must  believe,  more  or  less 
the  same  in  kind.     How  much  respect  then  ought  we  to  feel  for  the 
man  who,  having  been  brought  up  under  this  system,  has  mastered 
its  influences,  and  goes  on  his  humble  and  hopeless  way  through  life, 
morally  none  the  worse  for  them. 

I  endeavoured  in  the  former  of  these  articles  to  show  that  it  u 
Free  trade  that  is  searching  out  the  economical  weakness  of  our  terri- 
torial and  pauper  system.  There  is  no  fighting  against  economical 
laws.  If  a  concern  is  founded  on  true  economical  principles,  it  will 
stand  and  flourish,  however  small ;  if  on  false,  it  will  decay  and  M, 
however  great.    It  is  the  same  in  the  economical  as  in  the  ph}*5io- 
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logical  order :  not  magnitade,  but  the  right  ordering  of  the  organism, 
gives  ritality.  Life  is  as  easy  and  as  energetic  in  the  midge  or  in 
the  speck  of  moss  as  in  the  elephant  or  the  Wellingtonia.  So  the 
garden  plots  of  France  and  the  continent  of  America  are  cultivated 
with  equal  certainty  of  profit,  and  without  any  apprehension  that 
sny  conjuncture  of  events  will  throw  either  of  them  out  of  cultivation. 
Bat  if  an  organism  become  ill  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  must  either  adapt  itself  to  them  or  submit  to  extinction. 
Our  agricultural  system  is  no  longer  capable  of  contending  with  the 
existing  conditions  of  commerce.  No  wonder,  then,  that  those  who 
think  that  the  glory  of  our  civilisation  wiU  fade  away,  and  the  sun 
of  England  once  more  set  for  ever,  if  free  access  to  the  acquisition  of 
the  soil  of  England  be  opened  to  the  people  of  England,  are  now 
stirring  themselves  for  the  overthrow  of  Free  trade ;  for,  undoubtedly, 
it  IB  Free  trade  that  has  brought  on  the  crisis.  The  success,  however, 
of  the  movement  cannot  be  regarded  as  hopeful.  Every  restriction 
on  commerce  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  an  increase  of  the  coat  of  living ; 
erery  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  is,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  ;  and  every  increase  in  the  cost  of  predaction, 
Ki  far  as  it  goes,  lessens  our  power  of  competing  in  the  markets  of 
the  world  :  that  is  to  say,  the  effect  will  be  that  they  will  take  less 
&om  US,  and  we  shall  get  less  from  them.  Besides,  we  are  now 
coming  to  understand  that  Free  trade  is  the  law  of  nature ;  because 
it  alone  can  make  all  the  products  of  the  world  accessible  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  as  much  of  all 
the  products  of  the  whole  earth,  the  common  patrimony,  as  his 
industry  and  intelligence  would  enable  him  to  command ;  and  no 
man  has  a  tight  to  limit  the  exereise  and  fruition  of  this  right  in 
another.  There  is,  however,  one  way  in  which  English  agriculture 
may  be  enabled  to  meet  Free  trade,  and  that  is  by  being  itself  set 
free.  Freedom  can  be  combated  only  by  freedom.  With  our 
abondance  of  cheap  capital,  and  with  our  short  and  easy  transport  to  a 
market  of  thirty-four  million  mouths,  we  have  not  much  to  fear,  if 
only  the  existing  shackles  be  removed  both  from  the  ownership  and 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  if  in  the  labourer  something  of 
the  spirit  and  career  of  freedom  be  substituted  for  the  spirit  and 
the  career  of  pauperism. 

F.  Barhah  Ziucke. 


THE  MARBLES  OF  ^GINA. 

I  HAVE  dwelt  the  more  emphatically  upon  the  purely  sensuous 
aspects  of  early  Greek  art,  on  the  beauty  and  charm  of  its  mere 
material  and  workmanship,  the  grace  of  hand  in  it,  its  chryselephan- 
tine character,  because  the  direction  of  all  the  more  general 
criticism  since  Lessing  has  been,  somewhat  one-sidedly,  towards  the 
ideal  or  abstrstct  element  in  Greek  art^  towards  what  we  may  call  its 
philosophical  aspect.  And  indeed  this  philosophical  element,  a 
tendency  to  the  realisation  of  a  certain  inward,  abstract,  intellectual 
ideal,  is  also  at  work  in  Greek  art — a  tendency  which,  if  that  chrys- 
elephantine influence  is  called  Ionian,  may  rightly  be  called  the 
Dorian,  or,  in  reference  to  its  broader  scope,  the  European  influence; 
and  this  European  influence  or  tendency  is  really  towards  the 
impression  of  an  order,  a  sanity,  a  proportion  in  all  work,  which 
shall  reflect  the  inward  order  of  human  reason,  now  fully  conscious 
of  itself, — towards  a  sort  of  art  in  which  the  record  and  delineation 
of  humanity,  as  active  in  the  wide,  inward  world  of  its  passion  and 
thought,  has  become  more  or  less  definitely  the  aim  of  all  artistic 
handicraft. 

In  undergoing  the  action  of  these  two  opposing  influences,  and  by 
harmonising  in  itself  their  antagonism,  Greek  sculpture  does  but 
reflect  the  larger  movements  of  more  general  Greek  history.  All 
through  Greek  history  we  may  trace,  in  every  sphere  of  the  activity 
of  the  Greek  mind,  tiie  action  of  these  two  opposing  tendencies,— 
the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tendencies,  as  we  may  perhaps  not 
too  fancifully  call  them.  There  is  the  centrifugal,  the  Ionian, 
the  Asiatic  tendency,  flying  from  the  centre,  working  with  httle 
forethought  straight  before  it,  in  the  development  of  every  thought 
and  fancy ;  throwing  itself  forth  in  endless  play  of  undirected  imagi- 
nation ;  delighting  in  brightness  and  colour,  in  beautiful  material, 
in  changeful  form  everywhere,  in  poetry,  in  philosophy,  even  in 
architecture  and  its  subordinate  crafts.  In  the  social  and  pohtical 
order  it  rejoices  in  the  freest  action  of  local  and  personal  influences ; 
its  restless  versatility  drives  it  towards  the  assertion  of  the  principles 
of  separatism,  of  individualism, — the  separation  of  state  from  state, 
the  maintenance  of  local  religions,  the  development  of  the  individual 
in  that  which  is  most  peculiar  and  individual  in  him.  Its  claim  is 
in  its  grace,  its  freedom  and  happiness,  its  lively  interest,  the  variety 
of  its  gifts  to  civilisation  ;  its  weakness  is  self-evident^  and  was  what 
made  the  unity  of  Greece  impossible.  It  is  this  centrifugal  tendency 
which  Plato  is  desirous  to  cure,  by  maintaining,  over  against  it,  the 
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Bomn  influeace  of  a  severe  siiaplificatioa  everywhere,  in  society^,  in 
culture,  in  the  very  physical  nature  of  man.  An  enemy  everywhere 
to  rariegaiion,  to  what  is  conning  or  "  myriad-minded,"  he  sets  him- 
wli,  in  mythology,  in  mnsic,  in  poetry,  in  every  kind  of  art,  to 
enforce  the  ideal  of  a  sort  of  Parmenidean  abBtractnees  and  calm. 

This  exaggerated  ideal  of  Plato's  is,  however,  only  the  exaggeration 
of  that  salutary  European  tendency,  which,  finding  human  mind  the 
most  absolutely  real  and  preciooB  thing  in  the  world,  enforces  every- 
where the  impress  of  its  sanity,  its  profound  reflections  upon  things 
as  they  really  are,  iU  sense  of  proportion.  It  is  the  centripetal  ten- 
dency, which  links  individuals  to  each  other,  states  to  states,  one  period 
of  organic  growth  to  another,  under  the  reign  of  a  composed,  rational, 
self-conscious  order,  in  the  universal  light  of  the  understanding. 

Whether  or  not  this  temper,  bo  clearly  traceable  as  a  distinct 
influence  in  the  coarse  of  Greek  development,  was  indeed  tlie  peculiar 
gift  of  the  Dorian  race,  certainly  that  race  is  the  best  illustration  of 
ii,  in  its  love  of  order,  of  that  severe  compoHtum  everywhere,  of  which 
ihe  Dorian  style  of  architecture  is,  as  it  were,  a  material  symbol — in 
it)  constant  aspiration  after  what  is  earnest  and  dignified,  as  exem- 
pU£ed  most  evidently  in  the  religion  of  its  predilection,  the  religion 
of  Apollo. 

For  as  that  Ionian  inflaence,  the  chryselephantine  influence,  had 
its  patron  in  Hephsastos,  was  the  religion  of  HephEcatos,  husband  of 
Aphrodite,  the  representation  of  exquisite  workmanship,  of  fine  art 
in  metal,  coming  &om  the  East  in  close  connection  with  the  artificial 
Authenuice,  through  dress  and  personal  ornament,  of  the  beauty  of 
the  body ;  so  that  Dorian  or  European  influence  embodied  itself  in 
the  religion  of  Apollo.  For  the  development  of  this  or  that  mytho* 
logical  conception,  from  its  root  in  fact  or  law  of  the  physical  world, 
is  very  various  in  its  course.  Thus,  Demeter,  the  spirit  of  life  in 
grais, — and  Dionysus,  the  "spiritual  form"  of  life  in  the  green 
sap, — remain,  to  the  end  of  men's  thoughts  and  fancies  about  them, 
ahnost  wholly  physical.  But  Apollo,  the  "  spiritual  form "  of 
timbeams,  early  becomes,  (the  merely  physical  element  in  his  con- 
(titntion  being  almost  whoUy  suppressed,)  exclusively  ethical, — the 
"  apiritaal  form  "  of  inward  or  intellectual  light,  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions.  He  represents  all  those  specially  European  ideas,  of  a  reason- 
able, personal  freedom,  as  onderstood  in  Greece ;  of  a  reasonable 
poUtj ;  of  the  sani^  of  soul  and  body,  through  the  cure  of  disease 
and  of  the  sense  of  sin ;  of  the  perfecting  of  both  by  reasonable 
exercise  or  oKitu :  his  religion  is  a  sort  of  embodied  equity,  its  aim 
the  realisation  of  fair  reason  and  just  consideration  of  the  truth  of 
things  everywhere. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  general  aspects  of  this  subject  further,  but 
ranark  that  in  art  also  the  religion  of  Apollo  was  a  sanction  of,  and 
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an  encouragement  towards  the  true  valuation  of  humanity,  in  its 
sanity,  its  proportion,  its  knowledge  of  itself.  Following  after  this, 
Greek  art  attained,  in  its  reproductions  of  human  form,  not  merely  to 
the  profound  expression  of  the  highest  indwelling  spirit  of  human 
intelligence,  but  to  the  expression  also  of  the  great  human  passions, 
of  the  powerful  movements  as  well  as  of  the  calm  and  peaceful  order 
of  the  soul,  as  finding  in  the  affections  of  the  body  a  language,  the 
elements  of  which  the  artist' might  analyse,  and  then  combine,  order, 
and  recompose.  In  relation  to  music,  to  art,  to  all  those  matters 
over  which  the  Muses  preside,  Apollo,  as  distinct  from  Hermes, 
seems  to  be  the  representative  and  patron  of  what  I  may  call  reer^ON- 
able  music,  of  a  great  intelligence  at  work  in  art,  of  beauty  attained 
through  the  conscious  realisation  of  ideas.  They  were  the  cities 
of  the  Dorian  affinity  which  early  brought  to  perfection  that  most 
characteristic  of  Greek  institutions,  the  sacred  dance,  with  the  whole 
gjrmnastic  system  which  was  its  natural  accompaniment.  And  it 
was  the  familiar  spectacle  of  that  living  sculpture  which  developed, 
perhaps,  beyond  everything  else  in  the  Greek  mind,  at  its  best^  a 
sense  of  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the  human  form. 

Into  that  bewildered,  dazzling  world  of  minute  and  dainty  handi- 
craft— ^the  chamber  of  Paris,  the  house  of  Alcinous — ^in  which  the 
form  of  man  alone  had  no  adequate  place,  and  as  yet,  properly,  was 
not,  this  Dorian,  European,  Apolline  influence  introduced  the  intel- 
ligent and  spiritual  human  presence,  and  gave  it  its  true  value,  a 
value  consistently  maintained  to  the  end  of  Greek  art,  by  a  steady 
hold  upon  and  preoccupation  with  the  inward  harmony  and  system 
of  human  personality. 

In  the  works  of  the  Asiatic  tradition,  in  the  marbles  of  Nineveh, 
for  instance,  and  in  the  early  Greek  art,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  which 
derives  from  it,  as,  for  example,  in  the  archaic  remains  from  Cyprus,  the 
form  of  man  is  inadequate,  and  below  the  measure  of  perfection  attained 
there  in  the  representation  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  ;  just  as  in  the 
little  reflective  art  of  Japan,  so  lovely  in  its  reproduction  of  flower 
or  bird,  the  human  form  alone  comes  almost  as  a  caricature,  or  is  at 
least  untouched  by  any  higher  ideal.  To  that  Asiatic  tradition,  then, 
with  its  perfect  craftsmanship,  its  consummate  skill  in  design,  its 
power  of  hand,  the  Dorian,  the  European,  the  true  Hellenic  influence 
brought  a  revelation  of  the  soul  and  body  of  man. 

And  we  come  at  last  to  a  monument,  the  marbles  of  ^gina, 
which  bears  upon  it  the  full  expression  of  this  humanism, — ^to  a 
work,  in  which  the  presence  of  man,  realised  with  complete  masteir 
of  hand,  and  with  clear  apprehension  of  how  he  actually  is  and 
moves  and  looks,  is  touched  with  the  freshest  sense  of  that  new-found^ 
inward  value ;  the  energy  of  worthy  passions  purifying,  the  light  of 
his  reason  shining  through,  bodily  forms  and  motions,  solemnised^ 
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Btlnctive,  pathetic.  We  have  reached  an  extant  work,  real  and 
Ti'dble,  of  an  importance  out  of  all  proportion  to  anything  actually 
remaining  of  earlier  art,  and  justifying,  by  its  direct  interest 
and  cbarm,  oar  long  prelude  on  the  beginnings  of  Greek  sculpture, 
vbile  there  was  still  almost  nothing  actually  to  see. 

These  fifteen  figures  of  Parian  marble,  of  about  two-thirda  the  size 
of  life,  forming,  with  some  deficiencies,  the  east  and  west  gables  of 
a  temple  of  Athene,  the  niina  of  which  still  stand  on  a  hill-side  by 
the  sea-shore,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  island  of  ^gina,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1811,  and  haying  been  purchased  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  afterwards  Louis  I,,  of  Bavaria,  are  now  the  great  ornament 
of  the  Glyptothek,  or  Museum  of  Sculpture,  at  Munich.  The  group 
is  each  gable  consisted  of  eleven  figures ;  and  of  the  fifteen  larger 
EgTuvs  discovered,  five  belong  to  the  eastern,  ten  to  the  western 
gable,  so  that  the  western  gable  is  complete  with  the  exception  of 
one  figure,  which  should  stand  where  the  beautiful  figure,  borrowed 
from  the  eaatem  gable,  bending  down  towards  the  fallen  leader,  at 
Munich  actually  is ;  certain  fragments  showing  that  the  lost  figure 
corresponded  essentially  to  this,  which  has  therefore  been  trans- 
ferred hither  from  its  place  in  the  less  complete  group  to  which  it 
properly  belongs.  For  there  are  two  legitimate  views  or  motives  iu 
the  restoration  of  ancient  sculpture,  the  antiquarian  and  (esthetic,  as 
they  may  be  termed,  respectively ;  the  former  limiting  itself  to  the 
bare  presentation  of  what  actually  remains  of  the  ancient  work, 
braving  all  shock  to  living  eyes  horn  the  mutilated  nose  or  chin ; 
vhile  the  latter,  the  eesthetic  method,  requires  that,  with  the  least 
possible  addition  or  interference,  by  the  most  skilful  living  hand 
procurable,  the  object  shall  be  made  to  please,  or  at  least  content  the 
hving  eye,  seeking  enjoyment,  and  not  a  bare  fact  of  science,  in  the 
spectacle  of  ancient  art.  This  latter  way  of  restoration, — the 
^thetic  way, — followed  by  the  famous  connoisseurs  of  the  Benais* 
sance,  has  been  followed  here ;  and  the  visitor  to  Munich  actually 
wes  the  marbles  of  .^gina,  as  restored  after  a  model  by  the  tasteful 
hand  of  Thorwaldsen. 

Different  views  have,  however,  been  maintained  as  to  the  right 
grouping  of  the  figures ;  hut  the  composition  of  the  two  groups  was 
apparently  similar,  not  only  in  general  character  but  in  a  certain 
degree  of  correspondence  of  all  the  figures,  each  to  each.  And  in 
both  the  subject  is  a  combat, — a  combat  between  Greeks  and  Asiatics 
concerning  the  body  of  a  Greek  hero,  fallen  among  the  foemen, — an 
incident  so  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  the  heroic  wars.  In  both 
cases,  Athene,  whose  temple  this  sculpture  was  designed  to  decorate, 
intervenes,  her  image  being  complete  in  the  western  gable,  the  head 
and  some  other  fragments  remaining  of  that  in  the  eastern.  The 
incidents  represented  were  probably  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
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traditions  of  ^gina  in  connection  with  the  Trojan  war.  Gredc 
legend  is  ever  deeply  coloured  by  local  interest  and  sentiment,  and 
this  monument  probably  celebrates  Telamon,  and  Ajax  his  son,  the 
heroes  who  established  the  fame  of  ^gina,  and  whom  the  united 
Greeks,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  whicli  the 
^ginetans  were  distinguished  above  all  other  Greeks  in  bravery, 
invited  as  their  peculiar,  spiritual  allies  from  that  island. 

Accordingly,  antiquarians  are,  for  the  most  i>art,  of  opinion  ihat 
the  eastern  gable  represents  the  combat  of  Hercules,  (Hercides  being 
the  only  figure  among  the  warriors  certainly  to  be  identified,)  and  of 
his  comrade  Telamon,  against  Laomedon  of  Troy,  in  which,  pro- 
perly, Hercules  was  leader,  but  here,  as  squire  and  archer,  is  made 
to  give  the  first  place  to  Telamon,  as  the  titular  hero  of  the  place. 
Opinion  is  not  so  definite  regarding  the  subject  of  the  western  gaUe, 
which,  however,  probably  represents  the  combat  between  the  Greeb 
and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  In  both  cases  an  ^ginetan 
hero,  in  the  eastern  gable  Telamon,  in  the  western  his  son  Ajax,  is 
represented  in  the  extreme  crisis  of  battle,  such  a  crisis  as,  according 
to  the  deep  religiousness  of  the  Greeks  of  that  age,  was  a  motire 
for  the  visible  intervention  of  the  goddess  in  favour  of  her  chosen 
people. 

Opinion  as  to  the  date  of  the  work,  based  mainly  on  the  characte^ 
istics  of  the  work  itself,  has  varied  within  a  period  ranging  from  the 
middle  of  the  sixtieth  to  the  middle  of  the  seventieth  Olympiad, 
inclining  on  the  whole  to  the  later  date,  in  the  period  of  the  Ionian 
revolt  against  Persia,  and  a  few  years  earlier  than  the  battle  of 
Marathon. 

In  this  monimient,  then,  we  have  a  revelation  in  the  sphere  of  art,  of 
the  temper  which  made  the  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis  possible, 
of  the  true  spirit  of  Greek  chivalry  as  displayed  in  the  Persian  war, 
and  in  the  highly  ideal  conception  of  its  events,  expressed  in  Herodotos 
and  approving  itself  minutely  to  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  series 
of  affiiirs  in  which  the  gods  and  heroes  of  old  time  personally  inter- 
vened, and  that  not  as  mere  shadows.  It  was  natural  that  the  high- 
pitched  temper,  the  stress  of  thought  and  feeling,  which  ended  in  the 
final  conflict  of  Greek  liberty  with  Asiatic  barbarism,  should  stimu- 
late quite  a  new  interest  in  iLe  poetic  legends  of  the  earlier  conflict 
between  them  in  the  heroic  age.  As  the  events  of  the  Crusades  and 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  that  period  leading  men's  minds  back  to 
ponder  over  the  deeds  of  Oharlemagne  and  his  paladins,  gave  hirth 
to  the  composition  of  the  Song  of  JRoland,  just  so  this  JSginetan 
sculpture  displays  the  Greeks  of  a  later  age  feeding  their  enthusiaon 
on  the  legend  of  a  distant  past,  and  is  a  link  between  Herodotus  and 
Homer.  In  those  ideal  figures,  pensive  a  little  from  the  first,  we 
may  suppose,  with  the  shadowiness  of  a  past  age,  we  may  yet  see 
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how  Greeke  of  the  time  of  Tbemistoclea  really  conceived  of  Homeric 
knight  and  squire. 

Some  other  fragments  of  art,  also  discovered  in  ^gina,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  contemporaiy  with  the  temple  of  Athene,  tend,  by  their 
rongbnesB  and  immaturity,  to  show  that  this  small  building,  so  united 
in  its  effect,  so  complete  in  its  simplicity,  in  the  symmetry  of  its  two 
main  groups  of  sculpture,  was  the  perfect  artistic  flower  of  its  time 
and  place.  Yet  within  the  limits  of  this  simple  unity,  so  important 
in  element  in  the  charm  and  impressiveness  of  the  place,  a  certain 
ineqaality  of  design  and  execution  may  be  detected ;  the  hand  of  a 
slightly  earlier  master,  probably,  having  worked  in  the  western  gable, 
rhile  the  master  of  the  eastern  gable  has  gone  some  steps  farther 
ihaA  he  in  fineness  and  power  of  expression ;  the  figure  of  the  sup- 
posed Ajax,  stooping  forward  in  the  present  arrangemeiit  of  the 
restem  group,  but  really  borrowed,  as  I  said,  from  the  eastern,  and 
vhich  has  in  it  something  above  the  type  of  the  figures  grouped 
ronnd  it,  being  this  later  sculptor's  work.  Yet  Overbeck,  who  has 
(labonted  the  points  of  this  distinction  of  styles,  commends  without 
reserve  the  technical  excellence  of  the  whole  work,  executed,  as  he 
tayg,  "  with  an  application  of  all  known  instruments  of  sculpture ; 
tite  delicate  calculation  of  weight  in  the  composition  of  the  several 
parts,  allowing  the  artist  to  diqiense  with  all  artificial  supports,  and 
to  set  his  figures,  with  all  their  complex  motions,  and  yet  with  pUntha 
unlr  three  inches  thick,  into  the  basis  of  the  gable ;  the  bold  nse  of 
ihe  chisel,  which  wrought  the  shield,  on  the  fireely-held  arm,  down  to 
t  thickness  of  scarcely  three  inches ;  the  fineness  of  the  execution, 
?Ten  in  parts  of  the  work  invisible  to  an  ordinary  spectator,  in  the 
iiligent  finishing  of  which  the  only  motive  of  the  artist  was  to  satisfy 
tiis  own  conviction  as  to  the  nature  of  good  sculpture." 

It  was  the  Dorian  cities,  Plato  tells  us,  which  first  shook  off  the 
^be  Asiatic  shame,  and  stripped  off  their  clothing  for  purposes  of 
exercise  and  training  in  the  gymnanum ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  Dorian 
ir  Eoropeau  influence  to  assert  the  value  in  art  of  the  unveiled  and 
bealthy  human  form.  And  here  the  artists  of  ^gina,  notwithstand- 
ing Homer''s  description  of  Greek  armour,  glowing  like  the  sun  itself, 
lure  displayed  the  Greek  warriors — Greek  and  Trojan  alike — ^not  in 
Ihe  equipments  they  would  really  have  worn,  but  naked, — flesh  &irer 
Ltan  that  golden  armour,  though  more  subdoed  and  tranquil  in  effect 
3n  the  spectator,  the  undraped  form  of  man  coming  like  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  Hellenic  spirit,  and  as  an  element  of  temperance,  into  the 
nmevhat  gaudy  spectacle  of  Asiatic,  or  archaic  art.  Paris  alone 
tieara  his  dainty  trappings,  characteristically, — a  coat  of  golden  scale- 
rork,  the  scales  set  on  a  lining  of  canvas  or  leather,  shifting  deftly 
DTer  the  delicate  body  beneath,  and  represented  on  the  gable  by 
adding,  or  real  gilt  metal  perhaps. 
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It  was  characteristic  also  of  that  more  truly  Hellenic  art — another 
element  of  its  temperance — to  adopt  the  use  of  nuirble  in  its  works; 
and  the  material  of  these  figures  is  the  white  marble  of  Faros.  Traces 
of  colour  have,  however,  been  found  on  certain  parts  of  them.  The 
outer  surfaces  of  the  shields  and  helmets  have  been  blue ;  their  inner 
parts  and  the  crests  of  the  helmets,  red ;  the  hem  of  the  drapery  of 
Athene,  the  edges  of  her  sandals,  the  plinths  on  which  the  figures 
stand,  also  red ;  one  quiver  red,  another  blue ;  the  eyes  and  Ups,  too, 
coloured ;  perhaps,  the  hair.  There  was  just  a  limited  and  con?en- 
tionalised  use  of  colour,  in  effect,  upon  the  marble. 

And  although  the  actual  material  of  these  figures  is  marble,  its 
coolness  and  massiveness  suiting  the  growing  severity  of  Oreek 
thought,  yet  they  have  their  reminiscences  of  work  in  bronze,  in  t 
certain  slimness  and  tenuity,  a  certain  dainty  lightness  of  poise  in 
their  grouping,  which  remains  in  the  memory  as  a  peculiar  note  of 
their  style ;  the  possibility  of  such  easy  and  graceful  balancing  being 
one  of  the  privileges  or  opportunities  of  statuary  in  cast  metal,  of 
that  hollow  casting  in  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  work  is  so  much 
less  than  that  of  a  work  of  equal  size  in  marble,  and  which  permits  a 
so  much  wider  and  freer  disposition  of  the  parts  about  its  centre  of 
gravity.  In  ^gina  the  tradition  of  metal  work  seems  to  have  be^ 
strong,  and  Onatas,  whose  name  is  closely  connected  with  ^gina, 
and  who  is  contemporary  with  the  presumably  later  portion  of  this 
monument,  was  above  all  a  worker  in  bronze.  Here  again,  in  this 
lurking  spirit  of  metal  work,  we  have  a  new  element  of  complexity  in 
the  character  of  these  precious  remains.  And  then,  to  compass  the 
whole  work  in  our  imagination,  we  must  conceive  yet  another 
element  in  the  conjoint  effect :  metal  being  actually  mingled  with  the 
marble,  brought  thus  to  its  daintiest  point  of  refinement,  as  the  little 
holes  indicate,  bored  into  the  marble  figures  for  the  attachment  of 
certain  accessories  in  bronze, — lances,  swords,  bows,  the  Medusa  also 
on  the  (Bgis  of  Athene,  and  its  fringe  of  little  snakes. 

And  as  there  was  no  adequate  consciousness  and  recognition  of  the 
essentials  of  man's  nature  in  the  older,  oriental  art,  so  there  is  no 
pathos,  no  humanity  in  the  more  special  sense,  but  a  kind  of  hard- 
ness and  cruelty  rather,  in  those  oft-repeated,  long,  matter-of-fact 
processions,  on  the  marbles  of  Nineveh,  of  slave-like  soldiers  on  their 
way  to  battle  mechanically,  or  of  captives  on  their  way  to  slavery  or 
death,  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  king.  These  Greek  marUes^ 
on  the  contrary,  with  that  figure  yearning  forward  so  graciously  to 
the  fallen  leader,  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  natural  pathetic  effect 
— the  true  reflection  again  of  the  temper  of  Homer  in  speaking  of 
war.  Ares,  the  god  of  war  himself,  we  must  remember,  is,  according 
to  his  original  import,  the  god  of  storms,  of  winter  raging  among 
the  forests  of  the  Thracian  mountains,  a  brother  of  the  north  wind. 


AAenrards  only,  surviving  many  m 
leader  of  hosts,  a  sort  of  divine  kni 
and,  throngh  the  old  intricate  count 
smoronsness  which  is  the  universE 
»ldier's  life,  he  comea  to  be  very  ne 
the  goddess  of  physical  beauty,  t 
dalliance  mingles,  in  his  character, 
leader,  Saint  George,  with  the  idea  c 
iaii,  soft  creature  suddenly  raging 
ranoua  wild  incidents,  war  is  eons 
effects  of  delicate  youth  and  of  tern 
expression,  not  without  that  cruelt 
influence  of  some  malign  fate  up( 
teristics  of  Achilles,  who  is  a  kind  o 
And  in  Homer's  impressions  of  wai 
the  dehcacy,  the  beauty  of  youth, 
purposes  of  love,  spoiled  and  wasted 
a  violent  tempest ;  the  glittering  b< 
expressed  in  so  many  brilliant  figi 
ecioipments,  in  collision  with  the  n 
the  grotesque  indignities  of  death  i 
by  a  hundred  pathetic  incidents, — tl 
stifling  blood  in  the  throat,  the  spoil 
severally.  He  thinks  of,  and  recorde 
borne  from  which  the  boy  came, 
stricken  so  wretchedly,  his  bowels 
expression  of  this  contrast  to  the 
approach  of  those  lower  forms  of  lift 
bodies  of  the  heroes,  who  strive  ar 
-■Eginetan  gables.  For  it  is  just  th 
sculpture  has  embodied.  The  se 
wrought  the  eastern  gable  has  she 
expression  of  the  truth  of  pain,  in 
bent  figure  on  the  extreme  lef^,  the 
in  the  hard-shut  lips  of  Hercules 
smile  taintly,  almost  like  the  monun 
with  a  smile  which,  even  if  it  be  l 
tionality  of  an  art  still  somewhat 
effect  of  Homer's  conventional  epitl 
the  flesh  of  his  heroes. 

And  together  with  this  touching 
the  effect  of  an  early  simplicity,  th 
as  art  which  has  passed  its  prime 
absolute  refinement  in  taste  and  wo 
as  we  now  see,  has  its  own  attractiv 
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of  spirit,  whicli  finds  power  and  interest  in  simple  motives  of  feeling, 
and  in  the  freshness  of  hand,  which  has  a  sense  of  enjoyment  in 
mechanical  processes  still  performed  unmechanicaUy,  in  the  spending 
of  care  and  intelligence  on  every  toach.     As  regards  Italian  art,  tKe 
sculpture  and  paintings  of  the  earlier  Renaissance,  the  aesthetic  yalne 
of  this  ndiveti  is  now  well  understood  ;  but  it  has  its  yalue  in  Greek 
sculpture  also.     There,  too,  is  a  succession  of  phases  through  which 
the  artistic  power  and  purpose  grew  to  maturity,  with  the  enduring 
charm  of  an  unconventional,  unsophisticated  freshness,  m  that  yerj 
early  stage  of  it  illustrated  by  these  marbles  of  ^gina,  not  less  than 
in  the  work  of  Yerrocchio  and  Mino  of  Fiesole.     Effects  of  this  we 
may  note  in  that  sculpture  of  ^gina,  not  merely  in  the  simplicity, 
or   monotony  even,  of  the  whole  composition,    and  in  the  exact 
and  formal  correspondence  of  one  gable  to  the  other,  but  in  the 
simple  readiness  with  which  the  designer  makes  the  two  second 
spearmen  kneel,  against  the  probability  of  the  thing,  so  as  just  to  fill 
the  space  he  has  to  compose  in.     The  profiles  are  still  not  yet  of  the 
fully  developed  Greek  type,  but  have  a  somewhat  sharp  prominence 
of  nose  and  chin,  as  in  Etrurian  design,  in  the  early  sculpture  of 
Cyprus,  and  in  the  earlier  Greek  vases ;  and  the  general  porportions 
of  the  body  in  relation  to  the  shoulders  are  still  somewhat  archaically 
slim.     But  then  the  workman  is  at  work  in  dry  earnestness,  with  a 
sort  of  hard  strength  in  detail,  a  scrupulousness  verging  on  sti&ess, 
like  that  of  an  early  Flemish  painter ;  he  communicates  to  us  h^ 
still  youthful  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  experience  of  the  first  rudi- 
mentary difficulties  of  his  art  overcome.     And  withal,  these  figures 
have  in  them  a  true  expression  of  life,  of  animation.    In  this 
monument  of  Greek  chivalry,  pensive  and  visionary  as  it  may  seem. 
those  old  Greek  knights  live  with  a  truth  like  that  of  Homer  or 
Chaucer.      In  a  sort  of   stiff  grace,   combined   with  a  sense  of 
things  bright  or  sorrowful  directly  felt,  the  ^ginetan  workman  is  as 
it  were  the  Chaucer  of  Greek  sculpture. 

Walter  H.  Pater. 


BAGEHOT  AS  AN  ECONOMIST.' 

The  publication  of  these  Economic  Sttuliea,  the  incomplete  frag- 
mentfi  of  a  book  on  English  political  economy  vhich  Sagehot  was 
engaged  upon  at  the  time  of  his  death,  suggests  to  me  the  task,  I 
had  ahnost  said  the  duty,  of  endeavouring  to  estimate  the  positioii 
irhich  he  held  as  an  economist  and  the  service  he  has  rendered  to 
ecoDomic  science.  Readers  of  the  present  book  will  see  at  once  the 
reason  of  this  in  Mt.  Hatton's  statement  in  the  preface  that  daring 
the  last  years  of  Bagehot's  life  I  "had  a  better  knowledge  of  his 
(CODomic  mind  than  any  other  person."  I  should  not  like  to  claim 
for  myself  so  much  as  this  statement  implies.  Bagebot  was  not 
fiTen  to  egotistical  gossip  about  himself  or  what  he  had  done  or 
meant  to  do  ;  he  left  his  works  as  they  were  completed  to  speak  for 
themselTes.  To  acme  extent  I  can  only  appreciate  his  finished  work 
u  it  is  open  to  all  the  world  to  appreciate  it.  But  it  was  my 
luppy  fortune  in  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  when  bis  writing 
wa  mainly  on  economic  subjects,  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
him  in  the  conduct  of  the  Economist  newspaper.  Duiiug  this  period, 
accordingly,  I  had  not  only  to  discuss  topics  of  political  economy 
vith  him,  especially  the  topics  of  banking  and  the  money  market,  in- 
cesantlj,  but  I  had  to  know  hiB  mind  so  thoroughly  on  all  leading 
objects  of  the  day  as  to  be  able  to  write  in  accordance  with  his  views 
Then  be  was  himself  at  a  distance.  It  will  be  my  own  fault,  there- 
fore, if  I  have  not  something  to  contribute  towards  a  knowledge  of 
his  work,  while  the  ability  to  do  so  constitutes  a  corresponding  obli- 
gation, considering  how  important  that  work  was,  although  as  I 
have  said  I  can  pretend  to  little  explicit  knowledge  beyond  what 
can  be  derived  from  the  writings  themselves  of  what  Bagehot 
thought  or  intended  to  accomplish. 

I  must  claim,  however,  some  indulgence  in  attempting  the  task  I 
propose.  I  had  only  too  little  thought  whilst  we  were  together  that 
snch  a  task  would  ever  devolve  on  me,  and  I  should  have  account«d 
'■'i  almost  a  profanation  to  contemplate  writing  of  so  intimate  a  friend 
and  on  this  subject  also  in  some  degree  a  master.  I  am  thus  unable 
'0  remember  much  that  I  should  like  to  recall.  Nor  can  I  lay  any 
tlaim  to  experience  in  literary  criticism,  which  would  be  so  invalu- 
able in  writing  of  a  man  himself  so  perfect  in  this  kind  of  work. 
If  I  can  tell  something  which  may  afterwards  help  an  expert  critic 
in  discussing  Bagebot's  position  and  work  as  an  economist  I  shall 
he  satisfied  with  my  snccesB,  however  imperfect  my  own  estimate 
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may  be.  It  will  be  generally  agreed,  I  believe,  tbat  liis  kboturs 
were  so  important  as  to  command  an  attempt  like  this,  at  whateyer 
cost  and  risk  to  the  writer  himself. 

L 

Let  me  do  something  at  the  outset  to  describe  my  own  view  of  his 
leading  characteristics  and  qualifications  as  a  writer  on  economic 
subjects.  Mr.  Hutton  has  described  so  fully  and  perfectly  what 
Bagehot  was  as  a  writer  altogether,  and  this  upon  a  basis  of  know- 
ledge and  intimacy  which  no  other  friend  could  possess,  that  all  I 
can  hope  to  say  is  by  way  of  supplement ;  but  Mr.  Hutton  has  pur- 
posely left  a  blank  in  his  description,  and  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  added.  So  far  as  he  goes,  however,  I  can  only  echo 
what  he  has  said  in  protest  against  the  common  idea  of  Bagehot  as 
being  primarily  an  economist  instead  of  his  being  primarily  a  man 
of  letters  of  strong  genius  and  imagination,  who  happened,  amongst 
other  things,  and  subordinate  to  other  things,  viewing  his  UterarT 
life  as  a  whole,  to  take  up  with  "  Political  Economy.*'  This  point 
is  so  important  in  any  description  of  Bagehot  as  an  economist  and 
of  the  characteristic  work  he  did,  that  I  may  quote  in  exUtm  what 
Mr.  Hutton  has  said  : — 

'  *  While  of  course  it  has  given  me  great  pleasure,  as  it  must  have  giyen  pleasure 
to  all  Bagehot's  friends,  to  hear  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  eTidentlr 
genuine  tribute  to  his  financial  sagacity  in  the  Budget  speecJi  of  1877,  aod 
Lord  Granville's  eloquent  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  Bagehot's  political 
counsels  as  editor  of  the  Economist  in  the  speech  delivered  at  the  Londca 
University  on  May  9th,  1877,  I  have  sometimes  felt  somewhat  unreasonablT 
vexed  that  those  who  appreciated  so  well  what  I  may  almost  call  the  smallt>t 
part  of  him  appeared  to  know  so  little  of  the  essence  of  him,— of  the  higH- 
spirited,  buoyant,  subtle,  speculative  nature  in  which  the  imaginative  qualities 
were  even  more  remarkable  than  the  judgment,  and  were  indeed  at  the  root  d 
all  that  was  strongest  in  the  judgment — of  the  gay  and  dashing  hnmour. 
which  was  the  life  of  every  conversation  in  which  he  joined — and  of  the  visionarv 
nature  to  which  the  commonest  things  often  seemed  the  most  marvellous,  v^^ 
tbe  marvellous  things  the  most  intrinsically  probable.  To  those  who  hesi  d 
Bagehot  only  as  an  original  political  economist  and  a  lucid  political  thinker,  a 
curiously  false  image  of  him  must  be  suggested.  If  they  are  among  tii- 
multitude  misled  by  Oarlyle,  who  regard  all  political  economists  as  the  *  dreary 
professors  of  a  dismal  science,'  they  will  probably  conjure  up  an  arid  di*- 
quisitionist  on  value  and  cost  of  production,  and  even  if  assured  of  Bagehot  ^ 
imaginative  power,  they  may  perhaps  only  understand  by  the  expression  that 
capacity  for  feverish  preoccupation  which  makes  the  mention  of 'Peel's  Act' 
summon  up  to  the  faces  of  certain  fanatics  a  hectic  glow,  as  the  rumour  of 
paper  currencies  blanches  others  with  the  pallor  of  true  passion.  The  truth. 
however,  is  that  the  best  qualities  which  Bagehot  had,  both  as  economist  acd 
politician,  were  of  a  kind  which  the  majority  of  economists  and  politicians  «i'^ 
not  specially  possess.  I  do  not  mean  that  it  was  in  any  way  an  accident  tliit 
he  was  an  original  thinker  in  either  sphere ;  far  from  it.  But  I  do  think  tfcat 
what  he  brought  to  political  and  economical  science,  he  brought  in  some  sen^' 
from  ouidide  their  normal  range — that  the  man  of  business  and  financier  in  bim 
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fell  vithin  ndi  aliarp  and  veil-defined  limits,  \hat  lie  knew  better  tban  most 
al  bis  class  where  thwx  special  weakness  lay  and  where  their  special  fiuictioas 


No  oDe  who  drank  even  for  a  little  of  the  champagne  of  Bagehot'a 
wide  discureiTe  tali,  fall  of  hnmoar  and  side-lights  on  every  subject 
lie  touched,  will  fail  to  appreciate  this  description.  He  was  aa  far  as 
possible  from  giring  the  idea  of  a  man  with  a  special  genius  for  a 
■abject  and  much  absorbed  in  it.  As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes, 
our  biuinesB  talbs,  though  having  for  end  and  object  the  conduct  of 
a  pohtical  and  businesa  newspaper,  always  travelled  much  wider  than 
the  record.  Not  to  speak  of  his  interest  in  literature  and  philosophy, 
he  had  the  keenest  interest,  for  instance,  in  the  essential  differences 
of  gjatem  between  English  and  Scotch  law  and  English  and  Scotch 
forms  of  local  aqd  ju^cial  adminiatration,  a  subject  which  grew  out 
of  some  bufiinesa  topics  in  the  beginning  of  our  acquaintance  ;  in  the 
art  of  money-making,  as  distinguialied  from  mere  knowledge  and 
ikill  in  economics  and  the  methods  and  subjects  of  business ;  in  tho 
working  of  personal  motives  of  revenge  and  the  like,  as  they  affected 
the  great  game  which  was  constantly  playing  before  us  in  the  City ; 
Bimilarly,  in  politics,  in  the  personal  element,  the  personal  and  family 
rektionships  of  our  public  men,  which  he  believed  to  have  far  more 
effect  on  the  course  of  politics  and  parties,  and  ihe  making  or  marring 
of  careers,  than  the  outside  world  supposes.  I  only  mention  a  frag- 
ment of  tiie  things  about  which  he  was  intellectually  carious,  and 
vhich  were  yet  far  enough  away  from  the  special  subjects  before  us. 
Nothing  of  this  will  seem  surprising  to  the  editors  and  contributors 
of  our  leading  journals,  who  know  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  mind 
ahoald  play  &eely  about  many  subjects  to  be  able  to  choose  properly 
B  line  upon  any  one  subject;  but  Bagehot  undoubtedly^ possessed 
the  fMHt-omniscience  so  necessary  in  the  highest  journalism  as  well 
as  the  best  literature  in  an  unusual  degree,  and  as  such  he  could  not 
be  primarily  an  economist  as  the  world  understood  him.  He  was 
■omething  very  much  greater — a  thinker  of  some  new  ideas  of  great 
value  in  the  science,  and  a  describer  of  the  modem  world  of  businefls, 
which  is  so  different  from  the  world  of  business  that  existed  only  one 
or  two  generations  ago,  and  which  alone  could  be  in  the  minds  of 
^rlier  writers  on  political  economy ;  and  he  was  all  this  tn  part 
teeaute  the  study  of  political  economy  formed  only  a  portion  of  bis 
intellectaal  interests. 

Perhaps  I  may  add,  at  the  risk  of  saying  something  apparently 
(ending  to  diminish  his  reputation,  but  which  it  seema  absolutely 
necessary  to  say  in  order  to  make  quite  clear  how  he  was  great,  that 
there  was  a  disposition,  among  politicians  especially,  to  defer  to 
Bagehot  as  an  economic  authority  on  subjects  where  he  had  no  claim 
to  authority,  and  which  were  foreign  to  the  special  work  he  did. 
VOL.  IIVIL  B.5.  o  o 
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For  reason-^  whicli  will  afterwards  appear,  ho  was  not  "first," 

think,  on  currency  or  finance,  or  ahnost  any  of  the  dismal  top 

which  arc  usually  thought  to  be  the  main  things  in  economic  scicn 

There  could  be  no  better  practical  adviser  on  such  topics,  and  \ 

advice  was  so  j>ood  that  people  did  not  reflect  on  its  being  due 

qualities  which  were  outside  the  economic  range  ;  but  he  was  not  t 

authority,  in  the  strict  sense,  which  those  who  took  the  advice  si 

posed.    To  p:ive  only  one  illustration  of  how  he  was  wrongly  defen 

to.     The  other  day  a  remark  in  one  of  his  Silver  essays  respecti 

the  fall  in  silver,  to  the  effect  that  **80  grave  a  misfortune  hassddt 

liappened  to  any  Government  so  suddenly  and  so  completely  fr 

causes  out  of  its  control,"  was  quoted  by  a  rising  member  of  1 

present  Government  as  conclusive  of  the  singularity  and  magniti 

of  the  evil  of  loss  by  exchange  on  which  the  Indian  Government 

always  dwelling.     I  doubt  if  the  obiier  dicta  of  authors  any  m< 

than  of  judges  are  properly  quotable  in  this  way;  they  ought  not 

count  unless  they  are  material  in  the  argument ;  and  I  am  qn 

sure,  if  he  had  lived,  Uagehot  would  have  modified  his  judgment 

to  the  loss  of  the  Indian  Government,  the  statement  of  which  he  1 

been  content  at  first  to  take  from  themselves.     But  what  I  wish 

observe  is  that  Bagehot  was  no  special  authority  on  such  a  point 

all,  having  neither  the  statistical  nor  financial  knowledge  at  fi 

sight  necessary  to  fonn  a  judgment.     The   statement  is  palpal 

untrue.     Every  Government  that  has  had   to  submit   to  war  a 

invasion  has  suffered  far  more  from  such  causes  than  the  Indi 

Government  from  the  fall  in  silver;  and  that  Government  itself  1 

suffered  (j^uite  as  much,  if  not  more,  from  famines  as  it  has  real 

suffered  from  the  fall  in  silver.     If  Bagehot  had  had  time  tostoi 

the  subject,  and  had  had  before  him  the  evidence  pro  and  con  as 

what  the  loss  of  tho  Indian  Government  really  is,  his  opinion  woo 

have  been  practically  valuable  and  probably  a  safe  one  to  follow,  b 

it  would  not  have  been  so  as  that  of  an  authority  on  the  subje 

itself  forming  a  first-hand  opinion  upon  it.    His  special  province  wi 

something  much  greater,  but  at  the  same  time  entirely  different. 

While  his  wide  imagination  and  various  knowledge  fitted  Bagck^ 
to  be  a  discoverer  and  describer  in  the  economic  field,  I  would  notic 
as  a  special  (juality  his  business  imagination.  He  notes  this  as  J 
quality  of  James  Wilson  in  language  so  felicitous  that  there  ^ 
nothing  more  to  be  said  in  describing  what  is  meant  by  this  qual^?' 
though  it  was  not  in  Bagehot,  as  he  states  it  to  have  been  in  Tfil*''* 
a  **  predominating  power."  Still  it  was  present  so  largely  as  to  W 
most  striking.     What  ho  says  of  Wilson  is : — 

**Ilehad  a  groat  power  of  conccinng  transactions.  Political  economy"* 
to  him  tho  science  of  buying  and  selling,  and  of  the  ordinary  baigains  of  ^^ 
ho  had  a  vcrj'  steady  and  distinct  conception.    In  explaining  sudi  snlj*^  "* 
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did  not  begin,  as  political  economists  have  been  wittily  said  to  do,  with,  *  Sup- 
pose a  man  upon  an  island,'  but  *  "What  they  do  in  the  City  is  this ; '  *  The  real 

course  of  business  is  so  and  so *    His  *  business  imagination  *  enabled 

him  to  see  *  what  men  did,*  and  *  why  they  did  it ;  *  *  why  they  ought  to  do  it,* 
and  *why  they  ought  not  to  do  it.' " 

Political  economy  was  certainly  more  to  Bagehot  than  the  science 
of  buying  and  selling,  but  so  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  buying  and 
Belling  he  had  all  the  power  which  he  ascribes  to  James  Wilson  to 
understand  it.  Given  a  set  of  circumstances,  no  matter  how  novel, 
te  would  predict  what  the  business  man  would  do  and  what  the  net 
result  of  the  operation  would  be.  Most  people  will  recollect  how  he 
predicted  in  his  Silver  essays  that  the  fall  in  the  exchange  with 
India  would  stimulate  exports  from  that  country  and  check  imports 
of  goods  into  it,  thus  stimulating  the  import  of  silver — a  prediction 
which  was  strikingly  fulfilled.  This  was  entirely  the  fruit  of  his 
**  business  imagination."  lie  knew,  as  by  an  instinct,  what  the 
Iwianess  man  would  do  in  the  new  circumstances,  and  "  putting  two 
«nd  two  together  "  he  was  able  to  predict  the  result  as  well.  But 
tke  quality  with  Bagehot  was  not  confined  to  a  knowledge  of  what 
Particular  operations  and  their  results  would  be.  As  I  have  said,  he 
^^  deeply  interested  in  the  art  of  money-making,  and  he  imagined 
▼ividly  the  entire  mental  state  of  business  men.  How  profits 
were  made  in  different  trades — in  a  whole  class,  for  instance,  such  as 
^^rance  and  banking,  by  means  of  money  being  brought  to  those 
®igaged  in  them,  who  required  no  capital  of  their  own  except  by 
**y  of  guarantee  and  to  obtain  credit — was  a  constant  study  to  him, 
^  were  the  shifts  and  devices  of  the  struggling  and  unsuccessful 
^''^ers  in  all  trades.  The  result  is  seen  in  every  page  almost  of  his 
^ting.  He  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  literary  economists  whom 
^®  describes  as  "  like  physiologists  who  have  never  dissected  ;  like 
•"^nomers  who  have  never  seen  the  stars."  But  the  eye  brings  to 
*  subject  what  it  has  the  power  of  seeing,  and  there  have  been 
literary  economists  conversant  with  business  and  immersed  in  it  as 
'^'^hot  was,  whose  eyes  were  blinded  that  they  could  not  see. 

•Ajiother  feature  I  should  like  to  put  forward  as  characteristic  of 
■**^gehot  was  his  "  quantitative  "  sense — his  knowledge  and  feeling 
^f  the  "  how  much "  in  dealing  with  the  complex  working  of 
^^omic  tendencies.  Much  economic  writing  is  abstract,  and 
'^^cessarily  so.  You  can  say,  for  instance,  that  import  duties  tend 
^  diminish  trade  between  countries,  and  that  import  duties  on 
^*^cles  imported  from  abroad,  the  same  kind  of  articles  being  pro- 
^^ccd  at  home,  are  peculiarly  mischievous;  or  that  fluctuating 
^^changes  are  injurious  to  trade.  But  in  the  concrete  world  there 
^  something  more  to  be  done.  Here  the  "  how  much  "  is  very  often 
*Heonly  vital  question.     Fluctuating  exchanges  may  be  injurious  to 

oo2 
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trade,  but  then  they  may  be  more  tolerable  than  the  evils  incidental 
to  some  remedial  coarse  you  propose.  Import  duties  may  also  have 
to  be  tolerated  as  less  injurious  or  more  practicable  than  some  otlier 
form  of  taxation ;  and  even  import  duties,  which  are  protective,  may 
in  given  circumstances  have  to  be  submitted  to  for  the  sake  of 
revenue  or  to  prevent  the  mischief  of  too  sudden  changes.  In 
dealing  with  concrete  things,  then,  and  the  applications  of  his 
science,  the  economist  must  know  where  to  place  his  emphasis — to 
be  able  to  measure  one  evil  against  another  and  one  force  against 
another.  And  the  sense  necessary  for  this  was  Bagehot's  in  an 
unusual  degree.  This  is  conspicuously  manifest  in  one  of  the  dis- 
cussions he  was  most  interested  in — ^that  of  the  Bank  reserve,  which 
occupies  so  large  a  space  in  his  Lombard  Street  The  amount  of 
that  reserve,  the  kind  of  liabilities  it  has  to  meet  as  well  as  their 
amount,  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  forces  which  n:iay  act  on  it 
and  through  it  on  the  rate  of  discount,  are  all  questions  in  which 
degree  is  everything,  and  which  require  much  discussion  in  the 
concrete,  although  in  the  abstract  it  is  so  easy  to  say  that  bankers 
must  keep  an  adequate  reserve,  and  that  rates  of  discount  must  rise 
when  it  is  becoming  inadequate,  and  fall  when  it  is  becoming 
redundant.  But  everywhere  and  always  this  quantitative  Bsnae 
was  present  when  the  discussion  made  it  necessary.  And  the 
value  of  this  quality  cannot,  I  believe,  be  over-estimated.  The 
most  useful  part  of  economic  writing  now  requires  the  use  of  quan- 
titative methods,  or  at  least  the  appreciation  of  quantities.  The 
effect  of  all  economic  changes  or  tendencies  in  the  mass  can  only  be 
appreciated  quantitatively,  and  it  is  with  the  effect  in  the  mass,  not 
merely  with  tendencies  in  the  abstract,  that  people  are  concerned. 
The  abstract  science  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  but  it  is  mainly  a 
means  to  an  end. 

I  do  not  mean  by  all  this  that  the  economist  who  weighs  quanti- 
ties should  be  himself  a  skilled  manipulator  of  figures,  although  the 
power  of  manipulating  them  and  so  dealing  with  evidence  at  first- 
hand may  be  indispensable  to  the  best  authority  on  statistical  and 
financial  questions.  Indeed,  much  of  the  interest  for  me  in  Bag^ 
hot's  possession  of  this  quantitative  sense  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend  with  in  life,  as  Mr.  Hutton  notices 
in  his  memoir,  was  a  repugnance  to  minute  detail,  including  ao 
aversion  to  manipulate  figures,  all  but  amounting  to  inability  to 
"  add  up."  The  petty  detail  which  most  people  find  easy  enongh 
was,  beyond  measure,  irksome  to  him,  and  the  irksomeness  was ' 
aggravated,  when  I  knew  him,  by  weak  eyesight.  But  columns  of 
figures  are  not  statistics  though  they  are  the  raw  material  of  statis- 
ticians, and  this  Bagehot  fully  proved  by  his  remarkable  appreciati<A 
of  the  numerical  element  in  economic  problems,  all  the  while  he  had 
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these  technical  difficulties  in  his  way.  In  this  quality  he  was  second 
to  no  statistician  I  have  ever  met,  and  iDfinitely  superior  to  most. 
Thongh  it  is  a  less  material  point,  I  should  like  to  add,  for  the  sake 
of  bringing  out  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  statistics,  that  irk- 
some as  the  detail  of  figures  was  to  him,  and  naturally  uIfo  the  detail 
of  constructing  statistical  tables,  he  was  a  singularly  good  judge  and 
critic  of  such  tables  and  the  results  they  brought  out.  Ho  knew 
what  tables  could  bo  made  to  say  and  the  value  of  simplicity  in 
their  nonst ruction.  He  had  an  intense  dislike  of  that  vice  of 
almost  all  amateur  statisticians,  and  not  a  few  experts — the 
attempt  to  put  loo  much  into  their  tables.  He  likewise  laid  doivu 
a  rule,  which  I  have  found  invaluable  for  the  preparation  of  all 
acGountx  and  statistical  tables,  that  after  you  have  had  the  most 
accurate  clerks  to  do  them,  you  should  not  "  pass "  them  without 
having  them  examined  by  an  expert  In  the  subject  who  would  be 
able,  if  there  was  occasion,  to  detect  something  substantially  and 
flagrantly  wrong  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  mechanical 
compilers.  Thus  he  was  not  a  statistician  in  the  technical  sense, 
perhaps,  and  so  could  not  be  the  authority  on  some  subjects  he  was 
sometimes  supposed  to  be,  but  he  possessed  the  essential  qualifications 
for  dealing  with  and  reflecting  on  statistical  data  when  they  came  in 
his  way,  and  a  sufficient  sense  of  quantity  to  lean  upon  and  to  guide 
biiD  in  his  own  studies  and  writing. 

Every  writer  has  the  defect  of  his  qualities,  and  I  should  say  that 
Bagehot,  while  possessing  the  inventive  and  imaginative  mind, 
vhich  enabled  him  to  discover  and  to  describe  so  clearly,  did  not 
excel  either  in  that  laboured  ratiocination  or  minute  analysis  which 
are  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  some  branches  of  economic 
ctady.  He  could  both  sustain  a  long  argument  and  analyse 
minutely.  Whatever  be  had  to  do  he  did  thoroughly,  and  took 
what  pains  were  necessary — in  some  cases  he  had  conspicuously  that 
transcendent  capacity  for  taking  trouble  which  Carlyle  describes  as 
the  quality  of  genius.  Still  it  did  not  "  come  natural "  to  him  to  do 
cither  of  these  things,  and  he  was  not  here  conspicuously  successfid. 
U  the  reader  will  compare  chapters  12  and  13  of  his  essays  on 
Silver  with  the  Lombard  Street,  or  even  the  essay  on  the  "Cost 
of  Production  "  in  the  present  volume  with  the  first  essay-on  the 
"  Postnlates  of  Political  Economy,"  he  will  perceive  what  I  mean. 
The  argument  in  the  first  cases  is  laboured  and  difficult,  and  I  am 
not  sDre  that  it  is  throughout  altogether  clear,  while  in  the  second 
cases  there  is  an  ease  and  power  and  a  transparent  clearness  which 
impress  the  most  careless  reader.  Perhaps  the  two  qualities  are 
incompatible,  but  at  any  rate  Bagehot  was  pre-eminently  an 
inventor  and  describer,  and  that  in  bold  and  broad  outlines,  and  not 
a  labouring  reasoner  or  exhaustive  analyst.     This  was  one  reason,! 
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think,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  in  his  way  as  a  financier  and 
statistician,  why  he  was  not  an  economic  authority  of  the  sort  some- 
times supposed,  though  ho  was  a  much  higher  authority. 

Let  me  add  a  word  or  two  on  his  style,  at  least  on  his  later  style^ 
less  buoyant  and  elastic  than  his  earlier,  as  Mr.  Hutton  tells  us. 
With  this  style  I  was  bound  to  be  extremely  familiar,  and  as  Bagebot 
was  fond  of  talking  about  style  I  came  to  know  various  points  of 
excellence  at  which  he  consciously  aimed.  His  natural  tendency  was 
that  way,  but  he  also  laboured  to  be  conversational,  to  put  things  in 
the  most  direct  and  picturesque  manner,  as  people  would  talk  to  each 
other  in  common  speech,  to  remember  and  use  expressive  coUoquial- 
isms.  Such  Americanisms  as  the  **  shrinkage  "  of  values  he  had  a 
real  liking  for,  and  constantly  applied  them.  I  have  known  an 
eminent  German  economist  so  caught  by  this  style  as  to  imagine  that 
Bagehot  was  a  self-taught  business  man  and  not  a  scholar,  whereas 
he  was  peculiarly  a  scholar  and  a  student,  not  only  highly  educated, 
but  choosing  literature  for  his  mistress  at  the  sacrifice  of  success  in 
other  pursuits  which  were  open  to  him.  Besides  this  conversational 
tone,  Bagehot  aimed  at  an  excessive  simplicity  formed  in  part  by  his 
habit  of  writing  for  the  City.  In  his  essay  on  Adam  Smith  he  ascribes 
the  success  of  the  latter,  compared  with  Hume,  who  also  wrote  soundly 
enough  on  political  economy,  to  the  directness  and  convincingness  of 
his  style,  which  impressed  the  ordinary  business  man,  whereas  Hume 
and  other  literary  writers  seemed  to  be  playing  with  their  subject. 
And  Bagehot  seemed  to  have  been  guided  by  this  belief  in  hia  own 
later  writing  generally,  as  he  certainly  was  in  the  Economist  He 
had  always  some  typical  City  man  in  his  mind's  eye — a  man  not 
skilled  in  literature  or  the  turnings  of  phrases,  with  a  limited 
vocabulary  and  knowledge  of  theory,  but  keen  as  to  facts  and 
reading  for  the  sake  of  information  and  guidance  respecting  what 
vitally  concerned  him.  To  please  this  ideal  City  man  Bagehot  would 
use  harsh  and  crude  or  redimdant  expressions,  sometimes  ungram- 
matical  if  tried  by  ordinary  tests ;  anything  to  drive  his  meaning 
home.  Thus  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  Lombard  Street  at  random 
I  find  such  phrases  as  "  money-market  money,"  "borrowable  money/' 
"  alleviative  treatment,"  "  one  of  these  purposes  is  the  meeting  a 
demand  for  cash  "  ;  and  sentences  like  this,  ''  Continental  bankers 
and  others  instantly  send  great  sums  here,  as  soon  as  the  rate  shows 
that  it  can  be  done  profitably,"  where  the  "instantly"  is  gram- 
matically superfluous  though  it  helps  to  drive  the  meaning  home. 
For  such  awkwardnesses  Bagehot  not  only  did  not  care  but  he  was 
even  eager  to  use  them  sometimes  if  he  thought  they  would  arrest 
attention.  He  was  always  most  careful,  too,  to  see  that  the  drift  of 
any  passage,  the  impression  a  hasty  reader  of  the  kind  deseiibed 
would  get  from  it,  was  exactly  what  he  intended.     He  was  never 
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content  merdy  vith  Iiaring  the  meaning  there  provided  the  vordft 
were  delicately  and  nicely  weighed ;  the  meaning  must  shine  through 
ihe  words ;  and  he  detested  all  writing  which  gave  a  fjlse  impression, 
however  verbally  exact.  If  I  may  quote  my  own  experience,  he  was 
always  amused  to  come  up  from  the  City  and  give  mo  in  a  sentence 
—The  City  eays  yon  think  bo  and  so — the  meaning  of  a  long  article 
on  which  I  had  laboured,  perhaps  using  many  figures.  Hence  I 
believe  one  of  the  excellencies  of  his  later  style.  It  was  rhetoric 
dehberately  and  skilfully  used  by  a  master  after  years  of  practice, 
and  which  so  impresses  his  meaning  as  no  other  writing  I  know  of 
on  economic  subjects,  except  Adam  Smith's,  impresses.  This  style 
was  a  weapon  admirably  fitted  for  the  work  he  did  and  was  pecu- 
liarly qualified  to  do,  though  the  description  of  it  also  shows  of 
itself  that  there  are  some  topics  of  economic  discussion  for  which  it 
is  onfit. 


We  come,  then,  to  the  question  of  the  work  which  Bagehot  has 
ictually  done  as  an  economist.  As  far  as  books  are  concerned,  it 
insists  mainly  of  two  yolumes — Lombard  Street :  a  Description 
'/  the  Money  Market,  published  in  1873,  and  the  present 
Economic  Studies,  part  of  which  were  published  in  this  Heview 
ome  time  before  hia  death,  and  the  remainder  was  found  among  his 
apers,  being  all  that  he  has  left  of  a  descriptive  and  historical 
iccoont  of  the  ideas  of  English  political  economy.  In  addition,  he 
lablished  many  years  ago,  in  a  collected  form,  some  articles  on 
iitemationaJ  Money,  suggesting  as  a  step  towards  that  end  an 
sdmilatioQ  of  English  and  American  money  on  a  plan  which  he 
[escribes ;  and  he  had  in  readiness  for  publication  when  he  died  a 
imilar  collection  of  his  articles  on  the  Depreciation  of  Silver,  which 
'OS  soon  after  published.  But  however  valuable  in  themselves,  the 
tst  two  were  obviously  minor  works,  both  in  subject  and  treatment, 
ompared  with  the  Economic  Studies  and  the  Lombard  Street, 
a  which  Bagehot's  reputation  must  now  mainly  rest.  Of  course 
tiese  books  do  not  represent  his  whole  work.  As  a  journalist,  he 
as  left  inaumerable  articles  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  collect ; 
nd  both  in  journalism  and  conversation  he  was  the  propagator  of 
ruitful  ideas  which  had  not  a  little  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs 
ad  on  the  education  of  the  public  in  matters  of  political  economy. 
t  will  be  more  difficult  to  show  the  work  he  did  in  this  way  than  it 
i  to  deacribe  his  literary  eflbrt,  but  to  the  present  generation  at 
!ast  this  part  of  his  life  must  be  allowed  its  due  importance. 
Vhat  I  should  say  of  all — of  the  journalism  and  the  conversation, 
s  well  aa  the  books — ^wonld  be  that  Bagehot's  work,  as  I  have 
Iready  indicated,  consisted  in  thinking  original  thoughts  as  to  the 
rhole  scope  and  method  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  some  im- 
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portant  topics  in  it,  and  expressing  these  thoughts  in  a  striking  and 
convincing  manner,  and  also  in  describing  broadly  and  clearly  the 
leading  outlines  of  the  science  as  well  as  the  features  of  the  modern 
organization  of  business — the  great  commerce — which  he  imderstood 
to  be  practically  the  subject-matter  of  the  science.  The  two  kinds 
of  work  were  closely  interconnected,  his  new  ideas  being  the  result 
of  his  general  powers  of  vision  and  description  ;  and  his  character- 
istic achievement,  I  should  say,  is  that  he  has  described  the  science 
and  its  subject-matter  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  them  in  a  wholly 
new  light.  I  believe  there  is  a  special  need  of  description  of  the 
subject  in  the  present  stage  of  economic  discussion  ;  but  no  literary 
student  requires  to  be  told  generally  how  much  good  description 
goes  for  in  any  complex  questions.  To  describe  is  to  solve  complex 
problems,  or  at  least  to  show  the  limits  to  the  careful  and  exact 
logician  who  may  afterwards  be  trusted  to  apply  his  processes  with 
success,  though  he  has  not  himself  the  keenness  of  imagination  to 
outline  the  precise  subject  from  the  confused  mass  of  f&cts  presented 
to  him.  It  was  for  description  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word 
that  Bagehot  was  peculiarly  prepared  when  he  came  to  the  considera- 
tion of  economic  questions,  and  in  description  his  characteristic  work 
consists. 

Going  more  into  detail,  I  begin  with  the  Economic  Sttidies  as 
being  really,  with  all  their  incompleteness,  the  most  important  work 
which  Bagehot  left.  This  is  the  result,  in  part,  of  its  connection 
with  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  non-economic 
writing — his  Physics  and  Politics — which  contain  the  germ  of  the 
idea  worked  out  in  these  studies.  On  the  first  page  of  that  book 
we  read — 

"One  peculiarity  of  this  age  is  the  sudden  acquisition  of  much  physicai 
knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  science  or  art  which  is  the 
same,  or  at  all  the  same,  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  A  new  world  of  inventions 
— of  railways  and  of  telegraphs — ^has  grown  up  around  us,  which  we  caxmot 
help  seeing ;  a  new  world  of  ideas  is  in  the  air,  and  affects  us,  though  we  do 
not  see  it.  A  full -estimate  of  these  effects  wotdd  require  a  great  book,  and  I 
am  sure  I  could  not  write  it ;  but  I  think  I  may  usefully  in  a  few  papers  shov 
how,  upon  one  or  two  great  points,  the  new  ideas  are  modifying  the  old  sciences 
— ^politics  and  political  economy." 

But  the  Physics  and  Politics  do  not  themselves  contain  the  folfil* 
ment  of  this  promise,  as  far  as  political  economy  is  concerned. 
Though  some  of  the  illustrations  are  from  the  world  of  business, 
particularly  the  striking  illustration  in  the  chapter  on  the  age  of 
discussion  as  to  the  ''  animated  moderation  "  which  is  the  secret  of 
success  with  the  typical  English  man  of  business,^  yet  the  book  itself 
only  shows  how  political  ideas  have  been  evolved  and  how  the 
political  life  of  modem  communities  has  grown  to  be  possible,  and 
omits  altogether,  or  at  least  does  not  treat  with  the  same  directness, 

(1)  Phytiet  and  Balitiet,  pp.  201—2. 
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the  economic  ideas.  The  oversiglit  I  belieTe  to  have  been  due  to  the 
illness  which  interrupted  the  composition  of  the  Physics  and  Politics, 
an  inteiTDption  vhich  seems  even  to  have  altered  the  plan  of  the 
book  as  it  vas  being  written ;  still  the  omission  remains.  But  the 
thread  which  was  dropped  in  Fhygics  and  Politics  is  here  taken  up 
again  in  these  Economic  Stiidies,  which  thus  form  a  sequel  to  the 
fonner  work.  The  Fostolates  of  Political  Economy  and  the  Pre- 
linuDttrics  of  Political  Economy  are  chapters  clearly  belonging  to 
die  main  idea  of  the  Physics  and  Polities.  The  word  "prelimi- 
naries" even  corresponds  to  the  "preliminary  age"  which  forms  the 
first  chapter  of  the  latter  book.  The  description  of  an  economic  as 
diatingoished  from  a  non-economic  state  of  society,  and  of  the  tran- 
dtion  &om  the  latt«r  to  the  former  stage,  is  also  clearly  parallel  to 
the  description  in  the  Physics  and  Politics  of  the  age  of  discussion 
and  the  transition  into  it  from  the  earlier  ages. 

This  statement  of  the  scope  of  the  Economic  Studies  almost  indicates 
of  itself  the  leading  idea  which  Bagehot  has  worked,  out.  His  main 
statement  is  that  the  notions  of  English  political  economy,  which  is 
an  abstract  science,  instead  of  being  universatly  applicable  to  aU  zaea 
in  all  ages,  as  the  founders  of  the  science  in  some  confused  manner 
amimed,  are  In  fact  only  applicable  to  real  life  with  qualifications, 
and  are  only  applicable  approximately  to  societies  organized  for 
boainesB  on  a  basis  of  free  contract  and  with  capital  and  labour  freely 
transferable,  as  that  of  England  very  nearly  is  now  and  is  tending 
more  and  more  to  be.  Of  course  it  is  not  quite  true  that  writers  like 
Adam  Smith  and  Bicardo  really  imagined  the  applicability  of  their 
doctrines  to  be  so  unirersal  as  they  sometimes  appeared  to  assume ; 
they  had  a  conscioosneas  that  their  doctrines  were  limited  in  the 
concrete,  and  the  practical  direction  of  much  of  their  writing  was 
itself  a  proof  that  tfaey  realised  in  some  way  the  limitations  of  their 
■cience ;  but  certainly  they  did  not  define  sharply  what  the  concrete 
hmitations  were  or  were  likely  to  be,  or  indicate  their  sense  of  the 
continual  change  going  on  in  actual  conditions.  Many  later  writers 
of  course  have  insisted  on  this  abstract  character  of  economics,  and 
there  is  an  angry  quarrel,  as  is  well  known,  between  them  and  the 
"historical  school"  in  political  economy,  because  the  latter  insists 
that  the  science  pretends  to  be  concrete,  or  is  nothing  if  it  is  not 
concrete,  while  they  maintain  that  in  that  light  it  is  manifestly  not 
tnie.  But  what  fiagehot  baa  done  is  not  merely,  like  other  writers, 
to  point  oat  the  abstract  character  of  the  science,  but  to  prove  as 
■gainst  the  historical  school  that  there  is  an  age  and  society — the 
irhole  business  world  of  England  at  the  present  time,  and  a  large 
part  of  other  modem  communities — in  which  the  assumptions  of 
English  political  economy  are  approximately  true  in  the  concrete  as 
*ell  as  in  the  abstract.  We  are  in  an  economic  age,  and  the  leading 
assQfflptionB  of  political  economy  are  applicable  with  comparatirely 
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little  friction,  so  that  the  abstract  doctrines  can  be  applied  to  a 
concrete  world. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  in  detail  the  assumptions  and  leading 
ideas  of  English  political  economy  which  Bagehot  takes  up  one  by 
one  and  shows  to  be  approximately  true  of  the  English  business  world 
at  the  present  time.  The  field  he  travels  over  is  very  large,  and  his 
remarks  are  so  suggestive,  both  as  to  differences  in  the  economic  con- 
dition of  different  countries,  which  modify  the  application  to  them  of 
the  English  doctrines,  and  as  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  area 
over  which  the  EngUsh  doctrines  are  true  in  the  concrete,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  within  any  brief  limits  to  give  a  full  notion  of 
the  value  of  the  work.  The  way,  for  instance,  in  which  he  explains 
the  modification  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine  of  population  necessary 
in  new  countries,  the  modification  which  it  requires  from  the  exist- 
ence of  these  new  countries  even  in  old  coimtries  themselves,  and 
the  possibility  of  the  doctrine  itself  being  modified  in  old  countries 
for  physiological  reasons,  while  an  exact  account  of  the  really  tme 
doctrine  at  a  given  moment  is  being  made  possible  by  means  of 
statistics,  would  take  many  pages  to  describe  and  discuss.  The  dis- 
cussion again  on  the  transferability  of  labour  and  transferability  of 
capital,  as  being  practically  arrived  at  in  English  business,  would 
also  take  pages  to  describe^  as  well  as  raise  interesting  points  for  dis- 
cussion. It  would  be  most  instructive  to  compare,  for  instance, 
Bagehot's  assumption  of  complete  transferability  in  both  cases  as  the 
characteristic  of  English  business,  with  the  limitations  in  the  concrete 
which  Professor  Caimes  urges  as  regards  labour  in  one  of  his  most  able 
essays.^  Bagehot  seems  to  me  right  in  assuming  the  transferability 
in  England  as  practically  complete,  compared  at  least  with  the  state 
of  matters  in  a  non-economic  age;  but  there  are  few  writers  so  exact 
as  Professor  Gairnes,  of  whom  Bagehot  had  the  highest  opinion,  and 
their  difference  of  view  here,  or  rather  apparent  difference,  would  be 
most  interesting  to  follow  out.  It  is  enough,  however,  for  the  present 
to  mark  how  much  the  leading  idea  of  this  book  shifts  the  landmarks 
of  economic  study  over  a  wide  field  and  alters  the  whole  view  of  the 
science. 

In  two  other  ways  these  Economic  Studies,  imperfect  as  thcr 
are,  seem  to  me  most  valuable.  The  personal  sketches  of  Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  and  Kicardo,  with  the  fragment  on  Mill,  help  in 
the  directest  way  to  the  comprehension  of  their  characteristic  work 
in  economic  science  as  Bagehot  understood  it.  I  doubt  if  his  estimate 
of  Adam  Smith,  whom  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see  round,  is  adequate; 
but  the  sketches  of  Malthus  and  Kicardo,  the  description  of  the 
accidental  way  in  which  the  former,  "  a  mild  pottering  person,"  came 
to  accomplish  his  great  revolution  in  economic  thought,  and  the  vay 
in  which  Ricardo,  a  Jew  by  race,  and  accustomed  to  work  in  a 

(1)  Caime8*8  Some  Leading  PrineipltM  of  Folitieal  Economy,  p.  70  tt  teq. 
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market  where  the  articles  dealt  in  are  immaterial,  and  where  the 
assumptions  of  political  economy  are  true,  was  able  to  found  the 
abstract  science  as  it  is  now  understood,  seem  to  be  almost  perfect. 
Eicardo  was  certainly  in  Bagehot's  opinion,  as  I  knew  from  conver- 
eation  as  well  as  from  this  sketch,  by  far  the  best  writer  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  spite  of  defects  in  expression  and  other  difficulties  which 
Bagehot  describes  in  this  sketch ;  and  one  of  the  best  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  study  is  perhaps  to  restore  Ricardo  to  his  proper 
position  as  an  authority.  The  other  way  in  which  the  book  excels 
ifl  in  the  richness  and  vigour  of  the  remarks  on  business,  which  is  no 
doubt  a  feature  of  all  Bagehot's  writing,  but  here  comes  out  most 
^^gly*  as  he  is  dealing  with  the  entire  differences  between  an 
economic  and  a  non-economic  age.  He  says  of  the  Wealth  of 
Ifatiom,  that  there  are  scarcely  five  consecutive  pages  in  it  "which 
do  not  contain  some  sound  and  solid  observation,  important  in  prac- 
tice and  replete  with  common  sense.  The  most  experienced  men 
of  business  woidd  have  been  proud  of  such  a  fund  of  just  maxims 
fresh  from  life."  And  much  the  same,  it  seems  to  me,  may  be  said 
of  these  Economic  Studies,  the  maxims,  I  may  observe,  being  very 
<>ft€n  such  as  Bagehot  would  frequently  use  in  his  talk.  There  is  a 
good  specimen  in  the  chapter  on  the  growth  of  capital,  where  he 
^'ttcea  to  a  soimd  rule  of  business  one  of  the  motives  for  the  accumu- 
«tion  of  capital  in  a  business  age : — 

"The  pecuniary  classes  have  a  general  feeling  of  liability  about  their  minds 
w  which  other  classes  are  strangers.  And  firstly  because  their  risks,  not  only 
*heir  known,  but  their  unknown  ones,  are  greater.  I  once  heard  a  very 
•*perienced  man  lay  down  this  principle :  *  A  man  of  business,'  he  said,  *  ought 
"tot  to  be  over-cautious ;  he  ought  to  take  what  seem  good  things  in  his  trade 
P]ptty  much  as  they  come ;  he  won't  get  any  good  by  tiding  to  see  through  a 
™l8tone.  But  ho  ought  to  put  all  his  caution  into  hid  **  reserve  fund ;  "  ho 
J**y  depend  on  it  he  will  bo  **  dono  "  somehow  before  long,  and  probably  when 
*w*  least  thinks  it ;  he  ought  to  heap  up  a  groat  fund  in  a  shape  in  which  he  can 
'"*  it  against  the  day  at  which  he  wants  it.*  It  is  tho  disposition  so  generated 
Vhich  is  in  a  trading  nation  among  the  strongest  motives  to  save.'* 

But  Bagehot's  felicity  of  business  illustration  is  too  well  known 
•^  recognised  to  need  any  further  reference  to  this  point.  In  all 
**®  8ay8  about  business  he  is  like  a  witness  to  the  facts  of  which 
political  economy  has  to  treat,  and  hence,  I  believe,  the  peculiar 
^ue  of  his  description  of  the  economic  age  which  we  find  in  these 
''^onewii'c  Studies.  It  must  be  a  never-failing  subject  of  regret  that 
^®  book  is  incomplete — that  the  testimony  is  cut  short  just  when 
^®  begin  to  understand  it,  and  see  what  it  would  have  been. 

Coming  to  the  Lombard  Street,  the  remark  I  would  make  is,  that 
I^  book  is  also,  and  even  more  strikingly  than  the  Economic 
^^(iies,  a  book  of  description.  Bagehot's  own  alternative  title  for 
^Jiras  "  a  description  of  the  money  market."  Its  scope  is  not  so 
J^de,  as  the  money  market  is  only  a  department  of  the  great  field  of 
^Q  science,  though  an  important  department,  but  it  is  wide  enough 
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to  make  the  book  a  considerable  one,  especially  as  Bagehot  treats  the         } 
subject.     The  money  market  is  not  only  described  in  a  series  of         ! 
remarkable  pictures  of  its  chief  objects — ^the  Bank  of  England,  the 
Joint  Stock  banks,  the  private  banks,  and  the  discount  houses — ^but 
the  description  necessarily  involves  a  frequent  reference  to  the  whole 
organization  of  the  ''  great  commerce.'*     The  sources  of  the  loanable 
fund  with  which  the  monetary  institutions  of  Lombard  Street  hare 
to  deal,  the  democratic  structure  of  English  commerce  which  has 
arisen  through  the  facility  which  men  with  small  capital  have  of 
borrowing,  the  transferability  of  capital  in  England,  the  reasons  for 
quick  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  money  by  which  the  action  of  the 
different  institutions  is  affected,  and  many  other  peculiarities  of  the 
whole  business  organization,  all  come  in  for  their  share  of  exphina* 
tion,  and  are  fully  explained  in  and  for  themselves  after  Bagehot's 
usual  manner,  and  not  merely  by  way  of  allusion  as  they  bear  on 
the  subject  in  hand.     In  some  degree,  therefore,  Lombard  Strett 
even  anticipates  the  Economic  Studies.     And  its  value  in  this  respect 
was  quickly  appreciated.     Professor  Caimes  quotes  from  it,  in  his 
Leading  PrincipleSj  in  1874,  a  description  of  the  transferability  of 
capital  which  contains  in  petto  the  idea  worked  out  in  the  second  essay 
of  the  Economic  Studies,  on  the  Postulates  of  Political  Economy.*  The 
Economic  Studies  make  a  greater  work,  hut  Lombard  Street  explains  in 
some  degree  how  it  grew,  and  why  Bagehot's  testimony  is  so  valuable 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  great  commerce.     He  was  a  witness  and 
observer  of  the  central  part  of  the  organization,  and  it  was  his  merit  to 
have  started  the  idea  of  giving  a  description,  as  well  as  to  have  carried 
it  iixto  execution.     The  conception  of  the  London  money  market  as 
an  organization  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  before. 

It  would  hardly  come  within  my  province  to  describe  the  book 
minutely  or  offer  criticism  upon  it,  especially  as  Lombard  Street  so 
speedily  found  a  high  place  in  popular  estimation.  Unluckily  for 
myself,  too,  T  had  not  the  opportunity  of  taking  it  in  "  in  a  lump/ 
as  I  gradually  became  acquainted  with  its  descriptions  and  its  prin* 
ciples  in  the  first  years  of  my  acquaintance  with  Bagehot  before  the 
book  itself  was  written,  and  I  revised  the  rough  notes  of  the 
book  itself,  and  afterwards  the  completed  sheets,  almost  the  wh<Je 
book  being  practically  written  twice  over.  But,  perhaps,  I  may  «y 
that  it  appears  to  me  the  most  finished  in  form  of  anything  that 
Bagehot  has  done.  He  was  full  of  the  subject  which  had  occupied 
much  of  his  life  for  many  years  before  he  wrote,  and  his  aim,  in 
which  he  perfectly  succeeded,  was  to  impress  both  men  of  business, 
to  whom,  as  I  have  said,  he  consciously  adapted  his  later  style,  and 
the  outside  world  of  literary  and  public  men  who  had  no  special 
acquaintance  with  City  subjects.    The  only  other  work  to  compare  it 

(1)  Comptw  Professor  Caimcs's  Zeadinty  Ftineiplet,  p.  68,  with  Economie  Stwdia, 
p.  41  #t  ieq. 
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with  18  the  English  Constitution^  which  is  a  description  of  the  organ- 
ization of  English  political  life,  in  the  same  realistic  method  as 
Bagehot  has  pursued  in  describing  the  organization  or  constitution 
of  the  City ;  but  Lombard  Street  seems  even  more  careful,  thorough, 
and  realistic.  It  shows  the  high- water  mark  of  what  Bagehot  could 
do  in  point  of  form  and  execution,  and  adds  to  the  regret  that  time 
was  not  left  him  to  finish  the  Economic  Studies  in  the  same  fashion. 

Apart  from  its  special  excellence  as  a  descriptive  book,  Lombard 
Street  likewise  contains,  I  believe,  Bagehot's  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  economic  science,  irrespective  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
Economic  Studies  and  elsewhere  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  the  science 
to  others  and  its  modification  by  the  new  ideas  of  the  age.  He  was 
really,  if  not  the  discoverer,  at  any  rate  the  first  writer  who  insisted 
npon  and  worked  out  as  a  cardinal  principle  of  the  money  market — 
the  maintenance  of  the  bank  reserve.  One  has  only  to  look  back  into 
the  old  books  of  political  economy  to  sec  how  completely  the  topic 
was  not  only  overlooked,  but  not  even  dreamt  of.  But  Bagehot 
makes  it  one  of  the  themes  and  practical  objects  of  the  Lombard 
Street,  explaining  fully  why  bankers  shoidd  keep  a  cash  reserve, 
rty  the  Bank  of  England  has  a  special  duty  in  the  matter  by  the 
D«ge  of  the  market,  the  principles  which  should  regulate  the  amount 
rf  the  reserve,  the  way  in  which  the  management  of  it  afiects  the 
f»te  of  discount  or  interest,  the  proper  use  of  it  in  a  panic,  and,  in 
ict,  the  whole  lore  of  the  subject  almost  from  beginning  to  end.  It 
•eems  to  mo  that  this  doctrine  alone  is  a  very  large  contribution  to 
SQonomics,  and  would  have  done  much  to  make  the  reputation  of  an 
^Qomist  who  was  that  and  nothing  more.  So  much  turns  on  the 
'^uinagement  of  bank  reserves  as  an  influence  on  the  economic  con- 
dition of  modem  industrial  communities,  and  that  influence  is 
'^^coming  daily  so  much  greater,  that  what  Bagehot  has  done  in  this 
**y  cannot  but  grow  in  importance  as  time  goes  by. 

Another  important  contribution  he  has  made  in  Lombard  Street  is 
^  popularising  the  notion  of  a  tendency  in  business  to  ebb  and  flow 
"^to  be  all  excited  and  prosperous  with  a  high  level  of  prices  at  one 
"0*e,  and  languid  and  unprosperous  with  a  low  level  of  prices  at 
■Mother.  This  rhythmical  or  cyclical  movement  in  trade,  though 
"^t  yet  fully  accepted  by  literary  economists,  is  a  familiar  enough 
^^  to  the  ordinary  speculator  in  the  City,  and  is  embedded  in  a 
"^•known  book,  which  is  not,  however,  read  so  much  as  it  ought  to 
^  Tooke's  Histori/  of  Prices,  while  there  is  much  other  business 
^ting  in  which  the  same  idea  is  f  oimd  ;  but  Bagehot  takes  it  up  and 
"^es  it  his  own,  besides  giving  a  psychological  explanation  of  it, 
^Mch  should  go  far  to  make  it  acceptable  even  to  the  merely  literary 
^omist,  who  is  clamorous  for  proof.  Bagehot's  own  testimony  as  a 
^tness  should  count  for  a  great  deal,  his  chapter  on  "Why  Lombard 
'treet  is  sometimes  highly  excited  and  sometimes  very  dull/'  being 
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in  fact  valuable  as  a  piece  of  evidence  as  mucli  as  any  otlier  part  of 
the  description  in  the  book.  What  Bagehot  has  done  on  this  bead 
seems  also  the  more  valuable,  because  along  with  the  general  tone  of 
the  book  it  popularises  and  generalises  the  idea  of  aggregate  effects 
arising  from  the  working  of  economic  tendencies,  which  tendencies 
can  be  traced^  and  their  effects  within  certain  limits  predicted 
When  we  come  to  concrete  economy  we  have  not  only  to  deal  viti 
modifications  of  the  abstract  science,  but  a  new  class  of  phenomena 
is  brought  before  us  which  may  be  the  subject  of  scientific  treatment, 
and  of  this  class  Lombard  Street  gives  a  sketch,  besides  preparing 
the  way  for  studying  them  by  the  outline  of  the  business  organization 
to  which  the  phenomena  relate. 

It  is  more  difficult,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  an  idea  of  what  Bagebt 
did  as  a  journalist  and  as  a  propagator  of  economic  ideas  in  conTer- 
sation,  and  by  means  of  the  great  prestige  and  influence  he  had 
acquired  in  the  political  world.     Discussions  arise  and  pass  away, 
and  what  each  man  did  in  them  it  is  not  easy  to  trace.    This  is  plain 
as  regards  what  passes  in  conversation  and  private  notes,  but  even 
in  journalism  it  would  not  be  easy  by  a  collection  of  articles,  assum- 
ing that  the  articles  themselves  on  passing  topics  would  be  interesting 
enough  to  collect,  to  give  a  notion  of  what  a  particular  joumali^ 
did.     Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  man  with  a  special  knowledge  of 
a  particular  subject,  cannot  write  upon  it,  when  the  occasion  arises, 
because  he  is  busy  with  something  else,  so  that  his  ideas  have  to  be 
filtered  through  another  mind  if  they  are  made  public  at  all.   Some- 
times much  of  his  own  writing  has  to  be  on  subjects  not  specially 
interesting  to  him,  and  where  he  is  perhaps  the  funnel  for  another 
man's  ideas.   Thus  the  articles  of  a  journalist,  apart  from  their  fugitive 
character,  which  is  an  obvious  drawback,  may  be  a  very  imperfect  re- 
presentation of  his  contribution  in  the  shape  of  ideas  to  a  particok 
journal.     Bagehot  was  happily  situated  for  avoiding  the  latter  diffi- 
culty of  sometimes  writing  another  man's  ideas  on  another  man's 
subject  instead  of  his  own,  though  he  could  not  altogether  escape  the 
necessity  of  writing  on  what  did  not  much  interest  him,  but  hecoald 
not  escape  at  all  the  necessity  of  passing  on  favourite  subjects  and     I 
ideas  to  others.     All  I  can  do,  then,  is  to  point  out  one  or  two  leading      1 
matters  where  his  ideas  did  influence  the  course  of  affairs  and  contii* 
bute  to  the  education  of  the  public  mind.     His  doctrine  about  the      . 
Bank  reserve  was  one  of  them,  communicated  to  the  world  and  incnl*       | 
cated  upon  it  in  innumerable  articles  of  his  own  and  others,  but  all 
stimidated  by  his  ideas,  long  before  Lombard  Street  was  written. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  doctrine  about  the  cycles  in  business,  a       j 
principal  part  of  his  chapter  in  Lombard  Street  where  that  idea  is       j 
explained  consisting  of  the  textual  quotation  of  a  long  article  which       j 
he  wrote  about  the  beginning  of  1872,  when  his  Lombard  Street 
itself  was  -being  written.     The  same  idea  was  put  forward  in  many 
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other  articles,  some  of  which  were  not  his  own  writing,  though  he  gave 
the  idea  and  the  lead.  The  essays  on  International  Money  and  on  the 
Depreciation  of  Silver  are  also  specimens  of  what  he  contributed  in 
this  way,  the  latter,  as  we  all  remember,  having  a  distinct  effect  at 
the  time  on  the  discussions  of  the  silver  question.  His  leading  idea 
that  imports  into  India  would  be  checked  and  exports  stimulated,  so 
that  silver  would  again  be  more  in  demand,  had  a  conspicuous  influ- 
ence in  arresting  hasty  action.  Of  ideas  or  policies  embodied  in 
articles,  and  which  have  not  since  been  collected  into  books,  cither 
in  their  original  form,  as  in  the  two  latter  books,  or  in  a  transfigured 
and  improved  form,  as  in  Lombard  Street,  1  should  be  disposed  to 
mention  first  what  Bagehot  wrote  again  and  again,  or  caused  to  be 
written,  about  lending  money  to  imperfectly  civilised  foreign  states. 
It  was  his  conspicuous  honour  to  have  "  spotted"  the  danger  of  these 
loans  long  before  the  public  were  sensible  of  it,  in  fact  almost  from 
the  time  the  loans  began ;  and  in  spite  of  the  portentous  growth  of  the 
system,  which  nothing  seemed  to  check,  I  believe  he  really  mitigated 
»he  evil,  arraying  the  sober  opinion  in  the  City  against  it.  Another 
conspicuous  service,  I  think,  was  in  resisting  the  bad  financial 
proposals  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  powerful  Government- — ^the  proposed 
iniposition  of  the  match-tax,  the  proposed  repeal  or  modification  of 
3ie  railway  passenger  duty,  and  above  all  the  proposed  abolition  of 
^e  income-tax,  which  latter  he  most  vehemently  opposed.  Gene- 
sdljr,  he  was  a  useful  influence  in  criticising  the  financial  proposals 
rf  all  Governments,  so  liable  for  party  reasons  to  deviate  from  the 
*Wght  line,  but  his  resistance  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  income-tax  was 
^^Jocially  memorable.  Last  of  all  I  would  mention  his  conspicuous 
^^sistance  to  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  Undoubtedly, 
•^hen  the  public  were  almost  universally  jubilant,  he  did  much  to 
Wee  the  gilt "  off  that  transaction,  and  encourage  the  Liberal  party 
*  criticise  it,  so  that  he  was  a  great  influence  in  forming  opinion  at 
«ie  time,  whatever  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history  may  be.  I  do  not 
^™k  anything  he  did  in  this  way  will  compare  in  quality  with  the 
•"ork  in  the  Lombard  Street  or  the  Economic  Studies,  His  work  in 
^^  respect,  to  use  Mr.  Hutton's  phrase,  was  that  of  the  least  part 
^  him ;  he  was  often  not  deeply  interested  himself,  taking  it  only 
*•  **  all  in  the  day's  work,"  to  use  his  ovm  phrase ;  but  what  he  did 
^  none  the  less  considerable,  enough  and  more  than  enough  to 
J^unt  for  his  authority  and  reputation,  and  to  have  made  a  name 
^  him  as  an  economist  alone.  Even  here,  however,  he  succeeded  by 
Mities  not  specially  economic,  by  quickness  to  see  and  say  the 
'^ht  thing  because  his  point  of  view  commanded  so  large  a  field. 

It  is  time  for  me  to  bring  this  paper  to  a  close,  and  I  have  only 
"^  or  two  things  to  add  by  way  of  conclusion.  If  my  account  be 
^rreety  a  very  exceptional  place  must  be  claimed  for  Bagehot  as  aa 
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economic  writer.  He  has  not  only  gained  rank  amongst  the  econo- 
mists in  the  ordinary  plane  of  their  work,  but  in  connecting  the  science 
with  the  physical  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  showing  how  the  new 
ideas  modify  it,  in  resolving  conflicting  views  by  a  higher  generalisa- 
tion and  thus  clearing  away  prejudices  which  impeded  the  study,  m 
describing  the  features  of  the  economic  age  of  the  world  and  tlie 
special  features  of  the  English  business  organization,  besides  attract- 
ing people  to  the  study  by  interesting  writing, — ^but  he  has  performed 
one  of  those  leading  services  which  entitle  him  to  foremost  rank 
as  an  economic  writer — ^to  a  place,  I  should  think,  in  the  saocession 
of  leading  authors  along  with  those  he  has  himself  sketched.  Look- 
ing at  the  science  as  it  was  before  him,  and  as  it  appears  through 
his  spectacles,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  di£Scult  to  assign  him  too 
high  a  place. 

In  one  tespect,  also,  his  services,  I  believe,  will  prove  more 
and  more  valuable  as  time  goes  on,  though  I  doubt  if  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing.  This  is  in  the  p^^ 
paration  he  has  made  for  the  statistical  development  of  the  science; 
In  describing  the  features  of  the  economic  age  accurately,  and 
especially  in  describing  the  working  of  economic  phenomena  in  the 
mass  in  business  societies  constituted  like  that  of  England  at  the 
present  time,  he  has  really  been  doing  preparatory  work  for  the 
solution  of  problems  which  can  only  be  solved  statistically.  All  that 
relates  to  the  Bank  reserve,  to  the  increase  of  bank-note  circulatioD 
at  certain  seasons  or  in  certain  years,  to  the  succession  of  good  and 
bad  years  in  business,  to  the  tendency  of  money  to  be  dearer  at  one 
season  than  at  another  and  in  one  year  than  in  another,  to  the 
special  danger  of  panics  at  certain  times,  involve  statistical  con- 
siderations ;  and  without  being  strictly  a  statistician,  still  by  his 
quantitative  sense  Bagehot  has  given  an  idea  of  how  the  statistics 
would  tell,  and  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  exact  study.  h» 
doing  he  has  also  helped  to  determine  more  definitely  the  scientific 
character  of  economic  studies  themselves,  about  which  there  is  much 
vain  dispute.  Whatever  wrangling  there  may  be  as  to  giving  the 
name  of  science  to  other  branches  of  the  study  there  can  at  least  he 
none  here.  In  describing  the  normal  phenomena  of  business  societieSk 
people  are  describing  things  which  follow  each  other  in  regular 
sequence  and  which  have  a  vital  connection  with  each  other,  and 
where  prediction  is  therefore  possible,  while  the  description  is  also 
of  scientific  value  by  giving  the  means  of  quickly  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  disturbing,  that  is  of  abnormal,  influences.  As  it 
happens,  no  scientific  man  could  be  more  successful  in  prophecy  than 
was  Bagehot  himself.  His  predictions  of  the  future  course  of  the 
money  market  when  the  great  drain  of  specie  to  India  through  the 
cotton  famine  took  place,  and  more  lately  when  the  German  drain  of 
gold  began,  turned  out  to  be  exactly  true,  and  for  the  reasons  which 
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e  assigned.  The  study  of  money  market  phenomena  and  of  the 
hole  phenomena  of  the  economic  age  on  the  lines  thus  laid  down 
lOst  lead  to  a  more  accurate  general  intelligence  of  the  normal 
)ax'8e  of  things  and  a  more  accurate  general  anticipation  of  the 
Sects  of  any  disturbing  cause.  Bagehot's  anticipations  of  the  more 
ccixiate  inyestigation  of  the  true  doctrine  of  population  also  point  to 
nev  source  of  scientific  knowledge  which  is  opening  out.  The 
^t  of  prophecy  in  some  economic  matters  which  Bagehot  possessed 
may  perhaps  be  the  general  inheritance  of  another  generation. 

I  have  already  hinted  at  the  infinite  regret  which  must  be  felt 
at  the  non-completion  of   the  programme  sketched  out  in  these 
Economic  Studies.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  add  my  testimony  to  what  Mr. 
Hutton  has  said  of  the  premature  interruption  of  Bagehot's  labours 
by  death.     No  event  could  more  powerfully  suggest  the  notion  of  a 
life  beyond  life,  so  as  to  explain  the  mystery  of  so  fair  a  work  being 
left  incomplete.     Mentally  Bagehot  was  at  his  best  when  he  died, 
•ad  he  looked  forward  to  many  years  of  happy  toil,  both  in  finishing 
^^^  Economic  Studies  and  other  work  beyond.     So  far  from  becom- 
ing absorbed  in  economic  science  as  he  grew  older,  though  his  later 
writing  happened  to  be  almost  all  economic,  Bagehot  to  the  last  gave 
^  the  impression  of  only  passing  through  one  mental  stage,  which 
Wng  passed   through    he   would    again  leave  political    economy 
Wiiud.      To   his  historical    and   descriptive   account   of    English 
political  economy  he  was  likely  enough  to  have  added  a  history  of 
political  ideas,  or  at  any  rate  some  other  work  of  general  philosophy, 
which  had  necessarily  more  attraction  for  him  than  the  ordinary 
^>ic8  of  political  economy.      His  actual  achievement  in  political 
pWosophy  and  literature  was  very  great ;  but  the  writing  had  almost 
•11  been  the  work  of  about  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  and  at  the  age  when 
1*  died  he  might  well  have  looked  forward  to  other  fifteen  years 
which  would  have  yielded  at  least  an  equal  work  both  in  quantity 
■^  quality.      He  spoke  to  me  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  died  of 
•he  difference  he  felt  in  his  power  of  work — of  his  being  able  to 
P^uce  more  in  a  given  time  because  he  knew  better  what  he  was 
**^,  though  he  had  no  longer  the  elasticity  of  youth  and  the 
T'^ttthful  power  of  continuous  and  exhausting  labour.     I  am  not 
writing  all  this,  however,  to  indulge  in  vain  regret,  but  as  some 
*^<5Uae  for  claiming  a  higher  place  for  Bagehot  than  what  those  who 
7^  not  know  him  may  readily  grant.     The  world  must  perforce 
V^^  him  by  an  incomplete  record,  extended  as  that  record  is ;  but 
*^  ^  at  least  permissible  to  friends  to  show  that  the  fragments  left 
^  those  of  a  grand  building,  that  the  design  went  much  farther 
**n  what  we  see,  and  that,  fine  and  noble  as  the  work  is,  it  is 
PBatly  interesting  as  proving  how  much  finer  and  nobler  the  whole 
•Picture  would  have  been.  Robert  Qiffen. 
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The  small  farmer  is  generally  found  in  the  more  remote  and  barren 
parts  of  the  country.  Over  all  the  midland  counties  he  is  hardly  to 
be  seen.  To  persons  accustomed  to  the  rural  aspect  of  the  west  of 
Ireland  the  appearance  of  the  central  counties,  particularly  of  Meatt, 
Wcstmeath,  and  Kildare,  is  at  first  sight  most  depressing.  There  ve 
see  field  opening  into  field,  the  fences  haying  been  for  the  most  part 
thrown  down,  and  here  and  there  in  that  houseless,  hamletless  region 
great  herds  of  cattle  feeding.  In  these  tracts  one  thinks  instinc- 
tively of  the  prairie.  Over  all  Ireland  grazing  and  dairy-fanning 
has  been  hitherto  more  remunerative  than  tillage,  but  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  particularly  towards  the  west,  the  soil  will  not  yield 
grass  unless  it  is  from  time  to  time  tilled.  In  these  rich  midland 
counties,  however,  the  soil  is  actually  richer  by  not  being  broken  up, 
and  there  is  no  check  to  the  creation  of  vast  grazing-farms  and 
dairy-farms  save  the  difficulty  of  evicting  the  still  extant  tenantry. 

In  the  west,  however,  the  system  of  small  farms  is  in  full  swing. 
Unless  the  ground  is  periodically  tilled  it  will  inevitably  revert  to  a 
state  of  nature,  and  will  grow  only  rushes  or  coarse  grass  unfit  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle.  There,  therefore,  the  creation  of  lati/undia  has 
been  checked.  The  Irish  grazier  takes  land  simply  for  grazing 
purposes;  his  capital  and  skill  and  hopes  of  profit  are  confined  purely 
to  that  operation.  Therefore,  in  those  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
tillage  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  sweetness  of  the  ground  his 
progress  is  checked.  Scientific  farming,  indeed,  on  a  large  scale, 
including  tillage  amongst  its  operations,  hardly  exists  in  any  part  of 
Ireland. 

Estates,  therefore,  in  the  poorer  and  more  barren  districts  have,  in 
consequence  of  the  operation  of  these  causes,  become  the  habitat  ot 
the  small  farmer.  In  his  hands  alone  will  such  lands  prove  remnne- 
rative,  and  the  same  cause  which  has  desolated  the  midland  counties 
has  in  the  west  covered  the  whole  face  of  the  country  with  houses 
and  villages. 

It  may  be  asked,  how  comes  it  that  the  farms  are  so  exceedingly 
small,  farms  of  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  acres  of  arable  land 
being  more  common  than  of  any  other  denomination  P  The  inquirer 
must  remember  the  fact  that  scientific  farming  has  not  flourished  in 
any  part  of  Ireland.  The  cause  why  scientific  farming  has  felled  is 
also  the  cause  why  large  farms  do  not  spring  up  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.  In  this  country  farming  by  means  of  hired  labour  is  unre- 
munerative.    It  is  almost  a  proverb  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  that  no 
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gentlemui  caa  make  farming  remunerative.  The  cause  generally 
alleged  is  that  he  is  robbed,  and  that  his  labourers  do  not  act  fairly 
bv  him  in  the  matter  of  labour.  The  first  of  these  alleged  causes  is 
utfounded  and  untrue,  but  the  second  is  well  founded,  and  yet  unjust 
as  a  specific  charge  against  the  Irish  labourer.  Prom  the  daye  in 
which  our  Lord  taught  his  followers  through  the  medium  of  pastoral 
parables  the  hireling'  has  been  proverbially  indolent  and  careless  of 
his  trust.  When  iji  Ireland  a  gentleman  or  a  man  of  independent 
meaas  turns  farmer  and  employs  hired  labourers,  he  is  unable  to 
f'lercise  over  them  the  keen  vigilance  which  is  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  necessary  to  keep  such  labourers  to  their  work.  They  serve 
him  with  eye-service,  and  the  moment  his  back  is  turned  coaversa- 
tioD  grows  fast  and  furious,  to  the  neglect  of  the  interest  of  the 
employer.  He  is  not  up  with  the  lark,  and  has  not,  to  drive  him  on, 
ihe  keen  sting  of  necessity  and  that  stem  task-master,  "  the  rent ;  " 
noreover,  he  labours  not  himself,  and  the  land  has  thus  to  support 
it  least  one  idle  man,  and  that  a  man  whose  house,  clothes,  food, 
ittendance,  and  amusements  are  of  a  more  or  less  expensive  nature. 
[f  he  employs  a  steward,  the  latter  is  either  a  local  man,  and  there- 
'oTQ  much  of  one  mind  with  the  labourers,  or  he  is  a  stranger,  and 
ierefore  paid  high  wages,  and,  however  active,  cannot  be  in  two 
ields  at  the  same  time.  Eye-service  will  still  have  abundant  oppor- 
unitT  for  the  exhibition  of  ito  characteristic  effects.  Again,  the 
mployment  of  the  steward  is  the  addition  of  another  idle  man  to  the 
^d.  These  considerations  will  be  found  to  be  of  the  greatest 
mportance  when  I  contrast  with  the  life  of  the  large  farmer  the 
u'l'  of  the  small  Should  he  multiply  stewards  and  overseers,  so 
hat  every  man  or  group  of  men  would  have  somebody  to  oversee 
hem,  there  is  still  the  difiGculty  of  getting  the  overseers  to  attend 
liligcntly  to  their  ungracious  task  of  perpetually  scolding  and 
Watening  the  labourers.     Quis  cuatodiel  custodes  ? 

Xow  in  Ireland  a  farmer  of  the  class  whom  I  have  just  sketched 
las  to  meet  the  competition,  not  of  other  men  of  the  same  class,  but 
f  one  whom  it  is  actually  impossible  for  him  to  beat  out  of  the  field. 

allude  to  the  small  farmer.  The  small  fanner  works  his  own  land 
■tnonillj-  without  any  hired  labour  whatsoever.  He  enters  into  pos- 
(--sion  of  his  farm  as  a  young  man  usually  in  one  of  two  ways :  he 
iiher  succeeds  to  his  father,  or  he  becomes  tenant  of  the  holding  by 
iarriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  who  is  willing  to  deliver  his 
jnn  up  to  him.  For  the  first  thirteen  years  his  life  is  one  of  severe 
□d  gtem  labour.  His  children,  of  whom  he  is  sure  to  have  a  goodly 
bare,  are  unable  to  help  him ;  but  he  and  his  wife  are  in  the  very 
rime  of  health  and  strength,  and  between  them  they  manage  to 
lake  both  ends  meet  and  pay  the  rent,  besides  fulfilling  their  con- 
rjct  with  the  old  people,  the  ex-tenants,  which  is  also  a  considerable 
F  F  2 
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draw  upon  their  resources.  It  is  during  this  period  that  lie  employs 
hired  labour.  The  labourer^  however,  is  usually  employed  only  for 
a  short  period  at  a  time,  his  wages  are  yery  small,  his  food  that  of 
the  family,  and  in  his  case  eye-service  has  no  scope  for  its  operations. 
The  hireling  rises  with  the  farmer,  and  during  the  day  works  by  the 
side  of  a  man  who  is  resolved  to  get  out  of  him  the  fall  value  of  his 
wages,  such  as  they  are. 

The  expenses  of  the  household,  except  in  the  matter  of  food,  are 
almost  nil.  Their  strong,  coarse  clothes  are  eked  out  by  patching  to 
a  period  long  beyond  their  normal  career.  Whenever  there  is  a  good 
potato  crop  it  supplies  them  with  food  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year ;  during  the  remainder  they  have  recourse  to  the  meal  merchant 
About  fourpenceworth  of  Indian  meal  per  diem  supports  a  full- 
grown  man ;  less  than  that  is,  of  course,  sufficient  for  his  wife,  and 
less  again  for  each  of  his  children.  It  has  been  recently  stated  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  that  the  Irish  peasantry  eat  meat  on  certain 
days  in  the  week.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case ;  they  eat  no  meat 
Potatoes  and  Indian  meal  made  into  stirabout  or  cakes  are  their  diet, 
and  with  that  they  are  content  and  even  happy.  Many  Londoners 
and  others  who  live  luxuriously  will  doubtless  express  their  astonish- 
ment how  human  nature  can  be  sustained  by  a  permanency  of  such 
fare.  Such  persons  I  would  have  very  great  pleasure  in  intro- 
ducing to  many  a  large,  lusty,  stalwart  farmer  and  his  blooming, 
happy  wife,  whose  strength,  comeliness,  and  happiness  are  sustained 
on  such  food  only. 

It  is  with  such  men  that  the  gentleman  farmer  or  large  farmer 
competes,  and  is  inevitably  worsted  in  the  contest.  The  small 
farmer  of  Ireland  will  hold  his  ground  against  any  competiti(m 
from  above  which  may  be  brought  against  him. 

The  period  of  the  small  farmer's  greatest  prosperity  is  that  which 
intervenes  between  the  time  that  he  has  been  fifteen  years  married 
and  the  debility  of  old  age.  In  that  period  his  sons  have  grown  so 
as  to  be  able  to  help  him  on  the  farm.  He  can  then  dispense  alto- 
gether with  hired  labour,  which  hired  labour  is,  indeed,  at  all  times, 
a  rare  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  These  sons  not  only  work  with 
him  on  the  farm  without  wages,  but  work  also  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  add  their  earnings  to  the  common  store. 

When  age  has  impaired  his  strength,  and  when  his  sons  are  either 
leaving  him  or  pining  to  be  settled  in  life  themselves,  he  enters  into 
an  arrangement  with  one  of  them  that  he  will  give  up  to  him  the 
land  and  stock,  he  himself  to  be  supported  by  the  latter  for  the  rest 
of  his  life,  it  being  sometimes  provided  that  in  case  of  disagreement 
he  shall  have  one  of  the  adjoining  out-houses.  In  such  contracts  or 
arrangements  it  is  also  usually  provided  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  fortune  of  the  bride  whom  the  son  brings  home  is  to  be  given 
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to  him,  and  also  that  the  latter  is  to  till  a  field  of  potatoes  for 
hisuae. 

In  case  the  farmer  on  growing  old  has  no  son,  or  his  sons  have 
emigrated  or  died,  he  hands  over  the  land  to  some  young  man  who 
manies  one  of  his  daughters,  and  an  arrangement  of  a  somewhat 
Hinilar  nature  is  then  entered  into. 

The  transfer  of  the  land  from  an  old  farmer  to  a  young  one  often 
leads  to  harrowing  and  even  tragic  results.  When  the  marriage 
takes  place  all  is  friendliness  and  conviTiality  between  the  old 
couple  and  the  new,  and  between  the  former  and  the  relatives  of  the 
Toung  man  or  woman  who  comes  into  the  land.  In  many  such  cases 
there  is  no  very  definite  arrangement  made,  and  in  many  where  it 
has  heea  so  made  it  has  not  been  reduced  to  writing ;  and,  moreover, 
many  written  contracts  are  informally  drawn  without  professional 
assistance  and  on  unstamped  or  insu£Sciently  stamped  paper.  In 
meh  cases,  except  where  the  young  people  are  unusually  sweet- 
tempered  and  onselfish,  the  most  shocking  and  terrible  state  of 
things  is  the  result.  The  old  people,  especially  the  mother-in-law, 
interfere  in  the  household  more  than  is  agreeable  to  the  young 
people,  chiefly  the  daughter-in-law.  There  are,  in  fact,  two  house- 
holds under  the  same  roof  with  clashing  interests,  using,  too,  the 
same  fire  and  utensils,  and  the  tragedy  of  Sing  Lear  is  repeated  on 
a  small  scale,  but  with  an  amount  of  suffering  and  an  exhibition  of 
the  most  evil  passions  in  human  nature  as  horrible  as  those  in 
^hakspeare's  play.  These  domestic  tragedies  often  work  out  their 
horrible  course  through  years;  more  often  they  lead  to  civil  or 
criminal  law  proceedings,  and  not  nnfrequently  result  in  man- 
ilaoghter  or  murder.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  witnessing  in  law 
wirts  the  demeanour  and  evidence  of  the  parties  to  such  strife,  the 
Eaolt  seems  generally  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  old  people. 

The  small  fanners  of  Ireland  are  generally  able  to  pay  their  rent, 
no  matter  how  high  it  may  be,  except  in  seasons  of  very  great  de- 
gression, such  as  the  present.  The  extreme  inexpenaiveness  of 
:tieir  mode  of  life  enables  them  to  do  this.  Ejectments  for  non- 
payment of  rent  most  frequently  occur  in  the  following  way.  The 
farmer  dies,  leaving  a  widow  and  young  children.  The  widow  in 
ioch  cases  always  sncceede  the  hnsband  as  tenant,  becoming  what 
lawyers  call  an  executrix  de  son  tort,  administration  to  the  effects  of 
ler  deceased  hnsband  being  seldom  taken  out.  The  widow  in  such 
^aees,  unless  she  remarries  almost  immediately,  is  generally  ruined. 
'he  is  obliged  to  hire  a  labourer,  and,  as  I  have  already  shown,  such 
aboor,  when  not  subject  to  the  eye  of  the  employer,  is  valueless. 
For  awhile  she  makes  a  shift  to  pay  her  rent,  but  eventually  almost 
^rtainly  fails.  Ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  sooner  or  later 
)ats  her  at  the  wrong  side  of  her  cabin  door.    This  is  a  fruitful 
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cause  of  eviction.  A  widow  can  nearly  always  get  a  husband  in  a 
country  where  there  are  never-failing  supplies  of  young  men  to 
whom  potatoes  and  stirabout  and  a  meagre  life  in  the  old  country 
are  preferable  to  all  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  emigration  maj 
hold  out.  But  sometimes  her  natural  feelings  prevent  her  from 
taking  that  step  until  it  is  too  late,  that  is^  until  several  unpaid  gales 
of  rent  are  due  upon  the  land ;  and  sometimes  when  her  children 
are  numerous  a  solvent  and  respectable  young  man  will  not  be 
forthcomingi  seeing  that  he  will  have  to  begin  life  with  such  an 
incubus. 

In  this  class  there  are  many  inveterate  habits  and  ideas  which  no 
power  can  eradicate.  One  of  these  is  their  abhorrence  of  the  workhouse. 
Though  the  feeling  is  prevalent  over  Ireland,  it  is  in  this  class  that 
it  has  its  peculiar  seat,  its  origin,  and  its  coercive  power.  The&e 
people  never  use  the  workhouse,  though  they  support  it.  Taxed  in 
the  most  barbarous  and  shocking  manner  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
they  steadily  refuse  to  accept  aid  from  the  institution  which  they 
sustain.  The  small  farmer,  as  I  have  shown,  is  supported  in  old 
age  through  an  arrangement  with  his  son  or  the  family  of  his 
daughter-in-law.  Should  ruin  overtake  him,  and  he  be  evicted,  he 
emigrates  generally  to  England.  When  a  widow  and  her  children 
are  evicted  they  become  beggars,  not  paupers.  As  such  they  are 
treated  with  kindness  and  hospitality  among  the  farmers.  They  are 
not  called  beggars,  but  "travellers."  "  A  poor  travelling  "  woman 
or  man  is  their  designation.  The  majority  of  the  farming  class 
would  die  in  their  houses  rather  than  enter  the  workhouse.  They 
believe  that  in  the  former  event  they  would  "  die  decent." 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  both  father  and  mother  are  dead,  and 
there  are  no  relations  to  take  charge  of  the  children.  In  that  event 
only  is  the  workhouse  used  by  any  of  this  class.  The  children  are 
then  sent  to  the  workhouse,  and  there  reared. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  very 
short-sighted  condition  of  the  law  which  insists  upon  pauper  children 
being  brought  up  in  the  workhouse.  When  a  child  is  educated  in 
the  workhouse,  the  workhouse  is  his  home.  Its  associations  cling  to 
him  or  her,  and  they  go  out  into  the  world  paupers  in  spirit.  The 
true  plan  is  undoubtedly  to  board  them  out  with  respectable  &niili^ 
— and  all  the  small  farmers'  families  are  such.  This  would  be  a:^ 
assistance  to  deserving  people,  and  the  children  would  grow  up  vith 
all  the  instincts,  traditions,  and  associations  of  the  class  among^ 
whom  they  have  been  educated.  I  hope  those  who  have  parlia- 
mentary influence  will  bend  all  their  energies  to  the  complete? 
abolition  of  these  cruel  and  foolish  statutable  restrictions,  and  to 
enact  that  it  shall  be  compulsory  on  the  guardians  to  board  out  such 
children  as  are  sent  to  them. 
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As  may  be  expected,  people  of  this  class  in  Ireland  actually  teem 
with  soperatitioas  ideas.  The  belief  in  fairies  and  their  influence  is 
comiDon.  There  are  persmbnlating  "magi" — the  ancient  Dniida 
redaced  now  to  a  somewhat  rudimentary  condition — who  are  skilled 
in  the  mode  of  propitiating  the  fairies,  or  "  the  good  people,"  as  they 
are  more  generally  called.  They  go  by  the  name  of  "fairy  doctors," 
and  seem  to  eke  out  a  passable  living  by  this  dubious  profession.  I 
myeelf,  in  a  court  of  jastice,  heard  on  administrator  gravely  credit 
liimself  amongst  his  disbursements  from  the  effects  of  the  deceased 
with  a  sum  of  money  paid  for  professional  services  to  one  of  these 
&iry  doctors.  The  belief  that  children  are  often  "  changed  "  by  the 
fairies,  and  what  is  called  a  changeling  left  in  its  place,  is  very 
common.  The  test  in  these  cases  is  the  application  of  red-hot  iron. 
If  the  child's  flesh  is  seared  in  the  operation  the  child  ie  no  change- 
ling. A  conntryman  in  the  county  of  Cork  once  related  to  a  friend 
of  mine  the  keen  pangs  which  he  suffered  from  a  conviction  that  one 
01  His  children  had  been  changed.  The  narrator  was  a  reading  man 
and  fond  of  newspapers.  Any  one  who  has  time  and  opportunity 
voald  do  valuable  service  to  philosophy  and  the  history  of  the  human 
mind  by  collecting  the  extraordinary  and  endless  superstitious  ideas 
which  still  live  amongst  these  people. 

Those  who  regard  them  from  a  distance  are  tempted  to  consideT 
them  as  fonning  a  single  class.  On  the  contrary,  their  gradationa 
of  rank  and  respectability  are  considerable.  A  strange  pride  and 
sen^bility  to  shame  and  ridicule  are  a  marked  characteristic.  The 
farmer  who  engages  in  trade,  or  any  mode  of  making  money  outside 
of  the  ordinary  farming  routine,  loses  caste  forthwith.  The  posses- 
Bion  of  a  horse  is  essential  to  the  respectability  of  the  farmer,  the 
"  eqoites  "  regarding  the  pedestrians  as  altogether  inferior  to  them- 
wIvM.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  the  smallest  of  the  small 
fanners  will  run  the  risk  of  eviction  rather  than  sell  his  horse.  The 
horse  is  a  badge  of  rank ;  without  it  the  farmer  would  descend  to  a 
lower  grade,  and  would  feel  that  he  had  disgraced  his  family.  The 
consequence  is  that  they  all  enjoy  the  possession  of  horses,  thereby 
enjoining  considerable  loss  upon  themselves  and  their  landlords.  On 
Email  holdings  the  possession  of  a  horse  is  absurd  from  an  agricul- 
tural point  of  view.  One  horse  would  be  sufficient  for  the  necessary 
tcork  of  half  a  dozen  holdings.  Now  a  horse  eats  as  much  as  two 
covrs,  therefore  he  represents  a  loss  to  the  landlord  of  about  six  pounds 
in  the  rentaL  This  is  a  proof  that  the  alleged  rack-rents  are  a 
myth.  Under  the  operation  of  unlimited  competition  the  horse 
would  have  to  disappear.  la  the  accounts  of  the  mass  meetings  for 
the  reduction  of  rents  held  during  the  past  autumn  in  the  west  of 
Ireland  mounted  men  formed  a  conspicuous  feature.  These  mounted 
men  enjoyed  their  elevation  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  the  land. 
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It  is  their  sole .  luxury,  but  an  expensive  one.  The  money  spent  on 
drink  forms  an  inconsiderable  item,  as  drinking  takes  place  only  on 
fair  days  or  market  days,  nor  then  to  any  considerable  extent 

As  to  the  probable  operation  of  the  principle  of  peasant  proprietor- 
ship, it  is  generally  known  that  the  Bright  Glauses  of  the  Land  Act 
have  failed  up  to  the  present.  Under  these  clauses  the  tenant 
supplies  a  third  of  the  purchase- money,  and  the  Board  of  Works  the 
remaining  two-thirds.  But  the  fanner  never  has  such  a  sum  laid  by, 
and  can  only  secure  it  by  a  loan,  for  which  he  pays  from  seven  to  ten 
per  cent,  interest.  The  annual  instalments  paid  to  the  Board, 
coupled  with  the  interest  of  the  loan,  exceeds  the  r^it  which  he  has 
been  hitherto  paying ;  therefore,  in  any  case,  his  position  would  not 
be  improved,  except  in  so  far  as  he  has  become  owner  instead  of 
tenant.  But,  in  addition,  the  legal  costs  are  to  be  added  to  tbe 
foregoing  liabilities,  and  when  to  these  disadvantages  is  joined  the 
extreme  unwillingness  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  sell  to  tenants 
when  there  is  a  good  bid  from  the  capitalists,  one  can  see  how  in- 
evitable has  been  the  failure  of  these  celebrated  clauses.  The  tenants 
of  an  estate  for  sale  prefer  the  chance  of  a  revaluation  of  rents  under 
the  new  proprietor  to  a  plunge  into  the  bowels  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  and  law  proceedings,  which  will  be  certainly  expensive, 
and  may  be  nugatory,  and  which  even  if  successful  lay  them  under 
an  annual  burthen  heavier  than  their  existing  rent. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  Parliament  is  prevailed  upon  to  intervene, 
and  secure  the  sale  to  the  tenants,  and  let  us  trace  the  future  histoiy 
of  the  small  farmer  converted  on  grounds  of  public  policy  into  a 
landed  proprietor.  He  is  now,  we  will  presume,  tenant  in  fee, 
holding  land  subject  to  an  annual  charge  terminable  after  thirty-five 
years,  and  absolute  owner  of  the  land  he  tills.  He  begins,  how- 
ever, in  no  way  better  than  he  was  before.  The  annual  instahnents 
must  under  any  circumstances  be  about  the  same  as  the  rent  which 
they  have  succeeded,  or  a  little  more,  inasmuch  as  the  instahnents 
are  terminable  but  the  rent  perennial.  The  expectation  of  the  land 
reformers  is  that  the  sense  of  ownership  would  stimulate  him  to 
redoubled  exertions  in  the  improvement  of  his  holding.  This  is 
doubtless  certain,  though  I  believe  years  would  elapse  before  the 
ingrained  habits  of  centuries  could  be  eradicated ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  a  good  measure  of  tenant-right  would  accomplish  all 
that  is  necessarv  in  this  direction. 

Now,  as  I  well  know,  the  first  result  of  peasant  proprietorship 
would  be  the  immediate  extermination  of  a  fifth  at  least  of  the  new 
landed  proprietors.  The  indebtedness  of  the  tenantry  is  consider- 
able, but  under  the  landlord  system  the  farmer  has  nothing  to  he 
seized  in  execution  except  his  cattle.  The  creditors,  however,  do 
not  like  to  deprive  him  of  these,  for  after  that  he  would  be  ruineo, 
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and  unable  to  pay  anything  at  aU.  His  interest  in  the  land  itself  is 
not  saleable,  bnt  as  a  peasant  proprietor  his  interest,  being  a  per- 
petuity, aabject  to  the  payment  of  a  terminable  charge,  vould  sell 
for  a  earn  quite  sufficient  to  pay  off  his  creditors,  and  would  be 
forthwith  swooped  upon  for  that  purpose.  The  meal  merchasta, 
shopkeepers,  and  money-lenders  would  forthwith  either  sell  or  take 
to  tbemselTes  the  holding  which  has  thus  by  law  become  on  article 
capable  of  being  seized.  Thus  at  the  very  start  an  immense  number 
of  holdings  would  change  hands  and  fall  into  the  possession  of 
representatives  of  the  commercial  class.  The  neit  step  would  be  the 
reletting  or  resale  by  these  men,  or  by  the  sheriff  at  their  instance, 
of  the  holdings  in  question. 

Now  at  present,  in  spite  of  the  clamour  about  rack-rents,  rack- 
rents  as  a  rule  do  not  exist  at  aU.  There  is  hardly  a  small  farmer 
in  Ireland  who,  at  least  in  normal  years,  could  not  relet  his  farm  at 
a  higher  rent  than  that  which  he  himself  pays.  Though  lessened 
from  what  it  once  was,  the  feudal  feeling  is  still  there,  and  landed 
proprietors,  yielding  partly  to  custom,  partly  to  good-nature,  and 
partly  to  the  feadal  spirit,  do  not  exact  the  full  rent  of  a  farm.  The 
rack-rent  is  in  fact  higher  considerably  than  the  rents  actually 
paid.  For  example,  the  rack-rent  of  a  small  farmer  who  comes 
riilmg  upon  a  horse  to  listen  to  Mr.  Pamell  would  be  at  least  six 
poonds  higher  than  that  which  he  at  present  pays.  Under  a  rack- 
rent,  that  is  the  best  rent  which  can  be  got  in  open  market  for  the 
land,  that  instrument  of  grandeur,  the  horse,  would  haye  to  dis- 
appear. Therefore  the  holding  which  has  got  into  the  trader's 
hands,  or  is  at  his  instance  sold  by  the  sheriff,  would  come  into  the 
possession  of  the  new  tenant  under  a  burthen  considerably  greater 
than  that  which  it  undergoes  at  present. 

It  may  be  said  the  land  will  not  be  rented  but  purchased  with 
ready  money,  and  the  new  tenant  will  start  clear  and  unencumbered. 
Such  will  not  be  the  case.  The  same  considerations  which  induce 
landlords  at  present  to  let  from  year  to  year  will  operate  to  continue 
that  form  of  tenure.  The  trader  will  not  be  above  the  expectation 
that  a  rise  in  the  value  of  land  will  at  some  time  enable  him  to 
increase  the  rent,  and  wiU  not  he  insensihle  to  the  pleasures  of 
power.  Especially  will  the  possession  of  such  power  over  the  neigh- 
bouring farmers  as  the  system  of  yearly  tenancy  supplies  be  useful  to 
bim  as  a  dealer  and  shopkeeper. 

Moreover,  if  the  land  be  sold  and  not  let,  where  is  the  purchase- 
money  to  come  from  ?  Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  those  anxious  to 
secure  the  farm  would  he  able  to  pay  the  purchase-money  out  of  bis 
own  savings.  The  sons  of  rich  farmers  will  not  purchase.  They 
are  used  to  a  style  of  life  different  from  the  meagre  existence  of  the 
Email  fitrmer,  and  will  emigrate  or  apply  their  energies  and  money  to 
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something  else.  So  fierce  in  Ireland  is  the  competition  for  land 
that,  as  we  have  already  stated,  men  will  always  be  forthcoming  as 
farmers,  though  they  haye  to  live  half  the  year  on  potatoes 
and  the  other  half  on  Indian  meal.  In  all  cases  where  the  land  is 
sold  and  not  let  the  purchase-money  will  be  raised  on  a  mortgage 
of  the  holding  by  the  intending  purchaser.  The  interest  of  this 
money  will  be  a  rack-rent — will  be  equivalent  to  the  rent  which  the 
land  would  have  yielded  supposing  that  it  had  been  let  and  not  sold, 
and  will  be  so  high  that  the  purchaser  cannot  by  any  possible 
means  do  more  than  scrape  out  of  the  farm  a  mere  existence.  In 
these  cases,  therefore,  no  change  for  the  better  will  have  been 
effected  for  those  who  are  to  till  the  holdings  described,  but  one 
considerably  for  the  worse.  The  mild  rents  existing  under  the 
present  semi-feudal  system  will  have  been  converted  into  a  fierce 
rack-rent,  the.  creature  of  an  unmitigated  and  ungovernable  compe- 
tition amongst  a  people  whom  anxiety  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their 
birth  causes  them  to  be  content  with  a  bare,  hard,  miserable  exist- 
ence. Moreover,  under  the  new  system,  the  rent  would  be  paid 
either  as  rent  to  a  trader,  who  shoidd  be  paid  to  the  day,  or  to  a 
mortgagee  equally  inexorable.  The  advent  of  a  bad  year,  the 
catastrophe  of  disease  amongst  the  cattle,  or  other  misfortune,  would 
under  that  iron  system  supply  no  ground  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalty. 

Again,  it  may  be  urged — after  all,  holdings  which  thus  change 
hands  will  be  few.  In  the  large  plurality  of  cases  the  &rmer8  vill 
improve  their  lands  and  grow  industrious  and  thrifty.  Thej  vill 
prosper  and  become  rich,  and  leave  the  farms  to  their  sons  irhen 
they  die.  Doubtless  in  most  cases  when  within  the  first  few  years 
bankruptcy  has  not  overtaken  the  farmer,  he  will  under  the  sense  of 
ownership  grow  thrifty  and  industrious,  and  will  increase  the 
productive  power  of  the  soil.  But  this  will  not  by  any  means  take 
place  in  all  cases.  Every  year  there  will,  from  one  cause  or  another, 
be  failures,  and  in  all  these  cases  the  land  will  be  let  again  at  the 
very  highest  rent  possible,  and  probably  let  again  to  a  tenant  from 
year  to  year.  Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  case  of  a  tenant  who  iuu 
improved  his  holding  and  grown  comparatively  prosperous.  In  such 
cases  the  tendency  will  certainly  be  to  subdivision.  The  sons  of  this 
farmer  will  share  in  the  prevailing  willingness  to  stick  to  the  soil, 
though  nothing  but  a  bare  existence  is  to  be  got  out  of  it.  If  the 
land  by  being  subdivided  can  be  made  to  yield  an  existence  tor  two 
families  instead  of  one,  then  the  subdivision  will  take  place.  E^en 
when  the  subdivision  is  not  made,  and  the  land  is  good  and  such  as 
would  support  a  family  in  comfort,  the  same  result  will  take  place  in 
a  different  way.  The  daughters  will  be  portioned  off,  or  the  other 
sons  supplied  with  money  for  a  venture  in  life  by  means  of  charges 
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on  the  land,  the  son  who  succeeds  the  father  becoming  liable  for  the 
interest,  or  even  the  father  in  his  own  lifetime.  As  long  as  for  a 
bare  existence  men  are  willing  to  take  and  work  land,  so  long 
will  the  land  be  tilled  by  men  of  that  character  and  living  in 
that  way. 

The  fierce  competition  for  land  is  the  root  of  the  perennial  poverty 

of  the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  and  as  long  as  that  competition  lasts 

no  alteration  in  the  land  laws  can  possibly  effect  any  considerable 

amelioration.     The  source  of  the  competition  is  partly  the  maladie  du 

pays  to  which  the  Irish  people,  affectionate  and  tender-hearted,  as  on 

one  side  of  their  character  they  certainly  seem  to  be,  are  specially 

liable,  and  partly  the  prevailing  poverty,  which  stands  a  perpetual 

obstacle  to  emigration,  both  by  lowering  the  energy,  enterprise,  and 

ambition  of  the  people,  and  also  by  leaving  them  without  the  means 

of  departing  into  new  lands.    The  means  of  emigration  are  at  present 

supplied  by  money  sent  from  foreign  countries  by  friends  and  relations 

'^ho  have  been  themselves  helped  to  emigrate  by  forerunners  in  the 

«ame  way.    In  spite  of  the  large  sums  which  have  been  sent  from  the 

States  and  the  Colonies  for  this  purpose,  it  is  manifest  that  for  a  nation 

^^"^Jtiinstanced  like  the  Irish  to  rely  solely  upon  such  aid  for  an  object 

^  essential  as  the  removal  of  its  surplus  population  is  to  lean  upon  a 

^®7  weak  support.     Undoubtedly,  if  the  resources  of  the  country 

^ere  properly  developed  Ireland  could  support  a  much  larger  popu- 

**won^  than  five  millions,   but  in  its  existing  state  the   excess   of 

Papulation  is  shown  clearly  by  the  fact  upon  which  I  have  dwelt 

^*^v-e,  that  the  competition  for  land  has  raised  the  rents  to  a  point 

^nicli  necessarily  leaves  the  petple  in  a  state  of  chronic  poverty.  All 

^^^^ial  legislation,  to  be  of  permanent  value,  must  be  associated 

^;^   «uch  a  system  of  state-supported  emigration  as  will  supply  to 

^  ^^eservoir  an  overflow-pipe  which  shall  work  freely.  The  expense 

.  ^^^nrse  will  be  considerable,  but  whatever  be  the  cost  the  coimtry 

^    ^»:iever  emerge  from  poverty  without  it. 

^^    will  seem  to  be  a  paradox,  and  contrary  even  to  the  spirit  of 

^na.ti  I  have  already  asserted,  to  say,  which  I  now  do,  that  the  low- 

les^    ^f  the  rents  have  much  to  do  with  the  poverty  of  the  country, 

^^    "^-hat  the  one  advantage  of  the  system  of  peasant  proprietorship 

sroivj^  be  that  the  rent  of  land  would  start  upwards  with  a  bound  to 

^  P'^int  far  higher  than  the  present.     It  is  my  experience,  and  that 

^^^^ry  man  connected  with  land  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  that 

*  ^J^'^  rent  or  a  complete  remission  of  it  is  sure  to  impoverish  if  not 

^^^^^  the  recipient  of  such  bounty.     Landlords  often  leave  in  their 

^^"^  directions  to  such  an  effect  with  resrard  to  favourite  tenants. 

"*^*^^  result  is  almost  certain.     Instead  of  saving  money  those  tenants 

P^ W  reckless,  imprudent,  and  idle.    Highly-rented  estates  belonging 

*^  uard  and  stem  landlords  are  generally  inhabited  by  a  more  pros- 
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perouB  tenantry  than  those  of  which  the  landlords  are  compassionate 
and  humane.  The  Gahirciveen  estate  of  Trinity  College  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  rents  are  calculated  at  a  very  slight  percentage  over  the 
Gk)yemment  valuation ;  a  third  of  the  rental  has  been  spent  upon 
the  estate  in  labour  with  the  view  of  assisting  the  tenantry ;  and  at 
present,  for  a  result,  the  people  are  starring.  As  the  rent  giows 
industry  grows  with  it,  as  it  is  lessened  so  idleness  and  unthrift  pro- 
portionately increase.  This  will  not  be  readily  believed,  and  yet  I 
state  a  fact. 

A  remission  of  rent  in  such  a  time  of  exceptional  distress  as  the 
present  year  stands  in  a  different  category,  and  yet  I  feel  confident 
that  amongst  the  small  farmer  class  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
moralisation has  been  the  residt. 

The  Irish  small  farmer  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  extrava- 
gance. His  clothes  are  of  the  coarsest  description  and  plentifully 
adorned  with  patchings ;  his  food  is  the  cheapest  that  exists ;  liift 
household  accommodation  is  the  reverse  of  luxurious ;  he  is  not 
drunken,  and  his  tobacco,  Limerick  twist,  hardly  costs  him  more 
than  his  liquor,  both  items  together  not  averaging  more  than  a 
few  pounds  in  the  year.  But  en  revanche  he  is  not  industrioos, 
and  industrious  he  will  never  be  except  under  the  fierce  sting  of 
necessity.  That  sting  the  landlord  system  does  not  supply.  The 
landlord  has  bowels,  the  rent-sting  is  not  fierce,  and  such  as  it  is  the 
defaulting  tenant  has  often  a  good  chance  of  escaping  eviction  evesi 
if  he  fails  to  pay  the  low  rent  to  which  he  is  at  present  liable. 

Nothing  vnll  make  the  Irish  small  farmer  industrious  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  except  such  a  renfc  as  by  its  severity  and  the  iron 
necessity  for  its  punctual  payment  will  compel  him  to  work  in  a 
manner  of  which  he  has  at  present  no  conception,  which  will  compel 
him  to  reduce  under  cultivation  every  portion  of  his  farm,  abolish 
the  horse,  and  substitute  for  him  and  the  cart,  a  wheelbarrow,  which 
will  compel  him  to  study  agricultural  manuals  and  utilise  to  the 
utmost  all  his  powers  of  body  and  of  mind.  The  life  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  is  at  present  such  as  to  develop  amongst  moral  qoahties 
only  the  humane  and  amiable.  The  traditional  use-and-wont  ot 
agriculture  enables  them  without  any  special  exertions  to  pay  the 
mild  rents  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  through  the  extreme  sim- 
plicity and  inexpensiveness  of  their  mode  of  life  they  get  through 
the  year  without  any  exceptional  call  upon  their  energetic  qiwhties. 
Accordingly,  the  prevailing  type  of  character  is  mild,  polite,  humane, 
and  what  is  termed  easy-going.  "  Fair  and  aisy  (easy)  goes  bi, 
is  the  favourite  proverb,  and  certainly  the  tendency  to  take  things 
easy  is  very  decided.  Accordingly,  as  the  landlord  who  endeavours 
to  raise  his  rent  is  hated,  so  they  look  upon  any  special  exertions  on 
the  part  of  members  of  their  own  class  to  make  money  with  extreme 
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disfaTonr.  Undoubtedly  this  traditional  mode  of  existence  is  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  many  beaatiful  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
ti«a ;  bat  when  under  the  operation  of  the  system  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors land  is  brought  freely  into  the  market,  and  let  and  sold 
at  tha  full  market  value,  the  result  will  he  to  alter  radically  the 
character  of  the  Irish  peasantry.  It  is  not  by  any  means  so  much 
tbe  absence  of  security  which  prevents  the  small  farmers  &om  im- 
proving their  ground,  as  this  fixed  traditional  habit  of  getting  through 
the  year  with  as  little  exertion  as  possible.  Over  two-thirds  of 
Ireland  the  thought  that  their  industry  will  be  confiscated  by  an 
increase  of  rent  does  not  enter  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  real 
naeon  of  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  ia  that  the  iron  pressure 
of  necessity  is  not  yet  laid  upon  their  heads.  In  fact  the  struggle 
for  existence  is  not  taking  place,  nor  is  the  selection  of  the  fittest 
proceeding. 

The  type  of  character  which  peasant  proprietorship  will  produce 
is  the  very  reverse  of  Irish.  It  will  he  cold,  prudent,  far-seeing, 
awake  to  every  chance  of  gain ;  it  will  be  hard-hearted,  and  above 
all  things  exceedingly  laborious.  Without  these  qualities — and  more 
than  diese,  a  genius  or  peculiar  aptitude  for  agriculture — existence 
wiU  be  impossible  for  the  Irish  farmer,  a  stem  eradication  of  every 
other  type  of  character  will  take  place,  and  the  typical  Irish  peasant  of 
the  presait  day  will  become  a  historical  curiosity.  As  the  scientific 
^rmer  or  the  gentleman  farmer  cannot  face  the  competition  of  the 
noall  farmers  of  the  present  day,  so  the  existing  class  of  small  farmers 
cannot  stand  before  that  new  type  which  must  succeed  to  the  estates 
of  the  first  peasant  proprietors. 

Standish  O'Grady. 


LITERATUEE  AND  THE  MANUAL  ARTS. 

Some  months  ago  we  discussed,  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  the 
functions  of  literary  criticism  in  regard  to  the  works  of  living  artists. 
Let  us  now  go  on  to  consider  some  of  the  more  general  relatioEs  of 
art  to  letters,  and  especially  the  consequence  to  letters  of  being  much 
engaged  in  treating  of  the  works  of  art — the  word  art  being  here 
used  in  its  popular  sense  to  denote  the  manual  fine  arts  of  painiingr 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  their  subordinates. 

It  is  nearly  thirty  years  since  Mr.  Carlyle,  with  his  passion  for 
what  is  human  and  alive,  and  his  views  as  to  what  is  earnest  and 
what  is  not,  complained  of  the  amount  of  interest  bestowed  bv  his 
century  upon  these  *'airy  matters.'*  But  the  century  has  not  allowed 
itself  to  be  dissuaded.  The  mirror  of  an  age's  thoughts  is  its  litera- 
ture, and  the  expression  of  the  modern  interest  in  art  has  come  to 
fill  in  the  literature  of  Europe  a  very  considerable  place.  This  or- 
cimistance  has  not  been  without  its  effects  upon  the  practice  of  the 
literary  craft  itself,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  these  effects  which  I  pro- 
pose here  briefly  to  examine. 

I. 

There  are  evidently  two  quite  different  points  of  view  from  which 
it  is  possible  to  write  about  pictures,  statues,  buildings,  and  the  works 
of  manual  art  in  general.  A  writer  may  either  treat  such  matters 
incidentally,  introducing  and  dismissing  them  as  may  suit  the  tenor 
of  whatever  more  general  task  he  has  in  hand ;  or  he  may  take  them 
for  his  main  subject,  and  devote  himself  expressly  to  their  discussion. 
The  former  case  occurs  now  and  again  in  most  forms  of  creative  or 
discursive  literature.  The  latter  is  regularly  the  case  in  what  are 
called  art-history  and  art-criticism. 

In  the  former  case,  when  the  idea  of  some  work  of  manual  art  is 
called  up  in  the  course  of  creative  or  discursive  writing,  the  writer 
is  apt  as  a  rule  to  dwell  little  on  the  work  itself,  and  much  on  the 
subject  which  it  represents,  or  is  imagined  as  representing.  Thus,  in 
Homer's  description  of  the  epitome  of  the  world  and  life  embossed  upon 
the  Shield  of  Achilles,  or  Virgil's  of  the  scenes  from  the  Trojan  war. 
painted  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Carthage,  or  Dante's  of  the  exam- 
ples of  pride  and  its  fall  engraved  upon  the  floor  of  purgatory,  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  in  each  case  carried  straight  to  the  human 
interest,  social,  historical,  moral,  of  the  subjects  represented,  and 
held  there.  His  thoughts  are  only  allowed  to  rest  upon  the  external 
qualities  of  the  representation  long  enough  to  be  informed  of  its 
supposed  materials  and  arrangement,  or  at  most  to  receive  the  further 
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sgnrance  that  the  work,  according  to  the  elementary  formola  of  mi- 
ritical  praise,  was  ao  true  to  nature  as  to  seem  alive/ 

Tliese  ezamplee  are  taken  from  the  highest  form  of  creative  litera- 
are,  poetry,  and  from  central  works  of  poetry;  and  the  method 
'hich  they  illustrate  has  been  characteristic  in  general,  in  its  dealings 
ith  the  works  of  manual  art,  of  literature  in  which  the  creative 
urent  has  heen  strong.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  bnsi- 
ess  of  creative  literature  is  to  nourish  and  delight  the  imagination, 
id  for  this  purpose  the  poet,  the  creative  artist  in  letters,  ia  free  to 
ill  up  and  combine  ideas  from  the  whole  range  of  life,  nature,  and 
[perience;  ideas  of  everything,  in  short,  which  mankind  has  in- 
stedwordfi  to  express.  Among  this  universal  range  of  hia  resources, 
le  poet  may  of  course  include,  if  at  any  time  he  wants  them,  ideas 
'pictures,  statues,  and  other  kindred  objects.    Bat  it  must  be  borne 

mind  that  objects  of  this  class  differ  from  the  ordinary  materials 
imiahed  hy  experience  in  this,  that  they,  no  less  than  poetry,  are 
emselves  ^so  original  agencies  contrived  by  man  for  nourishing 
id  delighting  his  imagination.  The  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the 
oniial  arts  for  this  purpose  are  very  much  more  limited  in  range 
:iui  those  at  the  disposal  of  literary  art;  but  within  that  range 
eir  appeal  is  more  vivid  and  direct.  In  other  words,  poetry,  though 
can  hold  up  to  contemplation  all  kinds  of  matters,  can  hold  up 
)ne  except,  so  to  speak,  at  second-hand ;  that  is,  to  contemplation 
'  the  mind  through  the  medium  of  words.  Whoreaa  sculpture, 
ioting,  and  the  rest,  dealing  with  a  far  narrower  range  of  resources, 
e  nevertheless  able  to  offer  certain  matters,  namely,  visible  appear- 
ces  corresponding  with  or  bettered  &om  those  of  reality,  to  con* 
inplation  at  first  hand  by  the  bodily  eye;  oculis  submissa  JUUlibui. 

the  force  of  that  appeal,  which  it  is  the  business  of  painting  and 
dptnre  expressly  to  address  to  our  faculties  for  delighted  contem- 
itioD  through  the  corporeal  senses,  lies  their  special  reason  for 
luting.  And  hence,  when  the  poet  has  occasion  to  call  up  in  his 
Tse  the  idea  of  a  picture  or  a  statae,  the  great  point  of  the  original 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  left  out. 

AU  that  the  poet  can  do  to  make  us  realise,  in  any  given  case,  the 
coliar  force  of  this  appeal,  is  by  translating  it  as  vividly  as  possible 
to  words,  so  as  to  bring  before  the  mind's  eye,  as  exactly  as  they 
Q  be  brought,  the  appearances  which  would  be  brought  before  the 
liily  eye  by  the  originaL  But  this  task  of  minutely  translating 
iterial  appearances  into  words  is  one  which  language  can  at  heat 
t  imperfectly  perform.  It  is  a  task,  moreover,  in  essaying  which 
igoage  is  apt  to  find  itself  standing  still ;  losing,  what  in  poetry 

(1)  "  Uorti  li  morli,  ei  viri  paRan  vivi, 
Kon  vede  me'  di  me  chi  vede  il  vero." 

DiHTB,  firg.,  sii.  GS. 
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can  least  of  all  afford  to  be  lost,  the  sense  of  march  and  movement; 
and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  other  offices  more  yital  in  themsehes, 
and  for  which  its  means  are  better  fitted.  Such  offices  are,  of  course, 
the  exhibition  of  character,  passion,  action,  the  master  forces  of 
human  existence ;  or  the  illumination,  by  impassioned  thought,  of 
life,  nature,  and  the  heart. 

But  it  may  at  this  point  be  urged.  Is  there  no  such  thing  aa 
descriptive  poetry  P  And  if  you  deny  to  poetry  the  right  of  trans- 
lating into  words  the  appearances  presented  by  the  works  of  art,  why 
not  deny  it  the  right  of  translating  those  presented  by  the  objects  of 
nature  ?  That  is  to  say,  why  not  deny  it  the  right  and  the  power  of 
description  altogether  ?  The  answer  is  that  the  two  cases  are  quite 
different.  The  best  poetry,  in  making  us  realise  the  appearances  of 
nature,  does  so,  at  least  in  nine  parts  out  of  ten,  not  by  the  inert 
description  of  stationary  facts — ^facts  of  colour,  facts  of  Ught  and 
shade,  facts  of  form  and  lineament — ^but  by  other  means.  The  first 
of  these  means  is  simile :  that  is,  the  use  of  one  physical  image  in 
order  to  make  us  realise  another,  as  Dante,  immediately  after  tiie 
passage  just  quoted,  uses  the  image  of  a  star  shining  tremulously  at 
dawn  to  make  us  realise  the  light  of  an  angelic  countenance ;  and  so 
continually.  Among  the  images  thus  called  up  by  poets  in  order  to 
avoid  the  inert  description  of  even  those  appearances  which  they 
most  wish  to  make  us  realise,  a  common  class  are  images  from  tlie 
works  of  manual  art  themselves ;  and  then  the  briefest  mention  of 
such  an  object  is  trusted  to  do  all  that  is  wanted;  as  when  Euripides, 
in  a  passage  of  high  pathos,  finds  himself  best  able  to  flash  upon  us 
the  impression  of  Polyxena's  beauty  at  the  moment  of  her  sacrifice 
by  simply  saying  that  her  breasts  and  bosom,  as  she  bared  them  to 
the  knife,  were  "  as  those  of  a  statue."  Passing  to  appearances  oi 
external  nature,  every  one  can  think  of  a  hundred  uses  of  the  same 
expedient,  the  expedient  of  simile,  for  making  us  realise  such  appear- 
ances more  vividly  than  by  direct  description  ;  as  when  Keats  tells 
of  forest  on  forest  hanging  above  the  head  of  the  sleeping  Titan 
*'  like  cloud  on  cloud;  "  or  Wordsworth  of  the  clouds  themselves— 

'*  In  listless  quiet  o'er  the  ethereal  deep 
Scattered,  a  Cydades  of  various  shapes 
And  all  degrees  of  beauty." 

Another  way  by  which  poetry  loves  to  vivify  its  descriptions  is  bj 
joining  to  a  phrase  or  epithet  directly  descriptive  another  which  calls 
up  fancies  of  far-off  agencies,  ideas  of  mysterious  causes  operant  though 
imseen.  Witness  Keats  again,  the  most  descriptive  of  poets,  but  the 
least  given  to  description  imvivified  by  active  elements,  with  his 

**  Full  in  the  middle  of  this  pleasantness 
There  stood  a  marble  altar,  with  a  tress 
Of  flowers  budded  newly ;  and  the  dew 
Had  taken  fairy  phantasies  to  strew 
Daisies  upon  the  sacred  sward  last  eve," 
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Or  witness  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  with  his 

**  hrimvfCd  moon-charmed  main  ;  " 

3r  Shelley  with  his 

**  leaves  unsodden 
Where  the  infant  Frost  has  trodden 
With  his  morning-ivingid  feety 
Whose  bright  print  is  gleaming  yet," — 

a  suggestion  of  mysterious  agency  which  is  doubly  welcome  coming 
immediately  before  verses  somewhat  clogged,  as  are  the  following, 
with  epithets  of  inert  colour  and  form : — 

"  And  tlie  red  and  golden  vines 
Piercing  with  their  trellised  lines 
The  rough  dark-skirted  wilderness ; 
The  dun  and  hladed  grass  no  less 
Pointing  from  this  hoary  tower 
In  the  windless  air." 

Or,  most  frequently  of  all,  the  poet  avoids  stationary  physical 

appearances  altogether,  and  chooses  for  realisation  appearances  of 

movement;    as,    for    an    instance    of    landscape    movement,    Mr. 

Tennyson's 

**  And  wildly  dashed  on  tower  and  tree, 
The  sunbeam  strikes  along  the  land ; " 

or,  for  an  instance  of  bodily  movement  and  the  movement  of  water 
brought  together  into  one  lovely  descriptive  metaphor,  Shakespeare's 

— **  When  you  do  dance,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o*  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that." 

Erealisation,  then,  by  simile — realisation  by  words  which  vivify  the 
mere  definition  of  form  and  colour  by  introducing  fancies  of  unseen 
agencies — realisation  of  the  shifting  appearances  of  movement — all 
these  fill  a  far  larger  place  in  good  poetry  than  realisation  by  descrip- 
tive statements  and  epithets  exactly  fitted  to  stationary  appearances. 
Through  the  medium  of  words,  as  handled  by  the  creative  artist, 
physical  appearances  may  thus  indeed  be  held  up  for  contemplation, 
but  they  are  held  up  as  through  a  veil  which  changes  and  transfigures 
them.  To  quote  Wordsworth  again,  and  Wordsworth  in  one  of  those 
rare  moments  when  he  quietly  unlocks  the  very  heart  of  the  matter  in 
hand,  in  language  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  it  is  more  luminous 
or  more  majestic :  "  there  " — that  is,  "  in  the  mystery  of  words  *' — 

**  there, 
As  in  a  mansion  like  their  proper  home, 
Even  forms  and  substances  are  circumfuscd 
By  that  transparent  veil  with  light  divine, 
And  through  the  turnings  intricate  of  verso 
Present  themselves  as  objects  recognised 
In  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  their  own." 

VOIm  ia\u.  N.S.  Q  Q 
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Precisely ;  in  flashes,  and  with  glory  not  their  own.  That  is  tlie 
way  in  which  it  behoves  poetry  to  bring  before  the  mind  the  forms 
and  substances  of  life  and  nature.  But  it  is  not  the  way  in  which 
we  want  to  have  the  forms  and  substances  of  art  brought  before  us. 
The  essence  of  these  lying  in  the  express  combination  and  con- 
trivance of  fixed  arrangements  of  Une,  light,  shade,  colour,  and  mass, 
the  contemplation  of  which  at  first  hand  is  of  a  nature  to  conyej 
nourishment  and  delight  to  the  imagination — their  essence  lying  m 
this,  if  they  are  to  be  realised  to  the  mind's  eye  at  all,  they  need  to 
be  realised  untransfigured,  and  with  a  glory  neither  more  nor  less 
nor  other  than  that  which  is  properly  their  own.  But  this  is,  as  we 
have  shown,  a  task  uncongenial  to  creative  literature,  or  at  any  rate  to 
literature  in  which  the  creative  current  is  strong.  The  poet  is,  or 
should  be,  an  artist  too  much  bent  on  presenting  in  his  own  maimer, 
and  with  his  own  instruments,  the  materials  furnished  by  life  and 
nature,  to  be  incKned  to  pause  and  dilate  upon  the  precise  manner  in 
which  a  portion  of  those  materials  have  been  presented  by  another 
kind  of  artist  working,  like  the  painter  or  sculptor,  with  different 
instruments. 

For  an  opposite  kind  of  treatment  the  appropriate  place  is  else- 
where. To  criticism  belongs  the  task  of  describing  the  works  of  art 
in  a  way  that  shall  not  neglect  the  material  facts  of  the  presentment, 
but  shall  try  to  make  us  realise  those  as  well  as  the  subject  presented. 
The  business,  not  only  of  creative  literature,  but  of  all  creative  art 
whatever,  being  to  nourish  and  delight  the  imagination,  it  is  the 
business  of  critical  literature  to  interpret  the  works  of  imaginative 
creation.  To  interpret,  and  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  best 
of  its  lights,  to  judge  ;  pointing  out  in  what  relation  any  such  work 
stands  to  the  facts  of  life  and  nature,  and  how,  and  in  what  measure, 
it  succeeds  in  contributing  the  delights  it  promises  and  touching 
the  sympathies  to  which  it  is  addressed.  Now  the  writer  who  under- 
takes in  this  way  to  interpret  and  judge  the  works  of  manual  art  has 
no  right,  as  the  poet  has  the  right,  to  follow  the  clue  which  such 
works  present  to  thought  and  fancy  without  troubling  himself  as  to 
the  special  quality  of  the  works  themselves.  The  more  clues  any 
work  does  present  to  thought  and  fancy,  the  greater  the  range  of 
matters  which  it  holds  up  to  contemplation  at  second  hand,  the 
better ;  provided  always  that  the  matters  which  it  holds  up  to  con- 
templation at  first  hand,  it  holds  up  rightly.  In  other  words,  we 
need  only  add  to  Mr.  Euskin's  law  that  the  greatest  art  is  that  which 
expresses  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest  ideas,  the  rider,  that 
the  ideas  must  be  of  the  kind  which  the  art  in  question  is  properly 
fitted  to  convey,  and  its  combinations  for  conveying  them  must  in  each 
case  be  good  of  their  kind.  To  the  poetical,  the  creative  imagination, 
a  bad  work  of  art  may  suggest  as  many  and  as  interesting  ideas  as  a 
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good.  We  all  remember  Mr.  Buskin's  own  instance  of  the  inspiration 
derived  by  Wordsworth  from  the  landscapes  of  Sir  George  Beaumont. 
Whereas  the  critical  judgment  is  bound  to  determine  first  of  all 
vhether,  ami  why,  the  work  itself  is  good,  bad,  or  indifferent ;  and 
to  define  its  etrengih  or  weakness  in  the  parts  which  constitute  its 
special  appeal  to  our  bodily  perceptions.  The  task  is  an  ungrateful 
one,  inTolTing  processes  of  description  and  analysis  that  often  put 
s  struD  upon  language ;  but  it  lb  a  task  vhich  most  not  be  shirked 
if  criticism  in  such  matters  is  to  have  any  valse. 

The  contrast  between  the  creative  and  the  critical  methods  in  these 
things  can  best  be  shown  by  examples.  Here  are  two  taken  at  hap- 
hazard from  modem  literature.  In  Alfred  de  Mnsset's  play  oiFanlaaio, 
the  hero  declares  that  an  air  he  has  just  hummed  reminds  him  of  those 
pictures  of  the  Dutch  school,  ia  which  a  fair-haired  waiting-maid 
stands  offering  a  stirrup-cup  to  a  hooted  rider ;  and  then  "  What  a 
chanmng  thing,"  he  runs  on, — 

"  What  a  channiog  thing,  the  etirrup-cup !  A  young  wom&u  on  the  thresh- 
old ;  ■  tire  bl&ziug  within,  enpper  ready,  the  children  asleep ;  in  one  comer  of 
tlw  pietnre.  all  the  tranquillity  of  a.  peaceful  and  dreamy  existence ;  and  here 
tiie  rider  out  of  breath,  but  firm  in  his  seat,  with  twenty  leagues  behind  him 
«id  thirty  still  to  do.  A  eup  of  brandy,  one  mouthful;  and  away!  The  night 
"  dark,  the  weather  threataning,  the  forest  dangerous.  The  kind  woman 
staiids  following  him  a  minute  with  her  eyes,  and  then,  as  she  turns  back  to 
tier  fireside,  drops  a  sigh,  which  is  the  poor  man's  holy  alms,  of '  Ood  preserve 

The  freedom  of  that,  its  vivacity  and  humanity,  are  apparent ;  but 
itiB  also  a^^Kirent  that  the  clue'could  have  been  given  just  as  well  by 
tbe  worst  as  by  the  best  picture  of  the  class  and  subject.  Now  hear, 
by  comparison,  with  what  constraint  and  searching  a  somewhat 
Hndred  matter  is  treated  by  a  writer,  and  in  his  way  one  of  the 
''est  of  writers,  who  bends  himself  strictly  to  the  critical  task  of 
uccrtaining  and  setting  forth  the  qualities  of  the  picture  before  him. 
It  is  51,  Fromentin  who  thus  discusses  the  Lansquenet  of  Terburg  in 
the  Louvre : — 

"  That  big  man  in  fighting  harness,  with  his  breast-plate,  his  buff  jerkin,  his 
'''^■•^  sword,  his  jack -boots,  the  felt  hat  that  he  has  laid  upon  the  ground, — 

*itli  his  heavy  shiny  face,  ill-shaven  and  somewhat  moist,  with  his  greasy 
la^r,  his  small  watery  eyes,  and  the  broad,  dimpled,  sensnal  hand  in  which  he 
iS-:n  f^ld  pieces  wi^  a  gesture  there  is  no  mistaking — this  figure,  one  of  the 
uieat  Dutch  pieces  we  possess  in  the  Louvre,  what  can  we  tell  about  it  i  " 

rhen  followB  an  inquiry  into  the  exact  how  and  why  of  its  excellence, 
ending  with  the  following  attempt  to  define  the  peculiar  quality  of 
he  mastery  shown  by  the  artist  in  the  matter  of  expressive  and 
'isured  dranghtsmanebip : — 

"  This  draughtsfflanship,  where  do  we  delect  it,  except  in  the  general  result, 

'iuch  is  quite  extraordinary  for  naturalness  and  justice,  for  breadth,  subtlety, 

qq2 
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and  reality  without  exaggeration  ?  Can  you  lay  a  finger  anywhere  on  a  singld 
stroke,  an  outline,  an  accent,  a  guiding  point,  which  hy  a  sign  betrays  the 
trick  of  drawing  by  rote  and  measurement  ?  Those  shoulders  that  recede  sa 
perfj^ctly  in  their  slouch  and  in  their  perspective,  that  long  arm  resting  on  the 
thigh,  so  perfectly  felt  within  its  sleeve ;  that  big  burly  body  in  its  high  waist- 
band, with  its  solidity  so  exactly  expressed,  yet  its  enclosing  outlines  so 
fugitively ;  those  two  pulpy  hands  which,  enlarged  to  the  size  of  nature,  would 
seem  to  your  amazement  as  solid  as  a  cast  from  life, — does  not  all  this  strike 
you  as  something  moulded  all  of  a  piece,  and  in  a  mould  which  reminds  yon 
little  of  the  angular  characters,  either  timid  or  else  rash,  either  fumbling  or  else 
geometrical,  within  which  most  modem  drawing  is  tied  down  ?  " 

Elsewhere,  after  a  discussion,  in  which  the  fitting  of  words  to 
physical  appearances  is  carried  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  carry  it,  on 
the  nature  of  that  indefinable  residue  of  colour,  compounded  as  it  were 
of  the  ghosts  of  many  colours,  which  is  all  that  is  left  in  some  parts  of 
pictures  where  the  element  colour  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  element 
tone :  after  such  a  discussion,  the  same  writer  elsewhere  feels  it 
necessary  to  apologise  for  abuse  of  language,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  he  has  been  trying  to  express  things  scarcely  capable  of  l^iti- 
mate  expression — terribks  d  inoncer  enfrangaia — and  such  as  in  tmtK 
ought  to  be  spoken  of  only  in  the  studio  and  with  closed  doors. 

II. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  better  instance  than  this  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  manners,  the  discursive  and  the  criticalt 
of  writing  about  the  works  of  art :  the  one  with  its  freedom  and 
attractiveness,  its  complete  independence  of  any  special  quality  in 
the  work  before  it :  the  other  with  its  strict  obligation  to  discuss 
that  special  quality  even  to  the  point  where  language  fails. 

The  two  kinds  of  treatment,  however,  do  not  often  occur  in  such 
sharp  contrast  as  this.  For  one  thing,  criticism  is  naturally  glai 
the  more  ungrateful  part  of  its  business  done,  to  pass  into  the  dis- 
cursive vein,  and  follow  up  the  idterior  trains  of  thought  which  Ae 
works  of  art  suggest.  For  another  thing,  the  discursive  maimer  of 
touching  on  these  matters  has  naturally  been  common  in  all  ages 
when  the  manual  fine  arts  and  literature  have  been  practised 
together ;  whereas  the  critical  manner  has  been  confined  to  particular 
periods. 

Close  verbal  criticism  of  the  works  of  art  has  hitherto  been 
characteristic,  not  of  the  great  productive  epochs,  the  epochs  tbi 
have  thrown  the  most  energy  into  original  creation,  but  rather  of 
the  retrospective  and  reflective  epochs  when  original  creation  flags. 
Thus,  during  the  great  ages  of  Greek  art,  we  find  no  traces  what- 
ever of  a  searching  literary  treatment  of  the  works  of  art-  But 
coming  down  to  the  ages  of  decadence,  we  find  such  a  treatment 
carried  to  the  farthest  point  of  elaboration.  In  the  verses  of  some 
of  the  epigram- writers,  in  the  Picture  Galleries  of  the  two  Philo- 
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Btrati,  but  most  of  all  in  some  of  the  writings  of  Ludan,  himself  a 
sculptor  turned  man  of  letters,  we  encounter  a  copiousness,  a  re- 
search, a  flowery  exactitude  and  a  nice  adjustment  of  epithet  in 
attempting  to  call  before  the  mind's  eye  the  Tiaible  qualities  of 
the  works  of  art,  which  are  completely  analogous  to  modem  attempts 
of  the  same  kind.  Indeed  we  have  only,  if  we  want  to  feel  ourselTes 
at  two  opposite  poles  of  ancient  literature,  to  turn  from  the  passage 
of  Euripides  already  quoted,  where  by  the  similitude  of  the  statue 
he  strikes  the  beauty  of  Folyxena  into  shape,  in  the  true  creative 
manner,  with  a  word,  to  the  passage  where  Lucian  in  his  turn  labours 
to  make  us  realise  the  beauty  of  Pantheia  by  calling  np  and  com- 
bimng  elaborate  images  from  fifty  different  and  specified  statues 
successively.  With  mellifiuous  redundancy,  and  pushing  to  exag- 
^ration  all  the  niceties  of  the  virtuoso  in  taste  and  language, 
Lucian  asks  us  to  confer  in  imagination  upon  the  person  of  the 
lady  whose  beauty  he  is  celebrating,  from  Praxiteles  the  pure 
draviug  of  the  eyebrows  and  winning  and  gladsome  glance  of  the 
eyes;  from  Alcamenes  the  dainty  attachments  of  the  wrists,  and 
vell-modulated  grace  of  the  tapering  fingers;  fVom  Phidias  the 
hannonions  circumBcription  of  the  face,  with  its  perfect  symmetiy 
and  the  perfect  curvature  of  the  tender  cheeks ;  from  Ealamis  a 
stately  modesty  and  inward,  awe-inspiring  smile.  And  so  on  for 
vbole  pages,  pages  cloying  enough  from  the  point  of  view  of  literary 
style,  although  of  value  for  the  precise  impression  which  they  convey 
of  the  characteristics  of  various  masters. 

A  second  period  of  reflective  and  retrospective  literature,  occupy- 
ing itself  with  the  precise  verbal  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the 
Torks  of  art,  did  not,  aft«r  the  classic  decadence,  arise  again  until 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  During  all  the  intervening  ages,  some 
«f  them  pre-eminently  ages  of  creation,  snch  critical  utterances  on 
these  subjects  as  reach  us  are  singularly  meagre  and  elementary.  I 
do  not  speak  of  the  technical  precepts  and  commentaries  sometimes 
compUed  by  masters  themselvea — as  notably  by  Diirer  and  Lionardo 
—but  rather  of  the  attempts  of  biographers,  like  the  genial  Yasari 
in  Italy,  and  among  northerns  the  pedantic  Sandrart,  to  make  ns 
realise  the  characters  of  given  masters  and  the  various  qualities  of 
Ihar  power.  The  descriptive  vocabulary  of  these  writers  is  limited 
to  a  few  broad  distinctions,  as  that  between  grace  and  "  terribility." 
fhey  are  content  to  label  as  "  excellent  caprices  "  all  kinds  and 
varieties  of  artistic  invention ;  and  their  ideas  of  critical  exposition 
resolve  themselves  into  little  more  than  exclamations,  more  or  less 
amplified,  of  tnarvellous !  ingenious !  stupendous !  tbe  mirror,  or  the 
^pe,  of  nature !  Kor  are  matters  much  advanced  by  such  colourless 
gc-neralities  as  become  current,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  treatises  like  those  of  Pufresnoy  and  his  English  imita- 
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tors.  Colour,  precision,  and  ricliness  of  vocabulary  in  these  matters, 
the  power  of  accurately  tracing  and  stating,  in  any  given  case,  Hnb 
sources  of  the  artistic  pleasure  received,  are  qualities  which  modem 
criticism  has  only  by  degrees  acquired  within  the  last  himdred 
years. 

Necessary  as  they  are  to  the  right  performance  of  the  critical 
undertaking,  the  acquisition  of  these  qualities  has  not  been  to  litera- 
ture a  gain  without  drawbacks.  We  have  already  heard  one  of  the  most 
skilful  writers  on  these  things  confess,  at  a  certain  point  of  his  irork, 
that  he  feels  himself  putting  an  almost  unbearable  strain  upon 
language.  And,  indeed,  the  task  is  one  which  at  many  points  puts 
a  strain  not  only  upon  language,  but  upon  thought. 

First,  there  is  that  obligation  of  describing  visible  appearances 
with  exactness  as  they  are,  whereby  stationary  word-painting,  a 
vice  and  an  effeminacy  in  writing  of  life  and  nature,  becomes,  in 
writing  of  the  works  of  art,  a  necessity  or  even  a  virtue.  At  the 
risk  of  cloying  the  mental  palate  of  the  reader,  at  the  risk  of  culti- 
vating a  kind  of  eloquence  which  is  the  most  apt  to  run  away  vith 
its  master,  the  descriptive  part  of  the  work  has  to  be  done,  and  done 
with  precision.  Next  there  is  the  fact  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  means  contrived  by  the  manual  arts  expressly  for  touching  our 
emotions  through  the  sense  of  the  sight,  are  means  for  which  no 
names  exist,  except  names  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of  another 
art.  In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  harmony,  discord,  rhythm, 
tone,  and  the  rest  are  as  much  properties  belonging  to  combinations  of 
lines,  colours,  and  lights  and  shadows  in  space,  as  they  are  properties 
belonging  to  combinations  of  sounds  in  time.  And  it  is  as  necessary 
to  draw  attention  to  these  properties  in  painting  or  sculpture  as  it  is 
in  music.  Only  it  is  in  connection  with  music  that  the  names  for 
them  have  taken  their  place  in  language ;  and  it  is  difficult  to 
prevent  their  application  to  material  objects  from  seeming  forced  and 
fanciful. 

To  rise  into  the  region  of  the  more  human  and  definite  appeal  of 
these  arts,  the  appeal  they  make  to  the  imagination  by  the  interest 
of  their  subjects  ;  much  that  constitutes  the  force  even  of  this  can 
only  be  rendered  in  words  by  processes  somewhat  hazardous  and  fir- 
sought.  Words,  indeed,  are  perfectly  at  home  in  expressing  the 
nature  of  any  definite  action  or  predicament  represented  by  a  picture  or 
statue,  with  the  dramatic  emotions  belonging  to  it,  and  the  ideas  of 
past  causes  or  future  consequences  which  it  suggests.  But  a  large 
proportion  of  pictures  and  statues  do  not  represent  actions  or  pre- 
dicaments at  all.  Besides  the  class  of  those  that  tell  stories,  there  i5 
the  class  of  those  that,  like  portraits,  or  devotional  and  monumental 
groups,  only  exhibit  or  conjure  up  presences.  The  power  of  the 
result  depends  even  in  the  former  class  a  great  deal,  and  in  the  latter 
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case  it  depends  entirely,  upon  tl 
dramatic  espressions  appropriate  t< 
expressions  independent  of  any  crif 
the  artist  to  invest  the  presences  ht 
nianent  haman  characteristics  obst 
In  the  act  of  contemplating  these 
nourished  and  delighted  or  the  revi 
work  accordingly.  But  the  causes  u; 
nation  depends  are  very  complex,  ar 

Take  the  case  of  the  work  perhaj 
tion  in  the  whole  range  of  art,  the  : 
critieiBm  is  quite  happy  in  tracing, 
history  of  the  dealings  of  Jehovah 
find  words  to  analyse,  without  too 
extraordinary  sublimity,  together 
which  the  mode  of  their  realisatioi 
the  nameless  shapes  of  naked  men 
tectnral  supporters  to  the  rest — sin 
any  definite  or  connected  story  w 
shall  verbal  criticism  define  the  sou 
they  too  exert  upon  the  imaginatic 

To  point  out  in  detail  the  mai 
sciences  of  the  anatomist  and  the  d 
skeleton  of  the  matter.  To  desc 
names,  and  call  them  expressions 
brooding  concentration,  expression 
forth,  seems  too  thin  and  vagne.  ' 
really  is  that  the  aspect  of  any  int 
sn^esta  to  the  imagination  a  whol 
tions,  not  analysed,  but  felt  in  the 
type  would  be,  in  life,  the  result  oi 
the  key  to  a  chequered  history  of  1 
these  that  the  imagination  grasps, 
signs  are  presented  to  it  as  stam 
feature.  The  result  is  an  impressi 
finite  for  words,  but  which  criticis 
in  terms  of  the  understanding,  con 
antecedents  as  appropriate  to  a  gi^ 
may  in  skilful  hands  become  a  beau 
after  all  it  offers  no  equivalent  for 
instance  where  Mr.  Pater  tries  to  m 
of  the  type  exhibited  in  Lionardo' 

"  All  tha  thoughls  and  experience  o 
tlifcre  in  that  which  they  have  of  power 
vard  form  ;   the  nnimaiiem  of  Greece 
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Middle  Ago  with  its  spiritual  anilntion  and  imaginative  loves,  the  return  of 
the  Pagan  world,  tho  sins  of  tho  Borgias.  She  is  older  than  the  rocks  among- 
which  sho  sits :  like  tho  vampire,  sho  has  been  dead  many  times,  and  leamcil^ 
tho  8(.'cret«  of  tln»  ^avo ;  and  has  been  a  diver  in  deep  seas,  and  keeps  thei^ 
fallen  day  alunit  her ;  and  trafficked  for  strange  webs  with  Eastern  merchants  ^ 
and,  as  Leda,  was  tho  mother  of  llelon  of  Troy,  and,  as  Saint  Anne,  themothe--^; 
of  Mary  ;  and  all  this  has  boon  to  her  but  as  tho  sound  of  IjTes  and  flutes,  auci 
lives  only  in  tho  dt.4icacy  with  which  it  has  moulded  tho  changing  lineameats 
and  tinj'od  tho  ovelids  and  hands.'* 

sir.  Pater  is  not  only,  in  these  tilings,  the  writer  who  carries  tie 
subtlety  of  analysis  and  poetical  ingenuity  of  suggestion  to  their 
farthest  point ;  he  is  also  the  writer  who  knows  best  how  to  keep  lis 
style  Avithin  tho  bounds  of  a  singularly  classical  and  accomplished 
prose.      But  the  undertaking,  I  think,  is  a  doubtful  one,  and  certainly 
in  weaker  hands  it  leads  easily  to  disaster. 

Once  more,  and  coming  now  on  to  the  ground  where  art  does  offer 
definite  illustrations  of  human  destinies,  and  which  the  literary  critic 
might  therefore  expect  to  find  clear  before  him ;  even  here  he  is  stilL 
apt  to  be  betrayed.    lie  is  still  apt  to  find  that  tho  ways  of  the  artist 
in  forms  and  colours  are  different  from  his  own.     Literature,  in 
treating  any  imaginable  event  or  relation  of  life,  must  tell  its  storr 
explicitly  to  the  understanding,  and  leave  no  doubt  about  the  issue. 
Art  cares  much  more  about  other  things.     Thus,  in  Diirer's  famous 
engraving  of  the  **  Knight  and  Death,"  the  design  is  none  the  le» 
masterly  or  less  effective  in  that  the  understandings  of  different  spec- 
tators interpret  it  in  different  ways.  Some  say,  here  is  the  Good  Knigkt 
riding  on  in  the  strength  of  righteousness  and  in  defiance  of  death- 
and  tho  fiend ;    and  of  this  view  discursive  literature  has  takea 
advantage  to  found  on  it  the  story  of  Sintram.    Others  say,  No;  this 
is  the  Wicked  Knight  come  to  the  end  of  his  wickedness ;  in  • 
moment  his  war-horse  will  have  stumbled,  the  king  of  terrors  will  be 
upon  him,  and  the  fiend  will  have  him  by  the   heels.     Such  «*• 
ambiguity  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  in  literature.    So  it 
would  of  course  condemn  a  work  of  art  in  which  the  artist  hal 
intended  to  tell  the  story  definitely  one  way  or  the  other.     But  it  ^ 
almost  certain  that  Diirer  had  no  such  intention.     He  only  meant  !<> 
add  another  chapter  to  the  great  epic  which  the  imagination  of  hi* 
race  and  age  was  producing  on  the  power  and  imminence  of  Deatlu 
The  lesson  is  that,  whether  we  know  it  or  not.  Death  dogs  continually 
the  steps  of  all  of  us,  the  strong  man  armed  no  less  than  the  gref 
beard  or  the  child.     The  great  points  of  the  presentment,  apart  froo* 
its  technical  mastery,  lie  in  the  impressive  typical  characters  of  the 
armed  knight  and  his  charger,  of  the  crowned  spectre  and  his  jade,  of 
the  dogging  nightmare  fiend,  the  patient  hound,  the  perilous  rocKJ 
valley.     And  the  lesson  is  conveyed  by  these  images  in  a  way  that 
nourishes  the  imagination  certainly  not  less,  perhaps  even  jootet 
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from  leaTing  indefinite,  as  literature  could  not  possibly  have  left 
indefinite,  the  momentary  issues  of  the  hour. 

These  are  but  one  or  two  notes  of  the  difference,  the  incompatibility 
it  may  almost  be  said,  between  the  effects  and  processes  of  literature 
and  those  of  the  manual  arts,  which  makes  the  just  interpretation  of 
the  one  by  the  other  so  delicate  a  matter.  Add  that  the  essence  of 
all  the  higher  arts,  their  very  reason  for  existing,  lies  in  their  appeal 
to  the  emotions ;  and  that  emotions  which  do  not  depend  on  practical 
issues  of  loss  or  gain,  joy  or  sorrow,  victory  or  defeat,  but  are  simply 
those  of  disinterested  contemplation,  are  the  hardest  of  all  to  justify 
and  make  seem  reasonable  in  words. 

The  qualities  by  which  literature  is  able  in  part  to  overcome 
all  these  difficulties  are  qualities  very  liable  to  abuse,  very  apt  to 
degenerate  into  affectation  and  caricature,  and  somewhat  ungrateful 
in  the  exercise,  to  any  one  at  least  who  has  a  taste  for  the  more 
strenuous  and  straightforward  parts  of  literary  composition.  It 
remains  to  trace  very  briefly  the  history  of  their  gradual  acquisition 
by  modem  letters. 

III. 

The  literature  expressly  devoted  to  art  may  take  one  of  three 
shapes.  It  may  take  the  shape  either  of  history,  or  of  an  exposition 
of  principles  technical  or  philosophical,  or  of  contemporary  criticism. 
In  all  three  cases  alike,  that  power  of  precise  critical  description  and 
analysis,  of  which  we  have  tried  to  show  some  of  the  risks  and  diffi-> 
cidties,  is  essential.  It  is  least  essential  in  the  exposition  of  general 
principles.  It  is  more  essential  in  history,  though  the  history  of 
art  consists  largely  of  other  and  more  manageable  elements.  In  this 
the  recovery  and  presentment,  in  the  greatest  completeness  possible, 
of  the  ulterior  ideas  embodied  in  the  works  of  art — the  definite 
modes  of  thought,  feeling,  life,  and  worship  of  departed  men  and 
ages — fills  necessarily  an  important  place.  Moreover,  the  history  of 
art,  though  its  especial  business  is  with  the  quiet  operations  con- 
ducted by  human  skill,  in  obedience  to  human  imagination, 
apart  from  the  clash  of  practical  forces  and  march  of  practical  events, 
must  needs  also  take  account  of  the  more  momentous  circumstances 
which  accompanied  such  operations,  and  which  they  in  a  nearer  or 
more  remote  degree  reflect,  and  cannot  but  derive  pith  and  body 
from  the  contact.  Lastly,  in  discussing  the  works  of  contemporaries, 
this  power  of  precise  verbal  criticism  and  analysis  is  most  essential 
of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  ideas  presented  by  contemporary  works  of  art 
are  generally  familiar  and  obvious ;  and  as,  moreover,  public  atten- 
tion is  only  too  prone,  in  relation  to  such  works,  to  dwell  for  its 
entertainment  on  the  ideas  they  present,  and  to  neglect  the  mode  of 
their  presentment. 
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All  three  forms,  theory,  history,  and  current  criticism,  or  mixed 
forms  including  all  three  at  once,  have  taken  an  unprecedented 
development  in  modem  literature.  The  modem  age  has  in  so  far 
resembled  the  age  of  the  Greek  decadence,  that  it  has  been  in  part 
an  age  of  reflective  and  retrospective  longing  towards  the  past. 
Judged  by  the  tremendous  energies  which  it  has  put  forth  to  trans- 
form the  world,  it  has  indeed  been  an  age  of  something  very  different 
from  decadence.  Only,  those  energies  have  not  been  of  a  kind  to 
provide  materials  for  delighted  contemplation  by  the  bodUy  senses. 
They  have  been  such  as  neither  spring  from  nor  satisfy  the  hnman 
love  of  beauty  and  brightness  in  outward  things.  They  have  been 
put  forth  for  three  main  ends :  for  equalising  the  conditions  of  life  by 
the  establishment  of  equal  laws :  for  multiplying  the  conveniences 
of  life  by  mechanical  industry,  and  disseminating  them  by  commerce : 
and  for  finding  out  the  facts  of  the  world  by  the  investigationB  of 
science.  Each  of  these  three  vast  achievements  has  hitherto  been 
attended  with  this  disadvantage,  that  it  has  been  destructive  of  much 
that  was  formerly  delightful  in  the  material  aspects  of  the  world. 
The  decay  of  caste  and  privilege  has  abolished  many  pictoresque 
forms,  practices,  and  pageants.  Mechanism  has  robbed  the  producta 
of  human  ingenuity  of  the  marks  of  human  feeling,  or  left  such 
marks  existing  only  in  a  state  of  soulless  survival  in  which  they  are 
incapable  of  giving  pleasure ;  commerce,  suppressing  local  habits, 
has  clothed  and  furnished  with  a  imiformity  of  these  unpleasoiabk 
products  the  inhabitants  of  three  quarters  of  the  globe ;  the  wealth 
yielded  by  mechanical  inventions  and  commerce  together  has  con- 
gregated vast  populations  into  cities  that  defile  the  beauty  of  natmei 
and  replace  it  by  no  beauty  of  their  own.  Lastly,  science  hw 
dethroned  or  is  dethroning  the  dreams  of  men,  offering  in  their 
place  facts  which  it  would  be  idle  to  refose,  but  which  are  far  from 
lending  themselves  as  the  dreams  lent  themselves  to  the  bright  em- 
bodiments of  the  artist. 

So  that  if,  amid  these  vast  activities  with  which  the  modem  age 
is  transforming,  and  for  the  present  externally  disfiguring,  the  worli 
literature  has  turned  back  with  a  longing  retrospect  to  the  manr- 
coloured  spectacle  of  the  past,  or  if  it  has  fallen  with  eager  discussion 
and  lingering  analysis  upon  whatever  products  of  its  own  have  ofewi 
the  elements  of  visible  brightness  and  charm,  it  has  in  either  case 
done  this,  we  may  hope,  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  decadence,  but  ratherk 
way  of  a  counter-stroke  or  reaction  from  the  preponderating  drift  of 
its  own  energies.  ^'  The  essence  of  modem  romance,"  says  Mr. 
Buskin,  "  is  the  return  of  the  heart  and  fancy  to  things  in  which 
they  naturally  take  pleasure."  We  may  borrow  the  phrase,  and  say 
that  a  return  of  the  heart  and  fancy  to  things  in  which  they  naturaliv 
take  pleasure  lies  at  the  root  of  the  eager  interest  testified  by 
modem  literature  in  the  works  of  art  in  general. 
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This  tendency  in  literature  liad  begun  to  make  itself  felt  soon 
after  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  impassioned  researches  of 
Winckehnann  in  the  field  of  classical  art  formed  its  first  striking 
manifestation.  From  his  day  onwards  the  subject  occupied  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  all  the  leading  spirits  of  Germany ;  and  the 
first  foundations  of  a  just  discrimination  between  the  effects  of  manual 
and  the  effects  of  literary  art  were  laid  by  Lessing.  The  great 
efforts  of  the  German  intelligence,  in  connection  with  this  range  of 
subjects,  has  since  Iain  in  two  directions ;  in  the  direction  of  specu- 
latiye  aesthetics,  the  transcendental  philosophy  of  the  beautiful,  or 
else  in  the  direction  of  detailed  historical  research.  In  this  last  field 
the  students  of  all  other  countries  are  indebted  to  those  of  Germany 
for  nine-tenths  of  their  materials ;  but  as  it  is  the  influence  of  these 
studies  on  literary  style  which  we  are  considering,  and  not  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  studies  themselves, 'neither  the  German  philoso- 
phies nor  the  German  histories  of  art,  invaluable  to  the  student  as 
are  these  last,  need  particularly  detain  us. 

In  France  an  interesting  literary  study  is  presented  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  by  the  critical  essays  of  Diderot  on  the  salons  of  his  day. 
With  his  characteristic  energy  and  vivacity  of  intelligence  Diderot 
had  mastered  a  good  many  of  the  true  principles  of  painting,  and 
express^  them  characteristically  in  short  essays, — "  My  little  ideas 
on  CJolour,*'  "All  that  I  coidd  ever  make  out  about  Chiaroscuro,'* 
''A  paragraph  on  Composition,  in  which  I  hope  I  shall  manage  to 
say  something  about  it,"  and  so  forth.     But  coming  to  particular 
criticisms,  he  as  a  rule  allows  the  discursive  manner  quite  to  carry 
him  away  ;  introducing  us  by  the  incidents  of  a  long  imaginary  walk 
to  a  landscape  of  Yemet,  or  inventing  a  whole  little  idyl  of  naughti- 
ness and  penitence  to  explain  a  picture  of  Greuze.     Indeed,  it  is  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  brilliant  precedent  set  by  Diderot  that  modem 
criticism  owed  the  habit,  of  which  it  has  barely  at  last  come  to  be 
broken,  of  seeing  in  a  picture  first  of  all  if  not  exclusively,  the  story^ 
the  idyl,  the  jest,  the  pathos,  anything  in  short  but  the  picture  itself. 
In  England  in  the  same  age,  and  that  next  following,  the  lectures 
of  Beynolds  furnish  agreeable  reading,  but  run  chiefly  in  the  easy 
region  of  generalisation.     Those  of  Flaxman  are  somewhat  bald 
and  rigid ;  those  of  Fuseli  fiill  of  pith  and  trope,  with  a  fire  of  his 
own  added  to  the  pompous  antithetic  pregnancy  which  he  had  borrowed 
from  Johnson.    In  the  meantime  came  the  great  outburst  of  English 
poetry.     Among  the   inspiring  forces  which  animated  and  found 
expression  in  this,  the  love  of  the  works  of  art  held  no  very  great 
place.  The  love  of  Gothic  buildings,  indeed,  formed  a  part  of  the  general 
romantic  and  mediaeval  sentiment  in  Scott  as  in  his  German  contempo- 
tmes ;  and  Keats,  with  no  special  knowledge  of  antique  art  in  par- 
ticular examples,  showed  an  instinctive  sympathy  with  its  forms  and 
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spirit.  But  in  the  main  tlie  inspiration  of  that  great  moTement  was 
the  inspiration  of  nature  ;  of  a  renewed  communion  of  the  human 
spirit  with  nature.  Enriching  the  language  to  a  transcendent  degree 
with  words  and  images  expressive  of  the  various  moods  of  that  com- 
munion,  the  movement  did  not  appreciably  enrich  it  with  words  and 
images  expressive  of  the  ideas  and  emotions  of  art. 

As  literary  performances,  there  is  nothing  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  contributions  of  Haydon,  Tigorous  writer  though  he  was,  nor 
in  those,  on  this  subject,  of  Hazlitt. 

It  is  not  till  the  advent  of  a  famous  writer  still  among  us— Mr. 
Buskin — that  the  modem  passion  for  these  things  impresses  a  new 
mark  upon  English  literature.  There  has  never  been  such  a  word- 
painter,  and  certainly  none  whose  word-painting  is  so  free  from  the 
usual  faults  of  that  kind  of  writing.  Bringing  to  the  sustenance  of 
the  prolonged  and  flowing  period  characteristic  of  English  seyen- 
teenth-century  prose  a  vocabulary  of  surprising  purity  and  richness, 
Mr.  Ruskin  produced  in  critical  description  effects  unequalled  in  the 
language.  'Not  was  he  at  all  exclusively  tied  to  critical  description, 
inasmuch  as  the  plan  of  his  works  included  much  both  of  theoiy  and 
history,  while  the  tendency  of  his  genius  encouraged  discursiveness. 
He  cannot  certainly  be  said  to  have  ever  shirked  the  sustained 
analysis  of  particular  works  of  art,  though  he  may  be  held  sometimes 
to  have  read  into  them  more  than  they  really  contained  of  intellec- 
tual symbolism  and  definite  thought.  Again,  his  prophetic  and 
proselytising  temperament  has  caused  almost  all  his  criticism  to  be 
controversial,  in  vindication  of  a  depreciated  or  in  depreciation  of  an 
established  reputation,  and  there  is  nothing  that  gives  more  body  to 
literature  than  controversy.  And  then,  a  large  part  of  his  descriptire 
work  lies  in  the  description,  not  of  art,  but  of  nature.  But  most  of 
all,  whether  in  treating  of  art  or  nature,  Mr.  Ruskin  knows  hov 
never  to  lose  sight  of  humanity.  He  unites  with  an  unrivalled  ima- 
gery of  form  and  colour,  in  dealing  with  the  visible  appearances 
before  him,  an  ever-present  sense  of  human  agency  and  human  desti- 
nies, a  sentiment  of  Ufe,  a  sentiment  of  travel,  a  sentiment  of  histoij, 
which  have  surely  never  elsewhere  found  utterance  together  in  so 
rich  a  volume  of  such  impassioned  prose,  and  of  which  the  only  peril 
is  that  for  the  forms  of  prose  they  will  by  their  very  fervour  be  too 
much,  and  will  end  by  breaking  up  the  period  into  a  torrent  of 
poetry. 

But  with  all  his  combination  of  powers,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
greatest  passages  of  Mr.  Buskin's  work  (I  speak  always  from  the 
point  of  view  of  pure  literature)  are  those  in  which  he  is  free,  laying 
aside  the  task  of  particular  critical  description  and  analysis,  to  dilate 
on  the  destinies  of  cities,  as  in  the  famous  outbreak  at  the  mention  of 
Verona  in  one  of  the  Manchester  lectures,  or  on  the  destinies  of  toiling 
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meo,  as  in  the  not  less  famous  episode  of  the  old  coasting  vessel  in  the 
Harbours  of  England, 

In  the  meantime,  writers  of  a  very  different  stamp  had  sprang  up 
in  France,  who  treated  the  works  of  art  in  a  spirit  of  not  less  enthu- 
siasm, but  of  an  enthusiasm  in  which  the  human  and  the  ethical 
elements  were  wanting.  The  romantic  reyival  in  that  country  came 
later  than  in  Germany  or  England,  but  was  more  complete  and  yivid 
when  it  came.  It  affected  the  manual  arts  and  literature  simul- 
taneously and  in  an  equal  degree.  Painters  and  poets  alike  nourished 
themselyes  on  the  mediasTalism  of  English  and  German  romances. 
An  eager  passion  for  the  mystery  and  magic  of  the  past  was  com- 
bined with  a  brilliant  energy  of  original  production,  and  an  eager 
spirit  of  critical  debate  over  the  works  produced.  Writers  learned 
the  phrases  of  art  in  the  studio,  and  wove  them  into  a  new  and 
highly  coloured  literary  dialect.  The  exclusive  passion  for  things 
Gothic  and  mediseval  did  not  last  long,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
catholic  delight  in  the  beautiful  or  fanciful  aspects  of  life  or  products 
of  handicraft  in  all  ages.  Some  of  the  most  active  and  shaping 
minds  of  the  generation  were  filled  with  little  but  images  of  form 
and  colour,  of  physical  or  material  beauty  for  beauty's  sake. 
Language  adapted  itself  with  surprising  readiness  to  this  new  dis- 
position of  the  mind,  and  within  a  few  years  after  the  first  stirrings 
of  the  movement  France  possessed  writers  who  boasted  of  being,  as 
indeed  they  were,  not  writers  merely,  but  painters  and  sculptors  in 
literature,  and  who  wrote  almost  exclusively  in  terms  of  delicate 
or  gorgeous  material  imagery. 

The  foremost  of  these  writers,  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
the  century,  was  Theophile  Gtiutier.  His  work  is  the  central 
example  of  the  habitual  transfer  to  creative  literature  of  those 
forms  of  language  which  properly  belong  to  the  critical  treatment  of 
the  works  of  art.  No  considerable  man  of  letters  has  ever,  I  think, 
left  a  body  of  writings  so  thin  in  human  interest,  so  careless  in  the 
grasp  of  character,  action,  and  event.  The  charm  and  movement 
which  his  tales  often  possess  depend  much  less  on  any  humanity  in 
their  personages  than  on  the  vividness,  and  often  the  high  grace  and 
fantasy,  with  which  they  are  conjured  up  in  their  physical  presence  and 
costume.  Often,  as  at  the  beginning  of  Le  Capitaine  Fracasse,  the 
story  is  intolerably  delayed  by  protracted  passages  of  stationary 
picturesque  description.  And  in  the  short  and  highly  wrought 
lyrics  which  are  his  poetical  masterpieces,  it  is  amazing  how  Gautier 
contrives  to  express  everything  in  terms  of  material  imagery.  Of 
thought,  striking  out  vital  relations  between  things  in  nature,  or  of 
feeling,  the  cry  of  the  heart,  there  is  little  ;  but  instead,  a  procession 
of  pictures  in  language  quite  free  from  gush  or  redundancy,  and  as 
pure  and  clear  as  it  is  vivid  and  various.     The  poet  calls  up  the 
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memories  of  his  past  life ;  and  Memory  is  a  white  and  misty  figore  of 
a  woman  who  leads  him  by  a  clue,  like  Ariadne,  down  a  deserted 
forest  ride  to  an  ancient  turreted  manor-house ;  no  smoke  traces  its 
blue  furrow  against  the  sky ;  the  chains  of  the  drawbridge  are  broken, 
the  water  lies  in  verdigris-coloured  pools  in  the  moats ;  the  iyy  fills 
the  crevices.  He  goes  on  past  the  marble  monsters  of  the  entrance; 
the  old  dog  lifts  his  head  and  drops  it  again ;  he  enters  the  haU,  on 
the  tapestries  of  which  Apollo  here  pursues  Daphne  and  there 
guards  the  sheep  of  Admetus,  and  where  Solitude  writes  with  her 
finger  the  word  ''  desolation  "  in  the  dust ;  and  presently  he  reriews 
one  by  one  the  portraits  hung  upon  the  walls,  and  each  realised 
in  a  perfect  word-picture,  of  his  former  mistresses.  This  is  not  an 
isolated  example,  but  an  instance  of  the  method  of  Gautier  cTerj- 
where,  even  in  the  criticism  of  literature ;  as  where  he  characterises 
Hugo's  style,  not  by  definitions  in  terms  of  the  subject,  bat  by 
images  borrowed  from  Gothic  architecture. 

Under  the  mixed  influence  of  enthusiasms  so  opposite  as  those  of 
Mr.  Buskin  and  Th^ophile  Gautier,  and  in  possession,  according  to 
their  capacities,  of  the  instruments  which  such  masters  have  pat 
into  their  hands,  the  writers  of  our  own  generation  remain.  Interest 
in  and  study  of  historical  art,  interest  in  and  stirabout  contemporary 
art,  have  never  been  so  widely  spread,  and  have  never  found  ex- 
pression in  so  much  literature,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 

It  is  too  soon  for  any  of  us  to  see  what  will  come  of  it  all,  for 
those  of  us  whom  the  current  has  caught,  and  who  have  made 
this  study  the  business  of  their  lives,  as  much  too  soon  as  for  any- 
body. One  thing  is  certain,  that  for  those  who  take  the  study 
seriously,  it  opens  the  key  to  an  order  of  delights  which  of  aU  others 
are  at  once  the  most  communicable  and  the  most  inalienable,  the 
most  open  for  all  to  share  and  the  most  impossible  for  anything 
to  take  away.  And  for  those  who  take  it  ever  so  little  seriously,  the 
study  at  any  rate  does  something  to  brighten  the  contemplations 
and  to  imvulgarise  the  leisure.  The  love  of  art  has,  like  everything 
else,  its  affectations,  and  these  are  particularly  apt  to  betray,  or 
even  to  exaggerate,  themselves  in  verbal  expression.  If  from  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  case  the  subject,  even  in  careful  hands, 
is  apt  to  run  riot  with  language,  no  wonder  if  it  does  so  with  such 
as  fail  to  take  care.  The  tricks  of  the  aesthetic  style,  in  print  or 
conversation,  have  become  one  of  the  humours  of  the  hour,  and 
the  laughter  which  is  beginning  to  salute  them  will  do  no  harm 
to  any  one.  Those  in  whose  lives  the  pleasures  of  these  things  are 
something  real,  will  prize  them  far  too  much  to  be  laughed  out  of 
them ;  while  as  to  those  in  whom  they  are  not  real  but  affected, 
the  sooner  they  are  laughed  out  of  them  the  better.  Nor  is  it  fair 
to  forget  that,  if  there  are  absurdities  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
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more  than  matched  by  opposite  absurdities  on  the  other,  ^sthe- 
ticLsm  no  doubt  has  its  burlesque  developments;  but  it  has  given 
rise  in  some  quarters  to  still  more  burlesque  reactions ;  witness,  for 
instance,  those  paladins  of  the  afternoon  press,  whom  a  touchinglj 
imperfect  sense  of  the  ridiculous  has  of  late  betrayed  into  under- 
taking, on  this  topic  as  on  others  with  which  they  have  more 
acquaintance,  to  offer  to  the  world  an  example  of  manly  sentiments. 

Bat  we  are  not  called  upon  to  concern  ourselves  with  either  of 
these  rival  humours  of  the  hour.     Our  object  has  been  to  try  and 
trace  the  effect  upon  literature,  as  shown  in  its  higher  forms,  of  the 
interest  which  recent  generations  have  learnt  to  take,  and  to  seek 
words  for  expressing,  in  the  works  of  the  manual  fine  arts.    The 
upshot  is,  that  the  habit,  inseparable  from  the  effectual  criticism  of 
such  works,  of  the  close  and  lingering  verbal  analysis  of  a  certain 
class  of  visible  appearances,  and  of  the  impressions  they  are  expressly 
contrived  to  convey,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  literature  an  instru- 
ment which  cuts  two  ways.     It  has  vastly  enriched  the  vocabulary 
of  colours  and  forms,  and  has  discovered  new  modes  of  expression  for 
half-defined  associations,  and  for  emotions  which,  being  emotions  of 
(iisinterested  contemplation,  are  harder  to  give  an  account  of  and  to 
justify  in  words  than  the  emotions  of  practical  life.    But  this  same 
instrument  is  one  extremely  liable  to  misapplication.     Of  somewhat 
hazardous  use  even  for  its  proper  purposes,  it  is  in  other  uses  often 
distinctly  out  of  place.     The  processes  of  this  special  kind  of  critical 
literature  cannot  be  transferred  to  general  or  creative  literature  with- 
out risk  of  emasculating  it.     So  to  transfer  them  is  to  give  rise  to  a 
^tyle  which  stops  at  the  outsides  of  things,  contenting  itself  on  all 
occasions  with  calling  up  visions  of  material  beauty,  making  images 
stand  in  the  place  of  ideas,  and  treating  falteringly  or   without 
interest  the  master  forces  of  human  existence,  the  characters,  pas- 
sions, and  actions  of  men.     Whereas  it  is  the  peculiar  privilege, 
among  the  other  fine  arts,  of  creative  literature  in  general,  with 
poetry  at  its  head,  that  nothing  need  make  it*  lose  its  grasp  of  these 
master  forces.    Whatever  changes  come  over  the  visible  face    of 
the  world,  the  materials  of  poetry,  which  are  not  the  outward  shows 
of  life,  but  the  stuff  and  fibre  of  life  itself,  will  be  undiminished. 

But  here  we  touch  an  order  of  questions  on  which  I  hope  to  have 
rKimething  to  say  another  time ;  the  relation,  namely,  and  particularly 
the  relation  in  our  own  day,  of  the  several  arts  to  life. 

Sidney  Colvin. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  appeal  to  the  constitueQcies, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  motives  which  weighed  with  the 
Prime  Minister  when  he  took  his  decision.     These  have  beea  care- 
fully analyzed  and  explained  by  several  Liberal  speakers— notahly 
by  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Lowe.     Lord  Beaconsfield  may  discLum 
the  construction  thus  placed  upon  his  act,  and  may  repudiate  with 
the  melodramatic  solemnity  which  is  not  always  with  him  a  niark 
of  sincerity,  the   interpretation  that  common-sense  suggests.    But 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Prime  Minister's  manner  do  not  justify  the 
rejection  of  those  tests  of  probability  which  are  applied  to  the  actions 
of  less  extraordinary  men  upon  more  commonplace  occasions.   The 
first  thing  which  the  famous  manifesto  of  the  8th  of  March  makes  clear, 
is  that  the  successful  and  almost  unopposed  passage  through  the  House 
of  Commons  of  the  Government  resolution  on  the  subject  of  obstruc- 
tion must  have  been  a  surprise  and  an  inconvenience  to  the  Premier. 
He  informed  the  House  of  Lords  a  week  later  that  every  word  in 
the  fantastic  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  well  weighed 
and  sincerely  meant.     That  it  was  the  former  is  readily  intelligible. 
Judging  from  internal  evidence,  the  pronunciamiento  might  have 
been  penned  before  the  resolutions  had  been  introduced,  and  on 
the  assumption  that  their  progress  would  be  factiously  impeded  at 
every  step.     The  conduct  of   the  Opposition   leaders   and  of  the 
Home  Brulers  themselves  doomed  that  calculation  to  disappointment, 
and  the  Prime  Minister  was  prevented  from  going  to  the  country 
with   the  cry  of  "Down  with    obstruction   and    the    abettors  of 
obstruction."     Meanwhile  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  close  obserier 
of  passing  events.     He  had  laid  well  to  heart  the  supposed  moral  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Southwark  elections.     He  recognised  the  rising 
of  a  strong  sentiment  against  the  Irish  among  the  constituencies: 
he  believed  that  the  Liberals  had  seriously  discredited  and  damaged 
themselves  in  popular  opinion  by  appearing  to  tolerate  the  Home 
Bule  agitation.      Of   this  national  uneasiness    and  embitterment 
he  determined  to  take  advantage.     Other  reasons  must  have  in- 
flucDced  him  in  this  decision.     Mr.  Cross's  Water  BiU  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  a  grave  administrative  and  tactical  mistake.    How* 
ever  it  might  have  been  revised  by  the  Select  Committee,  it  was 
manifest  that  nothing  but  danger,  difficulty,  and  disrepute  conld 
come  of  it.     There  was  one  way,  and  one  only,  out  of  the  mire.    A 
dissolution  followed  by  a  general  election  on  issues  which  should 
raise  the  thoughts   of  the   constituencies   above  all  questions  of 
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domestic  policy  might  cancel  tlie  blunders  of  the  Home  Secretary 

and  neatralise  its  damaging  effects. 
The  second  conclusion  to  which  the  communication  to  the  Irish 

Viceroy  points,  is  equally  irresistible.     For  the  last  three  years  her 
Majesty's  Ministers  have  been  trading  systematically  upon  the  senti- 
ment of  national  alarmism.     They  have  been  successful  precisely  in 
proportion  as  they  have  contrived  to  persuade  faint-hearted  patriots 
that  the  country  was  in  danger.     Directly  they  have  failed,  or  have 
not  had  it  in  their  power  to  appeal  to  the  fear  and  hatred  of  Russia, 
their  policy  has  begun  to  provoke  dissatisfaction  and  censure.     The 
plea  of  Russian  rapacity  and  treachery  alone  reconciled  the  constitu- 
encies to  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan.     That  war,  with  its  sequel  of 
confosion,  anarchy,  and  massacre,  has  of  itself  never  been  anything 
bat  nnpopular  in  England,  and  the  Government  have  shown  their 
consciousness    of   the   fact  by    steadily    refusing    to    defray   its 
expenditure    out    of   the  imperial    exchequer.     The    invasion  of 
Znlaland  has  been  always  regarded  by  the  English  people  in  the 
same  light.     The  spectre   of   Muscovite  aggression  has  been   the 
Ministers'  best  friend,  and  they  have  persistently  had  resort  to  it 
upon  every  emergency-     In   this   matter  they  have    treated  the 
British  nation  as  nurses  sometimes  treat  insubordinate  and  sleepless 
children.     Never  did  bogey  stand  a  government  in  such  good  stead ; 
^d  accordingly,  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election,  we  find  Lord 
Beaconsfield  having  recourse  to  the  same  terrorising  tactics.     The 
peace  of  Europe  is  menaced,  and  if  the  question  is  asked  from  whence 
the  menace  proceeds,  the  public  mechanically  answers,  ''  Russia." 
At  the  same  time  that  the  Prime  Minister  performs  the  part  of 
imperial  panic-monger,  he  does  his  utmost  to  move  the  vanity  of  the 
English  people.     Notwithstanding  the  warlike  threats  with  which 
the  Continent  resounds,  the  "  embattled  hosts,"  and  the  "  swelling 
armaments,"  there  is  yet  a  chance  that  strife  may  be  averted.     If 
the  influence,  not  to  say  the  ascendancy,  of  England — ^ascendancy 
being  a  word  with  which  is  associated,  as  the  Prime  Minister  explained 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  '^  somewhat  of  moral  ideas  " — is  preserved  in 
the  councils  of  Europe,  all  may  be  well.    The  machinations  of  Russia 
may  be  brought  to  nought,  and  an  Austro-German  alliance  supported 
by  GFreat  Britain  may  secure  the  blessings  of  peace  to  civilised  man- 
kind«    Thus,  as  the  continuance  of  a  Conservative  Government '  in 
power  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  the  unity  of  the  British  empire,  so  it 
is  the  only  precaution  which  can  be  taken  against  a  universal  and 
desolating  war. 

There  remains  a  third  consideration  which  cannot  have  been 
i^ored  by  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  issue  and  in  the  wording  of  his 
dissolution  manifesto.  It  was  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Forster  in  his  speech 
at  Bradford  of  March  15th,  and  it  has  about  it  much  which  may 
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recommend  it  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  both,  at  the  present  moment  and 
prospectively.     The  majority  which  the  country  gare  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  six  years  ago  was  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  day  of  harassing  legislation.     It  was  not  intended  or 
expected  by  the  constituencies  that  they  should  deal  with  any  great 
questions  after  the  drastic  fashion  of    Mr.   Gladstone's  Cabinet 
Their  policy  was  to  be  simimed  up  in  the  phrase  quieta  turn  motere^ 
and  that;  it  was  understood,  would  be  applied  to  foreign  affairs  as 
well  as  to  domestic.    The  expectation  has  not  been  fulfilled,  and  now 
the  Prime  Minister  claims  from  the  English  people  a  mandate  that 
will  authorise  him  to  persevere  in  that  course  of  foreign  intermeddling 
which  was  certainly  not  present  to  the  minds  of  the  constituencies  m 
1874.     The  supreme  question — we  accept  the  account  of  it  giyen 
with  wearisome  iteration  by  those  newspapers  which  serve  with  such 
zeal  a  party  that  treats  them  with  scornful  ingratitude — on  which 
the  country  has  to  decide,  is  whether  it  intends  to  have  for  some  time 
longer  "  a  spirited  foreign  policy."    A  Gbvemment  that  receives  a 
new  lease  of  power  with  a  commission  like  this  cannot  be  expected  to 
concern  itself  with  the  domestic  wants  of  the  country.     The  present 
Cabinet  is  equally  without  the  capacity  and  the  taste  for  the  business- 
like administration  of  home  affairs.     Every  measure  in  this  depart- 
ment of  legislation  introduced  by  it  has  been  a  bad  compromise,  or  a 
blunder,  or  a  dead  letter.      The  only  principle  that  in  these  affairs 
the  Government  seem  to  understand  is  the  permissive  principle.   As 
it  was  with  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Bill,  so  it  was  with  the  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  Bill.    From  the  Endowed  Schools  Act  of  1874 
to  the  Army  Discipline  Act  of  1879,  it  is  impossible  to  point  to 
any  substantial  measure  which  has  left  the  House  of  Commons  in 
the  same,  or  in  anything  like  the  same,  shape  in  which  it  was 
originally  introduced.      What  Lord  Beaconsfield  contemptuouslT 
called  ^'a  bill  about  water''  marks  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
legislative    miscarriages.      The    Premier   is    therefore    naturally 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  all  legislative  obligations  of  so  imcongenial  a 
character.     It  would  be  manifestly  unreasonable  to  expect  the  fulfil- 
ment of  any  such  conmionplace  duties  from  a  Cabinet,  which  has  a 
special  and  paramount  mission  from  the  constituencies  to  establish 
the  influence  and  ascendancy  of  England  in  the  councils  of  the  world 
Thus,  independently  of  Ireland,  the  issue  now  submitted  so  promi- 
nently by  the  Premier  to  the  electors  has,  or,  as  he  hopes,  may  haie, 
a  twofold  value,  and  may  perform  a  double  office.    In  the  first  place, 
it  is  calculated  to  give  the  Government  indemnity  for  past  failures, 
in  the  second  it  is  calculated  to  secure  them  immunity  from  fiiture 
duties  of  an  irksome  and  distasteftd  sort. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  motives  and  the  meaning  of  the  appeal  em- 
bodied in  the  Premier's  manifesto.     What,  let  us  inquire  now  a  little 
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more  particalarly,  is  it  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  asks  the  English  people 
to  do?  The  answer  put  briefly  is  this  :  he  calls  upon  the  English  tax- 
payers to  give  him  a  blank  cheque^  which  he  can  fill  up  in  any  manner 
and  for  any  sum  that  he  chooses.  The  political  history  of  the  century 
may  be  searched  in  yain  for  anything  comparable  to  the  audacity 
with  which  the  Prime  Minister  now  presumes  on  the  national  confi- 
dence in  himself.    He  not  only  challenges  the  English  people  to  con- 
tradict his  assertions,  but  he  demands  that  they  shall  stake  interests 
of  ine&ble  magnitude  upon  his  veracity.     The  science  of  govern- 
ment as  thus  illustrated  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  consists  in   equal 
parts  of  mystery  and  magniloquence.      These  are  the   only   two 
qualities  worth  mentioning  to  be  found  in  the  speech  which  he 
deliTered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  exactly  a  week  after  he  announced 
the  dissolution.    A  black  cloud,  into  which  may  be  compressed  all  the 
elements  of  fury  and  ruin,  hangs  oyer  Europe.  What  it  is,  where  it  is, 
h}Ti  Beaconsfield  will  not  say.    All  that  he  does  say  is  that  it  will 
ineyitably  burst  upon  a  devoted  universe,  if  the  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom  will  not  take  the  present  Prime  Minister  at  his  own  estimate 
of  himself.     It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  upon  a  somewhat  less 
ambitious  scale  the  Prime  Minister  has  for  some  little  time  past  been 
adopting,  or  has  at  least  encouraged  the  adoption  of,  such  tactics. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  personal 
confidence  have  during  the  last  few  months  made  a  practice   of 
alluding  vaguely  to  some  grand  scheme  which  he  is  meditating,  and 
which  he  trusts  to  have  the  opportunity  of  executing  before  the 
measure  of  his  career  is  filled.    Practically  the  Prime  Minister  now 
tells  the  country  much  the  same  things  that  his   satellites  have 
intimated  for  several  weeks  to  politicians  in  London  drawing-rooms 
and  clubs.    The  constituencies  are  conjured  by  all  that  is  great  and 
grand  and  imperial  to  pin  their  faith  to  the  Prime  Minister's  plan. 
The  duty  of  a  similar  act  of  belief  was  impressed  nine  years  ago  upon 
the  people  of  Paris.    We  know  what  was  the  sequel  of  the  plan  of 
General  Trodiu ;  who  shall  say  what  is  to  be  the  sequel  of  the  plan 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  P    Let  the  weighty  words  which  Mr.  Lowe 
spoke  at  Exeter  Hall  on  the  15th  of  this  month  suggest  the  answer : — 

*'  1  am  not  going  to  worry  you  about  foreign  afiairs,  but  this  I  will  say,  as 
▼as  said  by  the  Prophet — '  You  haye  before  you  good  and  eyil,  blessing  and 
cnising ; '  you  haye  giyen  to  you  two  roads,  one  of  which  leads  to  safety  and 
tlie  other  to  ruin  and  perdition.  You  haye  now  to  make  your  cboioe.  Will 
yon,  because  you  may  not  be  so  rich  or  so  well  off  as  some  of  your  neighbours, 
suffer  yourselyee  to  be  bought  by  the  cheap  and  puerile  yanity  which  is 
administered  to  you  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  when  he  talks  about  England's 
ascendancy  in  the  Councils  of  Europe,  which  means,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  empty 
Hijoiish  and  a  shameful  delusion,  boundless  taxation  and  oceans  of  blood? 
\Nliat  pleasure  is  it  to  you  whether  diplomatists  speak  a  little  more  or  a  little 
lo-«  to  the  persons  whom  you  send  out  to  some  distant  Court  ?  What  do  we 
care  for  that,  so  long  as  we  can  maintain  our  honour,  maintain  our  position  in 
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the  world,  and  protect  our  commerce,  doing  justice  to  all  men,  and  feaiing 
nothing  or  any  one.  What  is  it  to  us  what  people  at  Berlin,  Vienna,  or  St. 
Petersburg  may  eay  or  think  ?  If  they  attack  us  or  onr  rights  we  shall  knov, 
I  hope,  like  our  ancestors  how  to  defend  them.  I  do  hope  that  the  good  senfle 
and  wisdom  of  this  nation  will  make  people  rise  as  one  man,  against  theexpeiue 
and  folly,  the  cruelty  and  the  wickedness,  which  come  under  the  name  of  gloiy, 
prestige,  and  things  of  that  kind.*' 

If  the  protestations  and  professions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  and  of 
the  other  Cabinet  Ministers  whose  election  addresses  and  speeches 
have  been  the  mere  echoes  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  words,  corre- 
sponded to  facts ;  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  had  beenunifonnly 
or  even  in  the  main  successful ;  if  the  charge  against  the  Opposition 
of  complicity  with  men  who  are  conspiring  against  the  integrity  of 
the  empire  could  be  substantiated,  there  might  be  some  reason  why 
the  nation  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Lord  Beaconsfield's  claiin 
that  he  should  be  constituted  the  practical  and  irresponsible  dictator 
of  British  policy.  There  is,  however,  not  one  of  these  hypotheses 
which  can  be  verified.  First,  what  have  the  Conservatives  done? 
Do  the  Kusso-Turkish  war  and  its  sequel — a  war  which  they  are 
perpetually  taunted  by  many  among  their  own  supporters  with  not 
having  interposed  to  prevent — constitute  their  title  to  be  considered 
the  peace-makers  and  peace-preservers  of  the  world  ?  But,  we  are 
told,  the  "  ascendancy  ''  of  England  under  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  seen 
in  the  exclusion  of  Eussia  from  Constantinople  and  in  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  By  all  means  let  us  claim  as  much  honour  as  legitimatelr 
belongs  to  us  for  the  former  of  these  results,  but  how  are  we  to 
refuse  to  yield  to  Germany  and  Austria  their  due  share  in  that  tians* 
action  P  Granted  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  differs  in  some  important 
respects  from  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
revised  document  contains  several  provisions — for  instance,  the  retro- 
cession of  Bessarabia,  the  surrender  of  £ars  and  Batoum — ^to  wliidi 
it  was  seriously  announced  in  Lord  Salisbury's  circular  that  England 
would  never  consent.  The  late  administration  have  been  denounced 
for  entering  upon  the  Black  Sea  Conference  to  register  a  foregone 
conclusion,  and  after  they  had  resolved  to  yield  the  only  point  really 
at  issue.  By  his  secret  agreement  with  Count  SchouvalofF,  the 
English  Foreign  Secretary  succeeded  in  exposing  his  Government 
to  exactly  the  same  charge  at  Berlin.  It  is  idle  to  talk  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  the  ascendancy  of  England  in  the  South-East  comer  of 
Europe  or  in  Asia  Minor.  If  the  blessings  of  a  well-ordered  peace 
are  secured  in  return,  what  degree  of  credit  will  in  the  general  esti- 
mate of  European  peoples  belong  to  England  ? 

It  is  now  close  upon  six  months  ago  that  Lord  Salisbury  seemed 
to  confirm  at  Manchester  the  rumour  of  an  alliance  between  Anstna 
and  Germany  as  glad  tidings  of  great  joy.  If  this  combination 
guarantees  tranquillity  for  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Continent, 
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the  honour  of  tlie  achieyement  cannot  be  appropriated  by  Eng- 
land. Lord  Beaconsfield  may  baye  pronounced  a  blessing  on  tbe 
nnion  of  tbe  two  German  empires^  bat  be  bas  done  no  more. 
He  was  not  asked  to  sanction  its  inception ;  be  is  witbout  power 
to  fbrtber  its  end.  And  eyen  tbis  arrangement  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  definite  pledge  of  settled  European  peace.  Tbe  contingency 
of  war  between  Russia  and  Germany  is  not  diminisbed  because 
Lord  Salisbury^  as  tbe  representatiye  of  England,  sbed  tears  of 
gladness  oyer  tbe  understanding  between  Austria  and  Germany. 
If  the  two  riyal  forces  of  Slay  and  Teuton  come  into  collision, 
it  iB  not  tbe  ascendancy  of  England,  as  xmderstood  by  tbe  Prime 
Minister,  wbicb  can  be  relied  upon  to  ayert  tbe  sbock.  Wbat 
eridenoe  is  tbere  to  sbow  tbat  in  tbose  yery  parts  of  tbe  world  wbere 
we  are  cbiefly  brougbt  into  contact  witb  oiber  European  countries  we 
have  in  tbe  past  two  years  gained  any  accession  of  influence  ?  As  we 
have  seen,  it  yet  baa  to  be  proyed  tbat  tbe  Austro-Gterman  league 
will  be  attended  by  all  tbe  beneficent  consequences  wbicb  are 
expected  of  it.  In  Asia  Minor  notbing  bas  been  done  by 
us  to  reform  tbe  administration  of  tbe  Porte,  wbile  at  Constantinople 
itself  tbe  just  demands  of  our  ambassador  baye  been  treated  witb 
contumely  and  refusaL  It  is  not,  we  belieye,  denied  by  tbe  most 
ardent  of  tbe  Britisb  friends  of  tbe  Mussulman,  tbat  our  influence 
at  Stamboul  was  neyer  so  deplorably  low  and  neyer  so  ignominiously 
derided  as  at  tbe  present  time.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield's  boasts  were 
wortb  anytbing,  tbe  Englisb  Turcopbils,  wbetber  at  bome  or  on  tbe 
Bospborusy  would  not  baye  bad  to  raise  so  bitter  a  cry  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

Wbat,  again,  bas  passed  in  Egypt,  wbicb  may  in  a  special  sense 
be  called  tbe  common  meeting  ground  of  tbe  nations  of  ciyil- 
ised  Europe?  Tbe  end  wbicb  tbe  Prime  Minister  proposed  to 
himself  was  tbe  supremacy  of  England  in  tbe  kingdom  of  tbe 
£bediye.  It  was  witb  tbis  purpose  tbat  we  were  made  parties  to 
the  purcbase  of  tbe  Suez  Canal  ediares,  and  tbat  tbe  Britisb  Cabinet 
inTolyed  itself  in  a  series  of  negotiations  sayouring  disagreeably  of 
the  Stock  Excbange.  Wbat  bas  bappened  ?  Tbere  may  be  bappily 
no  reason  to  suppose  tbat  we  baye  permanently  incurred  tbe  ill-will 
of  France,  as  once  seemed  likely,  or  of  any  otber  foreign  people,  by 
oar  intermeddling  in  Egypt.  But  it  is  certain  tbat  we  baye  not 
accomplisbed  tbe  object  originally  bold  up  before  us.  Ismail  Pasba 
defied  us ;  bis  successor  bas  done  notbing  wbicb  justifies  tbe  notion 
that  be  bolds  us  in  mucb  greater  respect ;  our  position  in  Egypt  is 
worse  now  tban  it  was  four  years  ago,  and  Europe  bas  been  inyited 
to  witness  tbe  miscarriage  of  our  policy. 

It  would    be  an   unwortby   act  to  taunt   tbe    Ministers   witb 
these  episodes  of  tbe  past,  but  wben  Lord  Beaconsfield  claims  tbe 
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admiration  of  the  country  for  wliat  he  has  done,  and  on  the  strengtli 
of  that  appeals  for  a  renewal  of  the  national  confidence,  it  will  not 
do  to  forget  the  salient  facts  and  features  of  the  situation.  The 
expediency  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  turgid  phrase  was  natarally 
<:hallenged  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
it  was  then  that  the  Prime  Minister  endeavoured  to  import  the  idea 
of  morality  into  the  word  ascendancy.  If  it  is  indeed  a  poUcj  of 
ascendancy  in  the  councils  of  Europe  that  is  being  aimed  at,  how 
oomes  it  that  we  hear  nothing  of  those  preparations  which  must,  one 
would  suppose,  pave  the  way  to  it,  and  that  there  is  a  sensible  reduc- 
tion instead  of  increase  in  our  military  and  naval  estimates  ?  The 
answer,  indeed,  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  contains  the  key  to  the 
entire  policy  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Largely  augmented  ezpenditore 
on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  would  probably  be  fatal  to  the 
Oovemment  proposing  it.  Lord  Beaconsfield  dazzles  the  eyes  of  the 
English  democracy  with  visions  of  predominating  power,  but 
prudently  abstains  from  taking  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to 
ensure  the  power  or  to  render  it  a  reality.  Li  the  same  way  he 
hints  mysteriously  at  the  outbreak  of  destructive  wars  which  it  is  the 
duty  and  which  it  will  be  within  the  power  of  England  to  prevent  If 
the  safety  or  the  honour  of  Ghreat  Britain  were  affected  by  any 
European  struggle  which  might  break  out,  we  should  not  stand  by, 
idle  spectators.  If  any  power  were  to  claim  the  right  to  dispose  of 
Constantinople  after  its  own  choice,  we  should  exercise  the  power 
that  already  belongs  to  us.  If  the  independence  of  Belgium  were  to 
be  threatened,  we  should  act  now  as  we  did  ten  years  ago  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Franco-German  war.  There  are  particular  points  oa 
the  Continent  at  which  it  is  conceivable  that  British  interests  and 
British  honour  would  be  concerned.  Bad  Lord  Beaconsfield  sug^ 
gested  that  these  were  now  or  were  likely  soon  to  be  imperilled,  he 
would  not  have  thrown  himself  on  the  patriotism  of  &e  English 
people  in  vain.  But  he  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  the  &ct 
that  the  Government  refrain  from  any  steps  calculated  to  strengthen 
their  military  or  naval  position  may  be  regarded  as  proof  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  possible. 

Had  the  Government  been  able  to  substantiate  the  charges  broogbt 
against  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  they  would,  it  may  be  allowed, 
have  established  a  negative  claim  to  the  confidence  of  the  oountiT. 
But  this  is  exactly  what  they  have  failed  to  do.  Against  the 
invectives  and  railings  of  the  Prime  Minister,  which  have  since 
become  the  inspiration  and  the  cry  of  the  whole  party,  it  '^ 
enough  to  place  the  declarations  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Gladstone.  These  are  something  more  than  ejaculatory  protests; 
they  are  the  recitals  of  well-authenticated  facts.  ^  There  is,  as 
Lord   Hartington  has  conclusively   proved,  far  more  reason  for 
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accusing  the  Conservatives  of  having  coquetted  with  the  Home 
Bule  movement  than  for  bringing  that  charge  against  the  Liberals. 
But  the  policy  embodied  in  the  Premier's  nianifesto  is  one  not  so 
mucli  for  maintaining  the  "unity  of  the  United  Kingdom*'  as  for 
exasperating  Ireland.  To  denounce  Irish  nationalism  in  every 
shape  as  false  to  the  Crown  and  Constitution,  to  stimulate  English 
prejudice  and  hatred  against  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  is  not  to 
help  the  cause  of  loyalty  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's  Channel, 
hut  to  perpetuate  and  extend  a  mischievous  agitation.  No  honest 
person  can  pretend  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  is  satisfactory,  or 
deny  the  existence  of  abuses  which  the  legislature  is  bound  to  re- 
no?e.  There  are  grave  deficiencies  and  hardships  in  the  Irish  land 
•ysfcem ;  Ireland  has  not  yet  been  placed  on  an  equality  with  England  as 
wgaids  the  political  franchise  or  the  system  of  local  government.  The 
•hemeofhigher  education,  which  the  Prime  Minister  takes  credit  ta 
his  (Jovemment  for  having  given  to  Ireland,  has  only  a  potential 
ttistence.  It  is,  therefore,  monstrous  to  say  that  Ireland  has  no 
•^  of  which  she  can  complain;  it  cannot  bo  wise  to  seek  to- 
"fuid  an  entire  people  with  the  stigma  of  treason.  Lord  Harting- 
^t  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Goschen,  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
^eed  every  Liberal  speaker  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  Home  Rule^ 
AS  emphatically  as  the  staunchest  ministerialist.  But  to  discounte- 
'^oe  and  condemn  the  project  of  an  extreme  faction  is  not 
^^fioessarily  to  deny  that  there  are  domestic  reforms  which  Irishmen,^ 
■^  £nglishmen  too,  may  legitimately  labour  to  secure. 

Whether,  then,  we  examine  the  claims  which  are  advanced  by 

"**id  Beaconsfield  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  or  the 

^^'isations  which   are  brought  by  these  and  others   against  the 

J*ovemment,  we  find  that  the   proposition  which  the  country  ia 

^^oked  to  accept  is  equally  imtenable.      If  the  issue  now  about 

*>e  tried  before  the  nation  is  decided  according  to  the  evidence 

pj^^ilable,  only  one  reply  can  be  forthcoming  to  the  Premier's  appeal* 

1^^  closing  acts  of  the  Government  in  the  present  Parliament  have 

^^^  worthy  of  their  past  and  of  the  motives  which  have  animated 

*jj^^  in  their  appeal  to  the  constituencies.   Of  the  measure  legalising 

^^  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poUing-place,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

p,  y   that  it  is  calculated  materially  to  increase  the  influence  which 

^^^rvatism  will  be  able  to  exercise  while  the  election  is  in  progress, 

^^    that  it  involves  a  direct  contradiction  to  the  theory  of  the 

^^^age  which  was  put  forward  perseveringly  by  the  Conservaj^ives 

l^^e  the   Reform  Bill  of  1867  was  under  discussion — that  the 

T^^chise  is  not  a  right  but  a  trust.     The  Budget,  pushed  through 

^^    House  of  Conmions  when  the  hours  of  the  session  were  num- 

^^^,  is  a  dissolution  Budget,  and  is  intended  to  catch  votes.     The 

^\)ate  Bill,  brought  forward  under  circumstances  and  carried  in  a 
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manner  that  rendered  serious  discussion  impossible,  is  a  bid  to  the 
lowest  class  of  voters  in  the  constituencies.  The  strength  of  Toryism 
is  said  to  reside  at  the  two  opposite  ends  of  the  social  scale ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out,  this  new  measure  for  adding  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country  will  tell  with  extreme  and  exclusive  severity 
on  the  middle  class.  "  Whereas/'  to  quote  Mr.  Gladstone,  ''when a 
farmer  dies  the  son  who  succeeds  him  pays  at  least  five  times  as 
much  now  as  the  son  of  the  landlord  who  succeeds  him,  the  OoTem- 
ment  are  not  content  with  that ;  they  are  going  to  make  the  son  of 
the  farmer  succeeding  his  father  pay  six  or  seven  or  eight  times  as 
much  as  the  son  of  the  landlord.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  Bill  now 
passing  this  Parliament,  and  which  it  was  vain  for  us  to  attempt  to 
oppose,  but  which  I  call  upon  you  to  examine.  The  same  thing  is 
the  case  substantially  with  regard  to  the  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers 
in  towns."  These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  the  English  doctorate 
now  has  to  ponder,  and  on  these  it  must  base  its  decision.  If  tbe 
constituencies  created  by  the  Beform  Bill  of  thirteen  years  ago, 
which  for  the  first  time  in  their  existence  may  now  be  supposed  to 
have  organized  themselves  upon  definite  political  lines,  show  the 
same  sanity  and  sobriety  of  judgment  which  have  often  distinguished 
the  English  people  at  equally  critical  periods  of  their  history  in  the 
past,  their  choice  is  not  doubtful.  They  will  decline  to  sacrifice  the 
substance  for  the  shadow — ^the  solid  possession  of  power  and  pros- 
perity for  the  glittering  bauble  of  that  prestige  which  is  a  mere 
electioneering  phrase,  and  the  verdict  they  give  will  be  that  which 
is  best  calculated  to  promote  and  strengthen  the  true  honour,  inte- 
rests, and  unity  of  our  dominion. 

March  20th,  1880. 
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THE  CONSERVATIVE  COLLAPSE : 
ooxsidered  in  a  letter  from  a  liberal  to  an  old  conservative. 

Mt  dear  Sir, 

You  have  stated  to  me  with  the  ability,  clearness,  and  frank- 
ness, which  all  who  know  you  would  expect  from  you,  the  apprehen- 
sion inAised  into  your  mind  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  present 
Conservative  collapse.     You  think  that,  with  a  Liberal  Ministry,  a 
strong  Conservative  Opposition  is  necessary  in  our  Parliamentary 
GoTermnent.      You  anticipate  changes  in  the  jGranchise,  and  in  the 
distribution  of  seats,  such  as  will  even  extend  that  devastation  in  the 
p&rty,  which  has   been  wrought  by  the   elections  just  concluded. 
Ton  think  that  property  may  lose  its  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  may  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  multitude ;  and  that 
taxation  may  take  such  a  form,  as  to  be  highly  embarrassing  to  the 
owners  of  landed  property  in  particular.     Upon  the  whole,  you 
anticipate  that  Conservatism  may  be  coming  near  the  day  of  its 
annihilation* 

Although  you  may  be  termed  an  Old  Conservative,  while  I  am  of 
a  school  of  Liberalism  not  commonly  esteemed  to  be  backward  or 
lethargic,  I  can  at  least  assure  you  that  you  have  not  altogether 
Qu«taken  your  man  in  addressing  me.   If  a  Liberal  deserves  his  name, 
it  ought  to  be  peculiarly  his  characteristic  to  be  capable  of  projecting 
his  care,  and  bis  sympathies,  beyond  the  precinct  of  the  party  whose 
uniform  he  wears.    On  wider  grounds,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  every 
sensible  man  to  know  that  party  exists  only  as  an  instrument  for  the 
))enefit  of  the  country,  and  that  hd  has  an  interest  in  the  character 
of  his  opponents  only  less  vital  than  in  that  of  his  allies.     The  ex- 
tinction, or  extreme  depression,  of  the  Conservative  principle  and 
party  would  tend  certainly  to  disorganise,  and  probably  to  demo^ 
falise,  the  Liberal  party.     Both  progressive  and  stationary,  or  at  the 
least  stable,  elements  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  health  of  the  body 
VOL.  xxvn.  K.8-  s  s 
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• 
politic  ;  and  the  two  parties  may  be,  not  literally,  but  generally 
compared  to  the  oars  right  and  left  of  a  boat,  by  the  intermixture 
and  composition  of  whose  forces  she  is  propelled  in  a  straight  coarse. 
In  a  general  way,  then,  I  accede  to  your  thesis  that  a  strong  Conser- 
vative Opposition  is  needed  for  the  well-being  of  a  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, and  for  the  due  and  safe  performance  of  its  work. 

It  might,  indeed,  seem  that  this  proposition  is  not  fully  sustained 
by  a  reference  to  the  only  juncture  at  which,  since  the  present 
contouring  of  parties  was  accomplished,  there  has  existed  a  state  of 
things  apparently  suitable  for  testing  it.  In  the  Parliament  whicli 
immediately  followed  the  Beform  Act,  there  sat  on  the  Oppositiim 
Benches  of  the  House  of  Commons  not  more,  at  the  outside,  tlian  one 
hundred  and  forty-five  Conservatives.  That  Parliament  existed  for 
only  two  sessions.  There  was  no  regular  or  systematic  Opposition. 
The  leader  of  Conservatism  frankly  announced  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  altered  position  in  which  he  stood,  and  seemed  thereby  to  inti- 
mate that  the  balance  of  Parliamentary  forces,  as  conmionly  under- 
stood, was  no  more.  Yet  the  two  sessions  of  that  Parliament  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  biennial  period  of  our  history  for  the 
work  done  in  them,  and  that  sdike  for  its  quality  and  its  quantity.  It 
registered  the  two  enormous  achievements  of  the  Negro  Emancipa- 
tion Act  and  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  and,  besides  these,  it 
dealt  effectively  with  a  group  of  questions  of  the  first  dass,  such  as 
the  Bank  Charter  Act,  the  East  India  Company's  Charter  Act,  the 
Irish  Church,  and  the  Irish  Coercion  Act.  I  place  this  last  subject 
in  the  same  rank  with  the  others,  for  it  was  then  a  subject  little  less 
than  terrible,  though  it  has  since,  with  the  improved  condition  and 
temper  of  Ireland,  dwindled  in  its  dimensions,  and  will  soon,  it  may 
be  hoped,  be  known  only  to  the  records  of  the  past.  It  is  a  matter  of 
some  interest  to  inquire  why,  when  one  of  our  great  political  parties  vas 
in  apparent  abeyance,  the  vessel  of  State  was  not  in  consequence  nx»e 
dangerously  lohsided?  By  way  of  contribution  to  the  answer,  I  wwJ^ 
observe  that,  although  the  discomfiture  of  the  Tory  party  during  tke 
struggle  for  the  Eeform  Bill  had  extended  to  the  House  of  Lof^ 
they  were  still  a  majority  in  that  House ;  and  such  a  majority,  i 
skilfully  handled,  is,  although  not  a  primary,  yet  a  very  sensiUfi 
secondary  force.  But  I  attach  more  weight  to  a  consideration,  wluch 
of  late  years  has  not  been  sufficiently  appreciated  among  us ;  I  meas 
to  the  characters  of  the  individuals,  who  acted  in  both  Hons^  ^ 
leaders  of  the  respective  parties.  Earl  Grey  and  the  Duke  w 
Wellington  were  eminently  high-minded  men.  Sir  Eobert  P^ct 
BtiU  regarded  as  a  head  by  the  Tories,  and  Lord  Althorp,  wbo  vas 
the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons,  might  perhaps  claim  to  hav® 
been  the  two  most  virtuous  chiefs  who  have  ever  led  our  political 
parties.     It  is  indeed  to  Lord  Althorp,  far  beyond  all  other  infi»> 
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althongh  lie  was  surrounded  by  most  able  colleagues^  that  we  must 
assign  the  credit  of  the  combined  efficiency  and  moderation  of  the 
Parliament  of  1832 — ^the  first  reformed  Parliament.  Uniting,  as  he 
did,  to  high  rank  and  position  the  qualities  of  kindly  frankness,  utter 
self-forgetfulnessy  entire  simplicity,  manliness,  and  shrewdness,  and 
blending  all  these  into  a  perfectly  consistent  whole,  he  exercised 
over  the  House  of  Commons  a  personal  influence  almost  without 
example.  "With  any  similar,  any  even  remotely  similar,  dislocation 
of  parties,  we  should  have  no  presumptive  warrant  for  anticipating 
safety,  unleBS  we  had  a  Lord  Althorp  ready  to  our  hands,  whom  we 
oooM  place  at  the  head  of  the  majority,  with  the  circumspection, 
scrupulousness,  and  practical  wisdom  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  face  him 
on  the  opposite  bench. 

The  numerical  strength,  indeed,  of  the  Conservative  Opposition  in 

the  new  Parliament  has  by  no  means  been  reduced  to  the  point,  at 

which  it  stood  in  December,  1832.     In  that  month  it  may  even  be 

doubted  whether  the  Tories  or  Conservatives  returned  came  fully  up  to 

the  very  contracted  number  at  which  I  have  placed  them,  and  which 

they  slightly  improved  during  the  existence   of  the  Parliament. 

They  may  now  be  taken  as  exceeding  that  number  by  rather  more 

than  ninety.     They  were  then  between  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the 

House  of  Commons ;  they  are  now  considerably  beyond  a  third  ;  and 

they  have  the  party  opposite  to  them  more  sharply  divided,  at  a 

particular  point,  by  the  broad  line  drawn  between  a  portion  of  the 

Irish  members  and  the  mass  of  the  Liberals ;  though  it  is  probable 

that  the  mass,  apart  from  the  followers  of  Mr.  Pamell,  is  better 

organised,  afiber  the  struggle  of  recent  years  and  the  crisis  of  the 

election,  than  it  was  in  Lord  Grey's  Parliament  of  1832.     The 

members  of  that  Parliament  met  under  a  vi^e  and  bewildering 

sense  of  novelty,  to  which  no  one  could  at  the  time  set  bounds. 

Men  felt  as  if  they  had  gone  through  a  revolution.     There  had 

occurred   by  much  the  sharpest  break  in  the  continuity  of  our 

traditions  known  since  1688;   and  an  tmcertainty  how  the  newly 

elected  might  behave  led  the  Whig  Government  to  request  Mr. 

Manners  Sutton,  a  Speaker  particularly  uncongenial  to   them  in 

political  opinion  and  prejudice,  not  to  give  over  the  chair  to   an 

Uitried  hand. 

Though  I  shall  in  this  letter  suggest  grounds  of  solace  and  of 
hope,  yet,  as  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  clear  and  lay  bare 
the  wound  for  treatment,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  extenuate  the  great- 
ness of  the  present  downfall.  It  is  a  fact  most  remarkable  in  itself, 
that  the  Conservative  party  is  now  numerically  weaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons  than  it  has  been  in  any  of  the  last  ten  Parliaments, 
reaching  over  five-and-forty  years.  Li  no  one  of  those  Parliaments 
have  thej  ever  been  less  than  two  hundred  and  ninety ;  while  in 

ss2 
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the  Parliament  of  1841  they  readied  tliree  hundred  and  seventy;^ 
and  they  have  commonly  been  over,  rather  than  under,  three  hundreiL 
This  decadence  is  more  remarkable,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it 
followed  their  elevation  in  1874  to  a  number  exceeding  three  h\m- 
dred  and  fifty,  the  highest  point  attained  since  1841. 

Still  more  may  our  wonder  be  enhanced  when  we  recollect  that, 
at  the  epoch  of  the  Brcform  Bill,  and  for  some  time  after  it,  there 
existed  a  mass  of  practical  grievances  and  annoyances,  which  had 
thrown  the  people  into  estrangement  if  not  exasperation ;  whereas  we 
are  now  living  in  times  of  general  contentment,  willing  submission  to 
the  law,  and  habitual  confidence  in  Parliament ;  in  times,  moreoTer, 
when  the  vast  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  wide  extension  of  the 
leisured  and  wealthy  class,  have  of  themselves  brought  about  a 
powerful  gravitation  towards  Conservatism,  most  of  all  observable 
in  the  two  chief  centres  of  wealth  and  luxury  respectively,  the 
cities  of  London  and  of  Westminster.  These  two  great  con- 
stituencies have  supplied  the  outgoing  Government  with  the  only 
yery  conspicuous  triumphs  of  the  last  election,  and  the  influence  of 
the  principles  they  represent  has  radiated  round  the  metropolifl 
proper  into  those  districts  of  the  home  coimties,  which  abound  in  the 
villas  and  other  country  residences  owned  or  tenanted  by  the 
citizens. 

A  numerical  reduction  of  more  than  fifty  below  its  standard 
minimum,  of  itself  an  event  sufficiently  remarkable,  is  enhanced  by 
circumstances  like  these,  and  by  many  other  circumstances.  With 
two  or  three  exceptions,  the  Conservative  members  of  the  new  Par- 
liament have  won  their  seats  by  narrow  or  at  the  most  by  moderate 
majorities;  whereas  in  many  instances,  especially  in  Scotland^ 
Wales,  the  I^orth  of  England,  and  the  populous  towns,  the  majorities 
registered  by  the  Liberal  candidates  have  been  large,  and  even 
enormous.  Sheffield  gives  one  seat  to  the  Government  by  a  majoritj 
of  one- third  per  cent.  In  Liverpool,  their  great  provincial  strong- 
hold, their  numbers,  when  last  tested,  were  as  eleven  to  ten.  Bat 
mttny  members  of  the  majority  have  been  returned  by  two  and  three  to 
one ;  and  in  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham,  the  exceeees 
in  the  winning  numbers  have  run  to  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  thousand. 
Of  the  slender  table  of  Conservative  gains,  only  Ghreenwich  and  the 
second  seat  at  Sheffield  are  in  large  towns ;  whereas  the  Liberals  hare 
recovered  seats  in  at  least  twenty  large  towns.  The  triumphant 
majorities,  by  which  the  defunct  House  of  Commons  supported  the 
Government,  were  nearly  represented  by  the  proportion  of  three  to 

(1)  Of  those  who  composed  this  majority^  more  thaa  one  hnndred  Toted  with  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  for  the  abolition  of  the  Com  Law.  But  a  oonsiderable  part  of  this  aection 
remained  strictly  in  their  own  belief  members  of  the  Tory  party,  and  did  not  pass^  ^^ 
the  leading  friends  of  Peel,  into  gradual  union  with  the  body  of  the  liberals. 
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two,  and  that  is  not  far  from  tlie  proportion  of  polled  yoteSy  with 
which  the  nation  has  now  supported  the  Liberals.  The  population 
of  the  places  and  districts  represented  by  Liberals,  as  compared  with 
that  represented  by  Tories,  would  exhibit  a  still  larger  excess. 

The  borough  elections,  even  had  they  stood  alone,  would  have 
destroyed  altogether  the  Government  majority;  and,  while  they 
stood  alone,  the  Tory  organs,  such  as  the  Daily  Tekgraph^  ascribed 
the  change  to  the  caprice  of  the  "  lower  order "  of  voters,  in  other 
words,  to  the  household  suffrage.  But  the  counties  of  the  three 
kingdoms  have  done  even  more  to  &vour  the  Liberal  predominance. 
This  is  a  circumstance  of  the  utmost  gravity.  The  publicans  have 
in  the  main  continued  true ;  but  a  serious  inroad  has  been  made  at 
some  points  on  the  allegiance  of  the  farmers.  Upon  a  notice,  in  very 
many  cases  of  a  few  weeks,  and  in  some  of  a  few  days,  counties  have 
been  wrested,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  a  long-continued  Conservative 
occapancy,  and  this  in  the  teeth  of  a  positive  famine  of  candidates  on 
the  Liberal  side ;  a  famine  so  severely  felt,  that  various  trials  of 
strength  have  been  waived  on  this  account  only,  more  hopeful  in 
their  essential  aspects  than  some  of  those  which  have  proved 
saccessful. 

You  remark  that  the  late  elections  have  been  carried  by  the  lower 
classes  against  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  the  towns,  and  in  the 
teeth  of  the  landlords  in  the  counties.  The  former  branch  of  the 
assertion,  as  to  the  town  elections,  cannot  be  questioned  with  respect 
to  the  upper  classes,  nor  probably  in  a  large  group  of  cases  as  to  the 
mezzo  ceto.  The  latter  is  emphatically  true.  Never,  perhaps,  did 
the  peerage,  never  certainly  did  the  landed  gentry  and  the  wealthy 
class  at  large,  rally  round  Sir  Hobert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
with  as  near  an  approach  to  unanimity  as  they  have  now  rallied 
round  Lord  Beaconsfield.  This  phenomenon,  one  of  the  most  curious 
of  the  day,  waits  its  historical  explanation.  In  the  same  camp  has 
been  found  a  large  majority  of  the  clergy,  but  one  probably  not  so  over- 
whelming as  that  which  supported  the  Tory  party  of  forty  years  back. 
Yet  more  noteworthy  does  the  discomfituife  become,  when  we  bear  in 
mind  the  admirable  organization  and  steady  obedience  of  the  late 
Parliamentary  majority,  and  the  constant  maintenance  of  the  preten- 
sion, backed  with  all  the  authority  of  official  possession,  to  have  set 
aside  considerations  of  party,  to  have  maintained  the  traditions 
established  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  former  Governments,  and  to  have 
pursued  a  national,  as  opposed  to  a  sectional,  policy.  Whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  ethical  or  prudential  merits  of  the  chief 
performances  of  the  Government,  no  one  could  doubt  their  imposing 
character,  or  the  power  of  that  appeal  which  they  made  to  the  imagi- 
nation, from  the  days  of  the  Suez  Canal  purchase  down  to  those  of 
the  Treaty  of  Gundamack. 
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Nor  am  I  aware  that  any  previous  example  can  be  found  of  a 
rebuke  administered  by  the  country  to  its  Government  for  a  preten- 
tious, or  turbident,  or  over-active  foreign  policy.  It  is  easy  to  point 
out  instances  on  the  other  side.  The  action  of  Mr.  Canning  in  regard  to 
Portugal,  in  1826,  was  far  more  popular,  than  had  been  his  previoiu 
and  equally  wise  abstention  in  regard  to  Spain.  The  misplaced 
activity  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  Greece  during  the  year  1850  proved  to 
be  a  source  of  new  strength  to  the  Mioistry  of  the  day.  By  the  Peace 
of  Paris,  wisely  made  in  1856,  he  gaiaed  no  ministerial  advantage; 
but  a  war  in  China,  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  unjust, 
instantly  obtained  for  him  a  majority  of  seventy  at  the  dissolution  of 
1857.  Within  nine  months,  he  was  put  out  of  office  by  the  Parliament 
elected  to  support  him ;  but  it  was  only  because  he  was  thought  to 
have  "  sung  small''  to  France  in  the  matter  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill 
The  strong  action  of  the  late  or  Gladstone  Government  in  1870  m 
the  Benedetti  project  found  such  favour  with  the  nation,  that  some 
persons  asserted  it  to  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  strengih  of 
the  popular  feeling. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  view,  we  can  hardly  dispute 
that  the  rout  of  the  great  and  compact  party  of  the  Tories  at  the 
elections  has  been  peculiarly  significant ;  and  though  it  be  numeri- 
cally less  complete  than  that  of  1832,  it  will  remain  to  inquire 
whether  morally  it  may  not  involve  elements  of  more  dangerous  and 
more  permanent  operation.  There  at  any  rate  stands  before  us  a 
broad  fact,  namely,  that  notwithstanding  what  may  be  called  the 
bisection  of  the  Liberal  party  in  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  Con- 
servative force  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  has  gone  as  high  aa 
three  hundred  and  seventy,  and  which  for  forty-five  years  had  never 
sunk  below  two  hundred  and  ninety,  now  stands  at  only  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven. 

There  is  yet  one  other  enhancing  circumstance,  which  can  neither 
be  properly  omitted  nor  becomingly  grouped  with  others.  This 
extraordinary  victory  has  been  won  by  the  nation  against  an  extra- 
ordinary man.  The  time  probably  has  not  arrived,  and  certainly 
my  ambition  is  not  bold  enough,  to  attempt  a  full  or  exact  portraitoie 
of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  He  is  too  big  for  a  little 
critic.  He  is  passing,  as  others  have  passed,  before  the  tribunal  of 
history.  He  is  not  a  man  of  mere  talent,  but  of  genius.  The 
moment  of  this  great  downfall  is  not  the  moment  for  dwelling  on 
the  matters,  grave  as  th^  may  be,  which  will  be  put  down  on  the 
wrong  side  of  his  account.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  in  some  of 
his  powers  he  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  and  that  his  career,  as  * 
whole,  is  probably  the  most  astonishing  of  aU  that  are  recorded  m 
the  annals  of  Parliament. 

Can  we  then,  by  a  gaze  into  the  future,  obtain  any  light  upon  the 
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coming  destiny  of  the  Conservative  power  in  our  country  ?  Plainly 
its  trials  are  not  at  an  end.  Financial  deficiency,  as  the  Whigs 
liad  good  caose  to  know  in  and  after  1841,  has  this  among  other 
awkward  incidents,  that  it  is  apt  to  be  remembered  on  account  of  the 
heavy  trail  that  it  draws  behind  it.  By  the  recent  measure  on  the 
Prolate  Duties,  and  by  the  unexampled  manner  in  which  that 
measnie  was  passed  through  Parliament,  has  been  opened  up  the 
^estion  of  the  comparative  taxation  laid  on  personal  and  on  real 
property,  on  large  fortunes  and  on  small ;  and  such  a  question,  once 
opened,  however  temperately  it  may  be  handled,  can  hardly  be 
closed  without  the  adoption  of  some  provisions  unpalatable  to  the 
party,  and  calculated,  not  so  much  to  diminish  its  strength,  as  to 
procure  the  impression  that  its  strength  is  being  diminished,  and 
thereby  to  enhance  its  difficulties.  The  thoroughly  popular  character 
of  the  recent  elections  has  given  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  demand 
for  household  suf&age  in  the  counties ;  and  the  timidly  obstructive 
policy  of  the  Tory  party  on  that  subject  has  so  dissociated  them  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  non-urban  population  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
the  first  efifect  of  the  measure  will  tend  further  to  reduce  their  share 
in  the  representation,  although  it  is  also  possible  that  after  a  time 
the  liberal  enfranchisement  of  the  rural  labourers,  together  with  the 
consequent  redistribution  of  seats,  may  be  found  to  have  given  it 
a  permanent  increase.  And  further,  sharing  the  sentiments  of  my 
party,  I  anticipate  that  the  foreign,  Indian,  and  South  AMcan 
policy  will  tell  more  and  more  with  the  gradual  development  of  its 
results,  against  the  party  which  has,  to  its  loss  and  seeming  ruin, 
been  identified  with  it.  All  the  solid  mass  of  disaster  which  has 
arrived,  or  which  may  thus  be  on  the  way,  to  smite  the  party,  cannot 
be  disposed  of  by  empty  hectoring  about  the  restoration  of  a  position 
in  the  councils  of  Europe  which  was  never  lost ;  by  childish  alarms 
about  the  headlong  changes,  always  threatened  as  the  sure  conse- 
quences of  Liberal,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  Radical  accession  to  power ;  or 
even  by  drawing  on  that  worthier  resource,  the  large  stock  of  sheer 
bulldog  courage,  on  which  every  body  of  defeated  Englishmen,  and 
not  least  of  all  the  Tories,  can  fall  back. 

Still,  as  '^  action  and  reaction  are  equal  and  in  opposite  directions,'' 
10  there  is  this  consolation  for  those  now  imdermost  in  the  great 
paktstra  of  the  day,  that  something  in  the  nature  of  Toryism,  or  Conser- 
vatism, or  call  it  what  you  will,  is  not  only  an  essential  condition,  but 
is  also  a  large  substantive  constituent  or  factor  of  our  national  life. 
In  truth,  when  we  consider  how  strong  is  the  Conservative  position 
in  this  country  by  nature,  and  how  it  has  been  fortified  by  art,  the 
wonder  might  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  that  the  daring  host  of  the 
Liberals  should  ever  have  succeeded  in  storming  it.  A  monarchy  as 
such  is  Conservative ;  and,  as  our  monarchy  is  happily  also  popular, 
its  popularity  has  reckoned,  under  a  Tory  administration,  as  an 
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element  in  the  strength  of  the  party.  The  Established  Church, 
dissociated  from  a  foreign  head,  is  as  such  so  unmixedly  conaerYa- 
tiye,  that  it  but  grudgingly,  and,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  harbours  any 
force  antagonistic  to  the  strong,  silent  bias  of  its  inherent  genius. 
The  military  class  of  commissioned  officers,  much  augmented  of  late 
years,  has  all  the  interests,  and  all  the  instincts,  of  a  highly  en- 
dowed profession,  so  constituted  as  to  have  plausible  reasons  for 
thinking  that  it  is  not  highly  enough  endowed ;  and  the  enlarged 
establishments  and  more  complicated  machinery  of  government  have 
raised  up  strong  class  interests  in  every  quarter,  which,  with  indi- 
vidual exceptions,  are  the  vigilant  enemies  of  reform.  The 
endowed  institutions,  so  powerful  in  this  country,  and  whateTcr 
partakes  of  the  character  of  settled  monopoly,  are  Conservative 
by  the  very  charter  of  their  existence.  The  firmly-knit  structure 
of  landed  and  hereditary  power  shows  no  rift  in  any  one  of  its 
joinings.  Personal  wealth  is  ten  times  more  conservative  among  us 
now  than  it  was  forty  years  back.  It  had  then  scarcely  a  single 
novu8  homo  on  those  Tory  benches  where  lately  the  great  brewers, 
the  distillers,  the  tradesmen  proper  or  quasi-tradesmen,  and  the 
dabblers  in  speculations,  mustered  by  the  score.  Nay  more,  durmg 
the  last  few  years,  though  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  has  not 
yet  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world  in  general,  yet 
the  existence  of  the  Conservative  working-man  undoubtedly  has, 
and  this  in  considerable,  though  very  far  from  dominant,  numbers. 
In  this  brief  list,  which  might  be  further  expanded,  we  seem  to  have 
before  us  not  only  the  elements  of  a  party,  but  almost  those  of  a 
nation.  And  even  could  this  vast  Conservative  force,  detached  and 
articulated,  by  possibility  be  destroyed  in  a  moment,  what  would 
happen  P  Only  that  there  would  develop  itself  out  of  the  Liberal 
mass  a  new  and  now  latent  Conservatism,  to  replace  with  rapid 
growth  the  former  organization,  and  to  do  its  work. 

And  this  brings  me  nearer  to  what  may  be  after  all  the  heart  of 
the  question.  Is  this  rout,  so  terrible  in  the  eye  of  the  political  wire- 
pidler,  so  great  as  it  really  is  in  itself — is  it,  after  cdl,  properly  a 
Conservative  defeat  P  Is  it  for  Conservative  practices,  or  ConserratiTe 
principles,  that  the  administration  and  its  majority  have  received  at 
the  hustings  so  drastic  a  castigation,  that  the  vital  soul,  according 
to  the  simple  metaphysics  of  ancient  poetry,  has  escaped  through 
the  wounds  P  Or  may  there  possibly  be  some  grain  of  truth  in  the 
Liberal  paradox  of  a  few,  who  have  maintained  during  the  elections 
that  they  were  the  champions,  for  the  nonce  at  any  rate,  of  principles 
truly  Conservative,  as  well  as  of  their  own  proper  and  ingrained 
principles,  habitually  Liberal  P  Such  combinations  have  occurred 
during  our  history.  The  Tories  of  1688,  while  concurring  in  the 
Liberal  measure  of  the  Revolution,  were  thoroughly  Conservative. 
They  did  not  go  over  to  their  opponents,  but  supported  principles 
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loxiiixion  to  them  both.  The  Liberals  of  1880,  while  supporting 
}riiiciples  which  are  Conservative,  may  yet  be  thoroughly  Liberal. 
The  paradox,  however,  or  at  any  rate  the  novelty,  is  not  to  be 
lenied.  It  is  this,  that  they  claim  to  have  been  supporting  Conserva- 
tive principles  against  a  Conservative  party. 

In  trying  this  case,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  question  before 
lis  is.   What  have  been  the  main  issues  governing  the  elections? 
Obviously  they  have  been  summed  up  in  one  issue — the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  Ministry.     They  have  not  been  principally  the  party 
issues,  with  which  we  are  familiar.     The  Burials  Bill,  the  County 
SuflBrage,  the  Land  Laws,  the  Game  Laws,  may  be  termed  issues  of 
party,  and  have  been  before  the  country ;  but  they  have  not  been 
principally  before  the  country ;  have  not  lighted  the  fire  which  has 
blazed  throughout  the  land ;  have  not  been  the  pivot  on  which  the 
Tote  of  the  nation  has  swung  round.     If  this  be  true,  the  truth  may 
convey  no  great  consolation  to  the  Conservative  party  so-called,  with 
its  present  engagements,   its  present  leadership  and  organization. 
But  it  is  at  least  a  great  negative  solace  to  those  whose  care  is  mainly 
for  Conservative  principles,  as  a  balance- weight  needful  to  the  equi- 
librium of  the  machine  of  State.     The  outgoing  ministers,  and  the 
nien  of  the  late  majority,  may  have  much  to  learn  and  much  to 
luileam  ;    may    have   to  learn   or   relearn  the  principles  of    their 
creed,  and   to   unlearn  the  practices    which  have    kept    them   in 
devious  paths.      In  any   case,    it  is  the  men,    and  the  men  only, 
who  have  been  condemned.     Although  a  Liberal,  who  would  gladly 
866  what  are  termed  Conservative  principles  en  bloc  in  a  minority  at  a 
gcixeral  election,  I  am  bound  to  make  the  admission  that  they  have 
^ot  How  been  on  trial,  and  have  not  been  sentenced,  except  acci- 
dentally and  as  connected  with  the  persons  who  for  the  moment 
'^Pr^sent  them. 

-^^e  spirit  of  the  Administration  has  been  concentrated  in  one 

cxti^j^nary  man.     But  what  has  been  the  relation  of  that  remark- 

*?      personage  to  historic  Conservatism  ?  The  general  public,  stinted 

^    Necessity  in  information,  and  faint  in  recollection,  retains  in  the 

^ly  guarded  chamber  of  its  memory  little  more  than  this,  that  his 

J^^tory  made  a  powerful  onslaught  on  Sir  Robert  Peel  about  the 

^^^  Law ;  and  that,  singularly  favoured  by  the  countenance  of  the 

^^eiased    Lord   Derby   and   the   solid    backing    of    Lord    George 

^^tinck's  indomitable  will,  he  rose  to  chiefship  upon  the  buoyancy 

^ich  his  own  intellectual  efibrts,  together  with  the  resentments  of  a 

P^^erful   class,   gave  to   the   doctrine   of  "Protection   for  Native 

*Miistry."     But  it  should  be  remembered,  and  is  not,  that  the  crisis 

^*  the  Corn  Laws  did  not  supply  Lord  Bcaconsficld  with  his  point  of 

7^1>arture  from  established  and  orthodox  Conservatism.     It  was  not 

^  1846,  but  in  1844 — not  when  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  English 

K^tlemen  rallied  to  a  last  effort  for  the  baleful  Corn  Law,  but  when 
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two  or  three  eccentric  youths  alone,  under  the  nickname  of  Ycmng 
England,  bivouacked  in  the  cold  outside  the  precinct  of  a  powerful 
and  virtually  unbroken  party,  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  most  memorable 
invective,  denounced  Conservative  Government  as  organized  hypo- 
crisy. Hereupon  arises  a  grave  dilemma.  Either  he  has  beea 
engaged  in  practising  for  years  this  organized  hypocrisy,  or  ]m 
Conservative  Government  has  been  something  widely  different  from 
the  type  accepted  in  1844 ;  an  epoch,  when  it  may  be  safely  asserted 
that  the  Conservative  party  was  at  the  zenith,  perhaps,  of  its  character, 
certainly  of  its  prosperity. 

I  do  not  seek  to  gain  any  surreptitious  advantage ;  but  1  contend 
that  it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  both  the  minister  and  the  party. 
Which,  then,  shall  be  vindicated,  and  which  given  up  to  censure? 
The  party  had  fiill  notice  from  the  minister  that  old-fashioned  Con- 
servatism was,  in  his  judgment,  organized  ;  hypocrisy.  This  was 
virtually  a  declaration  that  he  had  within  him  a  good  store  of  new 
ideas  and  practices,  which  would  redeem  it  from  the  reproach  of 
organized,  that  is,  fundamental  and  pervading,  hypocrisy.  They 
ought  to  have  seen  that  this  could  only  be  done  by  the  loss  of  ita 
moral  and  political  identity,  through  new  alterative  importations. 
The  notice  thus  given  was  afterwards  as  formally  renewed,  when,  at 
a  great  festival,  he  apprised  the  party  that  he  had  been  busy  in 
educating  them,  and  that  they  required  a  great  deal  of  this  educa- 
tion. This  some  may  have  termed  insolence.  I  call  it  ingenuous- 
ness. It  is,  at  any  rate,  plain  speaking,  and  those  to  whom  it  was 
uttered,  have  lost  all  title  to  complain.  If  they  are  now  Tictuns, 
they  are  victims  by  their  own  choice.  Dupes  they  are  not;  or  if 
they  are,  they  are  their  own  dupes. 

If,  then,  the  old  idea  and  method  of  Conservative  government 
were  condemned  by  the  master-spirit  of  the  out-going  Administra- 
tion in  an  emphatic  phrase,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire,  in  a  sununair 
'^^Jf  ty  running  over  some  particulars,  whether  that  stinging  phrase 
was  meant  to  be  a  stinging  phrase  and  nothing  more— effective  as  a 
venomous  reproach,  but  in  regard  to  action  only  a  barren  fonnuLu 

In  the  references  I  have  now  to  make  I  shall  endeavour  to  eschew, 
as  far  as  may  be,  assumptions  purely  Liberal ;  and  I  begin  by  referring 
to  some  well-known  characteristics^  of  the  mind  of  Sir  Robert  PeeL 
He  was  not  a  mere  individual  chief  in  politics  ;  he  was  the  typical 
man,  who  moulded  and  built  up  the  Conservatism  of  Enghrnd 
reformed,  as  distinguished  from  the  Conservatism  of  England  edtc- 
formed. 

The  characteristics  to  which  I  now  refer  were  these:  1.  An 
extreme  of  purity  in  patronage ;  the  invariable  appointment  of  the 
best  man,  or  of  the  man  judg^  to  be  the  best.  2.  A  vigorous  l^gfisla- 
tive  activity.     3.  A  rigid  economy  in  expenditure,  conunon  to  both 
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the  parties  at  that  date.  4.  A  regular  mamtenaRce  of  the  principle, 
on  which  he  insisted  almost  ad  nauseam,  that  each  and  every  year 
should  square  its  own  account.  5.  An  instinctive  indisposition  to 
raise  questions  which  might  bring  Conservatism  into  collision  with 
Liberalism  on  an  open  field ;  to  provoke  his  adversary ;  to  stir  what 
might  better  be  left  alone ;  in  a  word,  to  assume  the  offensive.  6.  A 
tenacious  adherence  to  the  parliamentary  form  of  his  measures  when 
once  they  had  been  proposed.  These  ascriptions  are,  I  think,  every 
one  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  time. 

On  the  first,  as  it  was  little  in  view  at  the  elections  of  1880, 1  will 
only  say  that  it  has  not  been  thought  characteristic  of  the  Beacons- 
field  Government  in  one  wide  province— that  of  the  Civil  Service. 
On  th^  second,  that  this  is  a  praise  not  claimed,  unless  in  the  most 
faltering  tones,  for  the  existing  Ministry  by  its  Mends.  On  the 
third,  that  not  even  in  the  most  faltering  tones  is  the  praise  of 
economical  management  demanded  on  their  behalf.  What  they  ask 
is  the  praise  of  a  systematically.free  expenditure  for  great  national 
objects ;  and  this  claim  of  itself  places  them  in  broad  contradistinc* 
tion  from  the  policy  of  Peel,  with  his  Conservative  colleagues  and 
contemporaries.  On  the  fourth  rule  it  is  enough  to  observe  that,  for 
three  successive  years,  not  only  has  no  attempt  been  made  to  equalise 
revenue  and  charge,  but  the  opposite  policy — condemned  by  Peel  as 
the  policy  of  **  financial  nostrums  " — ^has  been  elevated  into  a  system, 
and  defended  by  arguments  that  contradict  point-blank  his  memo- 
rable ^tion  in  1842,  and  the  appeal  he  made  for  an  immediate 
provision  by  taxation,  imder  circumstances  of  distress  far  more 
seyere  than  those  which  prevailed  at  the  dates  of  the  three  Budgets 
of  1877 — 9.  My  fifth  contrast  I  establish,  first,  by  referring  to  attempts 
at  reactionary  legislation,  such  as  (a)  the  partial  re-establishment  of 
the  principle  of  Purchase  in  the  Army  by  the  Act  for  allowing  pay- 
ments upon  exchanges ;  (b)  the  attempt  to  withdraw  very  important 
privileges  granted  by  the  preceding  Government  to  Nonconformists 
m  the  management  of  the  granmuu*  schools  ;  (c)  the  strange 
proposal,  covered  by  the  pretext  of  preventing  disease,  to  exclude 
certain  countries  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  the  privilege  of  sending 
ns  their  cattle,  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  treaty.  No  one  of 
these  three  proposals  would  have  been  conceivable  under  a  Conserva- 
tive Ministry  like  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  they  were  quite  in 
place  under  a  system  which  condemned  his  Government  as  an 
organized  hypocrisy.  But,  over  and  above  any  question  of  retro- 
gressive acts,  the  Conservatism  of  the  Peel  epoch  never  made 
gratuitous  challenges  to  Liberalism,  because,  apart  from  any  higher 
motive,  it  feared  the  reaction  they  might  provoke,  and  saw  real  value 
m  the  maxim  quieta  non  moeere.  He  never  would  have  proposed  the 
Scotch  Church  Patronage  Act,  which,  and  which  alone,  had  the 
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effect  of  giying  to  Disestablisbment,  for  the  first  time  at  least  in 
Scotland^  a  somewhat  forward  place  among  the  political  questioiiB  of 
the  epoch;  or  the  Act  which,  decorating  the  beloved  Queen  of 
England  with  the  title  of  Empress  of  India,  carried  the  clearest  note 
of  a  disturbing  policy  by  detaching  unnecessarily  men's  ideas  from 
their  moorings,  and  importing  sheer  novelty  into  a  venerated  desig- 
nation, which  had  rested  contentedly  for  so  many  ages  on  its  almost 
measureless  prescription  and  its  historic  fame.  In  certain  matters,  it 
is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  innovator  the 
power  of  saying,  when  he  calls  for  change,  "  You  did  it  first."  On 
the  sixth  and  last  point,  I  would  only  ask  my  reader  to  go  back  to 
1844,  and  to  compare  the  desperate  temerity  with  which  Peel  dung 
at  all  risks  to  his  policy  on  the  Sugar  Bill  and  the  Factory  Bill  of 
that  year,  with  the  rapid  and  utter  transformation  of  the  Beacons- 
field  plans  in  regard  to  Merchant  Shipping  tinder  the  vigorous 
impulsion  of  Mr.  FlimsoU;  not  to  dwell  upon  a  more  gigantic 
metamorphosis,  effected  under  similar  auspices  in  1867,  when  the 
puny,  limping,  and  only  colourable  Household  Suffrage  Bill  of  the 
Tory  Government  was  gradually  dislocated  and  developed  into  the 
operative  and  large,  if  not  perfect,  law  of  Household  Sufi&age,  under 
which  the  late  election  has  been  held. 

It  may,  however,  be  said  that,  even  if  all  this  be  true,  yet  it  wss 
not  on  these  issues  principally  that  the  Government  has  been  con- 
demned by  the  nation.  Be  it  so.  But  it  is  certainly  remarkable 
that  upon  so  many,  and  such  large  and  cardinal,  rules  of  domestic 
policy,  the  Government  termed  Conservative,  and  idolised  by  our 
Conservatives  for  six  years,  should  appear,  when  subjected  to  historic 
tests,  not  to  have  been  Conservative  at  all. 

I  proceed,  however,  to  supply  the  great  vacuum  in  the  case,  which 
as  yet  remains  unfilled.  Let  us  see  whether  the  ConservatiTe 
Government,  so  anti-Conservative  at  home,  has  nevertheless  made 
up  for  it  by  a  policy  abroad  conformable  to  its  name,  and  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  party  in  its  foreign  policy.  I  shall  not  include  in  my 
survey  the  whole  course  of  the  transactions  of  the  last  six  years. 
During  1874  and  1876,  judging  from  the  acts  done,  it  might  have 
seemed  hard  to  guess  whether  the  hand  guiding  the  Foreign  Office 
was  the  hand  of  Lord  Derby  or  of  Lord  Granville.  During  1876  and 
1877,  the  complaint  gradually  formulated  in  the  midst  of  our  party, 
and  recognised  by  its  leaders,  was  mainly  a  complaint  of  inactios 
where  we  thought  action  was  called  for  by  humanity,  by  pohcy,  and 
by  the  equity  of  treaty  law.  Judged  by  this  general  description, 
as  apart  from  this  or  that  special  act,  I  do  not  say  that  the  attitude 
of  the  two  parties  was  altogether  abnormal.  The  older  ConservatiflD 
would,  I  think,  have  shown  a  much  greater  solicitude  to  mamtam 
the  European  concert,  and  would  not  in  May,  1876,  have  cast  aside 
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the  Berlin  Memorandum  without  a  substitute  of  some  kind.  It  is^ 
howeyer,  to  be  remembered  that  the  European  Areopagus  was  then 
giTing  a  judgment  in  favour  of  active  interference,  and  of  an  inter- 
ference in  behalf  of  subjects  against  the  Sovereign,  with  a  possible 
shock  to  the  balance  of  power  in  the  distance.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  deny  that  the  Eastern  policy,  to  which  Lord  Derby  was  a  party 
as  Foreign  Secretary,  was  a  policy  by  no  means  in  strong  discord 
with  the  general  ideas  of  the  old  Conservatives. 

At  particular  moments,  and  from  particular  quarters,  there  had 
already  been  indications  of  a  nature  sufficiently  disturbing;  but 
these  were  only  as  a  seed  sown  to  germinate  in  the  future.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  1877,  and  beginning  of  1878,  that  a  cha];ige  visibly 
began  to  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  scene.  This  change  was,  in 
the  course  of  time,  attested  to  the  world  by  the  retirement,  first  of 
Lord  Carnarvon,  and  then  of  Lord  Derby.  I  must,  however,  point 
oat  that  two  significant  measures  had  already  passed,  which  were 
plainly  enough  forerunners  of  a  new  policy,  and  to  which  I  opine  that 
neither  of  those  noblemen  can  have  given  a  zealous  assent.  These 
were  the  Suez  Canal  Purchase,  and  the  Royal  Title  Act.  The  latter 
was  largely  disliked  on  the  Tory  side ;  but  as  this  dislike  had  to  be 
sappressed,  the  project  eflectually  tested  the  servility  or  fidelity  of 
the  party,  and  thus  gave  the  Minister  an  assurance  of  his  strength. 
The  Suez  Purchase  thoroughly  captivated  the  public  imagination,  and 
met  with  general  approval,  qualified  only  by  a  limited  though  obstinate 
dissent.  It  supplied  to  a  tenacious  mind  a  powerful  encouragement 
to  been  the  watch  for  further  opportimities  of  developing  and  apply- 
ing its  favourite  ideas.  These  occasions  were  found  in  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  great  Eastern  drama;  and  the  clew,  tempo- 
rarily dropped,  was  again  taken  up,  and  thenceforward  firmly  held. 

We  now  come  to  the  series  of  measures,  which  have  really  supplied 
the  material  for  the  main  issue  tried  and  adjudged  at  the  dissolution. 
They  afford,  apart  from  their  merits,  a  remarkable  illustration  of 
the  effects  produced  by  bold  action,  when  it  is  also  rapid  and  con- 
tinuously sustained ;  so  that  the  breath,  taken  away  by  one  startling 
announcement,  cannot  be  fully  recovered  before  we  are  again  robbed  of 
it  by  another.  I  will  succinctly  enumerate  a  series  of  acts :  the  dis- 
patch of  the  fleet  through  the  Dardanelles ;  the  calling  out  of  the 
Beserves ;  the  Yote  of  six  millions,  which  were  not  to  be  spent ;  the 
appearance  of  Indian  troops  in  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  charge 
defrayed  at  the  moment  out  of  the  Indian  Treasury,  in  defiance  of 
the  provisions  of  the  India  Government  Act ;  the  threat  of  war  at 
Berlin,  to  force  the  division  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  restoration  to 
Turkism  pure  and  simple  of  Macedonia,  which  had  been  included  in 
the  Bol^etria  of  San  Stef ano ;  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus ;  the 
engagement  to  defend  the  Armenian  frontier  of  Turkey ;  the  aa- 
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smnption  of  a  sole  protectorate  over  all  tlie  Asiatic  subjects  of  the 
Sultan — these  last  in  breach  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
These  performances  were  followed  up  by  the  tragic  sequel  of  the 
Afghan  War,  as  the  Afghtin  War  was  succeeded  by  the  dreadfiil 
carnage,  both  among  British  and  Natives,  of  the  war  in  Zululand. 
And  the  whole  group  of  astonishing  transactions  were  marked  with 
this  imif orm  stamp,  that  they  were  the  pure  offspring  of  execatiye 
discretion,  were  hatched  almost  without  an  exception  in  the  darkest 
secrecy,  Parliament  and  the  nation  neither  knowing  nor  appTOving, 
however  generaily,  the  intention  until  it  stood  revealed,  Ml  groim 
and  fall  armed,  in  act ;  about  to  obtain,  as  must  in  fairness  to  the 
Government  be  added,  from  the  ready  obsequiousness  of  a  now 
defunct  majority,  all  the  sanction  that  its  cheers  and  its  votes  conU 
give  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  whom  we  now  at  length  know  that 
it  so  grievously  misrepresented. 

After  this  enumeration,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that^ 
although  we  are  without  positive  information  of  l^ter  transactionSy 
yet  we  have  had  abundant  indications  that  the  spirit,  in  possesaum 
during  1878  and  1879,  has  not  been  exorcised  in  1880  from  the  bodj 
that  it  ruled.  Schemes  for  establishing  an  Austrian  predominance, 
against  and  over  the  Slavs  and  Hellenes  of  the  Balkan  Feninsola, 
and  other  schemes  for  new  guarantees  and  new  complications  in 
Central  Asia,  have  been  hurtling  in  the  air,  and  might  at  any 
moment,  like  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  have  been  diBcloeed,  in 
their  fair  and  full  proportions,  to  our  wondering  eyes. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  policy ;  but  onlt 
to  inquire  (1)  whether  this  partial  catalogue  of  its  acts  does  not  hear 
throughout  a  common  character,  and^(2)  whether  that  character  is  in 
any  sense  Conservative  P  Let  it  not  be  supposed  I  mean  to  insinuate 
a  suggestion  that  the  policy  was  Liberal.  Liberal  foreign  policy  is 
inseparably  associated  with  sympathy  for  liberty,  to  be  developed  in 
action  according  to  opportunity.  Of  the  acts  I  haye  enumerated, 
there  is  not  one  conceived  in  the  sense  either  of  upholding  fireedam 
where  it  existed,  or  of  spreading  it  where  it  did  not.  What  is  not 
yerse  may  be  prose,  but  what  is  not  Liberal  is  not  thereby  proved 
Conservative. 

The  pervading  spirit  of  this  policy  is  tolerably  described  by  the 
French  word  remuant,  which  Madame  de  Maintenon  applied,  not 
unreasonably,  to  the  English  nation  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  tbe 
Succession,  and  Housseau  to  his  age,  an  age  that  unsettled  all 
foundations,  and  laid  the  ground  for  the  gigantic  changes  of  the 
Bevolution.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  yet  more  properly  designated  in 
the  "phreLBe  politique  brouillonne,  with,  the  epithet  defined  by  Littre, 
qui  met  k  trouble  dam  les  affaires.  Studious  of  theatrical  efects, 
regardless  of  ulterior  consequences,  grounded  in  no  firm  princip^; 
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dependent  on  tlie  whim  of  the  moment,  and  having  for  its  prime 
endowment  an  art,  or  knack,  of  misdirecting  the  temporary  sym- 
pathies of  the  puhlic  without  care  for  their  final  convictions,  it  is 
better  known  to  ns  by  frnits  than  by  definitions ;  and  the  nation, 
after  tasting,  has  found  it  as  ashes  in  its  month.  It  has  been  the  kind  of 
policy  that  the  old  Conservatives  were  fond  of  charging,  mainly  with- 
out reason,  on  Lord  Pahnerston;*  but  this  very  fact  only  gives  more 
foiceand  a  sharper  edge  to  the  question.  In  what  sense,  in  what  way, 
is  this  policy  Conservative  P 

In  addressing  a  great  multitude,  during  the  penultimate  stage  of 
the  Beaconsfield  Ministry's  existence.  Lord  Salisbury  stated,  in  a 
fiingolar  unacquaintance,  as  I  think,  with  the  history  of  the  laist 
fifty  years,  that  their  foreign  policy  was  the  same  as  that  of  all 
fonner  Governments  with  one  unhappy  exception—- evidently  mean- 
ing the  Government  driven  from  office  in  1874.  With  this  exception 
I  have  notbing  to  do.  It  would  be  easy  in  cross-examination  to 
compel  him  to  make  other  exceptions.  But  the  one  exception  that 
really  concerns  my  present  purpose  is  that  of  the  Conservative 
Gpvemment  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in 
1841 — 6.  What  imaginable  resemblance  is  there  between  the 
&mga  policy  of  that  Government  and  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield?  Lord  Salisbury  has,  perhaps,  never  heard  of  the 
^' Ashburton  Capitulation  "  concluded  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  which  was 
by  ixt  the  greatest  and  most  conspicuous  act  of  that  policy  during 
the  period,  and  in  regard  to  which  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and  the  peace 
party  became,  with  the  support  of  the  Conservative  party,  the  successful 
champions  of  the  Ministry  against  the  determined  onslaught  of  Lord 
Pahnerston  P  I  might  deliver  the  very  same  challenges  with  respect 
to  the  three  Conservative  Administrations  formed  by  the  last  Lord 
Derby,  whose  ideas  of  foreign  policy  were  in  general,  nay  I  believe 
in  strict,  accordance  with  the  Conservative  tradition,  and  in  diame- 
trical opposition  to  the  methods  and  practice  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
But  I  will  occupy  broader  ground;  I  say  that  the  assertion  of  Lord 
Salisbury  shows  a  fundamental  ignorance  of  the  distinctive  points 
daring  the  last  sixty  years  of  Conservative  and  Liberal  foreign 
policy  respectively,  down  to  the  epoch  at  which  the  Conservative 
doctrine  fell  under  the  shaping  hand  of  Lord  Beaconsfield. 

My  comparison  begins  witii  Mr.  Canning;  and  my  affirmation, 
founded  on  much  observation  of  the  facts,  is  that  action  has  been  the 
Liberal,  and  non-action  the  Conservative  idea ;  and  that  if  the  foreign, 
in  which  I  include  the  Indian,  policy  of  Lord  Salisbury  has  any  root 
ftt  aU  in  the  past,  it  lies  in  this,  that  it  may  with  some  truth  be  called 
a  gross  caricature,  an  exaggeration  carried  into  the  regions  of  ab- 
mrdity,  of  that  foreign  policy  which  was  long  ascribed  to  the  Liberals, 
and  which  was  the  constant  object  of  criticism,  from  the  Tories. 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  foreign  policy  of  such  men  as 
Aberdeen,  Wellington,  and  Feel  could  be  without  conunendable 
features;  and  the  commendable  features  which  it  presented,  not 
exclusively  but  peculiarly,  were  scrupulous  regard  for  treaties, 
marked  and  imiform  courtesy  to  foreign  powers,  equally  marked  in- 
disposition to  entangle  the  nation  in  novel  and  hazardous  engage- 
ments, and  a  most  careful  abstinence  from  all  language  which  could 
excite  popular  passion,  or  national  pride.  These  were  its  merits. 
With  them  it  had  a  fundamental  weakness ;  it  leaned  too  mnch  to 
established  power.  It  did  not  duly  appreciate  the  claims  of  rising 
liberty,  and  the  admirable,  we  might  say  the  predestined  position  of 
England  for  affording  to  those  claims  a  temperate  support.  In  this 
capital  and  vital  consideration  lay  the  strength  of  the  Liberal  foreign 
policy,  represented  especially  by  the  names  of  Mr.  Canning  and  of 
Lord  Palmerston. 

It  may  be  well  to  anticipate  the  objection   that  Mr.  Canning  was 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  a  Tory  Government.     That  objection  may  be 
easily  set  aside.     Whatever  the  complexion  of  many  of  his  domestic 
opinions,  his  foreign  policy  was  Liberal.     It  differed  much  from  the 
policy  of  Lord  Castlereagh  who  went  before  him,  and  of  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  who  came  after  him.     It  was  supported  by  the  Liberals; 
it  was  condemned  by  th«  Tories  both  of  Enghmd  and  of  the  Continent. 
His  famous  description  of  the  coming  conflict  between  Liberty  and 
Power  was  indeed  a  prophecy  which  has  been  amply  fulfilled.   It 
struck  terror  into  every  Court  in  Europe.     Together  with  terror,  it 
engendered  hatred ;  and,  among  the  hatreds  of  recent  years,  there  bs 
been  none  surpassing  the  hatred  that  fastened  upon  Mr.  Canning. 
An  inspection  of  Parliamentary  debates  or  historical  summaries 
will  suffice  to  show  that,  between  the  time  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
Crimean  War,  or  even  a  later  date,  action,  self-assertion,  ready  inter- 
vention in  Continental  matters,  were  on  every  great  occasion  the 
characteristics  of  Liberal  foreign  policy,  and  that  its  leaning  in  those 
directions  was  the  unvarying  subject  of  Conservative  criticism  or 
attack.     Even  in  the  Parliament  of  1832,  when  Peel,  with  his  half- 
annihilated  party,  was  most  reluctant  to  measure  swords  with  the 
Government  of  Earl  Grey,  he  attacked  their  intervention  in  Belgimo- 
With  renovated  forces,  in  the  following  Parliament,  the  Conserra- 
tives  led  their  array  against  the  intervention  of  Lord  Palmerston  m 
Spain.     But  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  details.     There  is  a  readier 
way  of  bringing  the  issue  into  view.     In  the  last  sixty  years,  apart 
from  the  recent  Turkish  controversy,  there  have  been  four  great 
questions  of    liberty  against  power,  or  of  nationality  against  the 
status  quOy  with  which  England  has  had  to  do.     They  have  been  the 
questions  of  Greece,  of  Belgium,  of  the  Peninsula,  and  of  Italy- 
In  every  one  of  them  the  rule  of  Liberalism  has  been  ready  action 
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and  interyention.  In  every  one  of  them  the  Conservative  doctrine 
and  practice  have  been  those  of  inaction,  or  of  reluctant,  sparing,  and 
restrictive  action.  In  a  fifth  great  question,  that  of  Poland,  the 
Liberal  action  was  only  on  paper  or  in  the  air : 

"  Beplenda  est  cnria  verbis, 
Qus9  tuto  tibi  magna  volant."  ^ 

Bat  those  who  recommended  a  more  daring  and  active  policy  were 
almost  uniformly  members  of  the  Liberal  party. 

That  there  was  danger  and  defect  marring  the  excellence  of  the 
Liberal  activity,  as  well  as  redeeming  merit  of  certain  kinds  in  the 
Conservative  inaction  and  indifference,  I  do  not  deny.  The  Afghan 
war  of  1839  was  a  terrible  transgression ;  nowimhappily  reproduced, 
with  great  aggravations.  The  Opium  wars  of  1839  and  1857  may  also 
have  been  grave  offences.  Few  would  at  this  day  defend  the  Pacifico 
affair  with  its  consequences,  called  among  the  Greeks  ra  itapxepuca. 
They  .are  all  wars  on  the  side  of  action.  We  find  the  Conservatives 
on  these  occasions  objectors  to  bad  action.  But  unhappily  they  also 
objected  to,  or  refrained  from,  action  which  was  good. 

The  policy  of  1878—80  has  been,  in  our  view,  constant  disturbance  ; 
destroying  confidence,  and  involving  needless  bloodshed  and  wanton 
breach  of  international  law.  This  is  the  Liberal  version.  And  to 
this  we  add  that,  while  imitating,  and  much  transcending  the  Liberal 
policy,  on  its  dangerous  and  peccant  side,  that  of  habitual  stir,  it  has 
never  once  stirred  on  behalf  of  freedom,^  but  always  against  it.  It 
has  imitated,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  was  least  good  in  the  Liberal,  and 
all  that  was  most  blameworthy  in  the  Conservative,  tradition,  and  has 
blended  the  two  into  a  misshapen  and  repulsive  whole.  This  is  the 
Liberal  statement  of  the  case ;  the  statement,  however,  which  has 
been  accepted  at  the  elections  by  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
But  surely  even  Tories,  if  they  admit  an  appeal  to  history  at  all, 
mast  allow,  indeed  they  are  forward  to  affirm,  that  it  has  been  a 
policy  of  stir.  It  is  now  clear  that,  as  a  policy  of  stir,  it  has  not 
sustained,  but  has  reversed  the  traditions  of  the  party. 

I  now  draw  together  the  threads  of  this  long  discussion.  The 
calamities  and  fears  of  the  Conservative  party  have  been  already 
dealt  witL  I  turn  to  their  hopes  in  the  Aiture.  These  hopes  must 
hang  either  upon  the  miscarriages  of  their  opponents,  or  upon  a  pru- 
dence and  sagacity  like  those  with  which  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  between 
1832  and  1841,  lifted  his  party  out  of  the  mire,  and  set  it  on  the 
hill-top. 

Neither  of  them  do  I  undervalue.  The  Liberal  party  is  like  an 
heir,  who  had  been  confidently  looking  forward  to  his  succession^  but 

(1)  ^Si.,  zL380. 

(2)  Unltti  it  l)e  in  Mttling  the  details  of  the  Eastern  BonmeUan  oonstitutioa.    Let 
as  be  thsnkfiil  for  small  mercies,  where  great  cannot  be  had. 

▼OU  XXVII.  N.8.  T  T 
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who,  on  coming  into  it,  finds  it  twice  as  yalnable  as  he  had  expected. 
With  great  powers  come  great  temptations.  It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  this  party  will  be  able  to  command  itself,  as  it  commaiids  its 
adversaries,  and  to  maintain  in  the  Parliament  the  union,  self- 
command,  and  moderation  which  it  has  shown  in  the  elections.  It 
has  borne  bad  times ;  can  it  bear  the  good  P  It  has  lived  througli 
the  frowns  of  fortune ;  will  it  surrender  its  virtue  to  her  smiles?  It 
has  thriven  on  the  stony  ground  of  persecution ;  will  it  perish,  like 
the  strongest  of  the  abortive  seeds  in  the  Parable,  choked  amidst  the 
"thorns  "of  a  high  prosperity  P  . 

The  reliance  of  the  wiser  men  of  the  Conservative  party  most, 
however,  be  in  the  main  upon  themselves.  Many,  who  may  not  hare 
much  wisdom  now,  will  acquire  it  through  adversity.  But  what  will 
be  the  first  lesson  it  will  teach  them  P  what  the  first  glimmering  of 
their  hopes  P  May  it  not  lie  in  their  perceiving  that  the  Gonserra- 
tism,  for  which  they  have  been  so  emphatically  dismissed,  was  a 
pseudo-Conservatism ;  that  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  model  of 
Peel  or  Wellington,  or  even  of  their  own  Lord  Derby ;  that  they 
must  embrace,  and  appropriate  anew,  much  which  forty  and  thirty 
years  back  was  common  to  Conservatives  with  Liberals,  but  which 
they  have  let  slip ;  that  they  must  shape  again  a  policy  which,  if 
somewhat  stiff  and  narrow,  shall  yet  be  modest,  manly,  upright,  self- 
denying,  assiduously  practical.  Let  them  think  once  more  of  the  old 
foundations ;  and  think  of  them  now,  when,  before  their  very  eyes, 
their  house  built  upon  the  sand  has  fallen,  and  great  has  been  theiall 
of  it. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely. 

Index. 

JprU  17, 1880. 
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Evert  one  wlio  has  read  M^nm^'s  Lettres  d  Uhe  Ineonnue  must 
lemember  some  not  wholly  complimeiitary  pasaages  reBpecting  the 
distingaiBhed  French  critic  and  man  of  letters  who  has  just  been 
lectaring  to  London  audiences.    There  is  no  need  to  quote  the 
passages  here ;  an  allusion  to  them  is  enough  in  order  to  help  us 
to  fonnolate  by  a  process  of  contrast  the  character  of  M.  Benan  as 
a  critic  and  writer.    M^rim^e  was  himself,  in  a  literary  sense  if 
not  personally y  the  most  exquisitely  accomplished  cynic  that  has  ever 
existed.    The  way  in  which  in  his  comparatively  limited  work  whole 
schools  and  regions  of  thought  and  art  are  represented  by  some  little 
masterpiece,  and  then  apparently  dropped  as  of  no  farther  interest 
to  the  author,  is  unique  in  literature.    The  way  in  which  there 
appears  in  the  beauty  of  all  these  representations  something  sinister, 
and  as  it  were  inhuman,  is  equally  imique.     Whether  in  pure  fantasy- 
pieces  like  the  V^us  cTHle,  or  in  pictures  of  modem  society  like  La 
Doubk  MSprise,  or  in  such  astonishing  reproductions  of  the  harsher 
sides  of  the  past,  as  La  Jacquerie^  the  same  literary  perfection,  the 
same  cynical  force  are  apparent.     To  every  one  who  has,  in  however 
faint  a  measure,  the  tendency  to  look  at  life  from  the  sarcastic  side, 
U^rim^  must  always  be  the  object  of  an  immense  admiration.    But 
to  such  a  writer  himself  nothing  could  be  more  unwelcome  than 
anything  even  approaching  what  is  irreverently  called  in  English 
**  gush," — ^than  the  tendency  not  merely  to  think  nobly  and  hopefully 
of  life,  and  to  dwell  upon  its  more  amiable  aspects,  but  to  dress  it  up 
ui  bright  colours  and  agreeable  forms,  and  to  express  these  in  some- 
what effusive  and  voluble  language,  full  of  unction  and  of  appeals  to 
the  heart,  the  sentiments,  and  tlie  religious  principle.     I  by  no 
means  give  this  as  a  description  of  M.  Benan,  but  it  is  probably  a 
snffici^itly  true  description  of  what  an  American  writer  would  call 
Herim^e's  M.  Benan ;  and  it  was  upon  this  subjective  being,  no 
doubt,  that  the  author  of  Colomba  vented  his  spleen.     It  ought  to 
be  remembered  that  the  attacked  person  took  his  revenge  in    a 
most  gentlemanlike  correction.     In  the  next  volume  of  the  Originea 
he  alluded  to  Petronius  as  "  Un  M^rim^e  sceptique,  au  ton  froid  et 
exquis,  qui   nous   a  laiss^  un  roman   d'une  verve,  d'une   finesse 
accomplie  en  mSme  temps  que  d'une  corruption  raflin^.'*     The 
comparison  is  by  no  means  ungenerous,  and  withal  singularly  true. 
^W  it  is  hardly  a  paradox  to  say  that  in  order  to  detect  the  character 
of  any  man  or  writer  one  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  reports  of 
his  enemies.     By  stripping  these  of  malignity  and  exaggeration,  by 

T  T  2 
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substituting  the  quality  for  the  defect  and  the  mean  for  the  excess^ 
such  unfavourable  accounts,  unless  they  come  from  wholly  untrust- 
worthy or  incompetent  sources,  may  be  made  to  yield  a  much  larger 
amount  of  truth  than  the  amiable  but  often  vague  and  random  lan- 
guage of  panegyrists  and  partisans.  Least  of  all  was  such  a  faculty 
as  Merim^e's  likely  to  go  altogether  astray,  though  it  might  very 
easily  overpass  the  goal.  The  truth  is  that  the  literary  and  philo- 
sophical characteristics  of  M.  Benan  (for  with  matters  theological 
we  have  nothing  to  do  here)  are  very  strongly  marked,  and  for  our 
time  by  no  means  common.  In  his  attitude  towards  books  and  men 
he  stands  apart  from  any  other  school  or  individual  of  his  own 
country  and  of  the  Continent,  though,  perhaps,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  name  an  English  critic  who,  with  many  poLuts  of 
difference,  has  some  points  of  agreement  with  him.  To  those  who 
simply  consider  him  in  the  light  of  an  assailant  or  defender  of  certain 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  ideas,  these  peculiarities  are  necessarily 
invisible.  Let  us  see  if  by  keeping  these  ideas  apart  they  can  be 
made  to  emerge  into  view. 

It  is  always  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  work  of  men  of  literary  distinction.  The  earliest 
work  of  M.  Kenan's  known  to  me — ^putting  aside  mere  college 
exercises — is  the  article  on  "  L'Etat  des  Esprits  en  1849 ; "  the 
latest,  omitting  L^Egaliti  ChrStienne  as  a  simple  continuation  of 
a  work  planned  and  moulded  twenty  years  ago,  is  Caliban.  Between 
the  enthusiasm  of  five-and-twenty  and  the  quiet  scepticism  of  fifty- 
five  there  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  difference ;  but  the  main 
features  of  the  author's  mind,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  his 
literary  style,  are  identical  enough.  There  is  the  same  disbelief  in 
religious  and  political  nostrums,  the  same  preference  for  a  somewhat 
vague  elevation  and  expansion  of  heart,  the  same  contempt  of 
utilitarianism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  merely  sesthetic  attitude 
towards  art  and  literature  on  the  other.  Between  the  youthW 
appeal  of  thirty  years  ago  in  favour  of  "la  pauvre  humanite 
assise,  mome  et  |silencieuse,  sur  le  bord  du  chemin,"  and  the 
ingenious  parody  of  Shakespeare,  which  scandalised  some  grave  and 
precise  democrats  the  other  day,  their  author  has  something  more 
than  a  fair  amount  of  work  done  to  show  for  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  of  his  life.  I  need  take  no  account  of  works  of  pni<^ 
erudition,  though  the  treatise  De  FOngine  du  Langage  is  not 
unimportant  from  the  general  point  of  view,  as  it  shows,  in  a  com- 
paratively neutral  field,  the  same  reluctance  to  adopt  materiahst 
explanations  and  to  admit  the  all-powerftd  action  of  circumstances 
as  distinguished  from  innate  powers,  which  characterise  M.  Eenan 
elsewhere.  The  catalogue  of  his  more  properly  literary  work  may 
be  limited  to  the  monograph  on  Averroes,  to  the  four  or  five  volumes 
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of  Essays  collected  and  reprinted  under  diflferent  titles,  and  to  the 
six  Yolomes  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity.     The  book  on  Averroes, 
except  for  its  connection  with   the  author's  Semitic   studies,  and 
perhaps  also  with  the  general  history  of  free  thought  and  revolt 
against  religious  dogma,  does  not  seem  to  be  particularly  germane  to 
his  tastes.    It  is,  however,  an  excellent  book  in  its  way,  and  the 
labour  of  its    preparation    must,   beyond  a  doubt,  have  had  an 
excellent    disciplinary   effect    on   M.   Kenan's  style   and  manner. 
Inclined  as  he  most  undoubtedly  is,  to  be  exuberant  rather  than 
the  reverse,  if  he  had  given  himself  very  early  to  easy  literature, 
which  requires  much  writing,  little  reading,  and  no  research  pro 
perly  so  called,  the  effect  could  hardly  have  failed  to  be  unf avour 
able.    Combining,  as  the  book  does,  a  bibliographic  study  of  con- 
siderable complexity,  an  analysis  of  an  extensive  work,  and  a  rapid 
survey  of  a  long  period  of  subsequent  history,  the  amount  of  labour 
which  it  represents  is  very  far  out  of  proportion  to  its  bulk.    There 
Are  passages  here  and  there,  moreover,  which  distinctly  enough 
foreshadow  the  manner  and  method  of  the  author  of  the   Vie  de 
Jeius,  such  as  the  section  on  the  curious  myth  of  the  Tres  Impos- 
^es,  and  that  describing  Petrarch's  tribulations  with  the  Venetian 
Averroists.     The  scattered  essays  are  naturally  much  more  fertUe  of 
light  on  the  character  of  their  author,  than  a  work  where  the  plan 
and  almost  the  contents  were  traced  out  for  him  by  his  subject.   His 
various  studies  in  religious  history  may  be  taken  not  so  much  as 
sketches  for  the  finished  work  which  was  to  come,  as  for  protreptic 
discourses  put  forward  to  dispose  the  public  to  receive  that  work 
with  understanding   and  favour,  or    else  critical  appreciations  of 
different  forms  of  the  reUgious  spirit     The  least  happy  of  these  is 
probably  that  on  Channing,  in  which  the  author,  true  to  a  bad  habit 
of  his  countrymen,  seems  to  start  with  a  preconceived  archetypal 
Englishman,  or  American,  for  it  is  much  the  same  to  him,  and  to 
reason  downwards.     More  interesting  still  are  the  papers  tmited 
imder  the  heading  Questions  Contemporaines,  which  for  the  most 
part  exhibit  in  various  forms  the  ardent  desire  for  an  improvement 
in  the  higher  education  of  his  country,  which  is  one  of  M.  Kenan's 
most  honourable  characteristics,  and  which,  comparatively  young  as 
he  is,  he  has  lived  to  see  in  several  ways  fulfilled.    Nor  can  the 
political  sketches  entitled  HS/orme  Intellectuelle  et  Morale  be  omitted 
if  a  full  estimate  is  to  be  formed  of  their  author.     The  famous  cor- 
respondence with  the  author  of  the  Leben  Jesu,  while  perhaps  it 
exposes  only  too  clearly  the  sorrowful  chances  that  await  the  too 
faithful  believer  in  sweet  reasonableness  now  as  in  other  days,  is 
at  least  as  valuable  as  a  moral  tell-tale  as  it  is  honourable  to  the 
writer.     Two  long  studies,  one  having  the  general  title  of  the  book, 
the  other  headed  De  la  Monarchie  Constitutionelle  en  France,  exhibit 
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not  only  such  practical  political  ideas  as  the  author  has  formed, 
but  also  a  very  fayourite  notion  of  his^  on  which  the  audiences 
of  his  recent  lectiures  have  heard  hiwi  more  than  once  descant,  that 
great  moral  and  intellectual  achievements  unfit  a  nation  for  playing 
a  prominent  political  part,  and  that  in  this  order  of  thought,  as  in 
another,  it  must  lose  its  life  to  save  it.  Finally,  M.  Kenan's  more 
piLrely  personal  and  literary  studies  show  less  an  ability  on  his  part 
to  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  subjects  criticised,  than  an  abiUty 
to  improve  them  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense,  that  is  to  say,  to  use 
their  history  and  peculiarities  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  Yds 
own  ethical,  religious,  and  political  ideas.  Interesting,  however,  a» 
are  these  lesser  pieces  to  the  student,  and  to  all  who  care  for  idiosyn- 
crasy of  work  as  opposed  to  mere  volume  and  importance  of  subject, 
they  can  hardly  be  regarded  even  now,  and  will  almost  certainly 
not  be  regarded  hereafter,  as  anything  more  than  a  vestibule  oad 
precinct  to  the  book  which  has  occupied  the  prime  of  the  author's 
life,  and  upon  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  he  would  himself  prefer  to 
base  his  chances  of  fame. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  any  writer  ever  manifested  a  more 
distinct  and  uniform  personality  of  thought  and  style  than  that  which 
M.  Benan  has  maintained  through  the  six  volumes  of  his  work,  the 
publication  of  which  has  now  extended  over  twenty  years.  The  first 
impression  that  the  Vie  de  Jisua  and  its  successors  produce  on  critical 
readers,  whether  they  be  orthodox  or  unorthodox,  is  in  all  proba* 
bility  identical.  Nothing  can,  to  all  appearance,  be  more  hopelessly 
uncritical  and  arbitrary  than  the  proceeding.  To  take  a  connected 
narrative  and  reject  such  details  as  happen  not  to  square  with  pre- 
conceived ideas,  while  admitting  the  others ;  to  reject  a  prophecy  as 
obviously  false,  and  take  it  up  next  minute  as  a  trustworthy  history 
of  the  events  d  posteriori;  to  see  in  a  reported  miracle,  not  an  impos- 
ture, but  an  innocent  distortion  of  some  ordinary  fact — ^all  this  seems 
at  first  sight  to  partake  decidedly  more  of  the  spirit  of  Dichtung  than 
of  WahrheiL  The  historian  has  also,  in  common  with  many  other 
historians  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a  most  remark- 
able habit  of  building  up  whole  characters  and  histories  out  of  slight 
personal  traits.  St.  James  the  Less,  if  he  had  foreseen  that  the 
callosities  on  his  knees  and  the  gold  plate  on  his  forehead  would 
bring  him  into  such  trouble,  would  infallibly  have  discarded  the 
latter  and  adopted  a  cushion  to  obviate  the  former.  The  unfortunate 
Claudius  Lysias  may  fairly  complain  of  the  accusation  of  ''stupidity,'' 
founded  upon  one  or  two  casual  allusions  which  certainly  do  not  bear 
that  sense  to  all  readers ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Barnabas  has  to 
thank  M.  Renan  for  favours  received  in  return  for  a  very  slight 
historical  consideration.  But  before  long  the  rough  places  become 
tolerably  smooth  to  an  intelligent  walker.     The  object  of  the  book 
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as  a  ^€feiice  of  principles  and  modes  of  character  which  seem  to  the 

writer  of   the   first   importance   to   the  world,   soon  makes   itself 

appa.x*ent.      M.   Kenan's   two   wings,   as   the  mediaeval   allegorists 

would  say,  are  the  abstractions  which  are  called,  in  the  technical 

terms  of  theology  and  morals,  spirituality  and  unction.    In  his  use  of 

both    of  these  there  are  points  which  are  decidedly  less  akin  to  the 

English  temperament,  and  to  such  half-English  temperaments   as 

Mirimee's,  than  to  the  softer  and  more  feminine  temper  which  is  so 

largely  represented  in  the  average  Frenchman.     The  words  of  the 

hymn,  *•  Gentle  Jesus,  meek  and  mild,"  express  the  attraction  which 

the  ciritic  has  found  on  the  moral  side  in  the  founder  of  the  Christian 

religion  ;  the  words  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  represent  his  attraction 

on  th.e  purely  intellectual  side.     He  has  inherited  from  that  religion, 

or  has  made  up  for  himself  (whichever  phrase  may  be  preferred),  an 

ideal    of  imworldliness,  as  distinguished  from  the  self-seeking  and 

materialism   of  modem  life,    of  mild  and  impartial   affection,   as 

opposed  to  the  stormy  passions  or  cold  indifference  of  the  indi- 
yiinsil. 

"Xtih  this  d  priori  conception  he  has  started,  and  it  is  this  that 
«wpos  his  handling  of  his  work.      In  the  earliest  volume  the  senti- 
ment^ side  of  the  matter  has  most  play,  and  it  is  still  most  remark- 
able  "tlierein.     Without  being  very  cynical,  it  is  permissible  to  feel 
Ae  ^lundance   of    such    adjectives    as   "  d^Kcieux,"    "  charmant," 
"rarisgant,"  "  enivrant,"  "exquis,"  to  be  rather  cloying.     With  Lea 
Apdf^^^  things  improve  from  this  point  of  view.     The  sentimental 
ade    of  the  matter  is  perforce  kept  in  the  background,   and  the 
"l^gdom  of  God,"  the  battle  of  spiritualism  against  materialism  of 
«1  Sorts,  comes  more  to  the  front.     It  is  in  these  later  volumes, 
moreover,  that  the  remarkable  art  of  the  writer  becomes   chiefly 
''^rfest.     To  weave  a  series  of  fragmentary  notices,  many  of  which 
"^  critical  method  compels  him  to  reject,  into  a  connected  narrative, 
.  ^^  up  the  contrasted  importance  of  the  different  parts,  and  in 
«ouig  this  to  keep  the  double  end,  the  inculcation  of  spiritualism  and 
^*  Qioral  beauty,  in  view,  without  wearying  the  reader,  is  a  task  of 
f™*^cient  difficulty  in  itself.     But  when  it  is  remembered  that  to  the 
J^^^ease  majority  of  readers  the  story  is  already  familiar,  that  they 
T^'V'e  from  earliest  youth  been  taught  to  expect  and  welcome  it  in  one 
J^^Xn  only,  and  are  (supposing  other  prepossessions  absent)  as  much 
^*^|K)8ed  as  children  are  to  resent  alteration  and  addition  in  a  favourite 
^*^,  the  difficulty  becomes  immensely  complicated.     Lastly,  when 
^  add  to  all  this  that  the  narrative  has  perforce  to  take  the  shape 
^  ^mething  like  a  perpetual  commentary,  usually  the  most  arid  of 
*%rary  forms,  the  hardness  of  the  task  is  raised  to  very  nearly  the 
^%he8t  point,  and  it  is  clear  that  only  literary  faculty  of  a  very 
^^kiarkable  kind  could  enable  the  author  to  discharge  it. 
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The  treatment  of  the  Bubject  is  of  course  to  a  great  extent  con- 
ditioned by  its  nature,  yet  it  is  at  the  same  time  shaped  by  the 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  practitioner.  Of  the  fortunes  of  the  Christian 
Church,  from  the  date  of  the  Crucifixion  to  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  no  document  nor  tradition,  orthodox  or  unorthodox, 
gives  any  connected  survey.  On  the  other  hand,  an  immense  body 
of  literature  of  all  kinUs,  sacred  and  profane,  Jewish,  Christian,  and 
Pagan,  religious,  historical,  and  philosophical,  survives  containing 
the  materials,  the  piices  of  such  a  history.  A  critic  of  the  sober 
school,  whether  belonging  to  the  merely  dryasdust  order  or  to  the 
product-of-the-circumstances  sect,  would  assuredly  find  too  many 
gaps  to  be  filled  more  or  less  conjecturally  to  please  him.  Bio- 
graphers and  historians  of  this  class  like  a  subject  upon  which  the 
full  light  of  day  has  been  thrown,  where  there  is  abundant  material, 
and  where  the  task  is  little  more  than  one  of  skilful  combination  and 
intelligent  interpreting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  merely  superficial 
theoriser  would  find  himself  hampered  by  the  multitude  of  scrappy 
details,  jutting  up  like  the  tops  of  submarine  rocks,  useless  and 
almost  impossible  for  purposes  of  landing  and  cultivation,  but  suffi- 
cient to  render  careless  navigation  exceedingly  dangerous.  Many  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  upset  before  now  by  a  troublesome  and 
sterile  fact  of  this  kind.  But  M.  Benan  happens  to  combine  in 
remarkably  fiill  measure  the  talent  for  conjecture  and  the  talent  for 
patient  research.  The  way  in  which  he  has  followed  up  in  courageoos 
dives  the  submarine  world  which  connects,  or  might  very  ooncei?ably 
connect,  the  emerging  points  of  fact  or  tradition,  is  a  triumph  of  the 
combined  method.  The  book  has  been  called,  like  most  other 
histories  where  the  imagination  is  strongly  represented,  ihoagli 
perhaps  with  greater  justice  than  usual,  a  romance.  It  would  be 
fairer  to  call  it  a  conjectural  restoration  of  history.  All  conjectonl 
restorations  incline  to  the  romantic. 

A  detail  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating  M.  Benan's  choice  and 
use  of  his  materials,  is  his  extreme  predilection  for  the  apocryphal 
sacred  books,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  and  especially  for  the 
apocryphal  apocalypses.  Since  the  alteration  of  the  lectionary  and 
the  disuse  of  the  custom  of  binding  up  the  apocrypha  with  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  it  is  probable  that  such  of  these  singular  docu- 
ments as  used  to  be  recognised  by  the  Church  of  England,  are  un- 
known even  to  persons  professedly  observant  of  religious  matters  in 
this  country.  Some  of  them  again,  such  as  the  book  of  Enoch  and 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  strictly  an 
apocryphal  book),  have  never  among  us  had  even  this  chance  of 
recognition.  As  far  as  literary  merits  go  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  obsolescence  is  a  great  pity.  There  are  not  many  more  delight- 
ful books  of  their  class  than  The   Wisdom  of  Solomon,  than  Ecckn* 
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asticu^y  and  than  the  fourth  book  of  Esdras.     To  all  these  "  oubli^s 

et  d^daign^s  "  M.  Renan  has  given  his  particular  attention,  and  his 

analyses  of  many  of  them,  notably  of  the  Shepherd  and  the  fourth 

book  of  Esdras,  are  not  merely  among  the  most  attractive  passages 

of  his  book,  but  are  also  excellent  examples  of  literary  abstracts. 

There  are  indeed  many  points  about  these  books  which  appeal  to 

such,  a  critic.     They  are  perhaps  more  saturated  than  the  canonical 

bookjs  with  the  Semitic  spirit,  in  that  excited  and  recalcitrant  form 

whicli  it  assumed  in  the  days  immediately  preceding  and  immediately 

foUa^^wring  the  Christian  era ;  they  are  full  of  vague  but  poetical 

imagery  ;  they  lend  themselves  in  the  most  obliging  way  to  the  con- 

jectiixal  interpretations  in  reference  to  historical  events  of  which 

^  Itenan  is  so  fond.     Moreover  they  are  in  many  cases  romantic 

pict-ixxes  o{  more  or  less  private  life  which  supply  abundance  of  local 

<»lovi.x  as  well  as  of  information  as  to  modes  of  thought.     Thus  they 

*w  "tifce  most  fertile  of  quarries  to  a  patient  worker  in  mosaic,  the 

xnos'^     precious  of  colour-stores  to  such  a  painter  as  M.  Kenan,  who 

"M     ^et  himself  to  depict  on  a  vast  scale  the  whole  spiritual  and 

®Di^'t;ionallife  and  movement  of  a  time  such  as  the  first  two  centuries. 

Of   ^>ie  strictly  narrative  portions  of  the  work  produced  on  these 

pna^ciiples  and  from  these  sources,  it  would  be  impossible  here  to 

P^^      examples,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  a  2ew  short  extracts  may 

I*^ti.^p8  help  to  illustrate  the  character  of  M.  Kenan's  style  and  also 

^^  l^i«  thought.     The  first  shall  be  taken  from  the  eloquent  opening 

^f  ^Zm^%  Apdtres,  in  which  the  author  exposes  the  subjective  view  of 

the  isr^csorrection : 


•Tit  love  and  enthusiasm  know  no  such  thing  as  situations  without  an 

*^^-      They  laugh  at  the  impossible,  and  rather  than  abandon  hope,  will  do 

Tiol^^^oe  to  reality.    Many  well- remembered  words  of  the  Master,  especially 

*h08^^    in  which  he  had  foretold  his  future  advent,  could  be  interpreted  in  the 

*®^^*^    of  a  resurrection  from  the  tomb.    Such  a  belief  was,  besides,  so  natural 

"*^  J^^e  mere  faith  of  the  disciples  might  have  sufficed  for  its  production.    The 

prophets  Enoch  and  Elijah  had  not  tasted  death.    The  belief  was  even 

ung  to  obtain  that  the  patriarchs  and  the  chief  men  of  the  elder  dispen- 

were  not  really  dead,  and  that  their  bodies  lay  in  their  sepulchres  at 

Hel>xx>n  g^  inhabited  by  life  and  by  the  soul.     It  was  certain  to  happen  in 

*he  c^^ae  of  Jesus,  as  it  has  happened  in  the  case  of  all  men  who  have  arrested 

^®  attention  of  their  fellows.    The  world,  accustomed  to  attribute  to  them 

■"^P^^liuman  virtues,  cannot  admit  that  they  have  undergone  the  unjust  and 

'©▼siting  law  of  death.    At  the  moment  when  Mahomet  expired,  Omar  quitted 

th®  '^^nt,  sword  in  hand,  and  threatened  to  strike  the  head  off  any  one  who 

"*^J^^  to  affirm  that  the  prophet  had  ceased  to  live.    Death  is  so  unreasonable 

*  T^^^g  when  it  falls  on  men  of  great  heart  or  great  genius,  that  the  people 

'^v^^*  to  believe  such  an  error  of  nature  possible.    Heroes  do  not  die.     For  is 

^^^^at  the  true  existence  which  is  prolonged  in  the  memory  of  those  who  love 

^.^    The  adored  Master  had  for  years  filled  the  little  world  of  his  companions 

^  ^  joy  and  hope.     Could  they  consent  to  leave  him  to  moulder  in  the  tomb  P 

^^  }     He  had  lived  too  long  and  too  intimately  in  the  hearts  of  his  followers 

^  It  not  to  be  affirmed  after  his  death  that  he  was  still  alive  for  ever.*' 
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Here  is  a  passage  dealing  less  with  psychology,  and  more  with  social 
theories : 

''The glory  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  to  have  proclaimed  this  prmdple[of 
social  fraternity],  whence  arose  the  downfall  of  the  elder  states,  and  irhicK  is 
itself  not  destined  to  perish.  The  Jewish  Law  is  social,  not  political;  the 
prophets,  the  apocalyptic  writers,  advocate  revolutions  of  a  sodal,  not  of  a 
political  character.  In  the  first  half  of  the  first  century  the  Jews,  hronght  face 
to  face  with  profane  civilisation,  are  animated  with  but  one  idea — to  refase  the 
advantages  of  the  Boman  Law,  a  law  atheistic,  philosophic,  productive  merely 
of  general  equality,  and  to  proclaim  the  excellence  of  their  own  theocratic  law, 
which  gives  a  religious  and  moral  complexion  to  society.  All  Jewish  thinkers, 
such  as  Philo  and  Josephus,  hold  that  the  Law  is  the  secret  of  happiness.  The 
laws  of  other  peoples  will  have  justice  done ;  it  is  no  matter  to  them  whether  the 
people  be  good  or  happy.  The  Jewish  Law,  on  the  contrary,  descends  into  the 
minutest  particulars  of  moral  education.    Christianity  is  a  development  of  the 

same  idea Every  Church  is  a  community  where  each  has  his  claims  on 

all,  where  there  must  be  no  one  indigent,  no  one  wicked,  and  where,  in  conse- 
quence, there  is  a  mutual  right  of  supervision  and  command.  Primitive  Chris- 
tianity might  be  called  a  great,  association  of  the  poor,  a  heroic  effort  against 
egotism  based  on  the  principle  that  the  claims  of  the  individual  go  no  &rther 
than  to  the  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  superfluities  belong  to  thoae]who 
need.  Between  such  a  spirit  and  the  spirit  of  Boman  polity  a  war  to  the  death 
is  inevitable, 'while  on  the  other  hand  Christianity  can  only  succeed  in  roliog 
the  world  by  modifying  seriously  its  natural  tendencies  and  its  original 
programme. 

''Yet  the  needs  which  Christianity  represents  will  abide  eternally.  Com- 
munity of  living,  by  the  second  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  having  be^  abused 
by  an  intolerant  Church,  the  monastery  having  become  too  often  a  feudal 
institution  or  a  barrack  of  dangerous  and  fanatical  soldiery,  the  modem  spint 
has  shown  itself  unfavourable  to  it.  We  have  forgotten  that  it  is  in  the 
common  life  that  the  human  soul  has  tasted  most  joy.  The  psalm,  '  How  good 
and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in  unity,'  has  ceased  to  be  onr 
song.  But  when  modern  individualism  has  brought  forth  its  final  fruits,  when 
humanity,  dwarfed  and  saddened  and  become  impotent,  shall  return  to  great 
institutions  and  manly  discipline,  when  our  mean  society  of  citizens,  our  world 
of  pygmies  shall  have  been  beaten  off  by  the  heroic  and  idealist  elements  of 
himianity,  then  the  common  life  will  regain  its  value.  Science  and  a  crowd  of 
other  great  things  will  be  organized  monastically  with  a  continuity  indepen- 
dent of  mere  fleshly  inheritance.  The  importance  attributed  by  our  time  to 
the  feunily  wiU  diminish,  and  egotism,  the  essential  principle  of  large  societies, 
will  no  longer  suffice  great  souls.  A  league  of  otherwise  opposed  forces  wiU  be 
formed  against  vulgarity.  The  words  of  Jesus,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Middle 
Ages  on  the  subject  of  poverty,  will  once  more  appear  reasonable.  We  shall 
understand  how  the  mere  possession  of  private  property  was  once  held  to  be 
an  inferiority,  and  how  the  foimders  of  mysticism  argued  for  centuries  whether 
Jesus  had  possessed  '  things  which  perish  in  the  using.*  The  crotchets  of  the 
Franciscans  will  become  serious  social  problems,  and  the  splendid  ideal  traced 
by  the  author  of  the  Ads  will  be  written  as  a  prophetic  revelation  on  the  gates 
of  the  paradise  of  humanity." 

After  this  eloquent  prophecy  of  some  of  the  things  (more  satis- 
factory at  any  rate  than  the  restoration  of  Picroehole)  which  will 
happen  d  la  venue  des  coquecigrues,  let  us  take  a  picture  of  a  more 
historical  character : 
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"What  characterized  the  religion  of  Greece  in  old  days,  what  characterizes 
it  sti]],  is  its  lack  of  the  infinite  and  the  Tague ;  the  tenderness  and  the  feminine 
softneflB,  the  deep  religious  sentiment  of  the  Gbrinan  and  Celtic  races,  is  wanting 
in  the  true  Hellenes.    The  piety  of  the  orthodox  Greek  consists  in  ritual  and  in 
outward  ohseryances.    His  churches,  often  of  sufficient  elegance,  have  none  of 
the  element  of  the  terrible  which  distinguishes  a  Gothic  minster.      In  this 
Eafitern  Christianity  there  are  no  tears,  no  prayers,  no  inward  compunction. 
Eren  burials  have  a  certain  gaiety  about  them ;  they  are  celebrated  in  the 
erening,  at  set  of  sun,  when  the  shadows  are  long,  with  soft  music  and  tbe 
display  of  bright  colours.    The  fanatical  gravity  of  the  Latins  displeases  these 
liTelj,  light-minded,  tmtroubled  raoes.    The  sick  man  himself  is  not  depressed ; 
death  approaches  him  cheerily,  and  things  around  him  smile.    This  is  the 
tecret  of  the  diyine  gaiety  of  Homer  and  Plato ;  even  the  tale  of  Socrates*  death 
in  the  Phado  has  hardly  a  touch  of  sadness.    To  blossom,  to  bear  fruit,  that  is 
life,  and  why  ask  for  more  ?    It  is  a  superficial  people,  taking  life  as  a  thing 
vith  nothing  supernatural  in  it,  with  no  background.    Such  a  simplicity  of 
attitude  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  climate,  the  purity  of  the  air,  the 
exhilaration  which  the  mere  breathing  of  it  giyes.     But  it  depends  also  on  the 
aplendidly  idealist  instincts  of  the  Hellenic  race.    A  mere  nothing  suffices  in 
Greece  to  produce  the  contentment  which  the  sight  of  beauty  causes.    A  tree,  a 
flower,  a  lizard,  a  tortoise,  awaking  the  remembrance  of  the  thousand  metamor- 
phoses sung  by  the  poets : — a  tiny  riyulet ;  a  cranny  in  the  rock  dignified  as  a 
care  of  the  nymphs ;  a  well  with  a  cup  on  the  brink ;  a  strait  like  that  at  Poros, 
80  nanow  that  the  butterflies  flit  across  it,  yet  nayigable  by  mighty  ships ; 
OTange  and  cypress  groves  that  throw  their  shadow  oyer  the  sea ;  a  clump  of 
pines  on  the  rocks : — any  of  these  is  enough.    To  walk  at  night  in  the  gardens, 
to  listen  to  the  cicale,  to  sit  in  the  moonlight  and  play  the  flute,  to  drink  of  the 
moimtain  spring,  bringing  with  one  bread  and  fish  and  a  flask  of  wine,  with  a 
Kmg  to  accompany  the  repast ;  to  crown  the  head  with  flowers  and  the  door 
lintels  with  leaves,  at  the  family  festivals ;  on  public  feast  days  to  carry  the 
thyrsus  decked  with  foliage,  to  dance  all  day  long,  to  play  with  tame  idds — 
soch  are  the  pleasures  of  the  Greek,  pleasures  of  a  poor  and  thrifty  race,  always 
young,  inhabiting  a  delightful  country,  finding  its  joys  in  itself  and  in  the 
goods  the  gods  provide.    The  Theocritean  idyl  was  in  all  Hellenic  countries  a 
ample  £eu^  ;  Greece  always  delighted  in  this  elegant  and  amiable  style  of  minor 
poetry,  exact  to  life  in  her  own  case,  in  the  case  of  all  other  countries  stupid 
and  unreaL    Good-humour  and  joy  in  living  are  the  special  peculiarities  of  the 
CreeL    He  does  not  construe  indtdgere  genio  after  the  fashion  of  the  English- 
man's heavy  intoxication,  of  the  Frenchman's  coarse  disport ;  it  is  with  him  a 
Ample  result  of  reflection  that  Nature  is  good,  and  that  it  is  right  to  follow  her. 
To  the  Greek,  indeed.  Nature  is  a  mistress  of  good  taste,  an  instructress  in 
rirtae  and  rectitude :  the  notion  of  concupiscence,  of  a  temptation  by  nature  to 
do  ill,  is  to  him  a  contradiction.    The  £Biicy  for  dress  which  distinguishes  the 
Palikari,  and  which  shows  itself  so  innocently  in  young  Greek  girls,  is  not  the 
pompous  vanity  of  the  barbarian,  the  silly  forwardness  of  the  citizen's  wife, 
pufltMi  up  with  a  low-bom  pride,  it  is  the  simple  sentiment  of  unaffected  youth 
feehng  itself  the  heir  of  the  inventors  of  beauty." 

One  more  short  piece  of  a  somewhat  sterner  character  may  serve 
to  complete  this  miniature  anthology  and  to  show  how  M.  Benan  can, 
without  effort  or  grandiloquence,  convey  the  idea  of  the  mysterious 
and  the  terrible : — 

'*  Since  the  Jewish  nation,  in  a  kind  of  despair,  had  taken  to  reflecting  upon 
its  destiny,  the  imagination  of  the  ])eople  had  directed  itself  with  affectionate 
concentration  to  the  ancient  prophets.  Now  of  all  the  personages  of  the  past 
whose  memory  came  like  a  dream  in  the  night  to  agitate  and  excite  the  nation, 
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the  greatest  was  Elijah.  This  giant  among  the  prophets  in  his  savage  solitude 
on  Carmel,  sharing  the  life  of  wild  beasts,  dwelling  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks, 
whence  from  time  to  time  he  descended  like  a  thunderbolt  to  make  and  nnmake 
kings,  had  become,  by  a  series  of  successive  metamorphoses,  a  kind  of  super- 
natural being,  sometimes  visible,  sometimes  invisible,  who  had  never  tasted 
death.  It  was  a  general  belief  that  Elijah  would  return  and  restore  Israel 
The  austere  life  he  had  led,  the  terrible  memories  which  he  had  left,  and  which 
still  abide  in  the  imagination  of  the  East,'  his  threatening  image,  which  even 
now  seems  to  spread  terror  and  death,  his  whole  legend,  full  of  vengeance  and 
fear,  produced  a  lively  impression  on  the  mind,  and  stamped,  as  it  were,  a 
birthmark  on  the  results  of  popular  throes.  Whosoever  aspired  to  active 
eminence  among  the  people  was  bound  to  imitate  Elijah ;  and,  as  the  solitary 
life  had  been  the  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  prophet,  it  became  cus- 
tomary to  look  on  the  *  man  of  God '  as  a  hermit.  It  was  imagined  that  aU 
holy  personages  had  had  their  period  of  penance,  of  austerity,  of  life  in  regioua 
far  from  towns,  and  a  retirement  to  the  desert  became  thus  the  conditiou  and 
prelude  of  lofty  destinies." 

I  have  given  the  note  as  well  as  the  text  here  because  it  illustrates 
well  the  manner  in  which  M.  Renan  builds  his  most  literary  passages 
on  fragments  of  fact.  A  less  accomplished  artist  would  probably 
have  dragged  the  pasha  and  the  heads  into  the  text,  for  the  sake  of 
emphasis  and  colour. 

In  this  work  M.  Benan  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  class 
of  picturesque  historians,  a  class  of  writers  from  whom  the  world 
has  suffered  many  things  in  these  last  days.  But  he  is  a  pic- 
turesque historian  with  a  great  many  differences,  and  almost  every 
one  of  these  differences  is  in  his  favour.  Eclectic  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  imaginative  as  his  method  is,  he  can  rarely  be  accused  of 
actual  exaggeration,  or  of  affecting  the  picturesque  for  the  pio- 
turesque's  sake.  He  is  not  in  the  habit  of  basing  rhetorical 
generalisations  upon  nothing  at  all,  merely  to  add  to  the  forcible 
character  of  his  picture.  There  is  a  sobriety  about  him  which  tbe 
weary  reader,  tired  of  fireworks,  in  vain  demands  from  certain 
historians  of  the  same  general  character  in  England.  Moreo?er» 
his  picturesqueness,  such  as  it  is,  is  in  the  strictest  keeping  with  the 
general  plan  and  purport  of  his  book,  and  results  logically  from  the 
principles  which  he  has  set  before  him.  "  Que  je  voudrais,"  he  says 
somewhere  of  the  author  of  the  Imitatio  Christie  "  fetre  peintre,  poor 
le  montrer  tel  que  je  le  con9ois,  doux  et  recueilli,  assis  en  9oa 
fauteuil  de  ch^ne,  dans  le  beau  costume  des  b^n^dictins  de  Hont 
Cassin.''  The  assumption  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  famous  book 
may  be  matter  of  argument,  but  the  sentence  is  the  key  to  all  the 
author's  own  picturesque  passages ;  they  are  resorted  to  simply  to 
show  us  the  person  or  the  scene,  such  as  the  historian  conceives  it, 

(1)  Abdallah,  the  ferocious  Pasha  of  Acre,  nearly  died  of  fright  after  beholding  tha 
Prophet  in  a  dream  standing  erect  on  the  Mount.  In  the  pictures  of  the  Quutaa 
churches  the  portrait  of  Elijah  ia  surrounded  with  severed  heads,  and  the  MoasahDiu 
themaelTes  fear  him. 
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and  are  thus  illuminations,  not  squibs  and  crackers  let  off  for  the 
purpose  of  dazzling  and  crackling.  Sometimes,  of  course,  the 
subjectivity  of  view  is  rather  excessive;  it  is  certainly  a  hard  saying 
▼hen  one  finds  M.  Renan  pronouncing  Eeclesiastes  "  le  seul  livre 
aimable  "  that  the  Jewish  spirit  has  ever  produced.  The  Preacher  is 
delightful  reading  no  doubt,  but  amiable  is  about  the  last  epithet 
that  one  would  feel  inclined  to  give  him.  However,  everybody 
must  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  the  most  that  outsiders  can  do  is  to 
lend  spectacles  to  the  short-sighted.  M.  Benan,  if  in  this  particular 
instance  his  glasses  hardly  suit  our  sight,  is  usually  one  of  the  most 
serviceable  of  opticians.  With  the  principle  that  human  nature,  due 
difference  being  made  for  Tarieties  of  race,  is  everjrwhere  and  at  all 
times  pretty  much  the  same — that  outward  circumstances  may  modify, 
but  cannot  wholly  determine  its  action — ^that  happiness,  moral  good, 
and  intellectual  cultivation  are  the  objects  of  life,  he  has  made  edifica- 
tion and  delight  equally  the  objects  of  his  book.  He  has,  indeed,  stated 
bis  main  theory  with  sufficient  clearness  in  the  preface  to  his  Essais  de 
Morale  et  de  Critique.  *'  Morality  is  the  one  thing  eminently  serious 
and  true,  and  by  itself  it  suffices  to  give  meaning  and  direction  to 
life.  Impenetrable  Toils  hide  from  us  the  secret  of  this  world,  whose 
reality  is  at  once  irresistible  and  oppressive.  Philosophy  and  science 
▼ill  for  ever  pursue  without  ever  attaining  the  formula  of  this 
Proteus,  unlimited  by  reason,  inexpressible  in  language.  But  there 
is  one  foundation  which  no  doubt  can  shake,  and  in  which  man 
will  ever  find  a  firm  ground  amidst  his  uncertainties;  good  is 
good  and  evil  is  evil.  No  system  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  hate 
tbe  one  and  love  the  other ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  faith  and 
love,  possessing  no  seeming  connection  with  the  intellect,  are  the 
true  base  of  moral  certainty,  and  the  only  means  possessed  by  man 
of  understanding  in  some  slight  measure  the  problem  of  his  origin 
and  destiny." 

Some  notable  failings  and  dislikes  of  M.  Benan's  give  us  important 
sidc-Ughts  on  his  literary  and  critical  character.  One  such  is  his 
attitude  towards  the  Middle  Ages.  He  has  written  and  read  about 
them  more  than  most  people,  and  it  requires  some  courage  to  bring 
a  charge  of  short-coming  against  the  author  of  Aterro^s,  and  of  the 
excellent  discourse  on  the  Art  of  the  Fourteenth  Century  in  France. 
Tet  it  is  soon  tolerably  clear  to  an  attentive  reader,  and  perfectly 
clear  to  one  who  has  some  knowledge  of  mediaeval  literature,  that 
M.  Renan  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  Ages  of  Faith.  He  is  even 
80  far  out  of  sympathy  with  them  that  he  fails  altogether  to  under- 
stand them  in  some  important  points,  which  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  theology  or  Church  history.  We  rub  our  eyes  when  we 
come  to  the  statement  (in  the  prebce  o{  AverroSs  et  PAterroisme), 
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that  the  Middle  AgeSi  *'  intellectaally  speaking,  represent  nothing 
but  gropings  after  a  return  to  antiquity."  It  would  be  safer  to 
affirm  tbe  exact  contrary.  In  hardly  a  single  great  instance  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  there  any  real  affinity 
with  the  spirit  of  classicism.  With  characteristic  and  uncritical 
docility  they  sometimes  borrowed  classical  fdrms,  dressed  themselTes 
up  in  scraps  of  classical  ore,  proposed  classical  masters  as  objects  of 
admiration  and  reverence.  But  in  reality  the  two  are  poles  asunder. 
The  author  of  Roland  is  separated  from  the  author  of  the  Iliad,  the 
author  of  Lancelot  du  Lac  from  the  author  of  the  Odyssey,  Audefroy 
le  Bastard  &om  Horace,  Anseka  from  Aristotle,  YiUehardouin  from 
Thucydides,  by  a  gidf  which  no  possible  ^*  gropings  "  could  trayerse. 
Accordingly,  whenever  M.  Renan  deals  with  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
especially  with  scholasticism,  he  is  unsatisfactory,  because  lie  is 
unsympathetic.  Nor  is  the  reason  of  this  by  any  means  far  to  seek; 
it  is  not  the  religious  side  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  repels  him,  bat 
their  moral  and  aesthetic  side.  He  seems  to  miss  in  them  the  snnny 
aspect  which  attracts  him  alike  in  things  eastern  and  in  things  OreeL 
The  strong  shadows  that  give  the  character  and,  to  some  persons,  the 
attraction  of  Gothic  architecture,  make  him  shiver.  If  ^ere  is  any 
part  of  Europe  on  which  during  those  times  he  looks  with  satia&o 
tion  it  is  Spain,  Provence,  and  perhaps  Italy — all  lands  that  loyeto 
lie  in  the  sun — ^not  his  own  Brittany  and  northern  France,  and 
England  and  Germany,  with  their  gloom  and  their  combativeneas, 
and  the  absence  of  rose-pink  and  sky-blue  in  their  pictures.  In 
particular  M.  Kenan  has  evidently  a  strong  dislike  to  fighting.  For 
such  a  master  of  description  his  sketch  of  the  Siege  of  Jerasalem  is 
comparatively  tame,  and  he  passes  over  the  Battle  of  Bedriacnm— 
which  still  awaits  its  picturesque  historian,  though  surely  no  battle 
of  the  nations  ever  better  deserved  one— with  a  hasty  shudder  at  its 
butchery.  It  may  be  suspected  that  M.  Benan,  patriotic  as  he  is,  by 
no  means  shares  the  modem  admiration  for  '^  I'Epop^  Franfaise," 
and  that  ikechansom  de  gestes,  with  the  ceaseless  ring  of  their  asso- 
nances, clashing  like  lance  on  shield  and  sword  on  helmet,  seem  to 
him  distinctly  barbarous.  He  is  more  at  home  in  the  Arthanas 
legends,  for  which  any  native  of  Brittany  must  feel  a  certain 
reverence.  But  on  the  whole  the  presence  of  the  warlike  spin'ti 
against  which  he  again  and  again  testifies,  is  too  strong  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  M.  Benan.  He  says  somewhere, ''  J'aime  le  moyen 
age,''  but  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  his  affection  is  spontaneous 
and  genuine. 

Another  interesting  point  in  the  critic's  mental  disposition  is  liis 
attitude  towards  philosophy  of  the  more  abstract  kind.  Here  again, 
wherever  he  has  to  touch  on  such  matters,  an  absence  of  sympathy 
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is  apparent— «trikiiigljy  for  instance,  in  the  account  of  the  gnostic 
sects  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Origines.  To  any  one  who  has  a 
weakness  for  speculation,  there  is  something  especially  fascinating  in 
the  fragmentary  notices  of  Badlides  and  Yalentinus,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  sorriest  possible  condition  in  which  any 
soch  notices  could  possibly  come,  involyed,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
partisan  refutations  of  their  adversaries.  To  these  unfortunates 
IL  Renan  devotes  indeed  some  admirable  pages,  but  they  do  not 
inspire  him  with  half  the  interest  that  is  excited  by,  let  us  say,  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  that  curious  mixture  of  the  devout  gallantry  of 
the  seventeenth  century  with  the  apocalyptic  &ncies  of  the  second. 
Zf ot  many  men  have  been  more  in  contact  with  scholastic  literature 
than  M.  Kenan,  but  here  again  the  fantastic  attraction  which  that 
literature  has  for  some  people  se^ns  to  exercise  no  influence  over 
him.  He  evidently  does  not  feel  the  magnetism  of  imbridled  logic 
which  sometimes  tempts  the  reader  in  moments  of  weakness  to 
deTote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  QuuBstUmes  Quodlibeiales,  and  suchlike 
ware.  His  allusions,  not  merely  in  his  book  on  Averroes  but  else- 
where, to  scholasticism,  are  possibly  just,  but  certainly  harsh.  Its 
absence  of  form  and  colour  and  human  interest  seems  to  repel  him. 
This  being  so,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  speak  of  tiie  later 
philosophy  of  Germany  with  respect  indeed,  but  hardly  with  affec- 
tion, and  still  less  with  enthusiasm.  Hegel  certainly  cannot  have 
much  attraction  for  one  who  is  proof  against  Basilides  and  Erigena 
and  Occam.  Even  in  his  handling  of  Spinosa  the  dialectic  element 
is  kept  out  of  sight  in  a  very  singular  manner  Some  of  the  contents 
of  the  Dialogues  et  FragmenU  Philosophiques  may  seem  to  contradict 
this  view.  But  the  greater  part  of  that  curious  book  appears  to  me 
to  represent  no  permanent  or  deep-rooted  convictions  of  its  author. 
Events  had  for  a  moment  upset  M.  Renan's  equanimity,  and  he 
retired  upon  philosophy.  Moreover,  in  the  study  which  concludes  it 
(La  M^physique  et  son  Avenir)  his  more  habitual  attitude  towards 
SQch  questions  reappears  distinctly  enough.  Indeed  it  is  in  this 
respect  that  the  practical  aspect  of  M.  Benan's  mind  is  most  evident. 
He  has  his  Utopias,  no  doubt ;  indeed  he  is  very  largely  estated  in 
those  shadowy  regions.  But  they  are  on  the  whole  very  practical 
Utopias,  and  the  inhabitants  are  more  occupied  with  conduct  than 
with  speculation,  with  their  duties  towards  their  neighbours  than 
with  the  contemplation  of  their  own  interiors.  In  the  Royaume  de 
Biea  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  it  does  not  appear  that  Barbara  and 
Celaient  will  occupy  a  very  high  place  among  the  thrones  and  domi- 
nations reoogmsed  by  the  constitution. 

Yet  one  more  of  these  inquiries  into  the  dislikes  of  the  subject. 
I  do  not  know  that  anywhere  in  a  dozen  pages  a  writer  has  thrown 
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more  light  upon  his  own  individuality  than  M.  Benan  has  thrown  in 
the  little  piece  entitled  ''  La  Th^ologie  de  Stranger/'  which  may  be 
found  reprinted  at  the  end  of  the  Questions  Contemparaines.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  becomes  literally  violent  and 
intolerant.  In  the  pieces  which  concern  his  own  grievances,  in  those 
which  regard  the  not  very  handsome  treatment  he  received  during 
the  unlucky  Strauss  correspondence,  there  is  nothing  half  so  sharp 
as  in  this  review  of  ''Le  Stranger  des  Families."  For  persons 
mischievously  disposed  there  is  something  extremely  comic  in  the 
spectacle  of  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  amiable  writers  of  tbe 
last  part  of  the  century,  losing  his  temper  and  his  charity  completely 
with  one  of  the  most  benevolent  and  amiable  writers  of  the  first  part. 
As  happens,  moreover,  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  where  the 
critic  ceases  to  be  impassive  he  loses  his  critical  fiEiculty.  I  certainly 
do  not  agree  with  those  who,  knowing  French  literature  only  par- 
tially, hold  exaggerated  notions  of  B^ranger's  excellence.  But  there 
is  something  more  in  the  author  of  songs  which  range  from  "  Le 
Orenier "  to  ''  Les  Fous  "  than  the  mere  vulgarity  which  is  all  or 
nearly  all  that  M.  Renan  can  see  in  him.  In  repeating  the  old  pre- 
ference of  the  insipid  pastorals  and  jargon-ditties  of  Desaugiers  io 
the  work  of  B^ranger,  I  cannot  but  think  that  M.  Renan  makes  a 
capital  error.  But  this  very  error  is  respectable  enough  in  its  way, 
and  certainly  characteristic.  B^ranger's  Chauvinism,  his  afiSsctation 
of  the  unpleasant  but  purely  conventional  style  which  is  called  in 
French  grivais^  and  may  very  well  remain  untranslated,  his  adoption 
of  the  stock  French  habit — as  old  as  the  Fabliaux— of  delighting  in 
the  degradation  of  feminine  character,  are  all  things  that  M.  Benan 
cannot  away  with.  Doubtless,  too,  they  are  all  very  bad  things 
If  the  present  object  were  the  rehabilitation  of  B^ranger — a  task 
which  is  superfluous,  and  for  which  I  have  no  particular  inclination 
— a  good  deal  would  have  to  be  said  on  the  other  side.  But  at 
present  the  subject  is  not  B^ranger,  but  his  critic,  and  that  critic's 
idiosyncrasy.  It  is  easy  to  see  in  this  protest  the  outcry  of  offended 
spiritualism  and  delicacy  indignant  at  seeing  its  gods  hobnobbed 
with,  its  ideals  of  the  eternal  feminine  exchanged  for  the  less  amiahk 
if  more  easily  found  types  of  the  baggage- waggon  and  the  pave- 
ments, and  its  notions  of  duty,  liberty,  peace,  and  justice  passed  br^ 
in  order  that  homage  may  be  paid  to  the  Napoleonic  legend,  and 
that  militarism  may  be  held  up  as  the  first  instinct  of  man.  The^ 
three  crimes  are  of  aU  things  most  'distasteful  to  M.  Renan,  and 
unluckily  they  are  among  the  things  most  prominent  in  B^ranger  s 
works,  at  least  in  the  more  popular  portion  of  them.  Once  more  our 
author  has  told  us  what  he  is,  by  telling  us  the  persons  with  whom  he 
does  not  live. 
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If  this  aocount  of  the  principles  of  M.  Kenan's  literary  and  critical 
character  be  correct,  it  is  eyident  that  it  stands  in  striking  contrast 
to  two  other  schools  which  have  between  them  divided  most  of  the 
critical  talent  of  France  during  the  last  half  century.     In  the  first 
place  it  is  far  removed — ^to  the  extent,  indeed,  of  complete  antipathy 
—from  the  purely  indifferent  criticism  of  form  rather  than  matter  in 
life  and  literature  which  has  been  so  strongly  represented  during 
that  time.     Of  such  criticism  there  have  of  course  been   many 
varieties  differing  with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  critics.     The  sarcastic 
and,  in  a  way,  severe  attitude  of  M^rim^e  is  not  the  good-natured 
and  purely  apolaustic  attitude  of  Gautier.     But  in  all  this  school 
there  may  be  said  to  be  sometimes  an  impatience,  sometimes  a  dis- 
like, sometimea  a  simple  neglect  or  omission,  of  the  moral  view  of 
questions  of  literature  or  conduct.     On  the  other  hand  M.  Renan's 
progress  stands  in  equally  sharp  contrast  to  the  still  more  popular 
method  of  Sainte-Beuve,  one  side  of  which  has  been  developed  to  an 
extent  which  may  fairly  be  called  exaggerated  by  M.  Taine.    This 
latter  method  consists,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  in  treating  the  man 
and  his  work  as  for  the  most  part  an  effect  and  not  a  cause.     Its 
practitioners,   in  order  to  explain  their  patient,   set  to  work  to 
examine  his  milieu  in  every  possible  way,  and,  at  any  rate  pro- 
fessedly, are  content  to  accept  the  results  of  their  examination  as  an 
explanation.     The  spirit  of  the   age,  the  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings, the  influences  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  the 
style  of  education,  living,  and  so  forth,  are  taken  as  the  data  out  of 
which  the  result  is  to  be  got.   It  would  not  be  true,  of  course,  to  say 
that  moral  considerations  exercise  no  influence  over  this  class  of 
critic,  or  that  he  has  no  likes  or  dislikes.     But  his  likes  and  his  dis- 
likes are  not  ostensibly  governed  by  any  d  priori  principles,  and  are 
directed  less  to  the  individual  criticised  than  to  the  set  of  influences 
which  are  supposed  to  have  produced  him.     With  M.  Kenan  the 
case  is  quite  different.   He  has  so  much  of  Cousin  in  him  (of  Cousin, 
of  whom  he  never  fails  to  speak  with  a   somewhat  exaggerated 
respect)  that  the  big  words  Yrai,  Beau,  and  Bien,  or,  if  it  be  preferred, 
the  great  things  which  these  big  words  signify,  are  always  present 
before  him.     As  a  man  or  a  book  happens  to  fall  in  or  to  fall  out 
with  these  notions  of  his,  so  the  man  or  the  book  is  judged.     Nor  is 
he  apt  to  attribute  much  force  to  the  product-of-the-century  theory. 
An  accurate  student  of  history  is  never  likely  to  ignore  the  general 
tendency  of  periods.    But  in  the  formation  of  that  general  tendency 
H.  Benan  is  willing  to  allow  a  great  deal  more  force  to  the  influence, 
and  eq)eGially  to  the  moral  influence,  of  individuals  than  most  other 
critics  of  the  day.     It  is  thus  that  in  his  principal  work  he  is  con- 
tinually striving  to  hold  up  the  personality  of  the  actors  clearly  to 
Tiew,  even  when  there  is  the  very  smallest  evidence  of  that  person- 
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ality  to  go  upon.    In  judging  personalities,  too,  he  never  lets  lumself 
be  carried  away  by  any  fascinations  of  tbe  paradoxical  ultra-literary 
sort.     He  Has  perfectly  well  exposed  the  oddities  of  Nero's  character, 
but  those  oddities  have  not  inclined  him  to  be  lenient  to  the  impla- 
cable, beautiful  tyrant.    If  he  is  disposed  to  let  Nero  off  at  all  gently, 
it  is  not  because  of  his  grandiose  fancies,  his  unquiet  searching  after 
some  new  and  infinite  form  of  evil,  but  because  Poppeea  and  Acte 
were  to  all  appearance  really  attached  to  him.     In  this  point  even 
Nero  falls  back  into  the  plane  of  the  things  that  seem  to  M.  Kenan 
lovely  and  of  good  report.     Indeed  the  last  words  fairly  enough 
describe  the  character  of  his  general  predilections.     The  affections  of 
all  kinds — though  M.  Renan  has  an  odd  craze  that  family  affection 
is  an  "  ^go'isme  k  plusieurs  "  very  liable  to  abuse — are  the  coefficients 
of  human  character  which  he  likes  best  to  deal  with.     In  matter  of 
natural  beauty  he  inclines  in  the  same  way  to  the  idyllic  and  pastoral. 
Even  in  such  points  as  his  views  on  education  and  science,  the  same 
solicitude  for  the  presence  of  a  human  interest  of  the  softer  sort 
manifests  itself.     He  is   exceedingly  anxious  that  France  should 
devote  herself  more  than  has  hitherto   been  the   case  to  ^'hantes 
Etudes."    But  the  hautes  Etudes  which  attract  him  are  not  mathe- 
matics or  abstract  philosophy,  but  comparative  philology,  critical 
history,  the  study  of  religion,  all  of  them  more  or  less  intimately 
connected  with  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  daily  life  and  daily  wants  of 
the  endless  generations  behind  us.     Whatever  is  abstract,  bloodless, 
and  dry,  repels  him.     Despite  the  Lettre  d  M,  Berthelot  and  some 
other  things,  I  should  doubt  whether  he  has  much  genuine  affection 
for  what    is    commonly   called    natural  science.     The    touch  of 
materialism,  and  of  inhumanity  which  often  accompanies  the  pursuit 
of  such  science,  must  necessarily  revolt  him.    Thus  in  every  irav 
such  force  as  M.  Renan  can  exert  is  a  force  in  the  direction  of 
spiritualism,  morality,  peaceable  flows  of  soul.     It  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  square  his  apparent  views  and  desires  with  any  aocortte 
estimate  of  the  history  of  the  past,  or  the  probabilities  of  the  fbtoie. 
The  pleasant  cloudy  Utopias  which  he  describes,  in  which  great  Pas 
seems  to  be  alive  again,  and  everybody  contributes  to  the  foundatioo 
and  confirmation  of  the  kingdom  of  God  by  inoffensive  conduct,  pui« 
morality,  the  absence  of  uncomfortable  striving  and  ^nXeove^loj  ainl 
the  cultivation  of  comparative  philology  and  the  domestic  affections, 
seem  occasionally  to  be  situated  in  a  land  that  is  very  far  off.    Itha^ 
indeed  been  observed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  elders  that  the  rainbow 
rarely  touches  the  ground  quite  close  to  the  spectator's  feet,  and  that 
St.  Brandan's  Isle,  and  other  regions  of  the  blest,  have  a  knack  of 
fleeing  before  the  seeker. 

Nevertheless   it  is   impossible   to   assign   any   but   a  beneficial 
tendency  to  an  influence  of  this  kind  at  such  a  time  as  the  preaent 
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M.  Benan  represents  in  French  literature  the  tradition  which  his 
countryman  Chateaubriand  founded,  or  borrowed  from  Boussean^ 
nearlj  a  century  ago,  and  which  was  continued  to  our  own  days  by 
George  Sand — ^the  tendency,  that  is  to  say,  to  rely  upon  and  appeal 
to  the  emotions  rather  than  the  intellect,  to  dress  up  amiable 
thoughts  in  gorgeous  or  elegant  language,  to  philosophise,  if  pos* 
sible,  aveu  fiaKoucla^,  and  to  cultivate  the  beautiful  with  such  regard 
to  evreKeia  as  may  be.  His  taste  is  as  much  better  than  Chateau- 
briand's as  his  character,  though  his  imaginative  power  is  consider- 
ably less ;  and  he  rarely  lapses  into  the  merely  tawdry  or  the  merely 
sentimentaL  His  philosophy  is  a  good  deal  saner  and  less  windy 
than  Oeorge  Sand's  (though,  as  we  have  seen,  he  too  has  a  slight 
weakness  for  apocalypses),  and  he  has  a  good  deal  more  of  the 
pnu^tical  spirit  than  the  Ch&telaine  of  Nohant.  Neither  of  his  fore- 
ronners  was  a  very  distinguished  practitioner  of  purely  literary 
criticism,  nor  is  M.  Benan.  His  opinions  on  certain  points  are  too 
definitely  and  obtrusively  present  with  him  for  that,  and  he  does 
not  attain  to  the  absolute  catholicity  which  is  the  first  requisite 
of  the  literary  critic.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  this  direction  he 
could  even  get  as  far  as  the  paradox  of  Thackeray — ''I  suppose 
there  is  no  person  who  reads  but  must  admire  ....  and  I  say  that, 
great  as  he  is,  we  should  hoot  him."  The  desire  to  hoot  would  get 
the  better  even  of  the  preliminary  admiration  in  M.  Benan's  case. 
But  if  his  value  as  a  critic  of  literature  be  unequal,  it  is  still  con- 
^derable.  His  remarks  on  the  classical  French  literature  of  the 
seventeenth  century  are  unquestionably  the  best  ever  made  by  a 
Frenchman,  bemg  equally  distant  from  the  silly  parrot-cry  of  admira- 
tion which  is  now  raised  more  loudly  than  ever  by  the  neo-classic 
school  in  France,  and  &om  the  exaggerated  depreciation  of  the 
ramafUique  a  ious  crim.  Yet  his  real  value  is  not  that  of  a  critic  of 
letters  so  much  as  that  of  a  critic  of  life.  In  face  of  what,  with  a 
fine  confusion  of  lang^uage,  are  sometimes  called  the  positive  and 
sometimes  the  negative  tendencies  of  the  day,  tendencies  which  in 
any  case  make  for  a  certain  hardness  of  moral  texture,  the  presence 
of  an  authority  of  this  kind,  taking  up  his  parable  and  preaching 
charity,  mutual  good- will,  the  admiration  of  harmless  things,  and 
the  cultivation  of  blameless  feelings,  ought  to  be  counted  as  on  the 
whole  a  healthy  influence.  It  is  the  business  no  doubt  of  the 
avowedly  religious  person  to  perform  this  same  function,  and  to  a 
?reat  extent  he  does  perform  it,  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not 
Hgree  with  him  he  suffers  from  the  reciprocal  conjugation  of  the 
tustoiical  verb  je  suis  suspect,  tu  ch  suspect,  &e.  The  extremer 
political  reformer  is  very  much  more  occupied  in  furthering  his 
views  at  any  cost,  than  in  taking  measures  to  prevent  his  own 
nuinners  or  anybody  else's  from  becoming  fierce.     Ordinary  poli- 
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ticians  and  ordinary  men  of  business  have  sometliing  else  to  do,  and 
are  naturally  inclined  to  look  upon  the  function  as  by  no  means  a 
practical  one.  The  quaint  sentence  of  surprised  contempt  which 
M.  Benan  in  his  essay  on  Channing  devotes  to  the  temperance 
movement,  points  out  excellently  the  gulf  between  the  philanthropist 
of  the  professional  kind  and  his  own  larger,  if  vaguer,  philanthropy. 
To  say  anything  about  men  of  science  is  as  dangerous  in  these  days  as 
it  once  was  to  say  anything  about  bishops,  but  it  may  at  least  be 
hinted  that  the  cultivation  of  the  softer  feelings  has  not  hitherto 
received  any  very  active  assistance  from  them.  Last  of  all  comes 
the  class  of  professed  devotees  of  literature  and  art ;  among  whom, 
^fter  a  manner,  M.  Renan  himself  must  be  classed.  Their  attitude 
towards  such  a  propaganda  as  his  is  perhaps  not  less  unfavourable 
than  that  of  other  classes.  They  have,  as  was  hinted  at  the  beginniDg, 
a  natural  horror  of  anything  like  "  gush,'*  and  they  have  had  so 
much  trouble  to  keep  their  own  studies  clear  of  the  question  of  moral 
tendency  and  influence,  that  they  are  apt  to  look  on  that  qnestion 
with  disfavour.  Hence  sentiment,  as  distinguished  from  passion  od 
one  side,  business  on  another,  and  devotion  on  a  third,  has  not 
recently  had  a  good  time  of  it  in  the  world,  being  regarded  by  some 
as  a  mere  counterfeit  of  something  better ;  by  others,  as  unpractical 
and  womanish ;  by  others,  again,  as  leading  to  absurdities  and  slips 
of  taste  which  should,  above  all  things,  be  avoided.  It  is  in  the  gap 
thus  formed  that  M.  Kenan  has  with  sufficient  courage  taken  his 
stand.  His  gospel  may  certainly  be  said  to  be  a  vague  gospel,  and  the 
enemy  may  contend  that  Morgane  la  F^e  is  architect  and  clerk  of  the 
works  at  the  buildings  which  he  so  industriously  edifies  with  gracefol 
words  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  vast  quantity  of  solid  learning; 
but  of  his  literary  skill  there  can  be  no  question,  and  scarcely  less  of 
the  admirable  character  of  his  intentions  in  the  use  to  which  he 
puts  it. 

The  concluding  volume  of  his  work — to  judge  not  merely  from 
the  samples  of  it  given  recently  in  his  lectures,  but  from  general 
probability — should  be  a  fitting  close  to  the  whole,  and  moreover 
one  of  its  most  interesting  parts.  In  Marcus  AureUus  M.  Benan  has 
found  an  example  of  one  of  those  fortunate  persons  whom,  as  he 
himself  said  in  a  juvenUe  work  thirty  years  ago,  "  la  tempite » 
laiss^s  au  milieu  du  grand  oc^an  pacifique,  mer  sans  vagues  et  esss 
rivages,  oA  Ton  n'a  d'autre  ^toile  que  la  raison,  ni  d'autre  boussole  qne 
son  ccBur."  Marcus  has  not  exactly  produced  this  effect  upon  all 
his  readers,  but  it  will  be  all  the  more  interesting  to  see  in  what 
manner  (though,  in  truth,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  foresee  it)  he 
has  produced  the  effect  on  M.  Benan.  In  the  same  volume  may 
probably  be  expected  a  development  of  the  eloquent  projects  of 
regeneration  in  which  M.  Benan  has  more  than  once  hinted  that  the 
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Church  of  Rome  might,  if  she  would  consider  the  things  that  belong 
onto  her  peace,  be  called  upon  to  bear  a  part.  The  practical  side  of 
this  falls  out  of  my  plan,  but  it  is  certainly  not  unreasonable  to 
anticipate  that  it  will  give  us  a  very  satisfactory  volume  from  the 
literary  and  philosophical  point  of  view.  From  the  former  M. 
Renan  has  enriched  the  world  with  a  great  deal  of  excellent  work 
free  from  the  stiffness  and  aridity  which  too  often  characterise  the 
work  of  learned  writers,  possessed  of  a  singular  and  somewhat 
feminine  charm  of  suppleness,  softness,  and  colour,  but  seldom 
deserving  the  unfavourable  epithets  of  effeminacy,  flaccidity,  or 
tawdriness.  From  the  latter  he  has  supplied  a  distinct  want  in 
the  thought  of  the  time  by  advocating  charity  in  the  full  Pauline 
sense  against  egotism,  morality  against  mere  aestheticism  or  mere 
intellectualism,  attention  to  the  spiritual  as  contrasted  with  the 
merely  material  interests  of  hunuinity.  I  happen  (were  this  of  the 
slightest  importance)  to  differ  horn  his  views  on  a  great  majority  of 
points,  from  the  life  of  Christ  to  the  advantages  of  living  in  common, 
and  from  Marcus  Aurelius  to  B^ranger.  It  has  been  all  the  greater 
pleasure  to  me  to  try  and  appreciate  his  literary  character  and  posi- 
tion, in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  only  spirit  allowable  for  the  critic. 

George  Saintsburt. 


too  often  either  neglected,  postponed,  or  run  throng 
hours  of  the  morning  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  mannt 
believe  that  the  principal  obstacle  to  plans  for  a  certa 
tion  is  the  Irish  difficulty  and  tho  state  of  things  i 
which  renders  any  sort  of  Home  Rule  there  open  to  r 

On  gent-nd  grounds,  howoTer,  tho  question  oi 
congestion  to  which  Parliament  is  liable,  and  tra 
portion  of  the  business  to  local  centres,  is  well  i 
sideration.  I  doubt  whether  tho  business  of  any 
con  be  well  carried  on,  if  it  is  too  much  centralize 
a  scale.  If  wo  look  back  into  history,  we  find  that  n 
ha^'c  generally  been  cither  small,  or  consisted  of  a  f< 
which  much  provincial  self-government  or  Home  Ru 
component  parts.  In  countries  such  as  France,  in  v 
been  too  much  centralization,  great  difficulties  have  a 
belief  is  that  the  true  significance  of  Irish  persists 
will  not  say  obstruction),  and  of  the  tendency  t< 
Parliament,  will  only  be  realised  under  a  Liben 
anxious  to  do  much  business,  but  really  able  to  d 
In  this  view,  then,  I  have  been  anxious  to  learn  so 
practical  working  of  various  forms  of  Home  Rult 
other  countries,  and  during  recent  autumn  tours  I  li 
tion  to  the  subject  both  in  America  and  in  Europe. 

By  Home  Rule  I  mean  a  system  under  which,  wl 
tories  and  populations  are  united  under  one  politi 
common  government,  that  union  is  not  carried  down 
hut  there  is  left  to  each  province  a  certain  power  < 
provincial  matters  through  its  own  representatives 
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f al  examples  of  a  system  which  combines  national  union  and  greatness, 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  self-rule  in  the  provinces.  After  all  it 
is  a  question  of  degree.  Every  one  admits  that  we  must  have  some 
Home  Hule  in  counties  and  towns,  communes  and  parishes,  or  unions. 
I  want  to  know  whether  that  system  could  be  extended  to  wider 
areas  and  greater  functions,  so  as  to  relieve  Parliament  of  some  of 
the  work  which  now  clogs  it,  and  whether  in  that  way  we  might 
possibly  obviate  the  difficulty  which  now  looms  in  the  path  of  Liberal 
progress. 

In  the  examples  of  a  Home  Rule  system  into  which  I  have 
inquired,  the  army,  navy,  currency,  post-office,  and  foreign  relations 
are  retained  by  the  central  authority.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
taxation  and  finance,  using  those  terms  in  their  ordinary  English 
acceptation.  At  first  sight  this  may  appear  inconsLstent  with  any 
considerable  degree  of  local  liberty,  so  much  is  involved  in  the  power 
of  the  purse;  but  in  practice  it  is  surprising  how  much  legislative 
freedom  is  possible,  notwithstanding  the  retervation  of  finance.  Of 
course  there  must  be  rates  for  local  purposes,  but  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole,  of  what  we  call  taxes  in  England,  as  distinguished  from 
rates,  is  reserved  for  common  purposes.  By  the  constitution  of 
Austria  (not  Austro-Hungary),  taxation  and  finance  are  reserved  to 
the  central  authorities  at  Vienna.  Practically,  it  is  very  nearly  the 
same  in  the  United  States.  By  the  constitution  all  customs  duties 
belong  to  the  federal  power,  and  no  State  can  levy  any  customs  or 
transit  duties  whatever.  The  federal  authority  is  also  empowered  to 
levy  internal  exdse  duties,  and  has  so  completely  absorbed  that  form 
of  taxation  (taking  to  itself  all  the  duties  on  alcoholic  liquors  and 
tobacco,  patent  articles,  and  the  like),  that  scarcely  anything  of  the 
kind  is  levied  by  the  individual  States.  The  federal  power  may,  and, 
under  the  necessity  of  the  Civil  War,  did  levy  an  income  tax.  The 
several  States  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  their  purposes  almost 
entirely  by  rates,  with  the  addition  of  some  small  direct  taxes  for 
qiedal  purposes,  e.g.  a  poll-tax  devoted  to  education.  In  our  own 
country  it  was  much  the  same  a  generation  or  two  ago.  There  is 
little  in  our  Imperial  budget  which  is  not  equally  in  that  of  the 
Tnited  States,  except  recent  transfers  of  charge  or  modem  exten* 
sons,  such  as  the  cost  of  jails  and  part  of  that  of  police,  education, 
and  local  justice. 

Broadly,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  under  any  Home  Bule  system 
such  as  I  have  pointed  at,  the  imposition  and  expenditure  of  taxes 
are  reserved  to  the  central  authority,  leaving  the  local  administration 
to  be  defrayed  by  rates. 

I  have  moitioned  the  features  common  to  all  the  federal  systems; 
but  when  we  go  farther  we  find  a  wide  difference  in  this,  that  in 
some  cases  the  different  provinces  ar^  in  fact  different  States,  each  of 
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which  has  its  own  system  of  municipal  law,  with  which  its  own  legis- 
lature can  fully  deal;  while  in  others  they  are  all  parts  of  one  State 
and  goyemed  by  common  codes  enacted  by  the  central  legislature, 
and  the  proyincial  assemblies  are  confined  to  minor  matters  beyond 
the  scope  of  these  general  laws.  The  United  States  is  the  best 
example  of  the  former  system.  There,  as  is  well  known,  the  separate 
State  Legislatures  have  almost  unlimited  power  in  all  domestic 
matters,  and  there  is  very  great  variety  in  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  the  difierent  States.  Not  only  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
laws,  but,  for  instance,  the  law  of  marriage  and  the  laws  affecting 
railways  and  such  public  enterprises,  vary  from  State  to  State. 

The  most  modern  example  of  a  deliberately  framed  Home  Bole 
system  is  that  of  Austria.  It  comes  under  the  second  class,  in  wbicl 
the  most  important  laws  are  common  to  the  whole  country.  I  liaye 
often  wondered  that  more  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  it.  I  do 
not  now  speak  of  the  dual  arrangement  between  Austria  and 
Hungary,  of  which  we  so  constantly  hear ;  that  is  so  unworkable 
and  unsatisfactory  as  to  lie  beyond  the  region  of  our  practical 
politics.  When  we  look  for  experience  to  guide  us,  it  might  serve  as 
a  warning  to  any  who  propose  plans  for  a  federal  union  between  this 
country  and  Canada  or  other  of  our  distant  colonies ;  but  it  could 
be  no  aid  to  us  in  seeking  for  an  efficient  system.  Far  rather  let 
Ireland  go  free,  than  attempt  to  unite  it  to  England  by  such  bonds  as 
those  which  bind  Austria  and  Hungary. 

Within  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  there  is  one  example  of  a  Home 
Bule  province,  that  is  Croatia-cum-Slavonia.  There  was  more  of  this 
kind  of  thing  in  Hungary  formerly — both  Transylvania  and  the 
Servian  Banat  (it  was  chiefly  Servian)  had  large  local  privileges; 
but  the  Magyars  have  now  triumphed  over  and  suppressed  all  that) 
and  there  only  remain  Croatia  and  the  Croatian  military  frontier. 
Since  the  abolition  of  the  military  system,  the  regime  of  that  frontier 
has  been  so  little  settled  that  it  would  be  useless  to  say  anything 
about  it  here.     Croatia  (cum  Slavonia)  has  a  very  large  autonomj, 
having  its  own  legislature,  and  its  own  administration  and  langoage, 
and  utterly  hating  and  repudiating  everything  Hungarian.    The 
revenue  is  collected  for  common  purposes,  and  a  certain  proportion  of 
it  is  allowed  to  the  Croatians  for  their  internal  expenses.   They  send 
a  certain  number  of  delegates  to  the  Hungarian  Parliament ;  but  in 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  they  are,  as  the  only  Home  Bale 
province,  these  delegates,  few  in  number,  have  no  very  potent  voice 
in  Hungarian  affairs.     I  have  not  heard  that  they  have  developed 
any  policy  of  obstruction.     The  fact  is,  however,  that  there  is  w 
much  political  antagonism  between  Croat  and  Magyar,  and  the 
questions  between  them  are  so  little  settled,  that  for  our  present 
purposes  I  need  hardly  say  more  of  this  example  of  Home  Bole 
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pt  that,  as  regards  the  provincial  administration  of  Croatia,  it 
s  to  work  tolerably  well. 

et  us  come,  then,  to  the  system    exhibited  by   the   seventeen 
inces  of  Austria,  as  distinguished  from  Austro-Hungary.      That 
-^m  was,  perhaps,  in  some  degree  founded  on  the  reformed  institu- 
«  of  Joseph  II.,  but  in  its  modern  form  it  was  published  afresh 
brand-new  scientifically  elaborated  constitution.     Hence  it  is 
lit^l^  varied  according  to  local  traditions,  but  is,  for  the  most  part,  a 
^*orm  system  applied  equally  to  each  of  the  provinces,  be  they 

or  great.     I  will  try  to  explain  what  that  system  is. 
:f  the  so-called  seventeen  provinces,  the  town  of  Trieste,  and  the 
adj  ^i*.45ent  districts  of  Istria,  Goritz,  and  Gradisca,  are  small  and  partly 
an.     Beyond  these  there  are  thirteen  real  provinces,  which  vary 
in  size  and  population.    The  largest  are  Gallicia  (or  Austrian 
Pol.^fc.nd),  with  six  million,   and   Bohemia,    with  upwards    of   five 
miHion  inhabitants — say,  each  about  equal  to  Ireland.     Then  come 
I^'^ver  Austria  (including  Vienna)  and  Moravia,  with  a  little  over 
two     millions  each ;  Upper  Austria,  Styria,  and  the  Tyrol,  which 
o*^"^  each  from  three-quarters  of  a  million  to  one  and  a  quarter 
'^"iion  of  people ;   Carinthia,  Carniola,  Austrian  Silesia,  Dalmatia, 
•'ii     Bukovina,  which  average  about  half  a  million  each  ;  and,  finally, 
^^      mountain  territory  of  Salzburg,  which  has  but  154,000  inha- 
"i^^^xits.     Thus  it  may  be  said  that,  the  minor  districts  apart,  the 
•^^^-^SJ'toian  provinces  vary  from  considerable  countries  to  something 
*ik^    one  of  the  larger  and  more  populous  English  counties. 

C^:£  these  provinces,  the  two  Austrias,  Salzburg,  and  most  of  the 

•'v-^-'ol,  with  a  population  approaching  four  millions,  are  properly 

^^^^aan  countries.     Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carniola  (which  together 

^*  *^«  a  population  of  about  two  millions),  are  divided  between  the 

^^^^nans  and  the  South  Slavs,  called  Slovenes — in  Carniola,  in  par- 

r,  the  Slovenes  preponderate  ;  but  I  gather  that  these  Slovenes, 

g  come  under  German  rule  in  early  times  before  ethnological 

*^^^ice  was  much  developed,  and  having  looked  to  the  Germans  for 

ion  against  heathen  Magyars  and  Mahommedan  Turks,  have 

to  occupy  something  of  the  position  that  the  Welsh  do  in 

"^^^S'land,  and  are,  in  fact,  in  sympathy  with  the  Germans,  and 

P^'^^ty  free  from  separatist  notions.     I'he  Dalmatians,  or  Morlachs, 

*8^in,  are  an  allied  South-Slav  race  who  were  very  much  subjected 

^  ^^e  Italians  during  Venetian  rule  (down  to  the  end  of  the  last 

^**^tury),  and  whose  position  has  been  much  improved  under  the 

"^^^^trians. 

-Qohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austrian  Silesia,  which  in  ancient  times 
^^^^Hed  one  Slav  State,  and  the  united  population  of  which  is  now 
^^t'ly  eight  millions,  comprise  a  majority  of  Czechs,  &c.,  variously 
^^^iniated  at  from  two-thirds  to  three- fifths  of  the  whole,  and  a  large 
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minoiity,  from  one-tlurd  to  two-fifths,  of  Germans.  The  Germaitt, 
however,  seem,  in  proportion  to  their  numberSy  to  be  Buperior  in 
wealth  and  position,  being  prominent  in  the  towns — and  in  Bohemia, 
Germans  (many  of  whom  are  engaged  in  manufEU^turing  induBtriee) 
occupy  in  force  the  mountain  girdle  by  which  the  country  is  sur- 
rounded. At  one  time  the  North  Slavs  also  seemed  to  be  tending  to 
such  a  position  as  that  of  the  Welsh ;  many  of  the  upper  classes 
were  becoming  Germanised,  and  German  hmguage  and  literature 
became  more  and  more  prominent  among  them.  It  is  only  in  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years  that  the  Czech  nationality  has  again  began 
thoroughly  to  assert  itself. 

Of  the  Ghdlician  population,  something  less  than  half  are  Pdes, 
who  have  long  been  the  ruling  race  ;  and  something  more  than  half 
(mostly  peasants)  are  Kutheniaus,  or  little  Bussians,  long  subject  to 
the  Poles.  In  Bukovina,  the  principal  race  is  Bouman  or  Moldavian, 
the  province  having  formerly  been  part  of  Moldavia,  which  it  adjoins. 

In  the  whole  of  Austria  (excluding  Hungary)  there  are  thus  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  eight  millions  of  Germans,  about  eleven  millicffis 
of  Czechs,  Poles,  and  Kuthenians,  about  two  millions  of  the  Soutli- 
Slav  races,  some  half  a  million  of  Italians  (along  the  border  of 
the  Adriatic),  and  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Bomnans.  In  tlm 
statement  the  Jews  and  gypsies  are  ranked  among  the  races  with 
whom  they  live;  but  the  Jews  are  very  numerous,  especially  in 
Gallicia. 

Each  province  has  a  local  diet,  consisting  of  a  single  house  elected 
in  East-European  fashion  by  the  colleges  of  each  district — so  many 
to  represent  the  larger  proprietors  (paying  more  than  a  certain  tax), 
so  many  the  peasants,  and  so  many  the  towns,  trade  guilds,  &c.  In 
addition  to  the  elected  members,  certain  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  sit 
ex  officio  in  these  diets.  There  is  not  a  responsible  provincial 
ministry ;  the  chief  functionaries  of  the  province  are  the  nominees  of 
the  Crown.  But  as  the  diet  meets  only  once  a  year,  it  elects  from 
among  its  members  a  commission  which  sits  in  permanence,  repre- 
sents provincial  interests,  and  superintends  large  classes  of  provincial 
affairs — ^holding,  in  fact,  very  much  the  position  of  an  enlarged 
county  board,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  our  various  authorities  are 
concentrated.  The  provincial  diets  have  much  more  than  this — ^thej 
have  very  considerable  legislative  powers.  I  have  found  it  extremdy 
difficult  to  get  a  definition  of  these  powers,  because  the  law  does 
not  define  them  otherwise  than  negatively — that  is  to  say,  certain 
powers  are  reserved  for  the  central  parliament — ^the  Austrian 
Beiohsrath — and  the  rest  is  left  to  the  provincial  diets  in  general 
terms. 

The  subjects  so  reserved  are  as  follows : — 

1.  The  national  territory,  questions  of  citixenslup  and  natoralin* 
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tioiiy  passports  and  foreign  police,  treaties  of  commerce ;  also  ques- 
tions regarding  the  relations,  inter  se,  of  the  several  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

2.  Laws  relating  to  the  army  and  navy. 

3.  The  national  finances — and  particularly  customs  duties  and 
other  taxes,  and  national  loans ;  also  all  questions  regarding  money, 
whether  specie  or  notes. 

4.  The  privileges  of  the  Credit  Banks,  and  all  questions  relating  to 
trade,  weights  and  measures,  and  to  patents. 

5.  The  laws  relating  to  posts,  telegraphs,  railways,  shipping,  and 
other  means  of  communication. 

6.  Laws  relating  to  the  medical  profession,  to  quarantine,  and  to 
protection  against  cattle  plague. 

7.  Laws  relating  to  the  press,  to  public  meetings,  and  to  political 
and  trades'  unions. 

8.  Certain  special  laws  laying  down  fixed  principles  in  regard  to 
education  in  schools  (e.g.  a  conscience  clause  with  respect  to  religious 
teaching),  and  settling  the  organization  of  the  universities  and  higher 
schools. 

9.  The  management  of  certain  reserved  Crown  lands. 

10.  The  Criminal,  Civil,  Commercial,  and  Agrarian  Codes  forming 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  empire  ;  the  laws  of  inheritance  are  in- 
cluded in  these. 

11.  The  organization  and  procedure  of  the  chief  courts  administer- 
ing that  fundamental  law. 

The  provincial  diets  are  authorised  to  legislate  for  their  respective 
provinces  on  all  matters  not  comprised  in  these  specially  reserved 
subjects,  and  not  included  in  the  general  codes. 

The  following  subjects  are  specially  mentioned  as  within  the 
cognisance  of  these  diets  : — 

Agricultural  questions  not  settled  by  the  fundamental  law  enfran- 
chising the  peasants. 

Provincial  lands  and  public  buildings. 

Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions. 

School  and  church  matters,  so  long  as  the  general  principles  laid 
down  for  education,  and  the  special  laws  regarding  churches,  are  not 
infringed. 

.  The  regulation  and  superintendence  of  the  local  commxmes,  and  the 
organization  of  municipalities. 

The  raising  of  money  for  provincial  and  local  purposes  in  the  form 
of  a  percentage  to  be  added  to  the  existing  direct  taxes. 

The  general  law  prescribing  principles  in  regard  to  primary  educa- 
tion seems  to  be  pretty  stringent,  and  higher  education  is  entirely 
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reserved  by  the  central  authority.  But  still  the  provincial  powers 
over  primary  schools  are  large,  including  all  such  questions  as  the 
salaries  of  schoolmasters  and  the  details  of  school  management. 

The  following  were  mentioned  to  me  as  examples  of  the  kind  of 
subjects  with  which  the  provincial  diets  can  deal  under  their 
general  powers : — 

Ghune  and  fisherv  laws. 

Police  and  sanitary  laws  and  regulations. 

The  local  and  minor  administration  of  justice. 

Roads  and  public  improvements. 

And  all  that  we  should  call  private  bill  legislation. 

All  provincial  laws  require  the  assent  of  the  Emperor.  In  a  country 
where  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  still  so  great,  this  is  a  good  deal 
more  than  a  mere  form. 

Besides  making  laws  within  their  competence,  the  diets  have  the 
privilege  of  making  presentments  regarding  laws  of  a  general 
character ;  and  in  that  view  they  may  discuss  and  express  an  opinion 
regarding  either  the  working  of  the  existing  laws  or  the  need  for 
new  laws. 

In  their  administrative  capacity,  the  diets,  or  the  commissions  to 
which  their  power  is  delegated,  superintend  the  management  of 
roads,  bridges,  and  public  buildings ;  the  assessment  and  collection  of 
the  imperial  direct  taxes ;  the  working  of  the  scheme  for  the  enfran- 
chisement of  peasant  properties  by  the  pa3rment  of  the  value  in 
instalments ;  the  verification  of  elections ;  the  appointment  to  many 
provincial  offices,  and  the  right  of  admission  to  public  establish- 
ments and  foundations ;  and  the  working  of  the  communal  adminis- 
trations. 

While  the  legal  power  and  system  in  all  the  different  provinces  are 
nearly  identical,  in  one,  viz.  Gallicia,  considerable  additional  indul- 
gences have  been  accorded  in  practice.  The  Polish  language  is  there 
recognised  as  the  general  official  language,  consequently  almost  all 
the  officials  are  Poles ;  and,  in  regard  to  higher  education  and  some 
other  matters,  they  are  allowed  to  localise  and  Polonize  more  than 
the  other  provinces.  This  is  carried  so  far  as  to  amount  to  what  the 
centralizing  party  are  inclined  to  designate  as  ''  connivance."  The 
result  certainly  seems  to  have  been  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Poles 
to  a  very  great  degree. 

All  that  I  could  gather  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Austrian 
provincial  system  was  favourable  to  it,  except  as  regards  Bohemia. 
There  was  at  any  rate  much  negative  testimony  in  its  favour  in  the 
absence  of  any  serious  difficulties ;  and  as  respects  the  theory  of  the 
matter  and  the  principles  involved,  there  was  this  farther  favourable 
evidence,  that  among  politicians  both  sides  equally  object:  the 
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centndizers,  called  Liberals,  say  that  too  mucli  autonomy  is  given  to 
the  provinces;  and  the  decentralizers,  called  Conservatives,  say  that 
they  have  too  little.  The  former  say,  for  instance,  that  it  is  all  very 
▼ell  to  gratify  the  Poles  and  secure  their  votes  in  the  Reichsrath,  but 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  subject  to  them  the  Ruthenians,  who  outnumber 
them.  Yet  I  did  not  learn  that  the  Ruthenians  are  very  active 
complainants.  Then  it  is  said  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  German 
popolation  of  Camiola,  and  provinces  similarly  situated,  be  controlled 
by  Slovene  peasants,  as  they  might  be  if  too  much  self-government 
were  granted ;  and  that  the  educated  and  thriving  Germans  of 
Bohemia  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  Czech  majority.  Naturally 
mo6t  of  these  centralizers  are  Germans,  who  think  themselves  most 
fitted  to  be  the  leading  race.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  natural 
disposition,  among  many  of  the  provinciab  who  are  not  affected  by 
German  nationality  or  proclivities,  to  desire  to  have  as  much 
autonomy  as  possible,  and  these  are  mostly  people  of  the  various 
Slav  races ;  but  the  clericals,  who  prevail  among  the  Germans  of 
Upper  Austria  and  the  Tyrol,  also  go  in  for  an  extension  of  provin- 
cial power.  The  clerics  think  that  they  might  then  get  education 
and  Church  property  more  completely  into  their  hands,  without  the 
trammels  now  imposed  on  them  by  the  general  Austrian  legislation. 

It  is  in  Bohemia,  however,  that  the  strongest  protest  against  the 
present  limitation  of  the  provincial  power  is  made  by  the  Czechs. 
They  have  the  example  of  Hungarian  rights  under  the  dual  system 
hefore  them ;  and,  remembering  that  Bohemia  was  originally  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom  just  as  much  as  Hungary  (though  latterly  more 
Germanized),  they  demand  that  the  Emperor  should  be  separately 
crowned  King  of  Bohemia,  as  he  is  crowned  King  of  Hungary,  and 
that  they  should  be  much  more  than  one  of  the  ordinary  Austrian 
provinces,  and  should  have  much  larger  powers  of  independent  legis- 
lation and  a  separate  responsible  ministry.  In  short,  they  would 
expand  the  dual  system  into  at  least  a  tripartite  one.  They  would 
be  content  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
American  Union.  They  point  to  (Jallicia,  and  say  their  adminis- 
tration should  be  at  least  as  much  localised  as  that  of  Gallicia, 
that  the  Czech  language  should  be  more  fully  recognised  for  official 
purposes,  higher  education  in  that  language  being  more  promoted  by  a 
Czech  university,  and  that  higher  office  should  be  more  completely 
reserved  for  local  people.  University  education  is  always  a  very 
burning  question  with  the  autonomists.  I  understand  that  in  these 
days  some  of  the  great  GFerman  families  settled  in  Bohemia  are 
inclined  to  join  the  party  of  autonomy,  e.g.  the  8chwartzenberg8. 
Prince  Schwartzenberg,  I  believe,  belongs  to  the  club  representing 
this  party  in  the  Chambers. 

As  is  well  known,  the  dissatisfied  Czech  deputies  have  protested 
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against  the  present  arrangements  by  staying  away,  and  altogether  ab- 
staining from  taking  any  part  in  the  legislation  to  which  they  object. 
I  do  not  know  how  far  Irish  members  might  find  that  plan  effectual 
in  bringing  us  to  reason ;  but  the  Czechs  have  not  found  it  sufficient 
— and,  now  that  they  have  better  hopes  from  a  more  GonservatiTe 
ministry,  they  have  returned  to  the  Chambers  with  a  protest  reserv- 
ing their  rights.  They  are  about  half  the  B6hemian  deputies,  and, 
with  their  fellows  from  Moravia,  number  about  fifty  in  the  Austrian 
Lower  House  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  members,  so  that  they  are  a 
yery  important  body,  who  may  turn  the  scale  on  many  a  question. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  Austrian  system  really  is  very 
successful  in  most  provinces,  and  might  be  so  throughout  the  empire, 
including  Bohemia,  if  the  fatal  mistake  had  not  been  made  of  giving, 
or  the  fatal  misfortune  had  not  been  incurred  of  being  obliged  after 
Sadowa  to  yield,  that  impossible  dual  system  to  the  Magyars.  If 
instead  of  enabling  them  to  rule  over  every  one  else,  a  Slovack-com- 
Ruthenian  province  had  been  established  in  the  north  of  Hungary,  a 
Bouman  (Wallach)  province  in  Transylvania,  a  Servian  province  in 
the  south,  and  perhaps  a  smaller  Saxon  province,  while  the  Magyars 
were  reduced  to  their  proper  limits  in  a  province  of  four  and  a  half 
to  five  millions  of  people,  with  rights  and  privileges  similar  to  those 
granted  to  Gallicia,  then  the  Bohemians  would  not  have  had  the  occa- 
sion'f  or  jealousy  and  reclamations  which  they  now  have,  and  a  modui 
Vivendi  between  the  Czechs  and  Germans  might  have  been  fonnd. 
But  this  would  lead  me  into  questions  on  which  I  will  not  here  enter, 
and  I  do  not  pursue  that  subject  farther  at  present. 

I  have  elsewhere  ^  given  some  account  of  what  I  learned  of  the 
American  State  system,  and  have  expressed  a  very  favourable  view  of 
its  working  in  the  individual  States.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  in  these  days  of  easy  communication  and  free  migra- 
tion, the  very  great  difEerences  in  the  laws  of  the  different  States  give 
rise  to  considerable  inconvenience,  and  there  is  a  much-felt  want  of 
some  conmion  authority  empowered  to  legislate  regarding  railways 
and  such-like  things,  which  are  not  confined  to  one  State.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  I  cannot  suppose  that  we  should  be  willing  to  redivide  our 
islands  into  separate  sovereign  states  only  connected  by  federal  ties, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  United  States. 

Without  expressing  any  definite  opinion,  it  does,  however,  seem  to 
me  that  the  Austrian  system  is  well  worth  our  consideration.  It  i» 
not  beyond  the  rangd  of  possibility  that  some  day  some  such  limited 
decentralization  might  find  favour  among  us.  If  ever  there  is 
serious  question  of  Home  Bule,  it  must,  I  think,  be  something  ii^ 
that  shape. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  is  the  want  of  a  codification  of 

(1)   White  and  Black.    8to.    Chatto  and  Windns.     1879. 
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our    fundamental  laws.     In  other  parts  of  the  world,  where  countries 

hav^^  united  under  one  legislature  and  administration,  the  first  thing 

has    Tye&a  to  assimilate  and  codify  the  laws.     That  has  not  been  our 

pnic^tice.     It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  done  in  England  when  the 

Hep^rchy  was  reduced  to  one ;  it  never  was  done  at  all  as  between 

England  and  Scotland ;  and  Ireland  was  only  so  far  assimilated  as 

English  laws  were  extended  to  the  conquered  coimtry.     The  case  of 

Scotland  is  very  peculiar.    I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anywhere  else 

in  bbe  world  an  example  of  two  countries  wholly  joined  to  one  another, 

botlx    in  legislation  and  administration,  and  yet  retaining  entirely 

g6p>CLs*ate  laws  and  institutions.     The  extreme  inconvenience  of  this 

is  6Lstilj  apparent  in  Parliament,  for  even  when  it  is  desired  to  apply 

eiSL€^t\j  the  same  legislation  to  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  almost 

alw^Bi^js    necessary   to  pass  separate    acts,   one   for    each    country, 

be&sfcxise  the  legal  system  and  nomenclature  are  so  diflTerent.     If, 

tmder  this  state  of  things,  we  had  a  provincial  legislature  for  Scot- 

laad,  it  must  almost  necessarily  have  larger  powers  than  an  Austrian 

pro^vincial  diet.     Whether  the  laws  of  England  and  Scotland  could 

nov^  be  welded  into  one  may  be  questionable.  The  principal  difficulty 

would  probably  be  the  unwillingness  of  English  lawyers  to  adopt  the 

Soo-fcch  law  in  the  many  cases  in  which  it  is  generally  deemed  to  be 

•np^Tior.     At  any  rate  a  codification  of  English  and  Irish  law  would 

h®    xio  impossible   task,   and  that   would  much  facilitate   a   well- 

<^w^«idered  system'of  decentralization  in  minor  matters. 

Xrhe  question  of  codification  apart,  there  can,  I  think,  be  little 

doiiljt  that  Scotland  would  be  far  the   best  field  for  an  experi- 

^^^^^^x-t  in  this  direction.     Passions  are  not  there  inflamed;  there  is 

^^    Iftankering  after  political  separation.     It  would  be  mere  matter 

^    improved  facilities  for  business  and  mutual  convenience.     In 

*"J^^   case  a  Scotch   diet,  meeting  annually  at   Edinburgh,  would 

~I>OBe  of  those  peculiarly  Scotch   afiairs  which  might  be  placed 

^^liin  its  competence,  while  a  reduced  number  of  members  would 

lora^^  the  Scotch  delegation  to  represent  Scotland  in  the  general 

"^^^Kliament  of  the  empire.     The  only  inconvenience  would  be  that  if 

*"^    experiment  were  first  tried  as  regards  Scotland  only,  the  conse- 

^^^^t  reduction  in  the  number  of  Scotch  members  sent  to  London 

^^"^^d  deprive  Scotland  of  her  due  weight  in  imperial  afiairs.     She 

^^'^xld  thus  occupy  much  the  same  position  that  Croatia  now  does  in 

'^S^rd  to  Hungary.  But  then  there  would  not  be  the  same  antagonism 

^^    x^ace.     I  quite  accept  Mr.  Freeman's  assertion  that  the  Scotch  are 

^^Uy  North  English — in  fact,  the  real,  pure,  true  and   original 

"^Slish.     But  the  union  of  north  and  south  has  come  about   in 

*^t  a  way  as  to  save  the  amour  propre   of  the  lesser  people — 

5*^  now  we  have  no  objection  whatever  to   be  called  by  ethno- 

^&Uts   North  English,   only   maintaining  the  superiority   of  the 
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English  of  the  north  to  the  Saxons  of  the  south.  It  might  be,  then, 
that  the  Scotch  delegation  to  the  British  Parliament  would  make  up 
in  moral  force  for  smallness  of  numbers,  and  we  should  not 
complain. 

The  experiment,  however,  could  hardly  be  fully  tried  unless  it 
were  made  general ;  so  that  the  Parliament  of  the  empire  should 
consist  only  of  members  sent  for  imperial  work  firom  aU  its  divisionB 
equally,  and  all  local  affairs  should  be  relegated  to  provincial  assem- 
blies. Wales  would  make  one  very  good  province ;  agricultural 
South  England  might  make  another  ;  manufacturing  North  England 
another;  and  the  metropolis,  with  its  surroundings,  a  special 
province.  Possibly,  too,  there  might  be  an  East  Anglian  agricultural 
province,  and  a  special  mining  province  in  the  north. 

Ireland  would  still  be  the  difficulty.  I  confess  I  see  very  great 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  any  such  system  into  Ireland  as 
things  now  stand.  The  fact  is  that  Ireland  is  a  colony  which  we 
have  only  partly  colonised,  and  in  which  the  natives  have  neither 
been  exterminated  nor  thoroughly  assimilated ;  and  we  have  the  race 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  self-governing  institutions  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  other  colonies,  but  in  a  more  agg^vated  form.  In 
Canada  and  New  Zealand  the  colonists  far  outnumber  Frencb 
Canadians,  Hed  Indians,  Esquimaux,  and  Maories.  Ireland  is  in  a 
condition  more  analogous  to  one  of  the  South  African  colonies,  in 
which  only  British  authority  prevents  collision  between  a  colonifii 
minority  and  a  native  majority. 

After  all,  Ireland  is  geographically  more  separated  from  us  than 
is  France,  and  many  believe  that  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  the  British 
colonists  that  we  need  desire  to  retain  it.     If,  then,  at  great  cost  and 
sacrifice  we  do  so  for  their  benefit,  I  think  we  may  fairly  call  on  them 
to  make  some  such  sacrifices  in  regard  to  the  strictest  rights  of 
property,  as  may  be  necessary  to  render  Ireland  contented  and 
conservative.     There  is  only  one  heroic  means  of  effecting  that,  riz. 
to  give  the  people  rights  in  the  land.    After  travelling  through  many 
countries,  I  come  back  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  Ireland 
is  the  only  country  in  Europe  in  which  peasant  tenures  have  not 
been  enfranchised.     Unless  we  are  prepared  to  drive  the  whole 
people  across  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  have  to  do  this  in  the  end.    We 
must  do  it  by  means  somewhat  more  radical  than  those  which  Ur* 
Bright  proposes,  but  not  more  radical  than  those  adopted  by  con* 
servative  Austria.     The  Austrian  plan  has  been  to  deduct  one-fifth 
from  the  value  of  the  peasant  lands  in  consideration  of  securing  to 
the   proprietor   the  remaining  four-fifths  value  by  State   Bonds, 
besides  his  demesne  lands ;  and  the  peasants  pay  off  the  bonds  by 
instalments.     If  this  could  be  carried  out  as  successfully  as  it  has 
been  of  late  years  in  both  Austria  and  Boumania,  Ireland  might  yet 
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become  peaceful  and  conservative,  and  two  or  three  Irish  provinces 
miglit  have  the  same  amount  of  Home  Rule  as  Scotland  or  York- 
shire. 

Only  one  word  more  on  the  general  subject  of  Home  Rule  in 
these  islands.     It  seems  to  me  that  no  question  of  improved  county 
government,  in  the  sense  of  unifying  and  systematising  the  present 
local  institutions  and  giving  a  due  representation  to  the  ratepayers, 
has  any  real  bearing  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule  in  the  sense  in 
which  I  have  been  discussing  it.     To  improve  the  existing  county 
government  would  in  no  degree  relieve  the  overburdened  and  con- 
gested Parliament  unless  there  were  at  the  same  time  something 
mucli  beyond  that,  viz.  a  large  transfer  of  business  now  done  by 
Parliament  to  improved  local  bodies — unless,  in  fact,  those  bodies 
were  invested  with  very  considerable   legislative  powers  for   the 
^posal  of  minor  legislation  which  now  falls  on  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ittent.     I  think  no  one  would  propose  to  do  this  without  some  re- 
MTangement  and  consolidation  of  counties.     It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  such  functions  to  the  smaller  counties  as  they  now  stand.     It 
ffliglit  be  done  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  greater  counties,  but  the 
•Dialler  counties  must  be  consolidated  in  groups.     If  so,  that  would, 
Ml  tact,  be  coming  to  jirovinces  such  as  I  have  suggested,  smaller 
ones  it  may  be,  but  still  that  is  merely  a  question  of  degree.     We 
^Slit  take  for  our   example   the   smaller    and  medium  Austrian 
pK^vinces  rather  than  the  larger  ones.     But  still  we  must  come  to 
wnie  sort  of  provinces  rather  than  keep  all  existing  counties. 

A.  special  reason  for  making  the  provinces  or  groups  of  counties 
••large  as  conveniently  may  be  is,  that  while  one  great  object  of  the 
^i^ngement  would  be  to  get  rid  of  most  of  the  private  bill  legisla- 
^•^  now  thrown  on  Parliament,  experience  shows  that  it  is 
^■Jigerous  to  give  such  functions  to  very  small  and  local  bodies;  it 
*  "^ery  apt  to  lead  to  jobbing  at  the  instance  of  Plutocrats,  as  has 
^U  so  much  the  case  in  the  United  States. 

The  above  is  the  information  which  I  have  obtained,  and  the  ideas 
^  Home  Rule  and  decentralization  which  have  occurred  to  me  after 
•^e  wanderings.  I  feel  that  they  are  still  very  crude  and  un- 
^*8eeted,  but  the  whole  subject  is  one  which  has  so  far  been  little 
I  •Pproached  in  a  serious  spirit  in  these  islands,  and  I  have  thought 
*  that  even  very  rough  statements  of  facts  might  possibly  suggest 
**iieUiing  to  others  better  qualified  to  elaborate  plans  for  getting 
•^  our  difficulties. 

G.  Campbell 
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If  it  is  impossible,  as  M.  Benan  contends,  for  nations  to  combine 
contradictory  destinies,  it  must  be  at  least  equally  unreasonable  to 
expect  the  same  achievement  from  individuals;  and  yet,  more  or 
less  consciously,  we  are  under  a  standing  temptation  to  make  such 
a  claim,  in  proportion  as  any  character  before  us  seems  to  approach 
perfection  in  a  single  line.  We  want  the  Sister  of  Mercy  not  to 
forego  her  domestic  ties,  and  the  wife  or  daughter  to  find  room  for 
cosmopolitan  interests ;  we  want  a  life  of  action  to' leave  leisure  for  the 
utmost  refinements  of  feeling  to  pursue  their  hidden  growth ;  and 
our  unreasonableness,  if  such  it  be,  reaches  its  climax  in  the  case  of 
reformers  and  philanthropists,  whose  labours  strike  us  painfally  a» 
having  been  too  much  for  their  lives,  unless  they  succeed  throughout 
in  combining  a  sense  of  wholesome  human  delight  in  their  own 
activity  with  a  keenness  of  feeling  unblunted  by  familiarity  with 
the  recurring  occasions  of  unmixed  pain.  Alike  with  hero  or  herome, 
eminent  statesman  or  saintly  hospital  nurse,  we  are  dissatisfied  if 
two  independent  (not  to  say  contradictory)  ideals  are  not  approached 
with  equal  nearness  at  the  same  time,  if  our  admiration  finds  less 
food  in  the  private  character  and  personal  relations  than  in  the 
public,  so  to  speak,  professional  career  of  our  favourite. 

It  is  a  fair  question  whether  this  tendency  is  to  be  acquiesced  in 
as  natural  or  checked  as  unreasonable,  but  it  will  not  be  difficult 
for  the  reader  of  Sister  Dora's  Life^  to  postpone  the  ungracious 
doubt  until  an  answer  shapes  itself  which  may  even  perhaps  invohe 
a  modification  of  the  original  inquiry.  Every  one  who  knows  the 
Elack  Country,  and  especially  that  region  of  unredeemed  black- 
ness, roughness,  and  industrial  ungrace  of  which  Walsall  is  the 
thriving  centre,  knows  also  at  least  the  name  and  something  of  the 
legend  of  **  Sister  Dora."  Hundreds  of  thousands  knew  vaguely  that 
there  was  something  wonderful  about  the  sway  exercised  in  thii 
Black  Country  by  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman,  and  submitted 
to  alike  by  radical  mayors  and  evangelical  vicars,  by  the  surgeons 
of  the  hospital  in  which  she  nursed,  and  the  colliers  and  puddlm 
who  filled  its  beds.  But  it  was  not*  easy  for  strangers  to  lean  or 
understand  more  than  that  the  hospital  was  excellent  of  its  kind  and 
the  sister  in  charge  more  than  commonly  devoted  and  beloved.  All 
that  lay  behind  and  beyond  those  bare  and  simple  facts  has  sow 
been  unfolded  in  Miss  Lonsdale's  brief  biography,  and  henceforward 

(1)  Sisier  Dora.    A  Biography,     By  Margaret  Lontdale.     Tenth  edition.    Kcgn 
Paul  &  Ck>.     1880. 
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our  Dreams  of  Fair  Wamen  are  likely  to  be  haunted  with  the  figare 
of  this  modem,  Tery  human  saint  who  had  the  art  of  making  reli- 
gion as  romantic  and  life  as  picturesquely  interesting  as  in  the  days 
of  St.  Louis  or  St.  Theresa. 

The  portrait  prefixed  to  the  yolume  shows  us  a  strong,  intelligent, 
Teiy  pleasant,  but  somewhat  unfathomable  face,  and,  indeed,  part  of 
the  fiiacination  of  Dorothy  Pattison's  character  lay  in  the  unforeseen 
lights  and  shades  which  made  it  impossible  to  dispose  of  her  under 
any  representatiTO  heading.  We  must  go  back  to  the  ages  of  faith 
to  find  saints  of  so  mixed  a  temper,  and  when  &ith  is  ready-made 
legends  of  sanctity  have  an  easier  growth.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
human  and  feminine  human  nature  in  St.  Catherine  of  Siena ;  but 
though  she  might  modify,  she  had  not  got  to  create  by  her  career  the 
possibilities  of  her  ideal  life.  Sister  Dora  not  only  had  to  do  this, 
she  seems  to  have  done  it  without  self-consciousness  or  self-question- 
ing; and  this  adds  to  the  mystery  of  her  nature  for  some,  who  would 
haye  found  her  actions  inteUigible  enough  if  she  had  felt  the  need  or 
impulse  to  account  for  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Few  intense 
natures  have  indulged  so  little  in  verbal  expression,  and  this  not 
from  voluntary  self-denial  so  much  as  a  natural  instinct  of  reserve. 
Her  letters  are  short,  hurried,  almost  bald  in  their  exclusion  of  any 
hut  external  topics,  and  if  she  ever  kept  a  journal  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  contained  nothing  more  subjective  than  surgical  memoranda ; 
yet  we  are  never  tempted  to  imagine  that  the  inner  life  was  unevent- 
M  because  its  history  remained  unwritten ;  rather  the  visible  reaction 
of  sQent  feeling  was'  so  potent  as  to  be  itself  the  most  impressive 
lecord  of  those  hidden  facts  of  consciousness  which  tend  to  melt  into 
commonplace  as  they  are  translated  into  the  language  of  conmion 
experience. 

Dorothy  Pattison  was  the  daughter  of  a  Yorkshire  clergyman,  and 
horn  in  January,  1832.  After  a  delicate  childhood  she  became  re- 
markable for  physical  strength  and  energy,  as  well  as  for  the  buoyant 
spirits  which  made  her  the  domestic  "  Sunshine."  *'  But  it  was  not 
in  her  nature  to  be  passive  and  take  life  as  it  came  ;  she  was  always 
burning  to  exercise  her  physical  powers  in  some  vigorous  pursuit. 
'  •  .  .  Her  enthusiasm  and  spirit  of  adventure  were  roused  by  Miss 
Nightingale's  work  during  the  Crimean  war.  She  wanted  to  join 
the  hand  of  women  who  went  out  as  nurses,  and  implored  her  father 
to  let  her  go.  He  refused  "  (Miss  Lonsdale  adds  the  word  ^'wisely"),. 
'*  telling  her  that,  untrained  and  undisciplined  as  she  was,  she  would 
he  worse  than  useless,  adding  that  she  had  enough  to  employ  her  at 
home  if  she  would  only  think  so."  Then  followed  a  few  years  of 
suppressed  restlessness  and  apparent  quiet  at  home  till,  at  nine-and- 
twenty,  after  her  mother's  death,  she  obtained  leave  **  to  go  and  work 
(somewhere  at  something."     In  fact,  she  engaged  herself  as  village 
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schoolmistress  in  the  parish  of  Little  Woolston,  near  Bletchley,  and 
it  is  recorded  to  the  credit  of  her  pupils  and  employers  how  promptly 
they  discovered  themselves  to  be  entertaining  a  disguised  princess.  For 
three  years  she  worked  alone,  successfully  and  not  unhappily,  at  her 
school  and  village  nursing.  An  attack  of  pleurisy  interrupted  her 
work,  and  she  was  sent  to  recover  her  strength  at  Redcar,  near  the 
seat  of  a  sisterhood  which  she  had  formerly  wished  in  vain  to  join. 
''  In  the  autumn  of  1864  she  became  attached  to  the  Sisterhood  of 
the  Qood  Samaritans." 

This  sisterhood  had  a  year  before  undertaken  the  nursing  of  a 
small  so-called  Cottage  Hospital  at  Walsall,  and  after  two  or 
three  years  of  subordinate  work  in  different  places  Sister  Dora  was 
allowed  to  settle  permanently  in  sole  charge  of  this  much-needed  and 
growing  institution.  "  The  first  thing  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Walsall  distinctly  remember  about  Sister  Dora  is  that  in  1866  abe 
had  a  very  serious  illness,  brought  on  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and 

utter  disregard  of  her  health The  hospital  was  besieged  with 

inquiries,  and  many  whose  curiosity  only  had  been  excited  about  this 
*  Sister  Dora,'  now  heard  for  the  first  time  "  how  she  was  regarded  in 
the  back  slums  and  lowest  streets,  where  it  wa^s  her  custom  to  seek 
out  those  '^too  low  and  too  miserable  even  to  present  themselves  at  the 
hospital  for  the  relief  of  their  suffering."  After  this  she  is  not  lost 
sight  of  again.  Side  by  side  with  the  almost  fanatical  devotion  of  a 
religious  nursing  sister — after  a  day  in  the  hospital  she  would  spend 
the  night  in  the  town,  and  small-pox  patients  died  in  her  arms,  made 
happy  at  last  by  the  sister's  kiss — she  had  a  genius  for  scientific 
surgery,  especially  of  the  "  conservative  "  sort,  which  goes  far  to 
explain  the  boundless  faith  she  inspired.  Birmingham  surgeons  beld 
up  her  bandaging  as  a  model  to  their  students,  and  more  than  once 
limbs  condemned  by  the  doctors  were  saved  at  her  intercession.  Osce 
she  took  the  sole  responsibility  in  the  teeth  of  her  chiePs  warning  th&t 
she  would  have  the  young  man's  death  upon  her  conscience,  and  after 
watching  and  tending  the  mangled  arm  night  and  day  for  three  weeb 
both  life  and  limb  were  saved,  and  the  astonished  surgeon  "  brought 
the  rest  of  the  hospital  staff  to  show  them  what  might  be  done. ' 
One  moment  she  is  to  be  seen  rebuking  the  blasphemy  of  drunken 
navvies  in  a  third-class  railway-carriage  ;  at  her  fiery  remonstrance 
post  mortema  come  to  be  conducted  in  Walsall  with  reverentiil 
silence ;  and  if  some  prosperous  little  boy  plays  a  mischievous 
trick  upon  a  ragged  hydrocephalous  baby.  Sister  Dora  swoops  down 
from  an  upper  story  like  avenging  justice,  and  her  small  hands  deal 
smart  and  summary  correction  on  the  offender's  ears.  It  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  that  she  is  adored  by  all  her  patients,  from  the  man 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  "  Sister's  Arm,"  to  the  hapless  women 
who  steal  round  to  the  hospital  in  the  dusk  to  seek  her  help ;  bat  the 
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foil  measure  of  her  inflaence  was  hardly  seen  till  a  second  epidemic 
of  small-pox  threatened  the  town  of  WalsalL  A  special  hospital  had 
been  built  but  not  used  during  the  former  outbreak,  and  when  it  was 
opened  now  the  poor  refused  to  use  it ;  cases  were  hidden  from  the 
medical  officers,  and  there  seemed  no  means  of  arresting  the  con- 
tagion. Then  Sister  Dora  offered  to  leave  her  own  hospital  and 
nurse  the  small-pox  patients.  *'  The  authorities  knew  that  the  men- 
tion of  her  name  in  connection  with  the  Epidemic  Hospital  would 
be  enough  to  make  everybody  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
send  their  relations  to  be  nursed  there.  'Sister  is  going  to  the 
Epidemic  Hospital/  was  the  sentence  in  everybody's  mouth."  She 
went,  and  for  six  months  was  alone  with  her  patients,  two  helpless 
workhouse  servants,  and  an  old  soldier  given  to  weekly  drinking  bouts. 
Wken  people  refused  to  send  their  patients  to  the  hospital,  she  would 
go  in  the  ambulance,  and  announce  that  she  had  "come  to  fetch  So- 
and-so  ;  and  if  further  difficulty  was  made,  she  would  take  up  the 
man  or  woman  in  her  arms  as  easily  as  if  the  burden  had  been  a 
baby,  and  lift  it  into  her  omnibus.''  Only  a  few  weeks  after  her 
return  to  the  Cottage  Hospital  eleven  men  were  brought  in  scalded 
with  molten  metal  by  an  explosion  ;  nine  died,  and  some  conception 
of  the  physical  horrors  of  the  accident  may  be  formed  from  the  fact 
that  soon  afterwards  the  hospital  had  to  be  closed,  in  consequence  of 
the  hopeleasly  tainted  condition  of  the  ward  where  the  victims  of  the 
explosion  had  been  treated.  Temporary  premises  had  to  be  provided, 
and  meanwhile  Sister  Dora  threw  herscdf  into  the  work  of  a  parochial 
"mission."  At  midnight,  in  the  worst  slunu  of  Walsall,  the  clergy 
followed  her  into  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  saw  with  amazement  the 
lowest  ruffians  and  prostitutes  kneel  down  at  her  bidding  in  their 
own  haunts,  and,  after  listening  to  her  prayers,  follow  meekly  to  the 
mission  service.  She  knew  them  all  by  name,  and  all  had,  for 
themselves  or  another,  owed  something  to  her  care  and  skill.  A 
few  Utcs  were  mended  for  good,  but  the  lasting  results  seemed  small 
in  proportion  to  the  energy  spent  upon  them.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
such  an  influence  would  have  filled  convents  and  hermitages  with 
ci-devani  robbers  and  courtesans,  but  in  the  absence  of  such  easy 
refbges  against  the  rebound  to  unbroken  habits,  little  trace  of  the 
wonderful  personal  ascendency  then  exercised  remained  except  in  the 
niemories  of  witnesses.  But  the  unreasoning  classes  are  less  apt  to 
inrist  upon  tangible  utiUtarian  results;  to  the  WalsaU  popukoe 
Sister  Dora  was  none  the  less  adorable  because  of  the  imperfection  of 
her  worshippers ;  she  was  to  many  of  them  the  sole  embodiment  of 
poetry  and  religion,  harmless  mirth  and  womanly  beauty ;  and  it  is 
significant  of  the  purely  spiritual  character  and  force  of  her  influence, 
that  while  middle-class  admirers  proposed  (most  rightly)  to  honour 
her  memory  by  the  foundation  of  a  convalescent  hospital,  the  very 
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class  to  whom  such  a  hospital  would  be  of  use  do  not  care  so  much 
for  this,  and,  as  the  biographer  well  says,  **  it  is  worth  recording, 
that  amongst  all  the  proposed  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sister 
Dora,  the  working  members  of  the  population  most  desire  to  raise  a 
statue  in  her  honour."  A  railway  servant  expressed  the  general 
feeling  why :  *'  Nobody  knows  better  than  I  do  that  tee  shan't 
forget  her — ^no  danger  of  that ;  but  /  want  her  to  be  there,  so  that 
when  strangers  come  to  the  place  and  see  her  standing  up,  they 
shall  ask  us,  'Who's  that?'  and  then  we  shall  say,  *  Who*  9  that! 
Why,  that's  our  Sister  Dora/  " 

She  died  in  December,  1878,  of  cancer,  concealed  up  to  within  the 
last  few  weeks  even  from  the  nurses,  from  her  family  and  friends  till 
the  last.  In  September  she  was  in  London  attending  Mr.  Listeria 
operations,  and  studying  his  method  with  a  view  to  introducing  the 
same  treatment  at  Walsall.  '^  When  all  human  efforts  for  her  relief 
had  been  exhausted,  she  said  as  they  stood  watching  her,  *  I  haye 
lived  alone,  let  me  die  alone,'  repeating  *  let  me  die  alone,'  till  ther 
were  forced  to  leave  her,  one  friend  only  watching  through  the  half- 
open  door."  She  was  carried  to  her  grave  by  eighteen  of  the  rail- 
way servants  she  had  nursed,  and  her  wish  for  a  quiet  funeral  could 
not  prevent  the  assemblage  of  all  classes  and  professions,  not  only  from 
Walsall,  but  from  the  surrounding  districts  and  the  cathedral  city. 
Nearly  every  house  was  closed  as  the  motley  procession  took  its  slow 
way  to  the  cemetery.  The  dense  crowds  kept  order  for  themselTes, 
only  ignoring  the  vain  attempt  of  the  police  to  keep  them  back  from 
the  open  grave.  Four  pauper  coffins  were  brought  in  ftom  the 
workhouse  at  the  same  time,  and  the  service  was  read  over  all  five 
at  once — "  Just  as  Sister  Dora  herself  would  have  wished,''  said  ow 
of  the  nurses — and  the  flowers  brought  for  her  grave  were  shared 
with  these  nameless  poor. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  legends  verging  on  the  miraculous  shouU 
have  grown  up  about  so  marvellous  a  life,  and  there  may  be  two 
opinions  about  the  wisdom  of  Miss  Lonsdale's  reserve  in  withholding 
all  stories  of  which  the  truth  could  not  be  guaranteed.  What  i< 
believed  about  such  persons  is  a  part  of  the  truth  about  them,  and  it 
is  not  often  that  we  are  able  to  see  legends  of  the  saints  in  the  act 
of  growth.  But  no  doubt  most  of  the  marvels  might  be  explained 
by  the  magical  insight  and  quick  intuitions  of  her  sympathetic 
genius.  It  seemed  mysterious  to  a  patient  that  she  should  know 
him  to  be  a  bricklayer  without  being  told,  though  his  clothes  smelt 
of  mortar  and  she  had  removed  a  small  fragment  of  brick  from  his 
eyes  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases  of  the  same  kind  that  passed 
without  explanation.  With  due  reservations  there  could  be  no 
objection  to  putting  on  record  some  of  the  pretty  inventions  of 
popular  faith  in  the  Sister. 
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JLfter  reading,  not  this  brief  abstract,  but  the  biography  itself,  we 
sorely  not  be  afraid  of  facing  the  question,  Was  this  won- 
derful life  equally  perfect  in  every  aspect  ?    Was  there  no  flaw,  no 
ahadow  anywhere,  and  if  not,  whence  comes  the  intense  pathos  of 
tliat    last  cry,  *'  I  have  lived  alone,  let  me  die  alone,  let  me  die 
alone  "  ?     There  were  shadows.     Sister  Dora  joined  the  Good  Sama- 
ritacLS  without  her  father's  approval.     When  she  asked  for  leave  to 
go  to  him  in  his  last  illness  it  was  refused,  and  she  was  not  with  him 
when,  he  died.     She  was  passionately  fond  of  children,  but  thought 
meazily  of  the  feeble  minds  and  bodies  of  women.     Before  going  to 
Walsall  she  was  strongly  urged  by  friends  to  accept  an  apparently 
«iuta.l>le  offer  of  marriage,  and  though  her  own  feelings  were  not 
deeply  enough  engaged  to  make  decision  doubtful,  she  was  heard  in 
later  days  to  remark,  "  If  I  had  to  begin  life  over  again  I  would 
marry,  because  a  woman  ought  to  live  with  a  man,  and  to  be  in 
subjection.''     A  few  years   afterwards  a  more  serious  temptation 
presented  itself.     This  time  the  love  that  sought  her  was  recipro- 
-cated. ;  but  the  lover  was  an  avowed  "  unbeliever  in  revealed  reli- 
gion,    and  she  was  induced  to  think  it  right  to  withdraw  from  her 
^gagement.     The  lady  pupils  who  came  to  study  nursing  under  her 
^^'©ction  were  received  more  from  duty   than   pleasure.     Bishop 
oelwyn  used  to  call  her  "  The  One-horse  Chay,"  and  she  was  one  of 
*«®  people  who  would  rather  do  everything  themselves  than  have  the 
^rouble  of  telling  others  to  do  it  for  them.     She  used  to  cook  and 
•^^^*^1>  as  well  as  nurse,  and  her  assistants  might  pick  up  the  crumbs 
^^  '^ork  that  she  let  fall,  but  received  little  regular  direction.     It  is 
^^^ecessary  to  see  in  this  solitary  instinct  any  jealousy  of  possible 
or  equals ;  her  impulse  was  to  do  all  the  work  in  her  own 
J  and  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  she  would  have  withheld 
-©l^^o^ous  recognition  from  independent  work  on  the  same  scale ;  she 
?**|*ply  had  not  the  gift — which  is  a  special  one — of  organizing  the 
,^^^J|J8  of  her  inferiors,  and  acting  through  them  in  her  own 
^*^^lce.     Her  judgment,  too,  upon  womanly  subjection  must  be 
^/^^*xfied  by  the  recollection  that  neither  lay  nor  clerical  members  of 
^^  ^  liospital  committee  found  much  scope  for  the  exercise  of  autho- 
^-      Sister  Dora  generally  knew  best ;  but  if  unfortunately  the 
'^^^^^ttee  failed  for  the  moment  to  realise  this  fact,   she   knew 
'^"ell  fis  Prince  Bismarck  how  to  restore  discipline  among  her 
,   j^llioufl  masters — by  the  threat  of  resignation.     Nursing  was  a 
^  ^%ht  to  her,  and  she  was  too  thoroughly  natural  a  person  not  to 
^^  lumiixed  pleasure  in  the  consciousness  of  her  own  power,  and  the 
*^*^lig8  of  reverence  and  affection  which  surrounded  her.     Never- 
.    ^*^8s,  the  secret  of  her  passionate  love  of  work  lay  partly  in  the 
^^^^se  to  run  away  from  herself,  the  need  to  lose  her  own  conscious- 
^^  in  the  whirl  of  action,  and  the  scarcely  veiled  longing  for  some 
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hope  forlorn  enougb  to  throw  away  her  life  upon.  Her  wish  was  to 
die  at  the  Epidemic  Hospital,  though  she  also  allowed  herself  to 
wish  that  if  she  had  the  small-pox  without  dying  it  might  not  '*  make 
her  hideous."  Religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  feeling;  her 
moderate  Anglicanism  was  scarcely  an  integral  part  of  Sister  Dora's 
nature.  Some  religion  she  must  have  had,  and  no  faith  could  find 
her  a  lukewarm  professor ;  but  there  was  more  of  nature  than  of 
grace  in  her  devotion,  as  well  as  in  her  wilfulness  and  the  inarti- 
culate passion  which  sought  its  escape  from  sadness  in  the  triumphs 
of  militant  despair.  We  cannot  but  ask  whether  the  whole  picture 
would  have  been  less  fair,  if  the  shadows  had  not  been  so  deep  ? 

Leaving  that  problem  still  in  suspense,  it  is  like  passing  from  the 
poetry  to  the  prose  of  philanthropy,  from  the  romance  to  the  utmost 
reasonableness  of  good  works,  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  the  biography 
of  Sister  Dora  to  the  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter^  as  narrated 
by  a  nephew.  Here,  at  least,  there  is  no  dearth  of  self-revelations; 
and  while  we  respect  the  intensity  of  feelings  that  elude  expression, 
we  are  none  the  less  compelled  to  sympathise  with  those  feelings  of 
which  every  expression  finds  a  thousand  echoes.  Mary  Carpenter's 
youthful  circumstances  were  favourable  enough.  The  daughter  of 
an  enlightened  Unitarian  minister  and  schoolmaster,  she  learnt  what 
she  pleased  of  all  her  father  could ^teach.  James  Martineau  was  ope 
of  her  fellow-students,  and  still  remembers  being  awed  by  her 
geography  ;  and  no  sooner  was  she  grown  up  than  the  Other's 
failing  health  made  it  expedient  to  turn  the  boys'  school  into  one  for 
girls,  which  the  sisters  could  manage  alone.  Miss  Carpenter  had 
thus  not  to  plead  for  occupation ;  her  searchings  of  heart  were  mostly 
of  the  theological  kind ;  belief  in  the  Atonement  presented  itself  to 
her  mind  at  one  time  in  the  light  of  a  temptation,  which  she  resisted 
by  the  apparatus  of  "  Scripture  proofs."  But  she  was  also  troubled 
by  ''  inordinate  affections,''  or,  as  we  gather,  a  disposition  to  set  her 
heart  upon  persons  or  things  with  an  abandon  that  she  thought  to  be 
wrong  and  felt  to  be  painful,  as  the  objects  of  her  affection  turned 
out  to  have  affections  of  their  own  set  in  quite  other  directions. 
This  common,  not  to  say  universal,  experience  of  affectionate  girls  is 
not  brought  into  undue  prominence,  and  by  five-and-twenty  Mary's 
private  ambitions  had  begun  to  wander  from  her  own  school  towards 
schemes  for  reclaiming  the  children  of  the  vicious  poor.  In  1835  a 
small  society  was  formed  for  district  visiting,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
this  assumed  a  more  distinctly  missionary  character ;  but  this  period 
and  the  next  ten  years — twelve  or  fifteen  out  of  the  best  years  of  an 
ordinary  life — were  spent  in  waiting,  with  more  or  less  conscious 
impatience,  for  freedom  to  enter  on  a  wider  field  of  work.    Miss 

(I)  Life  and  Work  of  Mary  Carpenter.    By  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  M.A.    MMBuUan 
&  Co.    1S79. 
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Carpenter  liad  no  quarrel  with  her  family  or  surroundings,  it  simply 
did  not  occur  to  her  or  them  that  it  could  be  right  or  possible  for 
one  of  her  age  and  sex  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  new  scheme  of 
public  utility.  Translated  into  secular  prose,  the  confessions  of  her 
journal  imply  that  the  energies  thus  forcibly  repressed  tended  to 
break  out  again  in  the  less  usefiil  form  of  irritability ;  so  that  her 
conscience  had  enough  to  do  in  mortifpng  innocent  ambitions  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  reproaching  herself  for  not  being  the 
better  for  the  mortification. 

In  1846  a  ragged  school  was  successfully  opened  in  one  of  the 
poorest  courts  of  Bristol ;  in  1848  the  home  teaching  was  given  up ; 
and  in  1849  Miss  Carpenter  published  the  results  of  her  long  proba- 
tion in  a  little  book  entitled  Ragged  Schools :  their  Principles  and 
Modes  of  Operation,  by  a  Worker.  She  was  now  forty-three,  and 
though  only  just  beginning  the  work  to  which  she  owes  her  fame, 
her  mind  was  made  up  on  all  the  points  subsequently  made  familiar 
by  her  advocacy.  Ragged  Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  Reformatory 
Schools,  later  on  Prison  Discipline  in  general,  and  finally  the 
Education  of  Women  in  India — ^these  are  the  subjects  which  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  memoir.  We  need  only  follow  Miss  Carpenter 
in  her  public  life  in  order  to  see  how  far  it  succeeded  or  failed  in 
supplying  the  blanks  felt  in  the  two  earlier  periods  of  youth  and 
maturity.  In  1851  she  writes,  "It  is  a  very  curious  feeling  to  me 
when  I  think  about  it,  to  give  out  my  opinion  with  a  certain  degree 
of  confidence,  and  to  have  it  received  as  worthy  of  consideration."  At 
a  conference  held  at  Birmingham  the  same  year,  "  She  took  no  part  in 
thediscussions ;  to  have  lifted  up  her  voice  in  an  assembly  of  gentlemen 
would  have  been,  as  she  then  felt,  tantamount  to  unsexing  herself; '' 
but  to  find  her  own  ideas  accepted  in  the  outer  world,  and  to  be 
herself  welcomed  on  the  broad  platform  of  social  reform  without 
reference  to  her  unorthodox  dissent,  was  the  greatest  possible  relief 
and  encouragement.  When  the  cause  claimed  her  it  was  impossible 
to  stand  upon  points  of  decorum,  and  she  was  soon  in  correspondence 
with  Cabinet  ministers,  criticising  and  drafting  Bills,  giving  evidence 
before  committees,  preparing  papers  of  her  own  to  be  read  before 
societies;  and  at  last,  alas !  "unsexed  "  to  the  point  of  reading  them 
herself  to  applauding  audiences. 

Her  mother's  death  in  1856  broke  up  the  habits  of  years,  and  the 
reaction,  after  a  long  course  of  dependence  and  self-suppression,  could 
not  but  take  the  form  of  fresh  craving  after  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, scope  for  action,  together  with  near  objects  of  affection.  In 
1858,  when  at  length  settled  in  a  house  of  her  own,  she  writes  with 

unspeakable  thankfulness  "  for  the  sense  of  freedom  I  have  now 

I  have  lived  in  so  very  cramped  a  condition,  that  in  many  ways  I  feel 
as  if — ^now  post  fifty — I  were  only  just  emerging  from  childhood. 
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So  this  puts  me  baok  at  times ;  but  on  the  whole  I  feel  more '  mywli 
and  nobody  else/  or  rather  that  I  shall  soon  be  so."  Henceforwaid 
at  least  there  were  no  external  checks  to  her  activity,  except  such  as 
are  common  to  all  reformers,  and  the  interludes  of  depression  and 
discouragement  which  still  recur  occasionally  are  sufficiently  ex- 
plained by  her  own  special  difficulties.  The  two  or  three  echooU 
which '  she  had  established  in  Bristol  in  accordance  with  her  own 
ideas,  while  they  were  still  new  and  her  time  otherwise  unoccupied, 
still  required  to  be  looked  after  in  detail ;  and  this  task  became 
burdensome  as  distant  and  more  general  problems  claimed  an  increas- 
ing share  of  attention.  At  the  same  time  the  ideal  home  relations 
were  still  unformed ;  and,  on  the  whole,  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselyes  that  to  begin  life  at  fifty  is  to  begin  it  at  a  disadvantage. 
This  remark  does  not  apply  in  any  way  to  her  public  work,  which 
was  as  quietly  and,  if  one  may  say  so,  as  amiably  influential  as  could 
be  wished  or  desired.  All  Miss  Carpenter's  letters,  even  on  some- 
what burning  questions,  are  so  unfailingly  clear,  courteous,  and 
diplomatically  impersonal,  that  we  understand  their  freedom  from 
offence,  and  read  without  surprise  the  official  letter  of  introdaction 
which  accompanied  her  to  India,  stating  '^that  Miss  Carpenter's 
opinion  has  for  many  yeiu*s  past  been  sought  and  listened  to  by 
legislators  and  administrators  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  in 
England,  and  that  his  Excellency  in  Council  looks  forward  to  her 
visit  to  Bombay  as  likely  to  be  of  great  public  benefit."  Miss 
Carpenter  was  fond  of  quoting  an  American  lady  agitator,  to  the 
effect  that  she  did  not  ask  for  her  rights,  she  **  took  them;"  and  she 
had  been  able  to  take  so  nearly  all  the  part  she  wished  in  affidrs,  that 
it  was  natural  for  her  to  hesitate  about  demands  for  the  political 
enfranchisement  of  women.  Was  it  desirable  to  give  the  su£Brage  to 
women  who  could  not  be  trusted  to  exercise  all  desirable  influence 
without  it  P  It  took  a  long  and  calmly  argumentative  letter  from 
Mr.  Mill  to  persuade  her  (in  1867)  that  qui  veut  la  Jin  teut  les  mof/m, 
and  that^  if  it  is  a  woman's  business  to  try  and  induce  Ministers  to 
bring  in  a  good  Education  Bill,  it  must  also  be  their  business  to  help, 
if  they  can,  to  provide  a  majority  to  carry  the  same  to  a  third  read- 
ing. Miss  Carpenter  was  convinced;  public  speaking  in  all  its  fonns 
she  had  already  had  to  resign  herself  to,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  find 
that  the  gentle  old  lady  stiU  found  it  possible  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where. In  1873  she  was  asked  to  "  take  the  chair  "  in  some  mixed 
assemblage,  and  tells  a  friend  that  she  ''  declined,  of  course,  as  I 
always  keep  within  my  own  womanly  sphere." 

I^ow  we  are  much  tempted  to  ask  whether  this  (happily  elastic) 
theory  of  the  "  womanly  sphere  "  is  in  any  way  answerable  for  the 
undercurrent  of  melancholy  conmion  to  the  lives  of  two  women  as 
strong,  as  different,  and  as  successful  as  Dorothy  Pattison  and  Kaiy 
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Carpenter.  Both  were  thoroughly  sane  in  body  and  mind,  with 
weIl«proportioned,  equally  developed  natures,  free  from  any  morbid 
leamngSy^and  both  found  their  way  at  laat  to  the  work  for  which  they 
were  supremely  fitted.  •  And  yet,  reverenced,  adored,  and  valued  aa 
the  memory  of  each  and  the  work  of  both  must  be,  it  is  certain  that 
most  old-fiuhioned  believers  in  the  ''womanly  sphere"  will  turn 
from  the  two  memoirs  with  a  compassionate  sigh — "  Poor  things ! 
they  would  have  been  happier  married  and  with  a  pack  of  children ! " 

Clearly  it  is  more  important  that  the  Bristol  ragamuffins  should 
be  reclaimed,  and  the  gaols  of  Bombay  and  Montreal  reformed,  than 
that  one  more  Nonconformist  minister  should  have  an  exemplary 
wife;  it  is  more  important  that  as  many  as  are  sick  or  sorry  in 
Staffordshire  should  have  Dora  for  their  sister,  than  that  she  should 
be  happy  (if  she  could)  in  brightening  a  single  home.  But  the  very 
question  that  we  wish  to  raise,  is  begged  by  this  way  of  stating  the 
alternative.  It  is  not  in  sane  human  nature  to  feel  permanent  regret 
because  things  mutually  exclusive  cannot  be  possessed  together. 
Women  as  well  as  men  can  find  genuine  happiness  in  the  "  best 
possible "  life ;  they  are  not  condemned  by  nature  to  spend  their 
strength  in  yearning  after  some  composite  impossibility ;  and  it  may 
be  that  if  our  two  sane  and  sensible  heroines  fail  to  find  content  in 
the  best  possibilities  open  to  themselves,  the  fiiult  may  lie  not  with 
them,  but  in  the  arbitrary  external  limits  of  the  possibility. 

We  are  apt  to  speak  of  women  as  if  the  quality  belonging  to  them 
as  such  were  one  and  indivisible,  in  which  case  it  would  be  hard  to 
explain  the  variety  of  womanly  types ;  but  in  fact  the  substratum  of 
all  character  is  neutral  or  rather  common,  and  the  especially  feminine 
finish,  so  to  speak,  is  seldom  equally  elaborate  and  conspicuous  at 
every  point.  If  we  adopt  the  popular  classification  of  the  faculties 
as  active,  passive,  and  inteUigent,  we  should  find  little  that  is  specifi- 
eally  feminine  in  Miss  Carpenter's  practical  reason.  She  is  a  reformer 
of  the  same  order  as  her  Mend  Mr.  Hill,  and  it  is  only  in  the  personal 
affidctions  that  she  is  a  thorough  woman.  In  Sister  Dora,  again,  the 
mind  is  feminine ;  there  is  genius,  but  it  is  the  genius  of  a  woman  ; 
the  passions  and  impulses,  on  the  other  hand,  are  broadly  human ; 
she  needed  to  feel  her  own  nature  in  forcible  contact  with  her  fellows, 
she  could  not  but  live  intensely ;  but  in  another  age,  among  other 
oooditiims,  her  life  might  have  been  anything  but  unmixedly  benefi- 
cent. It  is  generally  allowed  that  there  are  the  makings  of  a  sinner 
in  most  great  saints,  and  Sister  Dora's  temptations  would  not  have 
been  towards  narrowly  feminine  transgressions. 

It  is  evident  that  if  the  characters  of  women  vary  in  this  funda- 
mental way,  they  cannot  all  be  contentedly  provided  for  by  a  common 
destiny.  Marked  individualities  must  feel  their  way  towards  an 
lot,  but  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  whole  nature 
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sufiPers  by  the  arbitrary  repression  of  the  part  which  happens  to  haye 
taken  a  line  of  development  unforeseen  by  our  neat  generalities 
concerning  the  sex.  The  question  which  coming  generations  will 
have  to  solve  at  their  leisure  is  virtually  this,  whether  women  whose 
genius  is  not  unmixedly  and  exclusively  feminine  will  find  in  the 
miscellaneous  relations  of  life  the  fuU  satisfaction  of  their  feminine 
propensities,  provided  their  other  aptitudes  find  average  facilities  for 
healthy  play ;  or  whether  royal  alliances  will  be  arranged  between 
the  ruling  spirits  of  the  future,  and  genius  succeed  less  rarely  than 
now  in  finding  a  mate  in  independent  genius.  There  can  be  no 
general  rule  for  single  lives,  but  it  is  a  safe  conclusion  that  whatever 
society  ends  by  approving  or  applauding  in  its  members,  the  said 
members  should  be  allowed  to  undertake  with  unexhausted  strength 
and  spirits  unbroken  by  wanton  delay,  opposition,  and  disconiage- 
ment. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  last  three  decades  have  each 
made  a  difference  of  five  years  in  the  ages  at  which  it  is  possible  for 
a  woman  with  a  ''  mission  "  to  start  upon  her  career.  Instead  of 
appearing  as  a  diffident  novice  at  five-and-forty,  she  may  venture,  as 
Miss  Carpenter  puts  it,  ''to  give  out  her  opinion  with  a  certain 
degree  of  confidence  "  even  at  thirty,  and  may  have  the  pleasurable 
surprise  of  seeing  it  already  "  received  as  worthy  of  consideration ; " 
and  this  change,  of  which  we  have  scarcely  yet  begun  to  see  the 
fruit,  involves  much  more  than  the  mere  saving  of  so  many  years  for 
a  particular  kind  of  work.  Half  the  pathos  of  half-spoilt  lives  lies 
in  the  fact,  not  that  he  or  she  have  failed  to  get  what  they  wanted, 
but  that  they  have  got  it  too  late  to  be  of  any  use.  With  the 
majority  of  mankind  the  first  half  of  life  exhausts  the  first  fresh 
power  of  complete  absorption  in  a  single  interest,  pursuit,  or  affec- 
tion ;  the  best  work  of  a  lifetime  is  seldom  done  then,  but  it  is  often 
conceived,  literally  inspired,  by  the  energetic  delight  which  comes 
from  gratification  of  the  primary  impulses.  If  this  delight  is  onoe 
missed,  a  tinge  of  *'  twilight  gray  "  is  apt  to  spread  even  over  the 
successes  which  life  may  still  have  in  store ;  and,  without  venturing 
upon  doubtful  subtleties,  it  is  a  plain  matter  of  common  sense  that 
the  ordinary  pleasures  of  friendship,  which  it  is  the  tendency  of 
contemporary  society  to  undervalue,  are  most  enjoyable  when  the 
friends  are  held  together,  in  comparative  youth,  with  still  fresh  leal, 
by  the  further  tie  of  a  common  pursuit.  And  as  few  people  are 
born  exactly  among  the  surroundings  most  congenial  to  their  later 
growth,  the  golden  age  of  first  friendships  will  be  lost  and  over 
before  the  congenial  spirits  meet,  unless  they  are  allowed  to  enter 
soon  enough  each  upon  their  chosen  path. 

It  will  be  thought,  perhaps,  that  the  long  ordeal  passed  through 
by  women  like  Mary  Carpenter  was  not  without  its  advantages; 
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beneTolent  purposes  that  siiryived  so  arduous  a  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, brought  a  guarantee  of  fitness;  and  though  the  ardour  of 
some  and  the  life  of  other  philanthropists  might  burn  out  before 
they  emerged  from  obscurity,  all  who  did  so  emerge  might  be 
trusted  to  lose  no  time  and  alienate  no  supporters  by  rash  or  im- 
mature experiments.  The  price  paid  for  such  security  might  well 
be  thought  excessive,  but  the  benefit  was  real,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that  the  course  of  events  naturally  provides  an  equivalent  security 
in  the  place  of  this.  As  the  number  of  young  unproved  adven- 
turers is  multiplied,  they  are  less  and  less  exposed  to  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  absolute  innovation.  Whatever  direction  may  be 
taken  by  the  ambition  of  these  younger  women,  in  almost  every 
direction  they  have  had  predecessors,  some  of  whom  survive  as  leaders, 
Gtnd  the  fatal  stumbling-block  is  removed  which  excluded  women 
from  attempting  to  do  any  ostensible  kind  of  work  unless  they  had 
quite  exceptional  powers  of  initiative.  In  other  words,  the  same 
gradual  change  of  social  feeling  which  promises  to  allow  women  of 
heroic  dimensions  to  use  their  powers  undelayed,  also  promises  to 
provide  a  modest  field  for  the  aspirations  of  the  imheroic  many, 
rhere  are  only  too  many  girls  who  resemble  Sister  Dora  in  little 
except  the  inability  to  feel  that  "  they  have  plenty  to  do  at  home — 
if  they  would  only  think  so."  They  cannot,  will  not,  or  at  all 
svents  do  not,  think  so ;  and  the  mere  problem  how  to  keep  these 
unemployed  energies  out  of  mischief  is  itself  large  and  pressing 
dnough  to  call  for  consideration. 

We  have  first  to  distinguish  between  the  women  who  wish  to  do 
some  particular  thing  and  those  who  only  wish  in  general  for  some- 
thing to  do.  The  first  class  need  little  except  fair  play  ;  any  special 
vocation  may  take  the  place  of  genius  to  the  extent  of  fixing  the 
individual  destiny ;  but  with  regard  to  the  others,  the  very  vague- 
aess  of  the  appeal  justifies  us  in  allowing  the  general  convenience 
to  determine  what  employment  shall  be  offered.  There  is  no  class 
injustice  in  this.  It  is  true  that  a  young  man  is  not  at  present 
expected  to  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  a  profession  by  considerations 
of  general  utility ;  it  is  enough  if  he  sees  a  prospect  of  doing  the 
work  he  undertakes  with  average  ability,  and  such  success  as  may 
enable  him  to  meet  the  claims  of  private  or  family  relationship. 
But  the  very  root  and  origin  of  the  complaints  made,  say,  by  this 
young  man's  sisters,  is  just  that  they  are  free  from  any  material 
claims,  in  the  direct  or  indirect  discharge  of  which  their  whole  time 
might  be  engaged.  Some  merely  desire  the  distraction  of  sustained 
employment ;  others  have  a  moral  aversion  from  a  useless  life,  and 
both  are  wilUng  to  compound  with  society  for  leave  to  do  something 
by  consenting  to  do  only  such  things  as  society  is  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion.   We  are  getting  disabnmd  of  the  notion  that  all  women  who 
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do  not  marry  are  (or  ought  to  be)  bom  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and,  if 
they  want  to  do  anything,  will  want  to  do  nothing  but  good,  in 
some  form  or  other,  to  their  fellow-creatures.  But  the  **  data  of 
ethics,"  as  they  present  themselves  to  ns  nowadays,  no  longer  seem 
to  warrant  a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  religious  good  works 
and  indifferent  secular  action.  We  are  prepared  to  recognise  as 
good,  %.€.  as  ministering  to  the  fulness  of  normal  vitality  and  growth, 
every  manifestation  of  personal  energy,  every  gratification  of  per- 
sonal desires  which  is  proved  by  the  spontaneous  course  of  things  to 
be  compatible  with  the  development  of  similar  animation  in  other 
parts  of  the  social  body.  A  woman  who  marries  from  inclination 
into  a  rank  of  life  suited  to  her  tastes,  is  obliged,  like  a  professional 
man,  to  do  many  things  which  are  not  in  themselves  pleasurable ; 
but  they  are  among  the  natural  and  necessary  conditions  of  an 
acceptable  whole,  and  therefore  they  are  done  without  any  sense  of 
sacrifice  or  constraint.  Our  object  should  be,  if  possible,  to  create 
conditions  of  equally  pleasurable  necessity  for  the  life  and  action  of 
the  unattached  residuum.  Society  must  arrange  itself,  upon  the 
whole,  pretty  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers, or  the  majority  would  insist  on  a  rearrangement ;  but  it  is 
rank  optimism  to  contend  that  no  improvement  on  the  spontaneons 
combination  of  independent  interests  can  be  suggested  by  self- 
conscious  reflection.  The  majority  of  men  and  women  shake  into 
place  readily  enough  of  themselves ;  but  there  are  a  certain  number 
of  unfilled  places  and  unplaced  persons  left  over  to  disturb  our  Mth 
in  universal  adaptation. 

Fortunately  many  of  these  imfilled  places  are  of  quite  average 
attractiveness,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  class  of 
unplaced  or  unattached  persons  should  not  be  encouraged  in  the 
custom  of  choosing  a  place  for  themselves  out  of  the  list  of  vacancies ; 
il  y  en  a  pour  tou8  lea  gouts,  and  providing  the  choice  is  equally  free 
and  pleasant,  there  is  no  great  hardship  in  having  to  choose  upon 
grounds  one  degree  more  abstract  than  those  which  regulate  the 
thoughtless  decisions  of  the  contented  majority.  Men  and  women 
of  the  world  are  satisfied  when  the  ordinary  relations  of  life  enable 
them  to  render  and  receive,  in  about  equal  proportions,  those  social 
services  which  build  up  the  fabric  of  civilised  life.  The  few  whom 
accident  has  left  without  particular,  so  to  speak,  localised  attach- 
ment, to  a  single  set  of  duties  or  any  one  definite  function,  will  also 
be  satisfied  if  these  steps  are  lighted,  by  the  lantern  of  a  general  role^ 
to  fresh  regions  where  the  indulgence  of  their  best  natural  incli- 
nations will  be  transformed  into  the  offer  of  an  acceptable  service. 

Leaving  out  of  account  those  women  who  have  definite  original 
ambitions  of  their  own,  and  those  who  are  fully  satisfied  with  such 
forms  of  feminine  benevolence  as  have  been  generally  sanctioned 
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smoe  the  Evangelical  revival  wUch  sacceeded  Methodism  (district 
Tisiting  and  similar  **  work  amongst  the  poor  *'),  we  should  find  that 
there  is  still  a  real,  a  felt,  and  an  unsatisfied  demand  for  social 
ministrations  of  a  secular  kind,  such  as  our  unoccupied  young  ladies, 
and  perhaps  nobody  else,  could  adequately  meet.  Mr.  Ruskin  has 
written  very  prettily  about  the  place  and  use  of  girls  in  their  own 
homes ;  but  among  townsfolk  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  daily 
papers,  whose  domestio  instincts  are  smothered  by  the  necessity  of 
bemg  "  at  home "  to  their  equals  by  the  hundred,  it  is  often  true 
that  the  demand  for  the  homely  domestic  graces  of  Fora  Clavigera 
may  be  most  felt  a  few  hundred  doors  o£f.  Third-rate  accomplish- 
ments are  at  a  discount  in  the  society  which  can  afford  to  amuse 
itself  by  the  help  of  the  first  professionals,  but  accomplishments  that 
are  third-rate  in  the  West  End  may  without  undue  arrogance  hope 
to  embellish  the  lives  of  those  who  have  learnt  to  associate  the  idea 
of  amusement  with  vulgar  debauchery  and  excess.  More  than  one 
society  has  been  formed  for  providing  cheap  concerts  for  the  people, 
and  many  girls  who  "donH  see  the  use''  of  keeping  up  their  music  for 
home  consumption — when  better  can  be  had — ^would  feel  it  a  plea- 
sant duty  to  cultivate  their  voices  to  the  utmost  if  chorus  singers  are 
wanted  for  an.  oratorio  in  Whitechapel.  In  like  manner  the  missing 
impetus  to  study  in  the  sister  arts  may  be  supplied  by  the  vision  of 
endless  blank  walls  and  panels,  where  amateur  decorators  may  work 
their  will  to  the  delight  of  school  children ;  ^  and  in  all  this  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  privilege  of  addressing  a  larger,  if  less  criti- 
cal public  than  that  of  the  artist's  home,  has  to  be  earned,  and  is 
preti^  sore  to  be  willingly  paid  for,  by  better  work  than  would  be 
done  without  some  external  stimulus.  We  are  coming  back  to  the 
old  Chreek  fiEuth  in  music  and  gymnastic  as  the  groundwork  of 
ciyilifled  education,  and  any  number  of  young  ladies  with  a  natural 
enthusiasm  for  the  ordinary  drawing-room  accomplishmenia  of  sing- 
ing and  dancing,  might  be  profitably  employed  as  missionaries  for  the 
spread  of  such  accomplishments  amongst  the  children  and  operatives 
of  large  towns.  Waltzing  goes  on  under  difficulties  round  a  hurdy- 
gurdy  outside  a  comer  public-house ;  but  it  would  be  pretty  to  see  a 
young  lady  fiddling — say  on  the  roof-playground  of  the  big  school 
of  some  poor  neighbourhood — to  a  hundred  or  so  of  the  most  exem- 
plary scholars.  The  more  serious-minded  members  of  such  a  mission 
might  institute  inquiries  as  to  the  proportion  of  men  had  up  for 
beating  their  wives  who  had  ever  leamt  to  dance,  and  so  close  ds  the 
connection  between  moral  and  physical  discipline  and  self-restraint 
that  we  should  expect  the  statistical  argument  to  be  strongly  on  the 
aide  of  such  gymnastic. 

(I)  MtmbeiB  of  the  Ejrle  Society  have  nipplied  charmiog  decor Ations  to  some  infiuit 
Khooli  in  the  Eart  End  of  London. 
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But  many  of  our  young  friends  have  a  soul  above  accompliBh- 
ments;  they  themselves  don't  care  for  pictures,  have  no  ear  for 
music,  and  ''  hate  dancing/'  and  thus  might  rebel  with  some  reason 
against  a  theory  of  "  woman's  mission  "  which  did  not  go  beyond 
the  spread  of  graceful  accessories ;  their  sympathies  are  more  with 
the  stem  realities  of  life,  and  it  annoys  them  to  be  reminded  of  tbeir 
sex  at  every  turn.  Well,  men  and  women  have  had  to  agree  that 
the  wheels  of  the  social  order  want  oiling  here  and  there,  that  the 
economical  mechanism  of  supply  and  demand  needs  a  helping  hand 
from  time  to  time  to  supply  the  gaps  of  incomplete  evolution  and 
imperfect  adaptation.  The  opportunities  here  are  much  the  same 
for  men  and  women,  only  there  are  rather  more  women  in  proportion 
who  may  find  a  purpose  for  their  life  in  seizing  them.  Philan- 
thropists have  tried  to  go  into  trade,  and  have  purged  themselres  of 
the  suspicion  of  economical  heresies  by  collecting  rents  and  paying 
dividends  on  the  capital  invested  in  coffee  taverns.  Those  who  like 
to  deal  with  generalities  may  further  the  work  of  such  companies; 
those  who  prefer  dealing  with  John  and  Mary  in  the  flesh  may 
follow  in  the  wake  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,^  and  restore  the  lost  per- 
sonal relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  our  towns.  Those, 
again,  who  wish  to  know  John  and  Mary  first,  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  being  able  to  help  them  to  realise  their  own  wishes  if  they  happen 
to  have  some  ready,  must  seek  an  introduction  from  some  guide  with 
local  knowledge,^  and  dropping  idle  airs  of  patronage  gradually  dis^ 
cover  where  a  new  club  would  have  a  chance  of  success ;  whether  the 
members  of  the  existing  club  are  friendly  enough  to  work  together 
about  a  co-operative  store ;  whether  the  existing  store  can  spare 
funds  to  invest  in  buildings  for  its  members ;  and  so  on  from  each 
exhausting  problem  to  its  neighbours.  To  many  it  comes  as  a  dis- 
covery that  the  majority  of  the  working-classes  do  not  think  of 
themselves  at  aU  in  a  guise  answering  to  the  ''charitable  lady's" 
conception  of  the  ''  poor."  But  it  is  difficult  to  meddle  with  any 
schemes  of  improvement  without  coming  across  cases  of  more  or  less 
crying  need  for  directly  charitable  assistance,  and  many,  therefore, 
will  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  the  Society  for  Organizing  such  Belief, 
which  is  much  in  need  of  intelligent  volunteer  assistance  to  carrr 
out  its  admirable  principles,  now  perhaps  somewhat  overweighted 
by  the  proportion  of  formal  machinery  and  routine  to  the  actual 
range  of  work  attempted.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  for  some  even  tbe 
Charity  Organization  Society  may  not  go  sufficiently  near  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour  with  all  the  raned 
phases  of  modern  industry  may  attract  explorers.  Here,  also,  the 
last  few  years  have  witnessed  changes.  Miss  Martineau's  Tracts  on 
Political  Economy  were  widely  popular  among  middle-class  Liberaki 

(1)  H<mu  of  the  London  Poor.    By  OotaviA  Hill.    KacmiUan  ft  Go. 

(2)  JS,g,  the  writer  of  Work  about  the  8mm  JHult. 
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bat  they  were  little  fitted  to  capture  the  attention  of  the  operativesy 
and  until  quite  lately  many  distinguished  leaders  of  the  working 
classes  would  have  been  inclined  to  echo  Mr.  Crawley's  ''  Woman, 
mind  your  distaff^"  if  stray  feminine  sympathy  had  ventured  to 
obtrude  upon  the  serious  business  of  a  trade  dispute.  But  there  can 
be  no  indiscretion  in  women  concerning  themselves  about  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  women,  and  as  the  conditions  of  industry  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  for  both  sexes,  understanding  and  sympathy  will 
not  be  expected  to  narrow  themselves  unnaturally. 

It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  tiresome,  to  attempt  in  a  few 
pages  to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  all  the  harmless  ways  in  which 
the  unoccupied  classes  may  ''  earn  their  salt ''  in  a  busy  world.  It 
is  enough  if  the  general  principle  can  be  accepted,  that  as  the  salt 
and  savour  of  life  lies  in  the  motived  continuity  of  effort,  all  those 
who  are  not  forced  into  effort  by  the  unsought  urgency  of  love  or 
honger  must  have  a  tasteless  existence,  unless  they  are  enabled  to 
bring  themselves  within  the  ranges  of  some  sufficient  attraction  or 
instigation.  All  that  the  modest  majority  of  mankind  require  to 
content  them  is  something  to  do,  that  they  can  do  sufficiently  well 
to  feel  moderately  well  pleased  with  themselves  for  doing  it ;  and 
instead  of  discouraging  the  craving  after  such  wholesome  functional 
activity,  society  should  even  be  at  some  pains  to  foster  its  develop- 
ment, with  a  special  view  to  the  improved  nutrition,  if  we  may  keep 
np  the  physiological  figure,  of  those  parts  of  the  organism  which 
are  not  yet  fully  adapted  to  the  surrounding  conditions.  After  all 
there  is  not  very  much  either  to  fear  or  to  hope  fix>m  the  develop- 
ment of  feminine  energies  in  the  inmiediate  future,  and  perhaps  the 
most  certain  and  considerable  gain  from  a  larger  toleration  of 
feminine  aspirations  will  be  the  security  that  future  heroines  will 
have  less  to  cool  and  sadden  their  generous  ardour  than  Miss  Car- 
penter or  Sister  Dora. 

Coming  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started,  the  only  possible 
conclusion  seems  to  be,  that — ^for  men  as  well  as  women — ^the  com- 
plete and  unimpaired  realisation  of  any  widely  admirable  ideal 
implies  the  complicity  of  society.  It  is  only  by  the  favour  and 
countenance  of  the  many  that  the  one  is  enabled,  as  from  a  vantage- 
ground,  only  in  part  of  his  own  creation,  to  survey  the  battlefield  of 
human  effort,  and  bear  down  with  overwhelming  reinforcements  to 
the  rescue  of  a  threatened  outpost,  or  the  support  of  an  advancing 
column.  The  general  must  have  soldiers,  but  the  heaven-bom 
general  most  often  makes  his  appearance  in  an  orderly  camp,  and  the 
better  the  discipline  among  the  rank  and  file,  the  more  chance  we 
have  of  such  illustrations  of  the  poetry  of  spiritual  combat  as  Sister 
Dora's  life  would  still  have  given,  though  it  had  been  shaped  a 
thought  more  happily. 

Edith  Simcox. 

tol.  xxvii.  h.8.  t  t 
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The  generation  which  was  growing  to  maturity  in  the  decade 
1850 — 60  received  two  great  intellectual  shocks.  The  first  Tolmne 
of  Buckle's  History  of  Civilization  appeared  in  1857,  and  Mr.  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species  in  1859.  Buckle's  performance  perhaps  seemed 
the  most  important  at  the  moment.  Enthusiastic  young  ladies  went 
about  '^  panting  for  wider  generalisations,"  and  the  general  reader 
was  agreeably  thrilled  by  the  statement  that  a  mysterious  &te  might 
at  any  moment  force  him  to  commit  a  murder  in  order  to  make  up 
the  tale  required  by  the  laws  of  statistics.  Buckle's  influence,  how- 
eyer,  has  faded ;  his  name  is  rarely  cited  by  the  eager  disputants  in 
the  exciting  controversies  of  the  day.  Darwinism^  on  the  contrary, 
has  acted  like  a  leaven  affecting  the  whole  development  of  modem 
thought.  Even  its  antagonists  virtually  admit  its  vast  importance. 
We  classify  the  ablest  thinkers  by  the  relation  which  their  opinions 
bear  to  it,  and,  whatever  its  ultimate  fate,  no  one  can  doubt  that  it 
will  be  the  most  conspicuous  factor  in  the  history  of  modem  specn* 
lation.  I  could  not  discuss  Mr.  Darwin's  book  without  plunging 
into  the  very  thick  of  the  warfare  which  is  stiU  raging.  I  can  speak 
of  Buckle's  theories  as  I  might  record  the  history  of  a  half-forgotten 
skirmish  in  the  Crimean  war. 

To  state  the  contrast  is  to  explain  in  part  the  decay  of  interest  in 
Buckle.  A  follower  of  Mill,  he  shared  Mill's  incapacity  to  appreciate 
adequately  the  importance  of  any  theory  of  evolution.  As  the 
keenest  modern  controversies  turn  upon  some  form  of  that  theory, 
a  writer  who  ignores  it  has  already  an  antiquated  air.  Buckle  luul 
the  great  disadvantage  of  coming  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged  was  about  to  go  through  a  complete 
transformation,  and  the  doctrine  inherited  by  Bentham  and  the 
Mills  from  Hume  and  Hartley  to  be  superseded  by  the  teaching  of 
Mr.  Darwin  and  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.  The  History  of  CiviUzatiM 
has  thus  been  left,  as  it  were,  stranded  on  a  shore  from  which  the 
tide  of  speculation  has  ebbed ;  and  it  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  change,  if  we  examine  in  some  detail  its 
bearing  upon  Buckle's  speculations. 

Some  critics  would  hold  the  task  to  be  superfluous.  Buckles 
transitory  success  was,  in  their  opinion,  due  simply  to  the  arts  bj 
which  a  writer  wins  speedy  popularity  at  the  cost  of  permanent 
influence.  To  such  opponents  it  must  certainly  be  granted  that 
Buckle's  writing  is  often  marked  by  a  superficiality  and  an  arrogance 
which  are  rather  trying*  to  one's  souL    Nothing,  to  take  the  most 
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obvioos  example,  can  be  more  trivial  than  his  treatment  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    In  those  bad  days,  he  teUs  us,  everybody  had  to  be  a 
priest  or  warrior,  and,  «  as  a  natural  consequence,  eyerything  of  real 
importance  was  altogether  neglected."  *     "  As  for  manners,  they  had 
none,  and  their  customs  were  altogether  beastly/'    We  may  seem  to 
be  listening  to  an  echo  of  Voltaire,  whom  Buckle  praises  for  having 
been  the  first  to  represent  the  Middle  Ages  "  as  what  they  really 
were — a  period  of  ignorance,  ferocity,  and  licentiousness."     But,  in 
truth,  though  Buckle  here  follows  Yoltaire,  he  represents  more 
aecnrately  that  curious  tone  of  popular  complacency   which  was 
prevalent  some  thirty  years  ago,  when  people  held  that  the  devil  had 
finally  committed  suicide  upon  seeing  the  Great  Exhibition,  having 
bad  things  pretty  much  his  own  way  till  Luther  threw  the  inkstand 
in  his  face,  and  having  been  very  needlessly  reduced  to  despair  by  the 
subsequent  course  of  history.     Protection  had  been  abolished  yester- 
day, and  war  was  to  be  abolished  the  day  after  to-morrow.     The 
philosopher  was  to  march  from  one  triumph  to  another  with  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  in  his  right  hand  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
in  his  left,  and  Buckle  was  to  be  the  inspired  prophet  of  the  new  era. 
This,  it  must  be  granted,  is  not  the  tone  of  a  profound  philosopher ; 
bat  all  readers  of  the  very  interesting  biography  recently  published 
will  be  inclined  to  demand  at  least  an  arrest  of  judgment.     They 
will  perhaps  be  disposed  to  see  in  Buckle's  career  one  more  illustration 
of  a  discouraging  truth  familiar  to  all  candid  students  of  literature — 
the  truth,  namely,  that  extraordinary  intellectual  powers  and  a  rare 
combination  of  favourable  circumstances  are  required  for  the  produc- 
tion, not  only  of  one  of  the  few  books  which  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  speculation,  but  even  of  one  of  those  books  of  the  second 
order,  which  stimulate  and  astonish  for  the  time  without  leaving  any 
permanent  and  tangible  result.    Buckle  had  powers,  and  opportunities 
for  applying  them,  such  as  are  given  to  few  men  in  a  generation. 
His  extraordinary  memory,  and  the  curious  mental  quality  indicated 
by  his  superlative  skill  in  chess,  were  but  subsidiary  indications  of  a 
most  remarkable  intellect.    His  philosophical  enthusiasm,  the  eager- 
ness with   which   he  assimilated   immense  stores  of  multifarious 
knowledge,  the  energy  with  which  he  arranged  it  in  luminous  order 
and  applied  it  to  the  illustration  of  great  principles,  are  proofs  of 
rare  endowments,  both  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  order.     They 
are  manifested  in  the  honourable  ambition,  so  rare  amongst  men  of 
leisure,  which  stimulated  him  to  concentrate  many  years  of  unre- 
mitting labour  upon  the  execution  of  a  single  vast  design.     Since 
Gibbon,  no  English  man  of  letters  had  devoted  himself  so  systemati- 
cally and  vigorously  to  erect  a  literary  monument  worthy  of  the 
liighest  abilities. 

(1)  Hiitwry  of  CmliuUitm,  toI.  i.  p.  186  (fourth  edition). 
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The  name,  indeed,  reminds  us  that  Gibbon  had  the  good  f  ortone 
to  measure  more  accurately  the  limits  of  human  activity.     Buckle's 
design,  as  described  by  himself,  seemed  to  imply  scorn  for  all  such 
concessions.     The  biography  allows  us  to  explain  this  error  by  the 
infirmity  of  a  powerM  mind,  instead  of  simply  setting  it  down  as  a 
proof  of  overwhelming  conceit.    For  it  shows  that  Buckle  had  always 
a  touch  of  the  spoilt  child,  whose  parents  have  never  dared  to  whisper 
that  the  moon  is  distinctly  beyond  the  reach  of  human  fingers.    He 
was  terribly  in  want  of  some  of  the  rough  experience  rarely  to  be 
found  in  domestic  life.    He  congratulated  himself,  it  seems,  upon  not 
having  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  of  antiquated  prejudice  at  a 
imiversity.     Yet  some  men  of  less  intellectual  vigour  have  passed 
through  Oxford  and  Cambridge  without  becoming  hopeless  slaves  of 
obsolete  dogmas.     It  might  have  done  Buckle  no  harm  to  learn  that 
parsons  are  not  invariably  provided  with  horns  and  hoofs ;  and  in 
college  he  might  have  met  that  admirable  instructor  who  receives  so 
little  gratitude — the  youth  who  maintains  that  he  is  as  good  a  man 
as  you,  and  has  an  unpleasant  habit  of  proving  his  words.    As  it  was> 
Buckle's  mental  fibre  was  always  rather  soft.     He  was  more  of  the 
youthful  genius  lecturing  an  admiring  audience  of  feminine  relatives 
than  of  the  controversial  athlete  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  rival 
champions.     Thus,  too,  his  intellectual  history  includes  no  record  of 
any  serious  crisis.     Like  many  other  men,  he  found  out,  as  he  grew 
up,  that  he  was  a  Badical  and  a  Freethinker,  instead  of  being,  as  he 
had  fancied,  a  Tory  and  an  Evangelical.     But  the  old  husk  seems  to 
have  dropped  off  without  a  struggle,  and  the  only  permanent  symptom 
of  early  changes  was  a  strong  dislike  to  Calvinism,  which  proves  that 
he  had  never  really  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  though  he 
had  been  governed  by  its  rigid  precepts.     The  superficial  character 
of  the  revolt  is  s\ifficiently  proved  by  his  attitude  in  regard  to  the 
great  religious  problems.     He  is  never  weary  of  denouncing  priest^ 
and  explicitly  identifies  theology  with  the  obscurantism  which  is  to 
him  the  principle  of  evil.     And  yet  he  is  himself  a  theologian  after  a 
fashion.     He  retains  in  some  sense  a  belief  in  God  and  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  observes  with  much  complacency  that  in 
England  'Hhe  truths  of  religion  are  rarely  attacked,  except  by 
superficial  thinkers."  ^     He  succeeded,  that  is,  in  putting  aside  the 
most  vital  problems  of  the  time,  and  those  to  which  his  own  writings 
inevitably  attracted  attention.     He  settled  with  himself  that  the 
'^  truths  of  religion  "  could  somehow  be  kept  alive,  though  oondenmed 
to  isolation  from  any  bearing  upon  actual  conduct. 

To  say  this  is  really  to  say  that  Buckle  was  a  half-hearted  philoso- 
pher. There  is  a  region  of  thought  which  he  dared  not  enter;  and, 
in  fact,  his  references  to  metaphysical  problems  betray  the  aoiateur. 

(1)  Siatory  of  Omiimtum,  u  694. 
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His  langnage  is  proTokingly  loose ;  it  shows  the  brilliant  man  of 
letters,  not  the  resolute  thinker  who  has  grappled  with  perplexing 
piobleins^  and  given  days  and  nights  to  concentrated  thought.  He  has 
the  readiness  of  the  popular  expositor,  who  does  not  reaUy  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  multitudinous  pit&lls  over  which  he  steps  so  lightly. 
In  truth,  his  intellect  belonged  to  a  different  order.  An  omnivorous 
appetite  for  knowledge,  a  power  of  taking  wide  historiccd  surveys,  a 
quick  perception  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  great  move- 
ments of  thought,  may  coexist  with  an  absence  of  the  strenuous 
logical  faculty  and  the  microscopic  eye  for  metaphysical  hair-splitting 
which  are  the  qualifications  for  advancing  the  borders  of  philosophic 
thought.  But  even  his  defects  fitted  him  to  be  a  popxdar  exponent 
of  theories  which,  stated  so  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of  stricter 
thinkers,  would  repel  the  ordinary  reader  by  their  apparent  dryness 
and  scholastic  subtlety.  Buckle's  exuberant  self-confidence  overrides 
all  such  scruples.  He  is  too  enthusiastic  to  be  particular.  He  dashes 
out  a  broad  impressive  outline  without  troubling  himself  about  the 
punctilios  of  the  cautious  thinker.  And  this  quality  is  represented 
by  a  literary  excellence  which,  I  think,  has  scarcely  received  justice. 
He  is  a  kind  of  philosophical  Macaiday,  without  the  experience  of 
actoal  political  a£Eairs,  but  with  a  much  keener  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  general  principles.  There  is  so  far  an  external  resemblance 
that  both  men  were  bachelors,  with  admirable  domestic  affections, 
and  yet  most  at  their  ease  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  libraries.  Both 
had  an  amazing  power  of  assimilating  knowledge,  and  Buckle's 
information  was  perhaps  the  widest,  though  far  less  exhaustive  in 
particular  directions.  There  is  a  closer  analogy  in  the  quality  of  their 
work.  Both  have  a  superlative  self-confidence,  combined  with  an 
animated  glow  of  enthusiasm  in  proclaiming  the  future  destinies  of 
their  party ;  both  have  a  luminous  style  which  never  gives  the  reader 
the  trouble  of  a  second  glance,  a  power  of  marshalling  facts  and 
argaments  so  as  to  give  a  satisfactory  Mness  and  symmetry  to  their 
work.  Buckle  is  perhaps  more  continuous,  and  less  given  to  excessive 
emphasis  of  needless  antitheses,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Macaulay 
gives  us  the  sense  of  more  solid  workmanship.  Both,  again,  repre- 
sent that  sort  of  one-sided  common  sense  which  is  alternately 
irritating  and  satisfactory.  Buckle  would  have  taken  Macaulay's 
view  of  Bacon  and  the  indactive  philosophy,  and  Macaulay  would 
perhaps  have  fotmd  little  to  correct  in  Buckle's  view  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Both  of  them  looked  forwards  to  the  same  millenniimi  when 
cultivation  (as  Macaulay  puts  it)  is  to  reach  the  sunmiit  of  Helvellyn, 
and  though  Buckle  called  himself  a  Eadical  rather  than  a  Whig, 
their  political  philosophy  is  really  an  idealization  of  true  Whig  prin- 
ciples, with  the  current  traditional  estimate  of  the  glorious  Revolution, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  other  palladia  of  our 
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liberties.  He  is  at  bottom  a  thorough  John  Bull,  though  draped  in 
philosophic  garments.  If^  in  both  cases,  we  occasionally  resent  the 
narrowness,  the  excessive  exaltation  of  the  more  vulgar  side  of 
progress,  we  are  tempted  in  both  cases  to  condone  the  offence  in 
consideration  of  the  vast  amount  of  solid  common  sense,  and,  what  is 
perhaps  better,  of  really  generous  zeal  for  great  causes,  contempt  for 
the  petty  foppery  of  effeminate  prejudices,  and  hearty  appreciation 
of  their  predecessors  in  the  same  cause.  In  re-reading  Buckle,  I 
have  found,  as  will  directly -appear,  plenty  of  shortcomings,  and 
especially  of  the  kind  of  shortcoming  which  the  dwarf  can  see  firom 
the  giant's  shoulders.  But  I  have  found  it  hard,  for  brief  moments, 
to  resist  the  contagion  of  boundless  enthusiasm,  combined  with  extra- 
ordinary fulness  of  mind  and  breadth  of  thought,  ev^i  when  pain- 
fully convinced  that  the  enthusiasm  was  not  according  to  knowledge. 
Buckle  incidentally  describes  the  vast  conception  which  dazzled  his 
early  youth  when  regretfiilly  dropping  the  larger  part  of  it.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  '^  solve  the  great  problem  of  afiairs ;  to  detect  those 
hidden  circumstances  which  determine  the  march  and  destiny  of 
nations ;  and  to  find  in  the  events  of  the  past  a  key  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  future.''  To  do  this,  he  explains,  is  *'  nothing  less  than 
to  tinite  into  a  single  science  all  the  laws  of  the  mental  and  physical 
world."  ^  Though  he  now  sees  that  such  a  work  would  require  the 
labours  of  several  minds  and  several  generations,  he  scarcely  seems 
even  here  to  grasp  its  stupendous  magnitude.  The  true  question  is 
whether  such  a  problem  can  ever  represent  more  than  a  distant  ideal, 
to  which  we  may  conceivably  make  some  imperfect  and  fragmentaiy 
approximation.  But,  however  idle  the  dream — and  it  is  so  idle  that  a 
sense  of  the  ludicrous  prevents  us  from  sympathizing  unreservedly 
with  Buckle's  regret  at  its  disappearance — the  pursuit  of  the 
phantom  led  him  in  a  right  direction.  The  task  was  not  only  of  the 
kind  which  suited  his  peculiar  powers,  but  it  was  suggested  by  the 
position  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  The  English  empirical 
school  was  specially  weak  on  the  historical  side,  for  reasons  of  which 
the  general  nature  is  sufficiently  obvious.  History  seemed  to  be  on 
the  side  of  the  Tories  in  politics,  and  of  the  transoendentalists  in 
philosophy.  Respect  for  the  teaching  of  history  meant  a  slavish 
reverence  for  traditional  prejudice ;  and  to  learn  from  the  past  was 
to  attempt  to  galvanize  dead  bodies  into  a  semblance  of  life. 
The  anti-revolutionary  writings  of  Burke,  the  natural  enemy  of  all 
Badicals  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  are  a  continuous  appeal  U> 
history  and  ''prescription;"  and  the  philosophical  import  of  the 
appeal  was  embodied  in  the  teaching  of  Coleridge,  the  highest 
English  representative  of  the  principles  most  vitally  opposed  to  all 
empirical  and  utilitarian  methods.    J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  essay  upon 

(1)  VoL  ii.  p.  327. 
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Coleridge,  lias  emphasized  this  contrast,  and  regards  the  creation  of  a 
philosophy  of  history  as  the  yast  service  by  which  the  Coleridgians 
compensated  the  deficiencies  of  their  own  party.  The  political 
theories  of  James  Mill  and  the  economic  theories  of  Bicardo,  imply 
deliberate  rejection  of  the  historic  method.  And  though  J.  S.  Mill 
here,  as  elsewhere,  was  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  widening  the 
teaching  inherited  from  his  fitther,  he  was  not  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  inTolved  in  any  extensive  change  of  base.  He  always 
worked  on  the  same  lines.  The  secret  is  fairly  revealed  in  a  striking 
passage  in  the  Autobiography}  He  there  observes  {d  propos  of  his 
attack  upon  Hamilton)  that  the  difference  between  the  two  schools 
of  Intuition  and  Experience  and  Association  is  full  of  practical 
consequences.  Whenever  a  reformer  demands  a  change  he  is  met 
by  the  expression  of  some  powerful  prejudice,  which  he  can  best 
assail  by  explaining  its  origin,  and  by  so  proving  that  what  professes 
to  be  an  intuition  or  a  divinely  authorised  truth,  is  really  due  to 
some  irrational  association  of  ideas.  ^'In  particular,"  he  adds,  and 
the  remark  is  specially  significant,  "  I  have  long  felt  that  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  regard  all  the  marked  distinctions  of  human 
character  as  innate,  and  to  ignore  the  irresistible  proofs  that  by  fS^r 
the  greater  part  of  these  differences,  whether  between  individuals, 
races,  or  sexes,  are  such  as  not  only  might,  but  naturally  would  be, 
produced  by  differences  in  circumstances,  is  one  of  the  chief 
hindrances  to  the  rational  treatment  of  great  social  questions,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  stumbling-blocks  to  human  improvement."  This 
passage  might  have  been  taken  as  a  motto  by  Buckle,  and  has 
obviously  an  important  bearing  upon  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Every  doctrine,  we  see,  which  claimed  an  d  priori  or  intuitive 
character,  was  therefore  suspect.  It  was  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
solvent  of  the  association  principle,  or  at  least  to  be  most  rigorously 
tested  before  it  could  pass  muster.  In  abstract  speculations  this 
method  is  carried  out  by  the  thorough-going  associatiomsts  until 
we  not  only  get  rid  of  necessary  truths,  but  have  a  difficulty  in 
understanding  even  the  existence  of  general  truths.  The  mind  itself 
seems  to  be  resolved  by  such  writers  as  James  Mill  into  a  mere 
conglomerate  of  accidentally  cohering  ideas.  As  with  the  tran- 
soendentalist,  the  universe  itself  seems  to  be  somehow  constructed 
by  the  logical  forms  of  the  mind  operating  in  a  vacuum,  and  all  the 
contents  of  experience  to  be  abolished ;  so  with  the  antagonists,  the 
mind  itself  becomes  apparently  a  nonentity,  and  is  somehow  put 
together  out  of  its  own  contents.  The  passage  just  quoted  shows  the 
political  application  of  the  same  method.  Every  social  bond,  like 
every  logical  principle,  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  case  of  arbitrary 
Association.     Mill  regards  even  the  distinction  of  sex  as  somehow  a 

(1)  IGU's  Autobiography,  p.  273. 
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mere  product  of  circumstances,  and  therefore  non-essential,  be- 
cause he  is  afraid  of  giving  an  opening  to  the  intuitionist.  Admit 
a  single  fixed  element  into  the  general  flux  of  things,  and  the 
intuitionist  will  at  once  conjure  up  some  d  jmort' principle  of  practical 
application.  He  has  the  necessary  iroi;  arw  for  the  doctrine  that 
some  races  are  doomed  to  perpetual  slayerj,  and  one  sex  to  peipetual 
subjection.  The  intuitive  truth  is  as  unmanageable  as  the  divine 
ordinance  of  an  older  school.  And  thus  a  continuous  polemic  against 
all  such  assumptions  was  not  more  a  part  of  Mill's  philosophic 
activity  than  of  his  crusade  as  a  political  reformer  against  recognised 
abuses. 

No  reformer  who  duly  estimates  the  gigantic  power  of  impregnable 
stupidity  should  underrate  the  value  of  this  scepticism  as  at  least  a 
provisional  frame  of  mind.  Undoubtedly  we  are  grievously  inclined 
to  regard  transitory  customs,  political  and  intellectual,  as  part  of  the 
unalterable  framework  of  the  universe.  But  when  the  provisional 
scepticism  takes  a  dogmatic  shape,  it  involves  an  assumption  as 
arbitrary  as  that  of  the  antagonist  theory.  When  people  said 
that  the  negro  slaves  were  lazy  because  they  were  negroes,  and 
therefore  doomed  by  nature  to  a  perpetuity  of  flogging,  it  was 
necessary  to  point  out  that  the  laziness  might  be  due  to  the  skverv 
as  well  as  to  the  negrohood.  But  it  is  a  gratuitous  assumption  that 
slavery  explains  the  whole  divergence,  and  that  a  negro  diflers  from 
a  European  only  as  a  man  in  a  black  coat  difEers  from  one  in  a  white. 
The  assumption  becomes  even  grotesque  in  the  case  of  sex.  Yet 
Mill  and  his  followers  are  apt  to  slide  into  such  conclusions,  and  to 
lay  down  the  equality  of  man  as  positively  as  the  most  dogmatic  of 
a  priori  metaphysicians. 

In  truth,  Mill  and  Buckle  seem  to  be  always  haunted  by  a  dilemma 
pressed  upon  them  by  their  antagonists.  They  have  to  choose 
between  absolutely  fixed  types,  with  the  consequent  admission  of  d 
priori  laws,  or  else  to  regard  all  the  characteristics  of  a  race  or  class 
as  mere  external  appendages.  To  say  that  any  peculiarity  is  due  to 
the  ''influence  of  circumstances"  is  with  them  to  say  that  it  is 
merely  arbitrary,  and  therefore  can  be  put  on  and  oS  like  a  coat 
Trying  to  remove  as  much  as  possible  from  the  category  of  abso- 
lutely fixed  to  purely  accidental  qualities,  they  postulate  a  kind  of 
colourless  and  uniform  substratimi — ^the  famous  sheet  of  blank  paper 
— with  a  mere  accretion  of  external  accidents.  The  man  is  eveiy- 
where  the  same ;  it  is  only  the  coat  that  changes.  Yet  a  man  cannot 
be  built  up  entirely  of  coats,  and  therefore  the  fixed  element  cannot 
be  altogether  abolished,  although  it  may  be  made  as  uniform  as 
possible.  And  therefore  we  do  not,  after  all,  get  rid  of  absolute 
types,  though  they  are  got  out  of  the  way  of  practical  questions. 
Evolutionists,  since  Darwinism  has  made  it  possible  to  accept  evola- 
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tion  without  mysticism  or  transcendentalismy  leave  us  a  different 
modeof  meeting  the  dilemma.  They  admit,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the 
differences  not  only  of  negro  and  white,  bat  even  of  man  and  beast, 
or  animal  and  plant,  may  in  one  sense  be  due  to  the  influence  of  cir- 
comstances.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  specific  qualities  of  an 
organism  are  not  mere  external  additions,  superinduced  upon  a 
unifonn  stock.  They  correspond  to  the  properties  of  a  type,  fixed 
for  the  moment,  although  slowly  changing ;  and  therefore  implying 
not  an  element  of  the  unconditional  and  unchangeable,  but  a  con- 
tinnous  growth  under  determinate  conditions.  The  man  does  not 
differ  from  the  monkey  by  an  impassable  gulf ;  nor,  on  the  other 
band,  is  he  simply  a  monkey  minus  a  tail  and  plus  a  more  flexible 
thumb  and  an  erect  posture.  He  is  a  new  form  which  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  by  imperceptible  stages,  and  who  has  deyeloped  a  set  of 
organic  properties,  corresponding  at  every  period  to  the  requirements 
of  his  life.  And  hence  to  prove  that  a  quality  is  due  to  the 
"  inflaence  of  circumstances ''  is  no  longer  to  prove  that  it  is  merely 
accidental ;  for  the  most  deeply  rooted  differences  of  organization  have 
been  alike  developed  under  fixed  conditions.  We  cannot  distinguish 
by  this  rapid  method  between  the  essential  and  the  accidental, 
for  there  is  no  such  absolute  antithesis  in  the  old  sense.  We  have, 
instead,  to  ask  whether  the  observed  property  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  the  organism  can  acquire  it  or  lose  it  by  transplantation  into  new 
circumstances,  or  whether  such  a  change  would  require  a  profound 
alteration  of  the  whole  structure.  Apparently  superficial  differences 
may  be  symptoms  of  radical  differences ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
apparently  important  difference  may  turn  out  to  be  superficiaL  The 
whole  problem  requires  a  different  statement  as  we  transcend  the 
old  dilemma,  and  give  a  new  sense  to  the  antithesis  between  the 
absolute  and  the  contingent. 

The  new  method  is  as  fruitful  in  its  bearing  upon  sociology  as  in 
its  bearing  upon  natural  history.  Darwinism  has  enabled  the 
empirical  school  to  annex  history ;  for  they  are  no  longer  firightened 
by  the  bugbear  of  d  priori  principles  and  absolute  rights.  They  are 
no  longer  forced  to  choose  between  a  fixed  order,  imposed  by  super- 
natural sanction,  and  accidental  combination  capable  of  instan- 
taneous and  arbitrary  reconstruction.  They  dare  to  carry  out  the 
principles  of  Burke  or  Coleridge,  and  to  recognise  in  society,  as  in 
individuals,  the  development  of  an  organic  structure  by  slow  secular 
processes ;  for  such  a  structure  has  no  longer  an  aspect  of  mystery. 
The  evolutionist  admits  that  a  truth  may  be  d  priori  relatively  to 
the  individual  without  having  therefore  a  transcendental  character ; 
and  in  the  same  way  he  recognises  in  social  relations  a  permanence 
and  relative  necessity  which  correspond  to  the  development  of  the 
social  organism,  without  admitting  that  the  necessity  transcends  all 
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conditions.  And  hence  he  can  draw  a  distinction^  the  fall  apprehen- 
sion of  which  is  essential  to  the  foundation  of  any  sound  sociology, 
but  which  is  seldom  fairly  grasped  by  Mill  and  Buckle,  though,  as  we 
shall  see,  Buckle  at  least  is  always  feeling  after  it.  In  short,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  distinguish  between  the  profounder  processes, 
which  constitute  the  organic  growth  of  a  society,  and  those  relatiyely 
superfidial  changes  which  may  yary  between  different  states,  or  in 
accordance  with  individual  influences  or  special  legislative  arrange- 
ments, without  implying  any  organic  change.  When  all  social  or  poli- 
tical arrangements  are  regarded  as  in  some  sense  arbitrary,  because  due 
to  the  '^  influence  of  circumstances/'  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  them  all 
upon  the  same  level.  The  distinction  between  the  profound  and  the 
superficial,  between  the  vital  and  the  organic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  merely  accidental  or  temporary  on  the  other,  becomes  confosed, 
because  confusion  as  to  the  first  principles  of  such  a  distinction 
imderlies  the  whole  method.  Buckle,  holding  rightly  that  political 
science  must  rest  upon  observation,  so  interprets  the  phrase  as  to 
make  every  truth  revealed  by  observation  equally  superficiaL  He 
finds  it  impossible  properly  to  separate  the  essential  from  the 
accidental.  He  is  attempting  to  annex  history  without  the  con- 
ception which  alone  made  the  attempt  possible,  and  his  error  was 
in  great  measure  inevitable  at  the  time. 

Buckle  had,  indeed,  a  remarkable  predecessor.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  volume  he  observes  that  the  Germans  had  created  the  theory  of 
philosophic  history.^  To  them,  however,  he  owed  little.  The 
Hegelian  doctrine,  had  he  ever  seriously  attended  to  it,  would  have 
repelled  him  as  mystical  and  transcendental.  But  he  had  studied 
and  been  greatly  impressed  by  Comte.  His  biographer  rejects  M. 
Littr^'s  statement  that,  without  Oomte,  Buckle  would  never  have 
written.  I  should  be  more  inclined  to  regret  that  Buckle  did  not 
learn  more  firom  Comte ;  for  I  cannot  affect  to  doubt  that  Comte, 
however  crude  and  hasty  may  be  some  of  his  opinions,  was  as 
superior  to  Buckle  in  reasoning  power  as  Buckle  wy  superior  to 
Comte  in  power  of  literary  expression.  .Comte,  in  particular,  has  a 
far  clearer  view  of  history  as  a  process  of  organic  development.  If 
we  reject  his  views,  we  cannot  say  that  they  are  on  the  face  of  them 
trifling  or  irrelevant,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  for  many  of 
Buckle's  tmsystematic  and  haphazard  generalisations.  In  any  case^ 
however.  Buckle  worked  upon  his  own  principles,  though  helped 
by  many  suggestions  from  predecessors;  and  his  book  has  the 
interest  of  being  the  first  and  only  considerable  attempt  to  construct 
a  science  of  history  upon  the  basis  of  English  empiricism.  The 
problem,  indeed,  which  he  really  attacked  came  to  be  considerably 
narrower  than  his  language  implies,  though  wide  enough,  in  all 
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oonscieiicey  for  any  human  being.  If  he  did  not  try  to  *'  reduce  to  a 
single  science  all  the  laws  of  the  moral  and  physical  world/'  he 
sought  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  most  interesting  problem 
implicated  in  such  an  attempt.  He  shared,  in  tact,  that  practical 
impulse  which,  as  we  have  seen,  animated  Mill's  philosophy.  Intui- 
tiTe  truths  were  to  be  attacked  in  the  interests  of  **  progress/'  and 
history  was  to  be  methodised  in  order  that  we  might  understand  the 
conditions  of  progress.  How  and  why  does  the  England  of  to-day 
differ  from  modem  Spain — ^where  progress  has  been  arrested — and 
from  the  England  of  two  thousand  years  ago,  where  progress  was  rudi- 
mentary  P  To  answer  such  questions  was  not  merely  to  systematize 
the  knowledge  of  the  past,  but  to  give  the  secret  of  progress  in  the 
fdtnre.  And,  if  Buckle  did  nothing  else,  he  at  least  called  atten- 
tion to  the  vast  importance  of  the  problem  itself,  and  to  the  im- 
portance of  treating  it  by  scientific  methods.  If  his  confidence  in 
himself  and  his  belief  in  his  cause  were  rather  in  excess,  we  may 
forgive  a  man  for  the  exaggerated  estimate  of  possibilities,  which  is  so 
often  a  condition  of  minor  success.  But  to  appreciate  his  perform- 
ance we  must  look  more  closely  at  the  special  results  obtained. 

From  the  first  chapters  we  become  aware  of  the  imperfection  of 
his  method.  He  begins  by  disposing  of  the  preliminary  objection 
to  all  scientific  method  based  upon  the  Free-will  doctrine.  After 
rejecting  the  theory,  he  hastens  to  safer  ground.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  Free-will,  statistics  prove  the  existence  of  certain  uniform 
sequences.  There  are  so  many  murders,  marriages,  and  imdirected 
letters  every  year.  To  this  tolerably  familiar  fact  he  manages  to  give 
a  paradoxical  turn,  which  appears  to  have  startled  his  readers  most 
effectually.  He  infers  that  human  actions  depend  more  upon  the 
general  state  of  society  than  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  indi- 
vidual. And  this,  as  interpreted  by  the  average  reader,  came  to 
mean  that  a  certain  number  of  individuals  were  told  off  to  conmiit 
murder  in  every  year  by  some  mysterious  law  embodied  in  the 
"  general  state  of  society."  Pahner  fancied  that  he  was  poisoning 
Cook  from  motives  of  his  own ;  but  he  was  in  reality  the  victim  of 
a  hidden  force.  Such  a  theory  might  fairly  be  called  fatalistic; 
and  Buckle,  if  he  saw  through  the  sophistry,  must  have  been  more 
anxious  to  startle  than  to  persuade.  For  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
society  is  not  an  entity  differing  from  all  the  constituent  parts, 
and  therefore  that  its  general  state  cannot  be  independent  of  the 
peculiarities  of  individuals.  All  that  can  really  be  meant  is 
that  whilst  each  individual  has  his  own  character  and  acts  from 
his  own  motives,  there  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  individual 
character,  and  therefore  in  the  aggregates  of  individuals.  In  this 
there  is  certainly  nothing  startling.  When  we  think  of  society 
as  an  organic  growth,  a  whole  made  up  of  mutually  co-operating  and 
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interdependent  parts ;  when  we  see  that  each  individual  is  placed 
from  his  birth  in  a  given  compartment  and  subject  to  fixed  in- 
fluences ;  that  the  development  of  any  social  organ  and  its  decay 
imply  a  series  of  adjustments  and  readjustments  throughout  the 
whole  body  politic — ^we  see  that  innumerable  minor  uniformities 
must  be  produced^  though  in  any  given  case  the  play  of  cause 
and  effect  is  too  complicated  to  be  unravelled. 

So  many  men  are  naturally  told  off  in  London  to  be  chimney-sweeps. 
If  anybody  wondered  that  whilst  each  man  dressed  according  to  taste, 
a  fixed  proportion  of  men  always  walked  about  with  soot-besmeared 
clothes,  we  should  laugh  at  him.  There  is  a  fixed  demand  for  sweeps, 
and  therefore  the  number  of  sweeps  is  constant.  The  individual  who 
becomes  a  sweep  takes  into  accoimt  the  number  of  existing  sweeps, 
and  therefore  the  fixity  of  the  number  is  intelligible  from  the 
individual  point  of  view.  In  other  cases  the  cause  of  uniformity  ifl 
more  obscure,  but  not  therefore  more  mysterious.  The  motives  for 
committing  murder  are  more  various,  and  the  causes  of  murder  are 
not  immediately  connected.  Each  man  is  prompted  by  his  in- 
dividual peculiarities.  But  as  each  man's  character  is  partly  the 
result  of  inheritance  from  a  slowly  varying  stock,  and  partly  the 
effect  of  subsequent  conditions,  dependent  upon  a  slowly  varying 
social  order,  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  total  number  of  murderers 
should  not  change  arbitrarily.  Setting  aside  the  metaphysical  puzzle 
of  free-will,  the  whole  air  of  paradox  is  imparted  by  a  simple 
device.  It  depends  upon  such  a  statement  of  the  case  that  coUateral 
effects  &om  a  single  fixed  cause  are  first  represented  as  independent 
because  the  immediate  conditions  are  independent,  and  then  arguiag 
that  they  must  be  dependent  because  the  number  of  effects  is  proved 
to  be  constant.  No  man  commits  a  murder  in  order  to  make  up  s 
tale  ;  and  yet  the  number  of  murders  is  approximately  fixed.  This 
looks  as  if  mere  blind  fate  or  *^  law  "  forced  men  to  make  up  the  list 
But  the  real  explanation  is,  of  course,  that  given  a  fixed  social  order^ 
a  certain  crop  of  murders  will  be  produced  as  naturally  as  a  certain 
crop  of  potatoes.  Whilst  population  presses  against  its  limits,  there 
will  always  be  a  fiixed  margin  of  misery,  ignorance,  and  crime  due  to 
this  cause ;  and  to  alter  the  cause  is  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  social 
life.  When,  in  brief,  society  is  regarded  as  a  mere  aggregate  of 
independent  individuals,  the  existence  of  any  uniform  social 
phenomena  has  something  apparently  mysterious  about  it,  and  sug- 
gests a  fixed  external  fate.  When  we  recognise  the  way  in  which  a 
society  is  really  organized,  we  see  that  the  fate  only  represents  the 
fixed  conditions  inherent  in  the  social  structure,  about  which  there  is 
nothing  more  or  less  mysterious  than  in  the  persistence  of  any  other 
organic  law.  The  difficulty  is  that  which  runs  through  the  whole 
mode  of  thought.     When  the  empiricists  represented  all  events  as 
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arbitrarily  stuck  together,  and  all  beliefs  as  due  to  external  associa- 
tion, the  "  scientific  laws,"  and  the  "  uniformity  of  nature,"  to 
which  they  constantly  appeal,  take  the  form  of  an  arbitrary  necessity 
forming  the  facts  into  a  fixed  mould,  instead  of  being  general  ex- 
pressions of  the  facts  themselves. 

Wlien  Buckle  tries  to  discover  some  particular  laws  the  difficulty 
reappears.     History  depends,  to  use  a  later  phraseology,  upon  the 
relation  between  the  organism  and  the  environment ;   and  Buckle 
b^gizLS  at  the  beginning  when  he  proposes  to  consider  the  two  factors 
separately,  or,  in  his  own  language,  to  consider  first  the  physical 
and    then  the  mental  laws.     And  here,  of  course,  he  has  no  diffi- 
culty  in  discovering  some  of  those  formulsD  about  climate,  which 
flince   Montesquieu  have  been  part  of  the  regular  stock-in-trade  of 
the  political  philosopher.     Of  course  they  have  some  value.     Climate 
mns^  1)0  a  condition  of  progress,  for  it  is  a  condition  of  life.     Nobody, 
and  'therefore  no  civilized  body,  can  live  permanently  at  the  pole. 
Bat  ^we  wish  to  find  some  rule  which  will  help  us  to  discover  the 
conditions  of  progress  where  life  is  possible.     Now  the  most  cursory 
fflHiTnination  will  show  that  the  relation  between  climate  and  civiliza- 
tion is  not  constant.     The  qualities  which  distinguish  the  inhabitants 
of  tropical  from  those  of  temperate  zones  may  be  noteworthy ;  but  in 
ttiy  case  they  cannot  be  sufficient  to  determine  progress.     In  Europe, 
l^Off  ages  of  barbarism  have  been  succeeded  by  the  highest  known 
^elopment  of  civilization;  whilst  in  Asia  civilization  reached  a 
certain  point  much  earlier,  and  then  remained  stationary.     The 
l^yaical  conditions  obviously  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  progress  is 
^poBsible,  and  vdthin  that  limit  they  may  impose  certain  character- 
Unom    upon  the  corresponding  kind  of   progress.     Society  is  so 
w  Xilce  a  plant  which  cannot  grow  at  all  in  some  soils,  and  which 
^^    flourish  in  others  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  its  habitat. 
^  A.«ia  the  soil  might  stimulate  precocious  growth  and  early  decay, 
whil^-i  ^Q  reverse  might  be  the  case  in  Europe.    Buckle  tries  with 
*^    ^suberant   display  of  varied  knowledge  and  much  ingenious 
^S^xnentation  to  supply  us  with  some  such  formula.     He  lays  down 
™  ^«ry  broad  distinction  that  in  Europe  "  man  is  more  powerful 
*"^  nature,"  whilst  elsewhere  "  nature  is  more  powerful  than  man."  * 
^^  cintithesis  of  man  and  nature  as  of  two  sq>arate  agents  compar- 
^^  in  respect  of  strength,  is  of  course  an  intrusion  of  rhetoric  into 
'^i^^oe.     He  can  only  mean  that  the  physical  conditions  of  Europe 
•Id  Q&  the  whole  the  most  favourable  to  progress ;  which  looks  like 
t  tolerably  safe  proposition  in  view  of  actual  facts.    Yet  a  glance  at 
America  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little  it  possesses  of  real  scientific 
^W6.    In  America  nature  must  have  been  stronger  than  man,  for 
wBed  Indian  is  still  a  savage.  But  when  a  race  elsewhere  civilized 

(1)  Vol.  L  p.  222. 
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spreads  into  America,  the  relation  is  reTersed,  and  the  Yankee 
oonqners  the  natural  forces,  which  were  too  much  for  the  Ojibbeway. 
[Remembering  how  widely  the  same  principle  applies,  that,  for 
example,  even  European  civilization  is  itself  tiie  work  of  races  whicli 
have  stamped  out  the  savage  aborigines,  we  see  that  the  formTilfl 
is  faulty  on  the  face  of  it.  If  there  is  any  sense  in  comparing 
man  with  nature,  we  must  admit  that  man  is  a  very  variable  term, 
and  may  be  stronger  or  weaker  than  nature  as  he  is  more  or  less 
civilized.  The  formula  therefore,  however  interpreted,  could  not  pos- 
sibly determine  whether  he  is  civilized  or  not.  It  is  not,  as  it  professes 
to  be,  a  definite  test,  but  so  elastic  as  to  be  absolutely  nugatory. 

It  is,  indeed,  conceivable  that  it  might  state  the  limit  imposed 
upon  the  growth  of  an  indigenous  civilization.  And  Buckle  tries  to 
show  why,  outside  of  Europe,  progress  is  rigidly  suppressed.  The 
unfortunate  Hindoo,  as  the  slave  of  absolute  government  and  quite 
incapable  of  appreciating  trial  by  jury,  naturally  represents  to 
Buckle  a  very  low  point  in  the  scale,  especially  as,  in  his  Tiew, 
''man''  always  represents  a  fixed  unit  considerably  raised  abore 
the  man  of  the  prehistoric  ages,  whose  existence  he  scarcely  recog- 
nised. Nobody,  I  fancy,  ever  attached  much  importance  to  Buckle's 
daring  generaUties  about  the  effects  of  a  rice  diet  upon  the  liberties 
of  mankind.  The  method,  however,  is  significant.  He  assumes,  in 
the  first  place,  the  questionable  proposition  that  the  principles  of  the 
Bicardian  political  economy  may  be  applied  off-hand  to  ancient 
India,  and  that  the  theory  of  the  division  of  wealth  into  rent,  profit, 
and  wages,  is  part  of  the  eternal  order  of  things.  But  even  Bicaido 
would  certainly  have  disputed  the  old-fashioned  sophistry  whichBnckle 
adopts  with  curious  want  of  caution.  In  India,  he  says  (almost  in 
direct  terms)  food  is  cheap ;  therefore  wages  are  low ;  **  therefore  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes  was  very  depressed."  ^  That  is, 
life  is  easy  in  India  (and  man,  one  would  suppose,  stronger  than 
nature) ;  therefore  wages  are  low ;  therefore  life  is  hard.  And  this 
rigid  free-trader  and  worshipper  of  Adam  Smith  proceeds  to  show 
how  disastrous  have  been  the  consequences  of  cheap  food,  not  onlj 
in  India,  but  in  Ireland.  Buckle  was,  perhaps,  aiming  at  a  sonnd 
principle,  which  it  might  be  worth  while  at  another  time  to  dis* 
engage  from  his  loose  phraseology.  Here  I  need  only  point  ont  the 
conception  implied  in  his  argument.  It  implies,  in  brief,  an  inade- 
quate conception  of  what  is  called  the  social  factor ;  he  does  not 
see  that  it  is  hopeless  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  statement  of 
any  law  of  progress  without  taking  into  account  the  varying  phases 
of  the  social  organism,  in  virtue  of  which  the  influences  duo  to 
physical  condition  may  produce  varying  reactions  hr  too  intricate 
and  complex  to  be  fitted  into  his  easy  generalisations.    He  sees 

(I)  VoL  i.  p.  6S. 
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nodung  but  '^natare'^ — ^that  Is,  climate,  soil,  and  so  forth — on  one 
side,  and  the  unit  called  "man''  on  the  other.  Man,  as  with 
Bicardo  and  Bentham,  is  an  unyarying  entity  of  constant  properties ; 
snd  in  society  a  larger  or  smaller  aggregate,  which  is  held  together 
partly  by  the  repressive  and,  somehow,  extra*nataral  force  of 
goyenmoient,  and  partly  by  the  tyranny  of  "nature"  or  physical 
conditions.  The  imlimited  competition  of  the  economists  represents 
the  rightful  order  of  society;  to  give  full  play  to  the  individual 
forces,  and  therefore  to  <liTniTiiRh  government  and  to  conquer 
nature,  is  the  sole  condition  of  progress.  The  earlier  forms,  in 
which  goyemment  played  a  larger  part,  and  man's  power  over  nature 
was  less,  represent  so  many  deviations  from  the  "right"  order, 
due  to  superstition,  ignorance,  and  the  abominable  behaviour  of 
those  great  natural  forces  which,  as  Buckle  quaintly  remarks,  "  have 
worked  immense  mischief."  ^ 

• 

The  conception  is  more  explicitly  set  forth  in  another  doctrine, 
which  seems  to  have  given  more  offence  than  any  other  expounded 
by  Buckle.  Consideration  of  the  "physical  laws"  has  led  to  no 
more  result  than  this :  that  in  the  vast  and  miscellaneous  regions 
outside  Europe,  man  must  always  be  the  slave  of  nature.  In  Europe, 
however,  he  has  turned  the  tables  on  his  tyrant,  and  in  Europe  we 
must  study  the  mental  laws.  Now  progress,  says  Buckle,  may  be 
moral  or  intellectual,  and  we  have  to  inquire  which  is  the  more  im* 
portant  of  the  two  elements.'  (Moral,  I  may  note  in  passing,  should 
mean  the  whole  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  though  Buckle 
immediately  proceeds  to  use  it  in  the  narrower  or  the  purely  ethical 
sense.)  Now,  he  adds,  and  in  full  conformity  with  his  whole  theory, 
we  have  no  ground  for  assuming  "  any  permanent  improvement  in 
the  moral  or  intellectual  &culties  of  man."  An  infant  bom  in 
London  is  not  proved  to  be  superior  to  an  infant  bom  in  the  Austra- 
lian bush.  Hence  progress  is  "  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external 
advantage."  How,  then,  is  progress  intelligible?  To  solve  this 
difficulty  we  must  ask  what  is  the  variable  element  in  the  causes  of 
human  conduct,  and  we  may  then  assume  that  element  to  be  the 
cause  of  progress.  Now  "moral  truths"  are  stationary,  whereas 
intellectual  truths  are  enormously  variable.  Hence  the  "  intellectual 
principle "  must  be  the  main  (or  sole)  cause  of  progress ;  for  a  sta* 
tionary  agent  can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect.  This  main  and 
(as  Buckle  thinks)  decisive  argument  is  backed  up  by  considering 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  war  and  persecution.  And  Buckle 
rejoices  in  his  demonstration.  His  conclusions,  he  says,  are  un- 
palatable, "  and  what  makes  it  peculiarly  offensive  is  that  it  is  im- 
le  to  refute  them."  ' 

<1)  Yd.  i.  p.  188.  (2)  YoL  i.  168  stq.  (3}  P.  166. 
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It  is  clear,  indeed,  thougli  Buckle  scarcely  sees  it,  that,  in  one 
sense,  they  are  a  direct  corollary  from  the  utilitarianism  which  he 
accepted.  For,  on  that  view,  moral  conduct  is  conduct  productive 
of  happiness ;  and  the  individual  being  a  constant,  happiness  is  a 
constant.  Hence  an  improved  morality  means  simply  an  improved 
calculus  of  happiness.  We  are  better  than  our  ancestors  so  far  as 
we  calculate  more  accurately  the  consequences  of  conduct  It  is 
superfluous,  then,  to  argue  that  the  moral  is  less  important  than  tbe 
intellectual  development ;  for  it  is  simply  a  particular  department 
of  that  development.  Individuals,  it  is  true,  may  vary  in  morality 
without  a  corresponding  intellectual  variation,  as  they  may  be  more 
or  less  inclined  to  promote  the  "  greatest  happiness.''  But,  as  we 
assume  the  average  individual  to  remain  unaltered,  this  is  irrelevant 
for  our  purpose.  In  criticising  Buckle,  I  am  therefore  indirectly 
criticising  the  utilitarianism  which  he  represented ;  and  certainly  I 
am  not  prompted  by  any  prejudice  against  the  doctrine.  Buckle, 
like  his  teachers,  seems  to  me  to  give  a  very  partial  and  one-sided 
view  of  the  truth ;  but  it  requires  rather  modification  than  direct 
contradiction. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  may  grant  that  for  such  periods  as 
Buckle  considered,  the  inn&te  faculties  are  not  sensibly  changed. 
Man  is  as  great  a  fool  as  ever.  At  any  rate,  we  may  grant,  what  is 
quite  sufficient  for  Buckle's  inmiediate  purpose,  that  progress  often 
occurs  without  a  corresponding  change  in  the  individual  organism. 
The  argument,  again,  that  the  '*  intellectual  principle  "  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  change,  because  it  is  the  only  variable  element, 
may  state  a  very  general  fact.  An  increase  in  knowledge  is  the 
most  conspicuous  factor  in  rapid  social  changes ;  and  so  far  we  must 
seek  for  the  condition  of  progress  in  the  conditions  of  extended  know- 
ledge. But  it  does  not  follow  that  knowledge  has,  so  to  speak,  an 
iimate  or  inherent  power  of  extending.  On  the  contrary,  Buckle's 
whole  book  is  intended  to  show  why  it  frequently  becomes  stationary. 
Obviously,  then,  and  for  the  very  reason  which  he  assigns,  the  differ- 
ence must  be  explained  by  some  independent  causes.  Now  there  can 
be  no  d  priori  reason  for  not  including  amongst  those  cauBOS  the 
moral  condition  of  a  society.  A  society,  for  example,  in  which 
passions  are  less  violent  may  be  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
philosophy.  If  so,  the  morality  of  a  race  may  be  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  progress,  though  not  an  ultimate  condition ;  and  this  doctrine 
is  as  "  palatable "  as  any  that  the  moralist  could  desire.  Backle 
argues,  in  fact,  that  because  a  tree  varies  only  in  size,  the  soil  remain- 
ing constant,  we  must  explain  its  growth  by  the  '*  vegetative  prin- 
ciple," and  exclude  all  reference  to  soil.  Indeed,  as  we  look  closer, 
we  see  that  even  Buckle  admits  that  morality  varies.  The  innate 
faculties  remain,  let  us  say^  the  same.    Both  the  intellectual  and  the 
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emotional  nature  are  constants.    Bat  "  moral  truths/'  that  is,  the 
ordinary  code — kill  not,  lie  not,  and  so  forth — ^remains  unaltered.  So, 
to  take  the  true  analogy,  do  the  ordinary  logical  rules.    Logic  has 
not  developed  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  more  than  morality,  if, 
indeed,  it  has  developed  equally.    The  change  is  neither  in  the 
Realties  nor  in  their  first  principles  of  action,  but  in  their  products. 
We  have  more  knowledge  than  of  old ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  we 
have  a  new  set  of  habits.     We  have  acquired  the  knowledge  that  the 
world  goes  round  the  sun ;  and  we  have  acquired  the  sentiments  which 
make  certain  modes  of  conduct  disgusting  to  us  though  approved  by 
the  savage,  or  even  by  our  grand&thers.  The  emotional  modification  is 
transmitted  quite  as  readily  as  the  intellectual  inheritance.     Once 
more,  then,  we  come  to  the  same  root  of  error.  Oiven  identical  units, 
how  can  aggregates  differ  P    Buckle  could  see  that  knowledge  could 
be  accumulated,  for  it  can  be  handed  from  one  individual  to  another. 
Bat  he  was  comparatively  blind  to  the  possibility  of  transmitting 
habits,  for  the  main  organ  by  which  they  are  transmitted  is  the 
social  &ctor.    He  says  very  truly,  though  not  very  relevantly,  that 
men  are  not  much  altered  by  the  preaching  of   moralists  and 
theologians.     But  they  are  most  profoundly  modified  by  being  bom 
into  a  vast  and  complex  organization,  and  thus  undergoing  from 
their  earliest  days   an  elaborate  system  of  drill,   and  imbibing, 
nnconsciously,  not    only   knowledge    but    innumerable   modes    of 
feeling.     The  power  of  accumulating  first  impressions,  in  which 
man  differs  most  conspicuously  from  the  lower  animals,  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  intellectual  nature.    To  solve  the  di£Gicult  problem  of 
progress,  we  must  take  into  account  all  those  enormously  complex 
processes  of  action  and  reaction  in  which  every  part  of  human 
natore  and  of  the  social  structure  requires  consideration.     Know- 
ledge, for  example,  may  be  stationary,  and  yet  accumulation  of 
wealth  may  determine  social  changes  which  will  again  react  upon 
the  intellectual  state.     Conflicts  between  races  and  classes  may  give 
predominance  to  certain  tjrpes  of  character,  and  so  bring  about  an 
indefinite  series  of  further  changes.    AU  that  series  of  operations 
which  corresponds  to  the  struggle  for  existence  would  have  to  be 
classified  to  give  any  tolerable  account  of  progress ;  and  we  should 
then,  doubtless,  see  that  even  the  intellectual  improvement  is  itself 
the  resultant,  as  much  as  the  cause,  of  the  intimate  actions  and 
reactions  of  individual  and  social  organisms.     At  any  rate,  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  which  alone  Buckle  could  take  into  account, 
offers  a  palpably  inadequate  explanation  of  these  many-sided  complex 
intimate  processes. 

It  omy,  indeed,  be  fully  agreed  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  is 
at  any  given  moment  the  most  effective  agent ;  and  Buckle's  one- 
>Kdednes8  is  not  without  its  use  in  calling  attention  to  the  vast  im» 
▼OL.  xxvu.  K.8.  z  z 
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portance  of  intellectual  activity  and  the  danger  of  arresting  its 
activity.  His  book  is  valuable,  like  Mill's  Liberiy,  not  by  any 
means  as  an  exhaustive  statement  of  the  case,  but  as  an  effective 
stimulant.  The  impossibility  of  carrying  out  his  own  principles  is 
sufficiently  shown  by  his  applications.  Let  us  take,  for  example, 
his  treatment  of  war — ^the  "  second  greatest  evil "  known  to  man- 
kind, persecution  being  the  first.  I  will  not  insist  upon  the  absordity 
of  isolating  a  particular  incident  of  progress  and  calling  it  an  eTii 
simpliciter,  without  even  attempting  to  show  how  progress  in  any 
kind  of  social  organisation  would  have  been  possible  without  it. 
Just  now,  for  reasons  which  would  have  amazed  Buckle,  it  is  far 
more  important  to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  eliminating  war 
than  upon  the  folly  of  talking  as  though  it  were  an  accidental  and 
avoidable  evil  in  all  social  stages.  Let  us  glance  at  his  reasoning. 
"  Moralists  and  theologians,"  he  says,  never  pointed  out  an  evil  in 
war  which  was  unknown  to  their  predecessors.  Therefore  war  has 
not  been  suppressed  by  morality.  The  true  cause  of  its  decline  has 
been  the  growth  of  intelligent  and  pacific  [classes,  and  specifically 
the  invention  of  steam,  gunpowder,  and  political  economy.  The 
argument  upsets  his  theory.  For,  taking  his  facts  for  granted,  it 
is  plain  that  wars  have  been  diminished,  not  by  the  direct  perception 
of  the  mischief  caused,  but  by  the  indirect  tendency  of  inteUectoal 
improvement  in  modifying  society.  Steam  and  gunpowder  have 
operated  by  confining  war  to  a  professional  class  and  by  bringing  men 
into  closer  communication.  The  intellectual  advance  is  on  this 
hypothesis  the  primary  cause,  but  the  proximate  cause  is  the  social 
change ;  and  it  is  clear,  again,  that  such  social  changes  may  develop 
themselves  without  intellectual  progress,  and  so  far  be  the  primair 
cause  of  other  intellectual  changes.  The  intellectual  change  will 
operate  differently  according  to  the  social  medium  in  which  it  takes 
place.  It  may  even  produce  an  increase  of  the  tendencies  to  which  it 
is  ultimately  opposed.  The  process  has  been  illustrated  on  a  vast  scale 
since  Buckle's  day.  He  thought  that  discoveries  in  practical  science 
must  diminish  war.  Li  fact  the  immediate  result  has  been  a  Tast 
development  of  militarism.  We  have  brought  men  into  dose  con- 
tact before  they  were  civilised  enough  to  trust  each  other,  and  given 
them  improved  weapons  for  mutiud  slaughter;  what  wonder  that 
they  have  cut  more  throats  P  Ultimately,  no  doubt,  the  effect  mar 
be  the  reverse,  but  that  depends  upon  the  development  of  matnsl 
confidence,  implying,  amongst  other  things,  a  distinct  moral  change, 
and  not  an  intellectual  recognition  that  cutting  throats  does  mis- 
chief. The  process,  in  other  words,  must  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
and  we  must  blunder  if  we  isolate  one  feature  and  call  it  the  aole 
''  cause."  So,  again,  the  former  moralists  and  theologians  did  not  stop 
war.    To  make  the  argument  hold  water  we  must  suppose  these  per* 
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80I1B  to  biye  been  powers  from  without  impinging  upon  society,  not 
its  product — angels  from  heaven,  for  example,  come  down  to  preach. 
The  fimitlessness  of  their  appeals  would  then  have  shown  human 
insensibility.  As  it  is,  the  argument  only  shows  that  a  given  social 
state  does  not  at  once  make  a  different  state  necessary,  or  that  a 
man  cannot  lift  himself  off  the  groimd  by  his  own  waistband.  But 
in  any  case,  the  argument  tells  as  much  against  the  intellectual  as 
against  the  moral  principle.  Preachers  in  all  ages  have  argued  as 
well  as  denounced  and  shown  the  nxischief  as  well  as  the  immorality 
of  war,  if,  indeed  (which  Buckle  should  have  denied),  there  was  any 
difference.  The  evils  of  war  were  doubtless  as  palpable  to  St. 
Bernard  as  to  Adam  Smith ;  and  Smith's  demolition  of  that  poor 
"  mercantile  theory,'^  which  scarcely  ever  had  an  independent  exist- 
ence, was  not  required  to  prove  the  disadvantage  to  men  in  general 
of  knocking  each  other's  heads  off.  The  true  statement  is  that 
that  theory,  like  many  others,  went  to  pieces  when  social  intercourse 
had  80  £Eir  developed  as  to  make  men  feel  as  well  as  admit  the  advan- 
tages of  mutual  co-operation.  The  legitimate  inference  from  Buckle's 
statement  is  that  (as  he  himself  argues  in  the  case  of  a  religion)  the 
tme  intellectual  recognition  of  a  truth  only  becomes  effective  when 
social  development,  including  the  moral  sentiment  of  mutual  con- 
fidence, has  provided  a  soil  in  which  it  may  flourish.  In  tracing 
hack  the  entangled  ideas  of  cause  and  effect,  we  may  stop  anywhere 
we  please  so  long  as  we  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  only  using  a  con- 
venient logical  artifice.  But,  in  fact,  all  the  conditions  are  inextricably 
related ;  intellectual  activity  implies  certain  mental  conditions ;  they, 
again,  imply  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  development ;  and  both 
are  essentiidly  dependent  upon  various  material  conditions.  We  may 
accept  the  statement  that  a  society  in  which  knowledge  becomes 
stationaiy  is  incapable  of  permanent  progress ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  a  growth  of  knowledge  is  a  sufi&cient  because  it  is  a  necessary 
condition,  or  that,  in  mathematical  language,  it  is  the  sole  "  inde- 
pendent variable." 

Granting  everything  that  Buckle  could  wish,  we  should  still  be 
ahnost  as  &r  as  ever  from  anything  like  a  ''  law."  Admitting  that 
progress  somehow  depends  upon  the  ''intellectual  principle,"  we 
must  ask  how  it  depends.  Comte's  *'  law  of  the  three  stages  "  is 
applied  by  its  author  to  explain  facts  of  social  development,  and 
Hr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  shown  how  the  constitution  of  primitive 
societies  may  be  correlated  with  the  early  stages  of  intellectual 
growth.  Buckle  has  hitherto  said  nothing  except  this,  that  know- 
ledge is  progress,  and  that  knowledge  has  exploded  the  old  belief  in 
theology  (or  part  of  it)  and  the  old  reverence  for  kings  and  priests. 
He  has  not  given  us  any  means  of  crossing  the  wide  gulf  which 
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divides  such  generalities  from  any  specific  application.  I  must 
briefly  glance  in  conclusion  at  one  of  his  attempts  to  perform  that 
task. 

An  essential  step  towards  such  a  crowning  of  his  efforts  is  to  have 
some  definite  understanding  as  to  the  kind  of  answer  required. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pick  out  this  or  that  element  of  the  whole 
and  represent  it  as  a  cause.  A  writer  will  tell  us,  for  example,  that 
the  progress  of  a  race  is  due  to  its  religious  or  its  political  constitation; 
and  the  question  immediately  arises  whether  these  so-called  causes 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  effects.  Buckle  thus  argues,  in  one  of  his 
ablest  chapters,  that  the  religion  of  a  people  is  a  symptom,  not  an 
efficient  cause,  of  the  corresponding  civilization.  His  language, 
indeed,  is  very  loose,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  his  statement 
with  the  belief  that  the  progress  of  a  nation  is  due  to  its  intellectoftl 
condition,  unless  we  use  "  religion  "  in  the  narrow  sense  of  a  par- 
ticular set  of  dogmas.  In  the  main,  however,  I  should  accept  Lis 
doctrine,  and  it  follows  that  we  come  once  more  to  the  old  difficulty. 
How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  "cause"  and  the  "  symptom"? 
Which  are  the  primary  conditions,  only  to  be  removed  by  a  recon- 
struction of  the  whole  social  organism  or  a  radical  alteration  of  its 
beliefs  P  and  which  are  the  superficial  phenomena,  variable  without 
any  such  profound  dangers,  and  explicable  by  such  contingent 
and  accidental  causes  as  the  influence  of  an  individual  or  the 
turn  of  the  political  dieP  Buckle  was  fully  aware  of  the]  im- 
portance of  distinguishing  in  some  way  the  different  orders  of 
social  processes.  He  insists  frequently  and  forcibly  upon  "great 
general  causes,"  and  the  relative  insignificance  of  individuals. 
He  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  conception  of  history  whicli 
frequently  inverted  the  true  order  and^made  the  base  dependent 
upon  the  superstructure ;  and  sometimes  he  applies  his  vtews  vitli 
great  vigour,  as  in  the  chapter  which  describes  the  rapid  social 
and  political  progress  of  England  in  that  Restoration  period  when 
the  ordinary  historian  sees  nothing  but  Charles  II.  and  his  proflig&te 
courtiers.  But  a  more  elaborate  application  is  made  in  the  second 
volume,  which  must  have  disappointed  his  warmest  admiren 
Though  the  remarks  upon  Scotch  history  represent  the  weakest  side 
of  Buckle,  they  show  the  nature  of  that  weakness  so  distinctly  th>t 
I  must  notice  what  in  other  respects  I  would  willingly  pass  ii 
silence.  The  peculiarity  of  Scotland,  according  to  Buckle,  is,  i^ 
brief,  that  superstition  has  there  failed  to  arrest  progress,  and  it  has 
failed  because  it  was  happily  not  associated,  as  elsewhere,  with 
loyalty.  We  have,  then,  to  find  the  "  great  general  causes  "  of  these 
peculiarities.  The  physical  causes  are,  of  course,  easily  assigned; 
such  as  the  ''  storms  and  mists,  the  darkened  sky  flashed  by  frequent 
lightning,*'  the  hurricanes,  torrents,  and  so  forth,  which  combine  to 
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make  Scotland  a  most  demoralising  place  of  residence.^  But  we  mast 
descend  to  more  specific  truths  to  explain  so  remarkable  a  case. 
After  some  preliminaries  as  to  the  earlier  history,  we  come  to  the 
Beformation — ^the  critical  period,  according  to  Bndde,  which  divides 
abeolute  darkness  and  barbarism  from  genuine  progress.  The 
pievious  development  can  only  be  significant  as  affording  the  raw 
materials  to  be  afterwards  elaborated.  The  Scotch  owe  their  super- 
stition and  their  freedom  from  loyalty  to  the  events  which  then 
took  place;  and  Buckle's  account  of  them — in  the  briefest  sum- 
mary— comes  to  this.  The  strength  of  the  Scotch  nobility  induced  the 
kings  to  ally  themselves  to  the  Church  ;  the  nobility  at  the  proper 
moment  "  revenged  themselves  by  becoming  reformers/'  their  Pro- 
testantism being  "inspired  by  a  love  of  plunder  and  revenge;" 
they  triumphed  over  Church  and  King,  and  then  divided  the  spoils 
with  the  preachers  whom  they  had  substituted  for  the  old  hier- 
archy. The  preachers,  enraged  at  the  desire  of  the  nobility  to 
appropriate  an  excessive  share  of  the  booty,  held  that  a  measure  un- 
favourable to  their  own  interests  must  be  unfavourable  to  the 
interests  of  religion,'  and  hence  threw  themselves  upon  the  people, 
and  became  democratic  without  ceasing  to  be  superstitious.  To 
this  play  of  the  meanest  and  most  hypocritical  motives  the  Scotch 
owe  at  once  their  progressive  spirit  and  their  failure  to  emerge  from 
saperstition. 

Buckle's  hatred  of  Calvinism  sprang  from  a  generous  senti- 
ment ;  and  we  feel  the  miserable  travesty  of  a  great  moral  and  intel- 
lectual movement  to  be  unworthy  of  the  real  man.  But  it  is  even 
more  unworthy  of  the  philosopher.  The  explanation  is  of  that  kind 
which  was  popular  before  the  very  conception  of  historical  philo- 
sophy had  &irly  emerged.'  Men  who  could  see  in  religion  nothing 
bat  the  superstition,  and  in  political  history  nothing  but  a  diplomatic 
trickery,  might  indulge  in  such  theories.  "Henry  YIII.,"  says 
Bolingbroke,  whilst  enforcing  like  Buckle  the  importance  of  tracing 
the  remoter  causes  of  effects,  *'  divided  with  the  secular  clergy  and 
his  people  the  spoil  of  the  Pope  and  his  satellites  the  monks  ; 
Francis  L  divided  with  the  Pope  the  spoil  of  his  clergy,  reg^ular  and 
secular,  and  of  his  people."  That  explains  the  Beformation  to  an 
eighteenth-century  politician,  and  it  is  precisely  in  Buckle's  vein, 
though  it  does  not  make  such  high  pretensions.  Similar  explana- 
tions can  always  be  had  in  abundance  from  whips  of  parliamentary 
parties  and  red-tape  diplomatists.  They  have  their  value ;  but  when 
they  profess  to  be  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  obvious  remark  is 
that  they  are  no  explanation  at  all.  Why  was  the  effect  of  this 
wretched  bit  of  thimble-rigging  permanent?  Why  did  the 
"preachers"  suddenly  obtain  so  tremendous  a  grasp  upon  the  nation? 

(1)  YoL  ii.  p.  189.  (2)  YoL  ii.  p.  236. 
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Why  did  the  Clmrcli  suddenly  lose  its  whole  power,  and  why  did 
not  the  preachers  when  they  quarrelled  with  these  tremendous  nobleB 
resume  their  alliance  with  the  King  P  The  whole  story,  true  or 
false,  gives  us  at  the  outside  the  mere  superficial  play  of  parties  and 
remains  on  the  surface,  whilst  it  says  nothing  of  the  deeper  forces 
which  ultimately  determined  the  character  of  the  movement.  The 
extraordinary  fact  asserted  by  Buckle  is  that  a  set  of  greedy  puppets 
set  up  by  the  nobles  for  purely  selfish  purposes  succeeded  in  stamp- 
ing their  creed  upon  the  very  heart  and  conscience  of  the  Scoteh 
people,  and  gaining  an  ascendency  which  has  never  (as  he  thinks) 
been  weakened.  To  account  for  so  strange  a  phenomenon,  if  actual, 
would  certainly  require  a  profound  study  of  the  whole  social  struc- 
ture, such  as  Buckle  never  even  dreamed  of  undertaking.  It  is  no 
wonder  if  the  Scotch  religion,  the  religion  of  one  of  the  sturdiest, 
shrewdest,  and  most  progressive  of  all  races,  represents  itself  to  him 
as  entirely  summed  up  in  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  Sabbath, 
slavish  regard  for  priests,  and  hatred  of  knowledge.  I  am  no 
unqualified  lover  of  the  Sabbath ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  see  an  anti- 
sabbatarian  pamphlet  passing  itself  off  for  a  philosophy  of  history, 
and  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  more  philosophy  is  held  in  solution  in 
a  few  pages  of  Old  Mortality  or  the  Heart  of  Midlothian  than  in  a 
hundred  such  volumes  as  Buckle's.  Whence  came  the  Scotch 
peasantry  typified  by  Davie  Deans  or  Dandie  Dinmont  and  known  to 
us  all  through  the  lyrics  of  Burns  P  And  what  has  become  of  the 
great  general  causes  and  the  profound  intellectual  laws  (the  moral 
certainly  have  disappeared  completely  enough !)  in  this  petifogging 
theory  of  a  nation's  life  P 

Another  remarkable  phenomenon  now  presents  itself.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  Scotch  thinkers  produced  a  literature  of  whick 
Buckle  certainly  does  not  underestimate  the  importance,  and  indeed 
for  a  time  English  philosophy  may  be  said  to  have  retired  alto- 
gether into  this  priestridden  coimtry.  Buckle  is  less  occupied  witli 
this  curious  problem — ^though  he  makes  some  obvious  remarks  about 
the  effects  of  the  Union  and  so  forth — ^than  with  one  which  springs 
out  of  it.  How,  he  asks,  did  superstition  survive  so  forcible  « 
reaction  P  And  here  we  suddenly  get  back  to  what  may  fidrlyl* 
called  an  intellectual  law.  The  Scotch  intellect,  he  says,  was  specially 
deductive,  as  the  English  was  inductive.  It  was  deductive,  again, 
because  theology  is  naturally  deductive,  and  Scotland  had  been 
thoroughly  theological.  Thus  the  method  of  theology  survived  even 
when  the  spirit  had  evaporated,  and  the  deductive  mediod  neu- 
tralised the  effect  of  the  critical  spirit.  The  intellect  worked  in  the 
old  fetters  and  could  never  break  them.  This  is  clearly  one  of 
Buckle's  pet  theories ;  it  is  already  expounded  in  the  first  volnm^ 
and  he  announces  it  with  the  complacency  natural  to  a  philosophar 
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who  has  really  got  liold  of  something  like  a  great  intellectual  law. 
It  leads,  howeyer,  to  some  strange  paradoxes. 

The  deductiye  method,  it  may  be  noted,  is  held  to  be  &YoarabIe 
to  theology,  becanse  it  starts  from  universal  first  principles  instead 
of  obseryation  and  experience.  It  is,  howeyer,  obyioos,  nor  would 
Buckle  deny  the  fact,  that  a  man  may  reason  dedactiyely  from  data 
obtained  from  experience  just  as  well  as  from  d  priori  knowledge. 
The  mode  in  which  principles  are  applied  is  one  thing ;  the  question 
as  to  how  they  are  obtained  is  quite  another.  Mill  would  admit  as 
freely  as  any  antagonist  the  yididity  of  Newton's  deductiye  reason- 
ing, though  he  held  that  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  motion  was 
obtained  in  the  first  instance  from  induction.  A  neglect  of  thisyery 
palpable  fact  seems  to  perplex  Buckle's  reasoning. 

The  two  greatest  Scotch  thinkers  of  the  century  were,  beyond  all 
doubt,  Hume  and  Adam  Smith.  Buckle  fully  agrees  that  they 
come  first  and  second,  though  (in  my  opinion  yery  erroneously)  he 
prefers  Smith  to  Hume ;  and,  further,  that  no  third  teacher  comes 
anywhere  near  them.  Was  their  method  deductiye,  and,  if  so, 
fayourable  to  theology  because  deductiye  ?  Hume,  says  Buckle,  was 
a  deductiye  thinker,  '^  his  metaphysical  essays,"  as  he  calmly  adds, 
"alone  excepted.''  But  it  is  precisely  in  yirtue  of  his  metaphysical 
essays  that  Hume  is  entitled  to  rank  as  one  of  the  great  seminal 
minds  of  modem  Europe;  and,  whateyer  their  results,  they  are 
intended  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  the  yery  possibility  of  d  priori 
speculation.  In  the  next  place,  Hume's  remarkable  ethical  essays 
are  a  systematic  and  yigorous  attempt  to  base  ethical  theory  upon 
induction,  and  as  such  profoimdly  influenced  Bentham  and  the  whole 
utilitarian  school.  Thirdly,  Hume's  writings  upon  theology  are  the 
most  forcible  attack  oyer  made  in  the  English  language  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  theology.  Buckle  audaciously  calls  the 
Natural  History  of  Religion  deductiye,  though  it  obyiously  and 
STowedly  starts  from  the  obseryed  fact  that  monotheism  is  a  recent 
growth,  simply  because  Hume  suggests  a  psychological  hypothesis 
(also  based  on  obseryation)  to  account  for  the  fact.  Eyen  if  deductiye, 
it  shows  that  deduction  may  lead  directly  to  the  essential  principles 
of  positiyism.  When  we  haye  set  aside  these  writings  nothing  is 
left  but  the  histdry,  and  Buckle  (without  apparently  meaning  to  be 
ironical)  calmly  declares  the  History  to  be  deductiye.  A  philo- 
sopher who  based  all  general  truths  upon  association,  and  deduced 
particular  truths  by  d  priori  methods,  would  hardly  haye  gained 
Hume's  reputation. 

The  case  of  Adam  Smith  is  equally  curious.  Buckle  holds  that 
the  Wealth  of  Nations  is  deductiye  in  method.  I  will  not  pause  to 
argue  that  Smith  was  distinguished  from  his  French  predecessors 
and  his  English  successors  precisely  by  his  constant  reference 
to  factSi  Bor  dwell  upon  the  absurdity  of  the  eyasiye  reply  that 
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his  facts  were  illustrations  rather  than  proofs,  or  of  the  state- 
ment that  his  book  would  be  as  valuable  if  aU  his  facts  wero 
wrong.  It  is  in  any  case  plain  beyond  dispute  that  the  principles 
from  which  he  reasoned  were  derived  from  observation  and  not 
from  any  d  priori  knowledge.  Buckle  seems  to  think  that  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  is  a  series  of  deductions  from  the  assumption  of 
human  selfishness,  as  the  Moral  Sentiments  theory  is  a  deduction 
from  the  assumption  of  human  imselfishness.  It  is  enough  to 
answer  that  Smith  might  have  reasoned  till  doomsday  without 
obtaining  a  single  economical  truth  upon  these  terms,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that  absolute  selfishness  is  perfectly  compatible  witli 
the  absence  of  all  industrial  organization.  Not  a  single  step  can  be 
made  in  economic  theory  without  assuming  the  development  of  all 
the  machinery  implied  by  the  division  of  various  industrial  classes, 
the  growth  of  barter,  the  higgling  of  the  market,  the  rise  of  a 
currency,  and  so  forth.  If  any  man  could  evolve  a  history  of  the 
Amsterdam  bank  from  d  priori  principles,  he  must  be  even  a  cleverer 
man  than  Adam  Smith.  The  economist,  it  is  true,  considers  man  to 
be  mainly  selfish,  in  so  far  as  he  assumes  that  men  generally  prefer 
a  shilling  to  a  sixpence.  But  from  the  principle  of  selfishness  alone 
he  can  infer  nothing,  for  complete  selfishness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
lowest  savages,  who  can  neither  count  nor  exchange  products  of  in- 
dustry  or  understand  the  division  of  labour. 

But  even  if  we  omit  all  such  considerations,  the  latter  end  of 
Buckle's  argument  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  forgetfulness  of  hii 
starting-point.  He  holds  the  Wealth  of  Nations  to  be  the  meet 
important  book  ever  written,  and  for  the  precise  reason  ^  that  poUtical 
economy,  which  it  founded,  together  with  statistics,  gives  the  only 
bridge  for  passing  from  physical  to  mental  laws.  In  other  words,  it 
was  a  first  step  towards  substituting  scientific  for  theologicil 
methods.  Smith,  that  is,  was  venerated  by  Buckle  because  Smith 
was  Buckle's  ancestor;  and  if  his  method  was  the  offspring  of 
Scotch  theology,  Scotch  theology  was  the  grandfather  c  of  this 
ungrateful  descendant.  The  affiliation  may  be  doubtful;  but 
Buckle  argues  both  that  Smith's  book  was  ineffectual  because  it  was 
deductive,  and  therefore  quasi-theological,  and  that  it  was  the  most 
important  book  ever  written  because  it  led  to  the  foundation  of 
political  science,  and  so  to  the  exclusion  of  theology.  It  really  seems 
that  Buckle  never  took  the  trouble  even  to  piece  his  own  doctrines 
together.  In  all  these  arguments  there  seems  to  me  to  be  one  grain 
of  truth.  It  is  the  simple  fact  that  the  common-sense  bearing  of  men 
like  Hutcheson,  Heid,  and  Stewart  was  a  concession  to  theologji 
due  in  fact  to  their  natural  prepossessions,  and  to  the  yeiy 
natural  tendency  of  all  professors  to  avoid  shocking  the  parents  of 
their  pupils.    But  to  characterise  the  whole  of  the  movement  in 

(1}  8m  Zif$  ofSuckk,  i.  161. 
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which  Home  and  Smith  are  the  great  leaders  by  this  external 
pecidiarity^  and  to  regard  it  as  fayourable  to  theology  becaose  it 
made  some  use  of  deductiye  reasoning,  shows  a  willingness  to  sacrifice 
facts  to  theory  quite  unworthy  of  an  inductive,  or,  indeed,  of  a  de- 
ductiye reasoner. 

I  haye,  I  think,  said  enough  to  explain  Buckle's  failure— for  I 
camiot  doubt  that  it  was  a  complete  fiEulure — ^to  reach  any  valuable 
results*  The  secret  of  the  failure  Ues  in  his  inadequate  appreciation 
of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  his  task,  and  the  absence  of  any 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  bewildering  labyrinth.  He  saw  before  him 
no  less  a  vision  than  all  the  facts  of  modern  history.  He  proposed 
to  methodize  this  vast  and  chaotic  mass;  to  be  not  merely  a 
pioneer  in  the  boundless  wilderness,  but  also  to  lay  down  definitely 
the  map  of  all  its  intricacies.  After  dropping  this  stupendous 
scheme,  lie  would  still  have  found  in  the  history  of  one  country  or 
one  institution  work  enough  to  occupy  the  labours  of  a  lifetime. 
Bat  the  difficulty  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  want  of  any 
definite  understanding  which  should  discriminate  between  the 
essential  and  the  accidental.  His  only  principle  was  that  everything 
was  accidental,  and  yet  that  some  fixed  laws  were  to  be  discovered  as 
governing  this  confused  clashing  and  whirling  of  discordant  atoms. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  he  became  bewildered;  that  sometimes  he 
explained  facts  by  themselves,  describing  a  tendency  as  the  pro* 
tective  spirit,  and  then  making  the  protective  spirit  an  explanation 
of  the  tendency ;  that  sometimes  he  caught  at  one  of  the  empirical 
generalisations  which  have  abounded  in  all  historical  writings 
elevated  above  the  mere  annalist,  and  explained  the  deep  organic 
change  by  the  superficial  manifestations ;  that  sometimes  he  adopted  a 
general  principle,  attractive  by  its  apparent  simplicity,  and  forced  it 
upon  the  phenomenon  in  the].teeth  of  evidence  and  without  regard  to 
consistency ;  and  that  his  work  is,  therefore,  at  best  an  indication  of 
a  general  tendency,  or  an  expression  of  scientific  enthusiasm,  and 
here  and  there  pregnant  with  some  useful  hints,  but  yet  has  left 
behind  it  scarcely  a  residuum  of  real,  sound,  verifiable  theory. 
Under  a  severe  training,  with  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  science,  and  with  a  stem  concentration  of  his  industry 
upon  some  limited  task.  Buckle's  extraordinary  powers  might  have 
done  real  service.  Had  he  lived  into  a  later  period  and  absorbed  the 
teaching  of  evolution,  be  would  have  found  the  clue  of  which  he  was 
in  want,  and  might  have  successfully  explored  some  part  of  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  knowledge.  As  it  is  he  has  produced  less  solid  work 
than  many  a  man  endowed  with  a  tenth  part  of  his  abilities,  who  has 
brought  all  his  abilities  to  bear  upon  some  narrow,  definite,  and 
manageable  problem,  and  therefore  really  enlarged  the  circle  of 
oar  biowledge.  Buckle  represents  merely  an  aspiration  for  know- 
ledge.  Leslie  Stephen. 


THE  SETTLED  LAITD  BILL. 

Lord  Cairns's  Settled  Land  Bill  was  received  with  bursts  of  applause 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  Tory  and  Whig  landowners  effiisively  thanked 
the  Chancellor  for  his  liberal  offers.  Law  lords  felicitated  him,  in 
the  name  of  their  profession,  on  his  scheme  for  putting  the  land  of 
England  under  the  tutelage  of  Chancery,  and  just  before  the  dis- 
solution of  Parliament  was  announced  he  expressed  his  hope  and 
confidence  that  the  Bill  would  become  law  at  no  distant  day.  To 
many  persons  outside  the  walls  of  Parliament  this  cordial  acceptance 
of  a  measure,  dealing  so  summarily  with  the  venerable  and  antiquated 
forms  of  law,  and  on  a  point  where  hereditary  prejudice  seemed 
most  inveterate,  has  appeared  to  denote  a  liberality  of  feeling  on  the 
question  of  land  reform  which,  in  the  Upper  House  at  least,  was 
hardly  suspected.  The  Lords  themselves  had  been  converted;  Lord 
Cairns  also  was  among  the  prophets  of  liberal  reform.  Li  the  chorus 
of  congratulations  there  was  but  one  class  of  dissentients,  those  who 
regretted  that  the  Bill  stopped  where  it  did.  The  landowners,  peers, 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  to  be  complimented  on 
their  having  gone  so  far,  but  why  had  they  not  gone  further  ? 

It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  inquire  how  it 
happened  that  a  class  usually  so  selfish  had  suddenly  foregone  its 
selfishness,  nor  to  ask  exactly  what  was  the  value  of  the  thing  they 
were  surrendering.  Still  less  has  it  been  suspected  by  the  public 
that  nine-tenths  of  that  majority  which  was  invited  to  vote  the  Bill 
into  law  would,  by  the  very  act  of  its  passing,  be  putting  so  much 
money  into  their  pockets.  "With  a  solitary  exception,  no  one  has  as 
yet  pointed  out,  what  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  that  the  Settled  Land 
Bill  is  an  arbitrary  act  of  spoliation. 

The  speech  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  the  exception  referred  to, 
excellent  as  it  was  in  its  main  features,  stopped  short  of  the  truth, 
and  was  besides  so  insufficiently  reported,  that  it  has  failed  to  call  fall 
attention  to  the  points  it  touched  on.  I  may,  therefore,  be  excused 
for  venturing  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  of  judging  what  the 
bill  really  is,  and  from  a  point  of  view  which  has  not  yet  been 
publicly  taken.  We  are  most  of  us  agreed  that  the  bill  does  too 
little,  but  I  would  also  show  in  what  it  does  too  much.  It  does  too 
little,  in  that  it  still  leaves  ample  power  for  future  evil.  It  does  too 
much,  in  that  it  is  retrospective,  and  as  such  is  an  act  of  spoliation. 

As  to  the  first  count,  the  law  of  future  settlements,  which  Lord 
Cairns  proposes  in  a  degree  to  modify,  I  agree  with  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  change  made  by  his  project  Settle- 
ment of  land  ought  surely  for  the  future  to  be  made  impossible,    Whj 
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ahoiild  people  be  allowed  and  assisted  hj  law  to  manage  their 
property  after  they  are  dead  P  Once  the  person  chosen  as  heir  is 
in  possession,  all  control  by  the  deceased  proprietor  might  well 
cease.  Some  men  are  so  fond  of  power  that  they  will,  if  they  can, 
prolong  their  own  domination  over  persons  and  things ;  and,  as  they 
cannot  take  their  possessions  off  with  them  into  the  grave,  they 
make  complicated  wills,  bristling  with  injunctions,  prohibitions,  and 
penalties,  for  the  coercion  of  future  generations.  I  altogether  dissent 
from  leaving  them  a  legal  machinery  for  exercising  their  posthumous 
oontroL  A  testator  should  be  satisfied  with  having  the  absolute 
power  of  bequeathing  his  property  as  he  pleases,  but  the  heir  should 
then  manage  his  land  unfettered  by  the  caprices  of  former  owners, 
till  in  his  turn  he  leaves  it  to  whom  he  thinks  best. 

There  can  be  no  good  management  of  land  without  absolute 
ownership.  In  the  case  of  a  limited  owner  there  is  always  a  conflict 
of  interest  between  his  income  and  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  value  of  the  land.  He  will  be  disinclined  to  spend  any 
of  his  income,  and,  if  there  is  an  outlay  that  cannot  be  escaped,  he 
wiU  if  possible  charge  it  to  capital,  and  leave  a  debt  on  the  estate 
which  a  prudent  absolute  owner  would  have  defrayed  from  his 
income.  None  of  the  new  powers  given  by  Lord  Cairns  can  induce 
a  prudent  limited  owner  to  act  in  this  respect  like  a  prudent 
milimited  owner,  for  it  will  be  his  interest  to  borrow,  instead  of 
spending  his  income ;  and  Lord  Gaims's  Bill  facilitates  borrowing.^ 
Nothing  short  of  converting  him  into  an  absolute  owner  will  make 
him  pay  instead  of  getting  into  debt.  The  Settled  Land  Bill  would 
actoally  increase  the  evil  of  improvidence,  and  teach  landowners  to 
raise  money  for  expenses  they  must  otherwise  pay  at  once.  This 
point  has  been  already  fully  explained  in  Lord  Bath's  speech, 
referred  to  above. 

Lord  Cairns  professes  to  give  to  eveiy  landowner  all  the  powers  a 
prudent  man  could  wish  to  have ;  but  he  joins  therewith  such  an 
elaborate  system  of  checks  and  control  by  trustees,  commissioners 
and  judges  as  would,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual,  be  as  great  a  restraint  on 
just  and  necessary  improvements  and  sales  as  on  fraudulent  aliena- 
tions and  wastefid  speculations.  Yery  likely  some  ingenious  indi- 
viduals would  contrive  to  elude  the  control  and  tutelage  of  the  Court, 
while  the  more  timid  and  punctilious  landowners  would  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  the  leave  of  that  authority  for  good  and  useful 
objects.  The  only  remedy  for  the  evils  inherent  in  settlements  is  to 
abolish  the  practice  of  making  them,  and  allow  no  other  tenure  of 
property  than  simple  ownership,  with  power  to  sell  or  improve  with- 
out being   accountable    to   trustees,  law  courts,    or  reversioners. 

(1)  Chnie  36,  which  aUowi  the  tenant  for  life  to  charge  on  the  estate  money  of  his 
evn  he  has  spent  on  improTementfl^  would  eqiiaUy  enable  him  to  chaige  money  he  has 
Voiowed  for  that  puzpoee. 
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My  own  observatioii  and  experience  of  settlements  make  me  strongly 
wish  that  in  fature  there  should  be  no  tenants  for  life,  as  their  position 
is  injurious  to  themselves  and  every  one  else.  Feeling  themseLves 
to  be  mere  birds  of  passage,  their  chief  care  will  too  often  be  to 
extract  the  utmost  profit  and  enjoyment  from  their  life  tenancy  while 
it  lasts.  If  they  are  neither  contented  nor  useful,  it  would  be  bi 
better  they  should  possess  no  property  of  which  they  are  not  the 
real  owners.  There  are  two  special  abuses  of  the  existing  law  which 
Lord  Cairns  does  not  even  attempt  to  mitigate : 

(a)  The  capricious  conditions  (such  as  religious  profession,  resi- 
dence, marriage,  change  of  name)  sometimes  attached  to  the  inherit- 
ance. 

(J)  The  creation  of  perpetual  trusts  for  charities,  or  of  whatever  ib 
the  legal  equivalent  of  a  perpetual  trust. 

Among  the  former,  I  will  only  consider  the  case  of  a  testator 
making  the  inheritance  a  bribe  for  conformity  to  a  specified  form  of 
religion.  This  is  reversing  the  example  of  Christ,  who  told  a  yonng 
man  of  great  possessions  that  if  he  would  follow  Him,  he  must  first 
part  with  all  he  possessed.  Our  modem  churchmen  would  convert 
a  Quaker  or  a  Unitarian  by  endowing  him  with  the  good  things  of 
this  world  if  he  conforms ;  and  I  have  heard  of  a  case  where,  on  a 
Eoman  Catholic  refusing  the  bribe  of  his  paternal  inheritance  for 
apostasy  from  his  religious  convictions,  the  family  properly  waa 
ofiered  to  any  one  of  his  children  who  should  ever  qualify  by  abjnring 
popery  in  defiance  of  their  father.  In  this  instance  the  inducement 
was  held  before  them  for  many  years,  the  property  in  the  meantime 
accumulating.  I  need  not  ask  of  what  value  such  a  profession  of 
Protestantism  would  have  been  P  nor  even  what  would  be  thought  of 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  for  a  Jew  who  became  a  Christian?  (and 
unless  the  principle  of  religious  equality  is  to  be  violated  members 
of  all  sects  must  be  allowed  the  same  privilege).  But  the  only  arga- 
ment  I  wish  to  urge  in  this  place  against  property  rewards  and 
punishments  for  acts  of  conscience  is,  that  no  proprietor  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  impose  on  fiiture  generations  during  years  after  his  deatli 
obligations  from  which  he  himself  was  free. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  endowment  of  charities,  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
great  and  unfortunate  omission  in  the  Settled  Land  Bill  that  it  does 
nothing  to  prevent  people  in  future  from  giving  lands  to  corporations 
and  charities.  The  immense  territories  already  held  by  these  bodies 
form  a  separate  question,  full  of  difficulties,  and  yet  most  urgentlj 
pressing  for  some  solution  that  will  liberate  from  the  grasp  of  cor- 
porate bodies  the  lands  they  have  held  so  long  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  country.  Charitable  endowments  are  injurious  both  by  what 
they  do  in  feeding  pauperism,  and  still  more  by  what  they  prevent 
from  being  done  with  the  lands  they  detain.  But  if  Lord  Cairns 
did  not  find  himself  competent  to  deal  with  existing  endowments,  he 
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nught  at  least  haye  prevented  the  evil  from  spreading  any  furtKer. 
And  I  hope,  whenever  the  snbject  is  taken  np  again,  that  no  Land 
Bill  will  become  law  that  does  not  put  a  stop  to  the  worst  sort  of 
settlements  of  property,  viz.  those  that  never  come  to  an  end. 

Having  thns  made  in  terms  my  profession  of  Mth  in  the  most 
radical  measures  of  reform  for  the  whole  question  of  inheritance,  I 
sliall  not,  I  hope,  be  suspected  of  any  want  of  liberality  when  I  go 
on  to  show  in  what  Lord  Caims's  Bill  has  already  gone  too  far — ^the 
bribe  he  is  offering  to  the  existing  holders  of  property  to  win  their 
assent  to  what  measure  of  liberaUsm  there  appears  to  be  in  the  bilL 
May  I  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  liberalism  is  the  pretext,  and  the 
division  of  plunder  the  object,  of  the  bill  ? 

Now,  although  it  is  notorious  that  the  majority  of  the  Lower,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Upper  House  is  composed  of  landowners,  it 
seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that,  in  the  Upper  House  at  least, 
where  Lord  Cairns  brought  forward  his  measure,  quite  nine-tenths 
of  those  who  were  called  on  to  vote  for  it  were  not  owners  in  fee, 
but  merely  life-tenants  of  their  estates.  This  fact  has  been  ably 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  firamers  of  the  new  Settled  Land  Bill. 

The  bribe  offered  to  existing  owners  of  settled  lands  consists  ef 
giving  them  very  much  larger  power  to  sell  or  lease  any  land  except 
the  principal  mansion-house,  to  sell  certain  reversions  ^  (clause  30), 
to  exchange  or  buy  land,  to  engage  in  mining  ventures,  building  and 
improvements,  to  create  a  debt  on  the  estate  for  these  purposes. 
Thus  the  bill  is  an  indulgence  of  the  caprice  of  present  landowners, 
but  not  a  liberation  of  the  land  from  their  power  of  making  capri- 
cioos  restrictions  that  may  last  another  forty  or  fifty  years. 

I  will  explain  the  retrospective  action  of  Lord  Caims's  Bill,  and 
show  how  the  present  life-tenants,  of  whom  the  majority  of  both 
Houses  is  composed,  would  profit  by  it  at  the  expense  of  other  interests. 
In  order  to  make  this  clear,  I  must  first  remind  the  reader  that  a 
landowner  is  now  able  to  settle  his  property  thus :  If  A.  be  the  land- 
owner,  he  may  leave  it  first  to  M.  for  M.'s  life  only,  and  without 
power  to  sell ;  and  after  M.'s  death  to  N.  M.  thus  becomes  not  an 
absolute  bnt  a  limited  owner,  or  tenant  for  life.  If  N.  is  unborn  at 
A's  death,  A.  cannot  make  him  succeed  to  M.  merely  as  life  tenant ;  for 
the  law  does  not  allow  incorporate  property  to  be  tied  up  longer  than 
daring  the  lives  of  living  persons  and  twenty-one  years  afterwards. 
So,  if  I^.  be  bom  after  A.'s  death,  the  greatest  restriction  A.  can  make 
of  N.'s  ownership  will  be  to  let  him  inherit  (after  M.'s  death)  as  tenant 
in  tail;  in  which  case,  as  soon  as  N.  becomes  twenty-one  he  can 
execute  a  disentailing  deed,  and  become  absolute  owner  of  the  fee 

(1)  Lord  Gabna,  in  replying  to  Lozd  Batli,  denied  that  he  gave  any  power  to  aell 
nveniona;  bat*  in  cUnae  30  he  certainly  makea  dixectiona  for  application  of  money 
naliaed,  under  the  poweta  of  the  Act,  by  aelling  tevetaiona  dependant  on  a  **  leaae, 
Mate,  or  intanat.'-' 
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simple.  Or  N.  can,  when  lie  comes  of  age,  join  with  H.  in  diflentail- 
ing  the  property.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  can  between 
them  do  what  they  like  with  it.  The  remainderman  may  haye 
the  reversion  either  of  a  tenancy  in  tail,  or  of  absolute  ownership 
— ^things  legally  differing,  but  in  practice  the  same. 

I  will  not  weary  the  reader  by  any  further  explaoation  of  Hie 
existing  law  of  settlements.  This  much  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose 
of  showing  what  existing  rights  Lord  Cairns  would  harass  and 
threaten.  And  I  must  not  get  out  of  my  depth  in  law.  But  I  think 
I  am  fairly  qualified  to  consider  the  question  from  a  remaindeiman'i 
point  of  view,  as  I  happen  to  belong  to  that  class  of  persons,  who, 
however  insignificant  they  may  seem  to  Lord  Cairns  and  his  clients 
the  tenants  for  life,  have  some  claim  to  be  heard  about  legislation 
dealing  with  their  interests.  In  all  the  remarks  I  have  to  make 
thereon,  I  shall  refer  mainly  to  those  expectants  who  possess  the 
reversion  of  the  fee  simple,  and  not  of  a  mere  Ufe  tenancy  of  land. 
This  class  of  persons,  unlike  life-tenants,  have  the  prospect  for  them- 
selves and  their  descendants  of  living  in  their  £unily  home  for  ever; 
but  as  long  as  the  life-tenant  in  possession  exists,  their  only  proper^ 
is  a  vested  interest  in  another  person's  death.  That  person  may  ont- 
live  the  remainderman,  and  even  cut  him  off  (in  some  settlements] 
by  marrying  and  having  children.  However  that  may  be,  the 
expectation  of  an  inheritance  is  only  too  likely  to  make  a  man  waste 
his  life  in  waiting  for  an  uncertainty,  instead  of  occupying  himself 
usefully. 

Li  some  cases  the  remainderman  has  through  the  settlement  been 
deprived  of  the  earlier  enjoyment  of  an  inheritance,  which  he  must 
otherwise  have  come  into,  instead  of  the  actual  holder.  Widows  and 
widowers  have  sometimes  been  put  into  settlements  to  the  tem- 
porary exclusion  of  the  natural  heir.  This  I  will  explain  by  as 
instance : — 

A.  B.  has  two  daughters,  Jane  and  Lucy.  Jane  marries  C.  D., 
and  dies  before  her  father,  leaving  no  children.  Her  husband  has 
stipulated  that  by  the  marriage  settlement^  he  is  to  have  a  life 
interest  in  his  fsither-in-law's  property ;  so,  when  A.  B.  dies,  his 
legitimate  heir  and  daughter,  Lucy,  is  excluded  from  her  natoitl 
inheritance  during  the  life  of  the  widower  C.  D.,  who  in  the  mean- 
time has  married  again  and  has  a  family,  for  whom  he  saves  a  pro- 
vision out  of  the  estate  of  which  he  has  temporarily  deprived  Lucv, 
who,  but  for  her  sister's  marriage  settlement,  would  have  succeeded 
to  her  father  as  heir-at-law. 

This  example  is  enough  to  show- that  there  are  now  oases  where 

the  person  actually  entitled  to  the  reversion  has  lost,  and  not  gained, 

by  the  use  made  of  the  existing  law,  the  object  of  which  is  snppoeed 

to  be  to  keep  estates  in  families.    But  I  can  now  show,  by  canymg 

(1)  A  stipulation  almost  always  insisted  on  by  lawyen  in  drawing  iq^  tbs  Mttlew''"*^ 
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the  aboTe  case  a  step  further,  that  the  settlement  might  be  the  cause 
of  that  alienation  which  it  is  generally  understood  to  preyent. 

Suppose  the  husband,  or  his  solicitor,  has  managed  to  get  inserted 
in  the  marriage  settlement,  that  on  the  failure  of  his  father-in-law's 
lineal  descendants,  the  whole  property  is  to  come  absolutely  to  him. 
Let  Lucy  die  without  issue,  and  C.  D.  becomes  entire  master  of 
the  property.  A.  B.'s  nephew  and  heir  is  completely  and  for  eyer 
cat  off,  and  the  property  remains  the  prey  of  strangers.  The  father 
probably  neyer  knew  how  much  he  had  parted  with  to  his  daughter's 
husband.  Without  attributing  fraud  to  the  latter,  he  might  be  quite 
prepared  to  take  adyantage  of  a  contingency  unforeseen  by  his  first 
tather-in-law. 

No  doubt,  if  a  man  carelessly  and  inadyertently  signs  a  deed,  he 
must  take  the  consequence,  and  ignorance  of  what  one  has  done  is 
not  always  decided  in  the  law  courts  to  be  any  groimd  for  relief. 
Xevertheless,  the  law  ought  not  to  dig  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  by 
allowing  them  to  make  irreyocable  and  complicated  proyisions  for 
future  contingencies  and  unborn  generations  in  which,  eyen  without 
n^Ugence,  the  real  effect  may  easily  be  oyerlooked. 

The  preceding  example  shows  that,  by  the  existing  law,  a  man 
may  hastily  execute  a  deed  neyer  to  be  undone,  which  is  as  fatal,  or 
more  so,  to  the  preseryation  of  property  in  his  family,  as  any  misuse 
of  unlimited  ownership.  Thus,  looking  at  the  subject  from  a 
remainderman's  point  of  yiew,  I  belieye  the  tying  up  of  land  has 
been  quite  as  great  a  danger  and  calamity  to  them  in  particular,  as 
to  the  knded  interest  generally ;  and,  whUe  Lord  Cairns  does  not 
offer  any  genuine  relief  from  the  burdens  on  land,  he  proposes  to 
confiscate  eyen  what  rights  haye  been  preseryed  to  the  remainder- 
men in  those  yery  settlements  under  which  some  of  them  haye  been 
depriyed  of  an  inheritance. 

To  explain  clearly  the  effect  of  the  Settled  Land  Bill  on  existing 
reversionary  interests,  I  must  consider  successiyely  the  two  principal 
sorts  of  settlement,  yiz. : — 

L  Those  made  by  wilL 

n.  Those  made  by  contract  for  yalue. 

L  As  to  vnJls.  The  person  aggrieyed  by  any  enlargement  of  the 
existing  limited  owner^s  powers  is  not  so  much  the  remainderman  as 
the  testator,  by  whose  free  choice  the  tenants  for  life  and  in  tail 
hare  been  giyen  the  property. 

Suppose  Sir  Bichard  Stiles  were  the  testator,  and  Lord  Stokes 
be  nominated  by  him  tenant  for  life,  and  Stokes's  brother,  the 
Honourable  Oliyer  Stokes,  tenant  in  taiL  Sir  Bichard  Stiles  has 
disinherited  his  heir  in  the  male  line.  General  Stiles.  In  liim'tfTig 
Lord  Stokes's  ownership  the  testator  intended  by  his  will  to 
give  him  exactly  the  yalue  of  a  tenancy  for  life  and  no  more. 
If  StiWa  will  is  not  to  stand  exactly  according  to  his  intention,  it 
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would  be  unjust  to  increase  Stokes's  advantage.  And  if  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest  to  allow  Lord  Stokes's  life  tenancy  to 
continue  as  limited  by  Sir  Richard  Stiles^  the  only  just  altematiye 
would  be  to  expropriate  that  Ufe  tenancy  through  a  compulfioiy 
purchase  or  resumption  of  Lord  Stokes's  interest  either  by  Oliver 
Stokes  or  General  Stiles,  according  to  whether  Sir  Richard  Stiles's 
will  is  to  be  altogether  annulled,  or  only  so  far  as  affects  the  inser- 
tion of  a  life  tenancy  before  the  tenant  in  tail.  Unfortunate  as  the 
law  of  settlement  has  been,  there  would  be  considerable  hardship  in 
making  any  alteration  of  it  retrospective,  so  as,  in  a  settlemeiit  of 
this  description,  to  sacrifice  one  to  another  the  tenant  for  life,  the 
remainderman,  and  the  heir-at-kw. 

II.  I  come  to  the  still  more  important  class  of  settlements,  not 
made  by  will  but  by  contract  for  a  good  consideration  or  for  value 
received.  In  this  category  are  included  marriage  settlements  and 
deeds  executed  in  fulfilment  of  them.  They  are  treaties  between  tvo 
contracting  parties,  and  commonly  money  is  paid  and  land  or  money 
brought  into  settlement  in  return  for  corresponding  advantages, 
which  are  sometimes  an  exact  pecuniary  equivalent. 

One  or  two  illustrations  will  best  show  what  sort  of  vested  rights 
have  been  created  by  marriage  settlements. 

First  example:  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  a  landed  proprietor,  marries 
Miss  Silverstock,  whose  fortune  is  entirely  in  money,  and  the  follow- 
ing marriage  contract  is  made  between  them.  All  Miss  Silverstock's 
money,  £50,000,  is  paid  to  Sheepshanks,  and  becomes  his  property 
absolutely,  to  spend  as  he  likes.  In  return  for  that  sum,  and  in  con- 
sideration of  marriage.  Sheepshanks  puts  his  landed  property,  worth 
£100,000,  into  settlement,  cutting  his  own  absolute  ownership  down  to 
a  life  tenancy  with  reversion  to  the  children  of  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Silverstock.  They  are  married — two  sons  are  bom,  Robert  andJohn. 
Mrs.  Sheepshanks  dies,  and  the  Squire  marries  again.  Lady  Prudence 
Fairweather,  a  widow  with  one  son,  Fortunatus.  Old  Sheepshank 
and  his  second  wife.  Lady  Prudence,  have  no  children ;  but  he  is  so 
fond  of  her  and  Fortunatus  Fairweather,  that  he  leaves  them  by  hii 
will  all  the  money  of  his  deceased  wife,  Robert  and  John's  mother. 
He  would,  if  he  could,  also  give  Fortimatus  his  own  landed  propertr, 
only,  fortimately  for  Robert  and  John,  the  reversion  of  it  has  been 
purchased  for  ^hem  with  their  mother's  £50,000,  and  cannot  by  the 
existing  law  be  taken  away  from  them.  Their  father  tries  to  induce 
them  to  sell  him  their  reversion,  or  exchange  it  for  other  lands  he 
has  bought ;  but  Robert  and  John  maintain  their  right  to  inherit  their 
father's  ancestral  acres,  which  he  cannot,  without  their  consent, 
alienate  from  them  and  give  to  Lady  Prudence  or  Fortunatus,  unless 
Lord  Cairns  should  pass  a  bill  allowing  the  spoliation  of  Sheep- 
shanks's  children  in  favour  of  his  step-son. 
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Second  example:   Lord  X.  marries  Miss  Y.     Each   has  landed 
property  worth  about  £5,000  a  year.     In  this  case,  the  whole  of 
their  two  estates  are  settled  first  on  Lord  X.   for   life,   then  on 
Lady  X.  for  life,  finally  in  remainder  to  their  eldest  son  as  tenant 
in  taO.     Lord  X.  dies,  leaving  by  his  wife  one  son,  who  inherits 
the  peerage  but  none  of  the  property  that  belongs  to  the  family. 
Lady  X.  remarries,  and  by  her  second  husband  has  a  large  family. 
Lady  X.  quarrels  with  the  young  Lord  X.  on  account  of  his  not 
agreeing  to  a  resettlement  and  large  provision  for  her  second  family. 
She  thereupon  keeps  her  eldest  son  penniless,  and  he  works  for  his 
liying  in  any  of  those  careers  which  are  open  to  a  peer,  while  out  of 
his  paternal  inheritance  his  mother  is  saving  a  handsome  provision 
for  her  second  family.     The  eldest  son's  only  protection  against  the 
total  loss  of  the  estates  of  his  father,  as  well  as  those  of  his  mother, 
IB  the  stringency  of  the  settlement,  which  prevents  her  from  alien- 
ating them.     Such  a  settlement  ought  never  to  have  been  made.    A 
mischievous  power  has  been  used  disastrously ;  but  when  once  this 
settlement  has  worked  all  the  harm  that  it  could  to  Lord  X., 
and  given  Lady  X.  all  the  possible  profit,   the  whole  advantage 
Lord  X.    can  expect  from  the  settlement  ought  to  be  preserved 
intact  for  him,  and  any  additional  power  or  discretion  given  to 
Lady  X.  to  tamper  with  her  son's  future  property  would  be  no 
better  than  a  robbery.     She  has  been  fuUy  paid  at  his  cost  for 
settling  her  own  lands  on  him,  and  should  be  strictly  kept  to  her 
bargain.     Cases  similar  to  those  I  have  given  may  easily  be  found 
among  settlements  in  course  of  operation,  and  I  hope  Parliament 
will  never  sanction  an  augmentation  (at  the  cost  of  the  remainder- 
men) of  the  power  and  wealth  of  those  tenants  for  life  who  have 
already  fully  taken  their  fair  share.     Confiscation  of  the  property 
that  ought  to  come  to  the  tenants  in  tail,  would  be  robbing  the  poor 
to  give  to  the  rich,  for  the  limited  owners  amongst  them  possess 
enormous  riches,  while  those  who  own  the  reversions  as  yet  possess 
httle  else. 

From  the  examples  I  have  given  I  draw  this  conclusion :  that,  in 
altering  the  law,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  deprive,  even  of  the 
smallest  of  their  rights,  remaindermen  under  settlements  which  have 
already  begun  to  take  effect.  If  any  change  is  made  in  the  advan- 
tages secured  to  the  tenants  in  tail,  they  ought  to  be  placed  at  least 
in  as  favourable  a  position  as  if  the  settlement  had  never  been  made. 
Where  value  has  been  paid  to  a  man  for  reducing  his  ownership  to 
a  limited  one,  he  ought,  if  that  ownership  is  to  be  re-enlarged,  to 
refimd  to  the  person  with  whom  the  contract  was  made  the  price  he 
received  for  surrendering  his  powers.  These  powers  cannot  be 
increased  without  injury  and  loss  to  the  remainderman.  The  danger 
to  the  latter  of  giving  new  powers  of  sale  to  the  life-tenant  would 
be  the  alienation  of  a  family  property,  only  to  gratify  some  caprice 

VOL.   XXVII.  N.S.  3  A 
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of  the  tenant  for  life,  who  might  want  to  acquire  Bome  part  of  the 
lands  for  himself,  in  order  to  leave  it  to  other  persons  than  those 
entitled  by  the  settlement. 

Powers  of  improvement  also  might  be  used  to  the  great  detriment 
of  the  reversion,  if  the  tenant  for  life  Uked  to  speculate,  and  were  not 
very  wise,  careful,  or  honest.  It  needs  a  good  deal  of  practicd 
knowledge  and  sound  judgment  to  decide  whether  roads,  buildings, 
and  agricultural  works  are  improvements  or  not ;  and  the  decision 
whether  their  cost  is  to  fall  on  capital  or  income,  should  be  dis- 
interested. Much  money  has  sometimes  been  spent  on  trying  to 
improve  land,  and  in  the  end  it  has  deteriorated  in  consequence  of 
the  ''improvement."  Experts,  sometimes,  are  unable  to  agree 
whether  there  has  been  increase  of  value  or  damage.  I  know  an 
instance  of  large  outlay  with  a  steam  plough,  whicli  was  employed 
to  bring  deep  soil  to  the  surface.  According  to  most  opinions  this 
has  ruined  the  land  by  smothering  the  good  top-soil  with  very 
inferior  stuff;  but  one  referee  took  a  different  view. 

Let  us  now  see  in  what  respect  Lord  Caims's  Bill  endangen 
existing  interests.  By  Clause  51,  the  tenant  for  life  is  permitted, 
on  application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  made  secretly  and  without 
reference  to  any  other  person  interested  in  the  property,  to  relieve 
himself  of  almost  all  restrictions  imposed  by  settlement.  It  is  true  that 
his  application  must  be  supported  by  a  ''  provisional  certificate  "  from 
the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  and  the  Court  is  to  show  ''due  regard 
for  the  interests  of  all  parties  entitled  under  the  settlement."  But 
no  notice  is  required  to  be  given  to  those  parties.  They  would  know 
nothing  about  the  application  possibly  for  years  after  it  had  been 
granted,  and  a  sale  effected.  So  far  as  the  remainderman  is  con- 
cerned, the  Court  would  sit  as  a  secret  board,  with  closed  doors, 
not  in  a  judicial  but  in  an  administrative  capacity,  and  sitting  in 
chambers.  All  publicity  being  careMly  guarded  against,  there  would 
be  no  absolute  guarantee  for  a  proper  decision ;  not  that  I  doubt  the 
fairness  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  that  it  would  do  its  best  to 
protect  every  interest  placed  under  its  tutelage ;  but  it  would  know 
nothing  of  the  case  except  what  the  tenant  for  life  chose  to  state,  and, 
with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  could  not  decide  justly  unless  the 
remainderman  were  entitled  to  have  notice  of  the  application  served 
upon  him,  and  to  be  heard  by  the  Court.  I  have  the  highest  opinion 
of  the  fitness  of  the  Court  to  be  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of 
reversioners'  interests ;  and  I  believe  and  hope  it  could  and  would 
resist  pressure  from  the  tenant  for  life,  even  if,  as  many  of  them  are, 
he  were  a  personage  of  deservedly  great  influence  and  high  position. 
But  I  think  the  secrecy,  and  the  hearing  only  one  side,  place  the 
Court  in  an  invidious  position,  and  I  should  expect  that,  feeling  itself 
to  be  so,  it  would  frequently  refuse  legitimate  applications.  How- 
ever, even  that  Court  is  human,  and  may  be  presided  over  by  a  judge 
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who  leans  towaida  tenants  for  life  and  against  remaindermen.  Such 
proclivities,  springing  from  convictions  akin  to  those  of  the  learned 
mind  which  has  originated  this  Land  Bill,  might  have  singular 
consequences.  A  tenant  for  life  could,  more  or  less,  choose  the  judge 
before  whom  to  make  his  application,  and  he  would  by  preference 
go  to  one  already  known  to  him,  as  having  expressed  opinions 
£ivourable  to  the  landowners'  wishes.  Apart  from  this  the  Court 
might  sometimes  make  mistakes,  when  the  statements  of  the  tenant 
for  life  were  plausible.  He  might  be  quite  bond  fide  and  a  man  of 
8Qch  high  character  as  would  have  weight  with  the  Court,  and  yet 
be  in  the  wrong.  The  Inclosure  Commissioners  also  would  doubt- 
less be  impartial ;  but  if  the  tenant  for  life  were  well  known  to  them 
as  an  honourable  and  judicious  man,  they  might  be  even  more  liable 
than  the  Court  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  his  views. 

If  the  bill  were  amended  so  as  to  secure  publicity  and  a  heus 
standi  for  existing  remaindermen,  the  injury  to  them  would  be  much 
mitigated ;  but  if  that  were  done,  it  would  leave  matters  much  where 
they  were  placed  by  Lord  Cranworth's  Leases  and  Sales  Acts,  which 
allow  about  all  this  bill  does.  Lord  Caims's  dissatisfaction  with  them 
seemed  to  be  chiefly  because  they  secured  publicity,  and  the  pro- 
ceeding under  them  was  cumbrous. 

I  need  say  nothing  about  Lord  Caims's  directions  for  notice  to 
trustees  as,  their  responsibility  being  covered,  they  would  have  no 
motive  to  take  any  trouble.^ 

The  effect  of  the  bill  upon  the  property  of  infants,  both  remainder- 
men and  tenants  for  life,  merits  consideration,  but  lies  outside  the 
scope  of  this  article. 

My  conviction  is  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  number  of 
acts  of  secret  spoliation  that  it  would  occasion  in  the  next  few  years, 
this  bill  would  remain  a  dead  letter.  The  Chancellor  announced  that 
it  would  give  "  aU  the  powers  which  a  good  and  reasonable  owner 
would  exercise  for  good  purposes,  and  none  for  any  purposes  destruc- 
tive of  the  settlement."  His  bill  would  thus  perform  the  work  of 
the  magic  ring  in  an  Eastern  tale.  Through  the  possession  of  this 
potent  charm  a  certain  Prince  commands  the  services  of  an  all- 
powerful  Gtenius  who  rapidly  fulfils  all  the  wishes  of  the  master  of 
the  ring ;  only  if  the  Prince  asks  for  anything  illicit,  he  calls  on  his 
Genius  in  vain.  However  specious  this  idea  may  be  in  a  moral  tale, 
when  it  is  applied  to  land  reform  by  giving  the  part  of  prince  to  a 
life  tenant  and  guardian  genii  to  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  and 
Court  of  Chancery,  who  are  to  be  deaf  to  all  appeals  but  those  judged 
by  them  in  their  infinite  wisdom  to  be  right,  one  would  rather  have 
supposed  such  a  scheme  to  have  originated  in  the  brilliant  Oriental 

''(I)  Tliu  was  thonmghly  explained  by  Lord  Bath,  irho  also  pointed  out  bow  often 
tfusteei  hare  been  appointed  at  the  nomination  of  the  tenant  for  life,  and  would 
probably  be  anxious  to  meet  bis  wishes. 

3a2 
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imagmation  of  the  late  Pnine  Minister  than  in  the  sober,  practical 
mind  of  the  Chancellor.  If  they  have  found  out  the  secret  of 
giving  people  unlimited  liberty  to  do  all  that  they  ought,  and 
at  the  same  time  can  totally  restrain  them  from  all  improper  use  of 
that  liberty,  it  only  astonishes  me  that  they  do  not  utilise  their  dis- 
covery  for  others  besides  landowners ;  and  in  that  case,  far  from 
being  too  complacent  in  his  speech  about  the  merits  of  the  bUl,  the 
Chancellor  was  too  modest. 

Most  of  the  Chancellor's  Mendly  critics  asked  that  the  adyantages 
offered  by  him  should  be  made  still  greater  for  present  landowners. 
Their  desires  were  sympathetically  listened  to  in  that  House  of 
Parliament  where  their  numbers  are  so  preponderating ;  and  there 
was  some  reason  to  fear  that  in  their  scramble  for  the  extension  of 
the  adyantages  offered  they  might  carry  through  both  Lords  and 
Commons  a  law  benefitting  no  one  but  themselves.  As  for  the  other 
persons  interested,  if  they  were  injured,  tant  pis  pour  eux. 

Far  from  exaggerating  the  wrong  impending  over  the  remainder- 
men, I  have  rather  understated  their  case ;  for  I  have  only  considered 
their  interests  from  a  pecuniary  aspect.  But  many  of  them  care 
little  for  any  mere  money  loss  compared  with  the  hazard  of  being 
ejected  from  the  homes  of  their  youth.  The  attachment  they  have 
for  the  promised  inheritance  of  their  native  soil  is  not  a  mere  senti- 
ment unworthy  of  being  respected  by  legislators  who  have  the  public 
good  at  heart,  but  is  intimately  associated  with  all  those  fiunily 
affections  and  human  interests  which,  whether  in  rich  or  poor,  could 
not  be  destroyed  without  extirpating  all  feelings  of  patriotism. 

The  election  of  a  new  Parliament  will  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
everyone  to  reconsider  the  whole  subject.  Without  predicting  what 
the  political  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be,  I  will  con- 
clude by  expressing  the  hope  that  its  members  will  be  favourable  to 
the  total  abolition  of  fixture  settlements  of  land.  And  if  they  deal 
with  existing  settlements,  I  hope  it  will  only  be  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  those  properties  back  into  the  condition  in  which  they  were  be- 
fore the  settlements  were  made ;  or  else,  if  this  be  impossible  and  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  large  imperatively  demand  an  immediate 
solution,  of  making  a  compulsory  division  of  the  land  between  all 
those  holding  an  interest  in  it. 

Lord  Cairns's  measure  was  neither  practical  nor  liberal.  As  a 
measure  for  relieving  land  of  its  incumbrances  it  is  too  timid  and 
stops  too  short.  Its  liberality  is  to  benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense 
of  the  poor,  to  benefit  the  fortunate  life  tenant  at  the  expense  of  the 
unfortunate  remainderman. 

Wehtworth. 


RECENT  EVENTS  IN  ARABIA. 

It  is  now  sixteen  years  and  more  since  Mr.  Palgrave  published  his 
admirable  sketch  of  that  strange  comer  of  the  earth,  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  Most  readers  will  remember  it,  for  it  came  upon  the 
world  of  Asiatic  literature  almost  as  a  revelation.  Till  then  no  one 
in  Enrope,  not  even  such  accomplished  Orientalists  as  Sir  Henry 
Rawlinson  or  Sir  Henry  Layard,  knew  anything  definite  about  the 
lands  which  lay  beyond  the  great  Nefuds,  or  understood  the  political 
ideas  and  social  traditions  by  which  they  were  governed ;  while  to 
the  mass  of  Eastern  travellers  Arabia  was  more  absolutely  a  garden 
sealed  than  were  the  valleys  of  Kashgar  or  the  steppes  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tary.  English  officers,  indeed,  on  their  road  to  Lidia  had  for  some 
years  become  accustomed  to  the  blue  line  of  barren  hiUs  which  form 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  but  their  speculations  had  hardly 
ventured  to  carry  them  beyond.  Aden  was  in  our  occupation,  with 
some  miles  of  the  desert  round  it,  and  Mecca  had  been  visited  by 
Captain  Burton.  Oman  and  a  few  points  on  the  Persian  Gulf  were 
known;  but  £Eirther  than  that  European  knowledge  did  not  go. 
Mr.  Palgrave's  account,  then,  came  to  those  curious  in  Eastern 
matters  like  a  sudden  illumination  in  the  midst  of  darkness ;  and 
though  now  recognised  in  some  of  its  details  as  too  highly  coloured, 
it  has  ever  since  retained  its  place  as  the  standard  authority  on 
modem  Arabia. 

From  that  date,  however,  1864,  till  now,  1880,  nothing  further 
has  transpired  respecting  the  countries  thus  made  known  to  us.  A 
^rkness,  if  anything  more  impenetrable  than  before,  has  settled 
down  upon  the  peninsula ;  and  at  the  present  moment  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  affirmed  that  there  is  no  one  in  England  who  would  venture  to 
state  off-hand  what  are  the  existing  political  divisions  of  Arabia,  and 
how  many  of  them  are  actually  garrisoned  by  the  Sultan's  troops. 
Certainly  twelve  months  ago  I  put  the  question  to  the  Turkish 
Department  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  could  get  no  reply,  or  rather 
the  reply  given  proved  so  singularly  the  reverse  of  accurate  that  it 
was  worse  than  none. 

In  these  circumstances,  and  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
Turkish  Arabia  will  in  all  probability  be  among  the  first  of  the 
Sultan's  provinces  to  attract  public  attention  by  disowning  his 
authority,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  venture  to  describe  the 
actual  state  of  the  peninsula.  Much  has  happened  there  in  the  last 
sixteen  years  to  make  Mr.  Palgrave's  account  no  longer  correct,  and 
much,  if  one  dare  to  prophesy,  will  happen  before  another  year  is 
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out.  At  any  moment  English  Ministers  may  be'  called  upon  to 
decide  what  part  they  will  take  in  a  struggle  between  Arab  and 
Ottoman ;  and  it  is  right  that  the  position  should  not  be  misonder- 
stood.  Already  there  are  signs  on  the  earth,  if  not  in  the  heavens, 
which  foretell  an  immediate  issue.  £.umour  has  for  months  been 
rife  in  Syria  of  a  rising  of  the  tribes  towards  the  south  against 
their  Turkish  oppressors,  and  as  I  write  news  comes  from  Jedda 
of  the  assassination  of  the  Sherif  of  Mecca,  an  event  which,  read  it 
as  we  may  (and  it  admits  of  a  double  interpretation),  cannot  be 
without  significance  on  the  immediate  future  of  Western  Asia. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  spend  a  portion  of  last  winter  in 
Central  Arabia,  and  to  travel  for  upwards  of  a  month  with  the 
Meccan  pilgrimage  on  its  return  from  the  shrines ;  and  I  naturallf 
saw  there  and  heard  much  which  will  be  news  to  Europeans.  There, 
for  the  first  time  since  1864, 1  enjoyed  with  European  eyes  the 
spectacle  of  that  ancient  social  life  of  Arabia  which  is  so' real  and 
yet  so  singular  a  phase  of  civilisation,  and  listened  on  the  spot  to 
the  tale  of  Arabian  politics,  a  tale  which  recalls  so  vividly  the 
events  of  our  own  age  of  chivalry.  There  I  was  able  to  verify  much 
of  what  Mr.  Palgrave  had  already  recorded,  and  to  take  up  the 
thread  of  Nejd  history  at  the  point  where  he  had  left  it.  I  also 
heard  from  Arab  lips  the  story  of  the  decline  of  Wahhabism  and 
the  fall  of  the  Ibn  Saouds,  and  learned  in  detail  the  truth  of  thoeo 
strange  episodes,  Midhat  Pasha's  filibustering  expedition  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Turkish  advance  on  Yemen,  and  the  raid  on  J6f ; 
all  three  undertakings  belonging  to  the  short  period  of  Turkey's 
military  recrudescence,  which  began  with  the  English  loan  of  1857 
and  ended  with  the  defeat  on  the  Balkans  in  1877.  These  things  at 
least  are  new,  if  not  of  general  interest,  and  may  very  well  serve  as 
an  introduction  to  the  sketch  which  I  could  add  of  a  free  Arabian 
state,  the  legitimate  product  of  a  purely  Asiatic  civilisation,  yet 
possessed  of  all  those  blessings  we  are  accustomed  to  connect  in  our 
minds  only  with  Europe.  Englishmen  should  rejoice  to  hear  that  there 
is  at  least  in  one  comer  of  Asia  a  state  where  life  and  property  are 
absolutely  secure,  where  justice  is  impartial,  taxation  light,  military 
service  voluntary,  and  where  a  prosperous  and  happy  people  chee^ 
folly  acquiesce  in  the  established  forms  of  law.  The  spectacle  of 
such  a  state  should  even  suggest  something  not  dreamed  of  yet  in 
their  philosophy,  to  our  statesmen  wearied  with  the  tale  of  Oriental 
corruption  and  Oriental  tyranny,  and  impatient  of  the  failure  of 
European  methods  in  civilising  Asia. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Mr.  Palgrave  took  his  final  leave 
of  Arabia,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Feysul  ibn  Saoud,  the  descendant 
and  successor  of  the  Wahhabi  "  Sultans  of  Nejd,"  who  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  held  all  Arabia  from  Palmyra  in  the 
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nortli  to  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Sea,  was  still  alive,  an  old  man  and 
blind,  bat  a  powerful  ruler  and.  a  saintly  personage  in  Aared.  By 
sldlfiil  management  during  a  long  reign,  he  had  restored  the 
TVahhabi  power,  crushed  by  Mehemet  Ali,  almost  to  its  old  position 
in  Arabia,  and  had  become  master  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
peninsula.  B.iad  was  his  capital,  and  from  that  central  position  he 
governed  all  IN'ejd,  with  Ibn  Hashid  for  his  satrap  at  Hail  and  Berey- 
dah  and  Oneyzeh  subdued.  Hasa,  with  half  the  western  seaboard 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  from  Queyt  to  Katr,  and  the  island  of  Bah- 
reyn  acknowledged  him ;  and  in  the  north  he  took  tribute  from 
the  distant  oases  of  J6f  and  Kaf  to  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
Syrian  frontier.  This  dominion  of  the  Wahhabis  was  then  the 
principal  state  in  Arabia,  and  appeared  to  Mr.  Palgrave  so  flourishing 
that  he  predicted  its  ultimate  re-estabUshment  over  the  whole 
peninsula. 

The  possessions  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  were  at  that  time  limited  to 
the  holy  cities  of  the  Hejaz  with  the  road  thence  to  Damascus,  which 
were  held  on  a  precarious  military  tenure.  Yemen  was  still  inde- 
pendent, with  the  exception  of  Mokha  on  the  coast ;  and  in  the 
extreme  south-east  Oman,  with  a  powerful  navy,  had  nothing  to 
fear  £rom  the  Sultan's  ships.  The  Suez  Canal  was  not  then  an 
accomplished  &ct. 

But  with  the  opening  of  the  Bed  Sea  and  Persian  Ghdf  to  cruisers 
from  the  Bosphorus,  and  with  the  sense  of  increased  power  bom 
of  fiill  coffers,  the  produce  of  the  English  loan,  and  of  an  army 
equipped  with  arms  of  precisiony  came  dreams  of  conquest  to  the 
Imperial  Oovemment.  The  Arabian  continent  had  always  been 
claimed  by  the  Sultans  as  part  of  their  inheritance  from  the  Caliphs, 
and  now  was  the  moment  to  assert  their  claim.  The  garrisons  of 
Mecca  and  the  Hejaz  were  increased.  A  Turkish  fleet  was  sent  to 
the  Bed  Sea ;  and  Midhat  Pasha,  a  man  of  a  restless  unquiet  temper, 
dispatched  to  Bagdad  with  orders  to  make  a  display  of  vigour  on 
the  Euphrates,  and  to  watch  his  time  for  extending  the  Sultan's 
influence  in  any  direction  in  which  it  might  seem  to  him  advisable. 
The  opportunity  soon  occurred. 

In  1865,  Feysul  ibn  Saoud,  the  old  blind  Imam  of  the  Wahhabis, 
died,  and  Nejd  became  convulsed  by  one  of  those  wars  of  succession 
which  have  always  been  the  misfortune  of  Arabia.  His  two  sons 
Abdallah  and  Saoud,  either  supported  by  an  important  faction  in  the 
State,  divided  for  a  while  the  inheritance  between  them.  Abdallah, 
a  rigid  Wahhabi,  held  the  towns  where  Wahhabism  was  in  its 
strength ;  Saoud  the  country  where  the  Bedoiiins  were  delighted  to 
find  a  champion  in  their  struggle  with  despotism,  religious  and 
political.  And  thus  matters  stood  for  several  years.  Then  they 
came  to  blows,  and  the  Bedouins  had  the  best  of  it.     Abdallah  was 
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driven  out  of  Aared,  and  Saoud  took  possession  of  the  capitaL  In 
the  meantime,  wliile  the  brothers  were  fighting  in  Aared,  the 
Wahhabi  kingdom  had  fallen  suddenly  to  pieces.  The  outlying 
district  of  Jof  was  the  first  to  go.  Then  followed  Kasim  and  Jebel 
Shammar,  whose  sheykhs,  never  more  than  vassals,  now  refused 
tribute  altogether  and  declared  themselves  independent  princes. 
The  island  of  Bahreyn  also,  and  El  Hasa,  the  maritime  province 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  discarded  their  allegiance,  and  when  Saoud  at 
last  found  himself  established  at  Riad,  it  was  only  as  Emir  of  the 
small  district  bounded  by  the  Jebel  Toweyk  and  the  lesser  Nefiids. 
The  rest  of  the  empire  had  reverted  to  that  ancient  form  of  shepherd 
rule  which  has  existed  from  all  time  in  Arabia  and  which  I  intend 
presently  to  describe. 

Here  for  awhile  I  leave  Saoud  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  elder 
brother.  Abdallah,  turned  out  of  Aared,  made  his  way  with  a  few 
followers  to  Jebel  Shammar,  and  appeared  at  the  court  of  Metaab 
ibn  Bashid,  his  father's  former  feudatory,  as  a  suppliant.  He  was 
politely  received  and  treated  as  a  guest ;  but  no  offer  of  assistance, 
except  in  the  matter  of  asylum,  was  made  him,  and  he  retired  to  wait 
for  better  fortune  in  the  little  oasis  of  Taybetism,  on  the  estrone 
north-eastern  frontier  of  Nejd.  Here  he  made  acquaintance  (for 
Taybetism  lies  on  the  pilgrim  road  between  Mecca  and  the  Euphrates) 
with  certain  takers  of  Meshhed  Ali,  wandering  merchants  who 
occasionally  penetrate  to  Nejd,  and  learned  from  them  such  parti- 
cidars  of  Midhat's  character  and  policy  as  decided  him  to  call  in  the 
intervention  of  the  Turks  in  the  a&irs  of  his  native  country. 

Midhat  Pasha's  character  has  been  so  strangely  misconceived  in 
England,  that  a  few  words  about  him  may  not  be  out  of  place.  He  is 
a  man  of  extremely  moderate  abilities,  below  rather  than  above  the 
average  intellectually  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  neither 
special  talents  nor  special  education  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
fellows,  and  his  ideas  of  statecraft  in  no  way  differ  from  that  tradi* 
tional  wisdom  of  the  Turkish  official  world  which  Europe  is  accus- 
tomed to  condemn  because  it  is  the  embodiment  of  an  evil  experi- 
ence amassed  through  many  centuries  of  misrule.  His  patriotism  u 
essentially  an  assertion  of  the  Sultan's  prerogative,  his  method  of 
government  a  rude  application  of  force,  for  by  the  impatient  bent  of 
his  mind,  Midhat  prefers,  of  the  two  Turkish  methods,  force  to  fraud. 
On  two  points,  and  two  points  only,  is  he  in  sympathy  with  European 
thought.  He  loves  power  better  than  money  ;  and  he  is  devoured 
by  a  restless  need  of  action.  The  first  has  given  him  the  reputation 
he  enjoys  of  personal  integrity,  the  second  has  made  him  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  party  of  progress  in  Turkey.  Midhat's  motto,  if  he 
were  capable  of  condensing  his  vague  ambitions  into  a  single  phrase, 
would  be  the  ancient  one  of  Spain,  "  Plus  ultra."     He  would  move 
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on,  no  matter  how,  no  matter  whither.  For  an  Ottoman  there  is 
originality  in  this,  bat  here  his  merit  ends.  The  history  of  Midhaf  s 
career  is  a  history  of  abortive  schemes,  some  good,  some  bad,  but  every 
one  a  failure.  His  projects,  not  always  his  own,  have  been  sometimes 
well  conceived,  but  have  been  always  beggared  in  their  issue  through 
lack  of  knowledge  and  lack  of  power.  Midhat  is  incapable  of  conse- 
cative  thought,  of  working  out  details.  His  plans  are  those  of 
adventurers,  chiefly  European,  who  have  taught  him  to  parody  the 
language  of  Europe  and  helped  him  to  empty  the  public  purse 
according  to  European  methods.  During  the  short  term  of  his 
govemm^it  at  Bagdad,  Midhat  Pasha  managed  to  squander,  accord- 
ing to  official  calculation,  sums  amounting  to  three  or  four  millions 
sterling.     But  those  were  the  halcyon  days  of  Turkish  finance. 

To  such  a  man  it  may  be  readily  conceived  •  the  proposal  of 
Abdallah  ibn  Saoud  that  he  should  help  him  to  regain  his  throne  in 
Xejd  came  as  an  answer  from  heaven.  The  project  was  a  great, 
perhaps  an  impossible  one,  and  therefore  must  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  Midhat  returned  an  answer  that  he  would  advance  that  very 
spring  (1871)  with  twenty  thousand  men  to  Biad,  and  ordered 
Abdallah  to  send  him  guides  for  the  desert.  The  Porte  approved 
His  plan,  the  army  was  assembled,  not  indeed  of  twenty,  but  of  ten 
thousand  men,  and  a  firman  was  issued  at  Constantinople  nominating 
the  recreant  Abdallah  ''our  caimakam  and  lieutenant-governor  of 
Biad  in  our  vilayet  of  Nejd,''  and  then,  just  as  all  was  ready,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  road  to  Nejd  lay  across  four  hundred  miles  of 
desert  containing  neither  town  nor  village,  and  but  scantily  supplied 
with  water  from  a  few  weUs  not  seldom  dry.  The  conquest  of  Nejd 
was  therefore,  as  quickly  as  it  had  been  conceived,  abandoned. 

Kot  so,  however,  Midhat's  ambition.  Although  Nejd  itself  lay 
oat  of  reach,  the  Nejd  Empire  possessed  one  vulnerable  point  to 
Turkish  aggression  in  the  maritime  province  of  Hasa,  which  formed 
a  dependency  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the  Wahhabi  State. 
It  lay  upon  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  was  therefore  acces- 
sible to  a  power  holding  command  by  sea.  To  Hasa,  then,  Midhat 
directed  his  baulked  attention,  and  he  resolved  its  conquest.  The 
only  difficulty  lay  with  England. 

England  for  many  years  had  taken  the  Persian  Oulf  under  her 
protection.  The  Indian  fleet,  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and  for 
the  suppression  of  piracy,  had  performed  the  duty  of  keeping  the 
police  of  the  sea  in  those  waters  and  with  the  most  beneficent 
T6salt8.  The  rule  laid  down  and  maintained  of  allowing  no  armed 
vesseLs  on  any  pretext  to  navigate  the  Gkdf,  had  resulted  in  the 
extinction  of  piracy.  Though  declining  to  interfere  by  land,  Eng- 
land had  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to  those  time-honoured  ghazus, 
or  raids,  which  each  coast  village  made  on  its  neighbour  by  sea.    An 
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absolute  peace  reigned  in  the  Gulf ;  and  the  iriaritime  tribes,  grown 
prosperous,  had  entered  into  trade  relations  with  India,  which  were 
an  advantage  to  all  concerned.  The  shejkhs  of  the  TariouB  towns 
of  the  Arabian  coast  had  been  induced,  one  hj  one,  to  accept  what 
was  called  the  "  Truce  of  the  QuH"  by  which,  under  English  guaran- 
tee, thej  consented  to  disarm  and  live  at  peace  with  their  neighbonis. 
This  system  did  not,  it  is  true,  formally  include  the  district  of  Hasa; 
but  the  Wahhabi  Government  had  conformed  to  the  general  police 
regulations,  and  its  towns  enjoyed  the  general  protection.  It  was 
therefore  to  be  feared  that  England  might  not  readily  consent  to  a 
disturbance  of  so  admirable  a  state  of  things,  and  one  which  she  had 
been  at  so  much  pains  to  create. 

Fortunately,  however.  Sir  Henry  Elliot  was  then  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  Lord  Granville  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  to  them  it  was 
not  impossible  to  explain  that  Midhat's  projected  attack  upon  a 
peaceM  community  was  not  the  filibustering  raid  it  seemed,  bat 
a  righteous  enforcement  of  Imperial  power  on  a  rebel  province  of  the 
Sultan's.  The  old  claim  of  the  Sultan  to  sovereignty  over  Arabia 
was  dragged  forth  from  the  limbo  in  which  it  had  so  long  slumbered, 
and  in  the  appropriate  phraseology  of  European  diplomacy  was 
presented  as  an  unanswerable  argument.  An  insurrection  had 
occurred  in  Nejd,  the  Imperial  officials  had  suspended  their  fimctions, 
— ^the  safety  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  was  imperilled, — ^his  Majesty's 
Government  could  no  longer  tolerate  such  a  discreditable  state  of 
things, — order  had  been  too  long  compromised — ^the  Sultan's  autho- 
rity must  be  vindicated — and  the  rest.  Then  the  famous  finnan, 
antedated  to  1865,  was  produced,  in  which  AbdaUah  ibn  Saood 
figured  as  Caimakam,  and  Nejd  as  a  province  of  the  empire.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  permission  was  granted  at  St.  James's,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Indian  Government,  Midhat  was  allowed 
to  convey  his  troops  in  unarmed  vessels  and  land  them  at  Xatif. 

Thus,  by  the  connivance  of  England,  the  unfortunate  province  of 
El  Hasa,  with  its  free  and  prosperous  Arab  population,  became  a  prey 
to  the  Turks,  with  what  results  I  leave  those  learned  in  Ottoman  his- 
tory to  determine.  The  work  of  ruin  and  demoralisation  has  lasted 
now  for  seven  years,  and  the  effect  is  already  very  apparent  in  the 
decreasing  trade  and  industry  of  the  Qnlf .  The  Turks,  natnraDj 
detested  by  those  whom  they  have  enslaved,  have  firom  the  first 
fostered  the  passion  of  internecine  war,  which  is  the  misfortune  of  tie 
Arab  race.  To  divide  and  rule  has  always  been  their  motto,  and  the 
Arabs  are  only  too  easy  to  divide. 

The  bait  has  been  held  out  to  these  unfortunate  coast  towns  ot  a 
connivance  at  piracy,  and  this  has  made  the  Turkish  rule  in  a  sort  of 
way  accepted  by  them.  The  right  to  fly  the  Turkish  flag  has  eyen  been 
demanded  of  late  years  by  some  of  the  independent  "Tmcial  chiefs; 
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and  the  Easteni  Coast  has  been  demoralised.  In  vain  the  Indian 
Cbyenunent  protests.     Turkey  has  been  allowed  to  work  her  will. 

But  to  conclude  the  history  of  this  expedition.  Midhaf  s  armyy 
after  taking  Katif  by  storm,  and  occupying  the  coast  towns,  was 
ordered  to  advance  upon  Kiad,  an  undertaking  which  they  soon 
found  as  impossible  as  it  had  been  found  from  the  Euphrates.  Then 
Midhat  seems  to  have  tired  of  the  whole  thing.  An  abortive  attempt, 
under  circumstances  of  more  than  the  usual  Turkish  perfidy,  to  gain 
possession  of  Bahreyn,  was  firustrated  at  last  by  England,  whose 
morality  was  roused  to  action  in  fitvour  of  the  iidand,  while  it  had 
been  content  to  watch  events  on  the  main  land,  and  the  whole  thing, 
as  things  do  in  Turkey,  dropped. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  Abdallah,  the  Count  Julian 
of  the  invasion,  gained  his  wicked  ends.  Force  having  failed  against 
Biad,  treachery  was  called  into  requisition  by  the  Turks,  and  Saoud 
died  suddenly,  it  is  commonly  believed  by  poison,  and  thus  the  way 
was  cleared  for  Abdallah,  who  now  reigns  poorly  in  Aared,  supported 
by  the  remnant  of  the  Wahhabis ;  for  the  Bedouins  have  renounced 
his  authority,  and  the  empire  of  Nejd  is  at  an  end. 

Of  the  other  two  expeditions  launched  by  the  Turks  against  in- 
dependent Arabia,  one  has  already  attracted  English  notice  from  the 
&et  that  it  narrowly  escaped  coming  into  collision  with  the  British 
garrison  of  Aden.  It  started  from  Mecca  in  the  same  year  1871,  and, 
haring  subjugated  most  of  the  towns  of  Yemen,  appeared  unexpectedly 
upon  the  British  border.  There,  but  for  the  prudence  of  the  English 
officer  in  command,  a  serious  disaster  might  have  resulted  to  her 
Majesty's  troops;  for  the  garrison  having  left  the  shelter  of  the 
fortress  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  a  vastly  superior  and 
apparently  hostile  force ;  but  the  incident  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recounting.  The  second  has,  I  believe,  entirely  escaped  atten- 
tion— BO  entirely,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  in  what  year 
it  occurred.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  however,  I  learned  from 
those  concerned,  a  considerable  force  (I  believe  two  thousand  men) 
was  sent  by  the  Yaly  of  Damascus  to  the  Jof  oasis,  and  after  a  very 
remarkable  march  down  the  Wady  Sirhan,  reached  its  destination, 
and  occupied  the  town.  Such  an  expedition,  made  through  such  a 
region,  can  be  only  explained  as  another  link  in  the  chain  of  conquest 
which  it  was  at  that  time  the  object  of  the  Imperial  Government  to 
complete  in  assertion  of  the  Sultan's  claims.  It  can  have  had  no 
other  motive,  for  Jof  is  too  poor  to  tempt  with  a  hope  of  plunder,  and 
too  far  to  be  permanently  occupied.  After  a  stay  of  some  months,  on 
remonstrance  made  to  Medina  and  a  threat  of  hostilities  by  the 
£mir  of  Jebel  Shammar,  in  whose  district  the  oasis  lies,  the  Ottoman 
oolonm  returned  the  way  it  came.  The  expedition  ha%none  the  less 
served  to  exasperate  the  Arabs  of  Nejd  still  further  against  the 
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Turks^  who  have  always  been  despised  as  barbarians  and  bated  as 
oppressors. 

The  Turkish  position  in  Arabia  is  at  the  present  moment  to  the 
last  degree  precarious.  The  Sultan's  defeat  by  the  Russians  is  now 
becoming  generally  known  and  appreciated  at  its  true  value  by  tiie 
Bedouins,  and  the  first  visible  sign  of  weakness  will  be  a  signal  for 
their  rising  in  the  Hejaz  and  Hasa.  The  assassination  of  the  Sherif, 
to  one  who  knows  the  ways  of  Turks  and  Arabs,  seems  most  signifi- 
cant. It  is  no  doubt  quite  possible  that,  as  stated  in  the  official 
report,  the  deed  was  committed  by  a  Persian  fanatic.  The  Persians 
and  the  Arabs,  Shias  and  Sunis,  are  always  at  daggers  drawn,  and  it 
is  conceivable  that  a  pilgrim,  maddened  by  the  treatment  Persian 
pilgrims  sometimes  receive  in  the  Hejaz,  should  have  thus  avenged 
his  sect.  But  it  may  well  be  otherwise.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that 
rumours  were  current  some  months  ago  of  an  Arab  rising  under  thisverj 
Sherif,  and  the  Turks  are  old-fashioned  enough  in  their  methods 
with  an  enemy  to  take  the  first  occasion  offered  of  solving  all  douhts 
regarding  him.  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  Sherif 's  successor 
should  be  a  man  long  resident  at  Constantinople,  and  one  for  that 
reason  doubtless  better  trusted.  These  things  are  not  proyable; 
they  are  only  probable,  and  probable  because  they  have  over  and 
over  again  occurred  in  Turkish  history. 

"Not  must  it  be  forgotten  how  small  is  the  respect  felt  by  any 
class  of  Arabian  society  for  the  Ottoman  Caliph.  The  Arabs,  though 
a  highly  moral  race,  are  peculiarly  little  religious,  the  bent  of  their 
minds  being  practical,  not  devotional ;  and  they  are  no  respecters 
of  persons.  To  them  dervishes  and  seyyids  are  in  exceedingly  slight 
estimation,  and  even  saints  and  prophets  are  not  seriously  con- 
sidered. It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  contempt  an  Arab 
of  high  birth  feels  for  the  degenerate  successor  of  their  '*  Nebbi  Mo* 
hammed,"  not  even  an  Arab,  and  the  bastard  descendant  of  twenty 
generations  of  slaves.^  As  a  Turk  the  Sultan  is  no  less  a  foreigner 
to  them,  than  the  Muscovite  Czar  or  the  Empress  of  India. 

But  enough  of  this  tale  of  Ottoman  intrigue  and  Ottoman  misrule. 
I  would  show  as  a  contrast  what  Arabian  political  life  can  be  when 
free  from  foreign  domination. 

Arabia  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  rest  of  Western  Asia. 
where  all  is  in  decay,  and  all  is  corruption.  Here  there  is  neither 
fatalism,  nor  torpor,  nor  indifference.  Politics  play  as  prominent  a 
part  in  thought  at  Hail,  as  they  do  at  Paris  or  Madrid,  and  are  quite 
as  intelligently  understood. 

The  Arab  race  is  alive,  as  no  other  Asiatic  race  is  alive,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Chinese,  like  whom  it  is  practical,  indnstrious, 
and  physical^  vigorous.  Scantily  peopled  as  Arabia  is,  it  has  still  a 
surplus  population,  and  still  sends  out  its  emigrants  firom  time  to 

(1)  The  Sultan. 
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time  into  the  northern  deserts,  just  as  it  has  done  at  any  period  of 
the  last  two  thousand  years.  Whatever  may  be  the  case  in  the 
Hejaz,  where  Ottoman  rule  has  prevailed,  there  is  no  sign  elsewhere 
in  Arabia  of  a  lapse  firom  higher  to  lower  conditions  of  prosperity. 
In  Nejd  there  are  neither  ruined  cities  nor  abandoned  fields,  such  as 
one  meets  with  in  every  other  part  of  Western  Asia.  Hardly  an  acre 
of  land  capable  of  cultivation  is  there  left  unplanted.  The  traveller 
passing  firom  the  lands  of  the  Turk  into  those  of  the  independent 
Arab,  is  struck  at  once  with  the  look  of  neatness  and  prosperity 
which  pervades  everything — ^the  little  fields  of  barley,  tended  each  as 
a  garden  and  fenced  round  with  trim  hedges  of  palm-boughs ;  the 
palm-groves  laid  out  in  squares  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and 
laboriously  supplied  with  water  from  wells  often  eighty  and  a 
hundred  feet  deep.  Each  town,  and  village,  and  outiying  farm, 
surrounded  by  its  wall,  kept  careftdly  in  repair  and  rarely  showing 
a  single  battlement  missing,  though,  as  these  are  of  earth,  they 
constantly  require  renewal ;  things  trifling  in  themselves,  yet  a  sure 
index  of  prosperity,  just  as  are  the  clean  fallows  and  clipped  hedges 
of  an  English  farm. 

The  soil  of  Arabia  is  a  poor  one,  and  the  almost  absolute  want 
of  rain  makes  cultivation  impossible,  except  in  the  most  fsivoured 
situations.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  in  any  part  of  the  interior, 
except  possibly  in  Yemen,  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  agri- 
cultural land.  The  truth  is,  that  the  whole  of  Nejd  is  a  desert,  and 
that  the  few  cultivated  patches  that  it  can  boast,  have  been  rescued 
painfully  from  their  natural  aridity  by  purely  artificial  means. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  water  above  ground  in  any  of  the  central 
plateaux,  although  these  rise  to  the  height  of  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Even  the  granite  range  of  Jebel  Sham- 
mar  boasts  not  a  single  stream.  The  towns  and  villages  of  Nejd  are 
merely  palm  oases  scattered  over  a  vast  upland  of  gravel,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  huge  intervening  wastes.  Their  raison 
^etre  lies  in  their  wells.  Wherever  water  has  been  found  at  a  few 
feet  from  the  surface,  there  towns  have  been  built  and  gardens 
planted.  Their  wealth  is  in  their  palm-groves,  eked  out  by  certain 
old-fashioned  industries,  and  by  trade  with  the  Bedouins,  who  occupy 
the  desert  outside  with  their  sheep  and  camels.  The  common  home 
of  the  Bedouins,  although  they  range  over  every  part  of  Nejd, 
are  the  districts  of  red  sand  which  are  known  as  Nefuds.  These, 
unlike  the  barren  gravelly  upland,  which  is  almost  destitute  of 
vegetation,  provide  them  with  perennial  pasture  in  the  shape  of 
certain  bushes  and  shrubs,  and  even  grass.  No  peasantry,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  found  in  Arabia,  every  one  who 
is  not  a  Bedotun  being  a  townsman. 

It  is  to  the  physical  features  of  their  land  thus  understood  that  the 
Arabs  of  Nejd  owe  the  peculiar  political  institutions  under  which. 
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with  some  interludes  of  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny^  they  have  li^ed 
and  thrived  for  several  thousand  years.  These  I  will  endeavour  to 
explain.  The  position  of  the  towns  of  Nejd  relatively  to  each  other 
may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  islands  of  an  archipelago,  or  rather  to 
several  groups  of  islands.  The  desert  surrounds  them  like  the  sea, 
and  they  have  no  point  of  contact  one  with  the  other  in  the  shape  of 
intervening  fields  or  villages,  or  even  intervening  pastures.  They 
are  isolated  in  the  most  literal  sense,  and  from  this  &ct  has  sprung 
the  political  individuality  which  it  has  always  been  their  care 
to  maintain.     Each  city  is  like  an  independent  state. 

As,  however,  the  citizens  of  even  Arabian  towns  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent dependent  on  each  other,  and  as,  from  the  deficiency  of  the  sapplj 
of  food  in  many  of  them,  compared  with  the  wants  of  the  inhabitantSi 
they  are  obliged  to  send  their  caravans  yearly  to  the  sea-coast  or 
the  Euphrates  for  corn,  they  have  most  of  them  come  long  ago  to  a 
modus  Vivendi  while  without  their  own  walls,  and  in  order  to  secoie 
their  communications  have  put  themselves  each  under  the  protection  of 
one  of  the  principal  Bedouin  sheykhs  of  its  district.  He,  on  the  oon- 
sideration  of  a  yearly  tribute,  has  guaranteed  them  safety  outside 
the  city  walls,  and  the  citizens  are  thus  able  to  travel  perfectly  un- 
molested as  far  as  his  jurisdiction  extends.  This  vassalage  to  a 
common  lord  has,  moreover,  been  a  bond  of  union  between  them ; 
and  so  the  towns  and  villages  of  each  group  of  oases  have  contracted 
ties  of  amity  almost  amounting  to  those  of  a  common  nationality. 

This  in  its  simplest  form  has  been  the  political  condition  of  Arabia 
from  the  first  dawn  of  history.  A  further  development,  howeveri 
has  ensued  which  connects  it  more  nearly  with  the  conditions  of 
government  observable  elsewhere.  The  Bedouin  sheykh,  grown 
rich  with  the  tribute  of  a  score  of  towns,  builds  for  himself  a  castle 
close  to  one  of  them.  There,  with  the  prestige  of  his  rank  (for 
Bedouin  blood  is  still  accounted  purest),  and  backed  by  his  power  in 
the  desert,  he  speedily  becomes  the  practical  ruler  of  the  town,  and 
from  protector  of  the  citizens  becomes  their  sheykh.  He  now  is 
dignified  by  them  with  the  title  of  Emir,  and  though  still  merely 
their  sheyldi,  to  the  Bedouins  becomes  virtually  sovereign  of  the  oasiB. 
Such  were,  no  doubt,  the  "kings  of  Arabia'*  who  came  to  visit  Solo- 
mon, and  such,  it  has  been  asserted,  were  the  "  shepherd  Pharaohs^* 
of  Egypt,  rulers  from  without^  not  from  within  the  city.  Such,  too,  at 
the  present  day  are  the  Ibn  Eashids  and  the  Ibn  Saouds  of  Nejd. 

Admirably  adapted,  then,  to  the  physical  wants  of  the  country,  and 
sanctioned  by  immemorial  usage,  the  ''Shepherd  Gh>vemm6nt"  of 
Arabia  is  popular  and  effective.  In  a  land  where  the  Ottoman 
Government,  with  all  the  power  at  its  disposal,  has  never  been  able 
to  maintain  order  outside  the  walls  of  its  cities,  or  make  the  high- 
ways secure  for  life  and  property,  the  native  system  of  role  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  absolute  peace.     In  the  whole  district 
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of  Jebel  STiammar,  embracing,  as  it  does,  some  of  the  wildest  deserts 
inhabited  by  some  of  the  wildest  people  in  the  world,  a  traveller  may 
go  unarmed  and  unescorted  without  more  let  or  hindrance  than  if 
he  were  following  the  high-road  from  Westminster  to  Brighton. 
On  every  highway  in  Jebel  Shammar,  townsmen  may  be  found 
jogging  on  donkey-back  alone,  or  or  foot,  carrying  neither  gun  nor 
lance,  and  with  all  their  wealth  with  them. .  If  you  ask  about 
the  dangers  of  the  road  they  will  return  the  question,  ''Are  we  not 
here  in  Ibn  Bashid's  country  ?  *'  No  system,  however  perfect,  of 
patrols,  and  forts,  and  escorts,  could  produce  a  result  like  this.  Ibn 
Kashid,  having  unbounded  power  at  his  command  in  the  desert,  has 
only  to  decree  that  suspicious  characters  shall  be  summarily  treated, 
and  no  outlaw  will  venture  to  remain  an  hour.  The  Bedouins  will 
not  disobey  him. 

In  the  town  of  Hail  the  Emir  is  equally  respected,  and  there  he 
exercises  the  traditional  functions  of  an  Arabian  ruler  in  all  their 
completeness.  He  resides  in  a  castle,  half  within  and  half  without 
the  city,  and  maintains  a  body-guard  of  eight  hundred  men,  dressed 
in  the  ordinary  costume  of  Arabia,  but  armed  with  sUver-hilted 
swords.  These  soldiers  are  clothed  at  the  Emir's  expense,  but 
receive  from  him  neither  pay  nor  rations,  only  a  kind  of  pension  for 
their  families  when  serving  out  of  HaiL  Their  service  is  voluntary, 
the  young  men  wishing  to  enlist  inscribing  themselves  at  the  castle, 
and  being  called  out  as  occasion  requires.  Their  duties  are  light ; 
no  drill  or  discipline,  more  than  for  the  daUy  parade  at  the  Mejliss 
or  public  court  of  justice,  and  occasionally  an  act  of  police  work.  A 
few,  however,  are  stationed  in  distant  towns  and  forts  to  support  the 
Emir's  authority,  and  these  I  believe  receive  pay.  They  are  respectable 
orderly  men,  and  belong  to  the  best  class  of  citizens.  Half-a-dozen 
of  them  are  considered  sufficient  to  keep  order  in  all  the  Jof  oasis. 

The  Emir  holds  a  court  of  justice  daily  in  the  court-yard  of  his 
palaoe,  when  he  settles  personaJly  aU  disputes.  The  forms  of  justice 
are  very  summary,  no  case  that  I  saw  occupying  more  than  a  few 
niinates ;  but  as  all  is  public,  and  there  is  no  suspicion  of  partiality 
or  corruption,  the  disputants  appear  contented  that  it  should  be  so. 
Anyone  having  a  petition  then  presents  it,  and  says  what  he  has  to 
6&y  to  the  Emir  himself,  who  gives  an  immediate  answer.  The 
citizens  address  him  with  O  Emir !  0  Prince  ! — ^the  Bedouins  with 
0  Sheykh !  or  simply,  O  Mohammed !  As  far  as  I  could  learn, 
<lispate8  are  settled  rather  by  traditional  usage  than  by  any  recog- 
^iBed  code  of  law,  though  doubtless  the  Koran  is  sometimes  appealed 
to.  The  criminal  law  is,  according  to  all  accounts,  still  simpler  ;  a 
thief  or  robber  taken  red-handed  for  the  first  aSpnce  loses  his  hand, 
for  the  second  his  head.  Thieving,  however,  even  in  the  capital,  is 
hardly  known,  and  there  had  been  no  case  of  murder  or  homicide 
for  many  years. 
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The  taxation  of  Jebel  Shammar  is  light  and  is  levied  in  coin  not 
kind,  Turkish  money  being  the  recognised  medium  of  exchange.  It 
is  collected  in  Hail  by  the  Emir's  officers,  in  the  other  districts  by 
the  local  sheykhs,  the  tax  levied  on  each  town  or  village  being 
assessed  according  to  the  number  of  palm-trees  it  possesses.  I 
believe  fourpence  a  tree  is  about  the  amount,  trees  under  sereQ 
years  old  being  exempt.  There  is  a  small  tax  too  for  each 
sheep  kept  for  the  citizens  by  the  Bedouins.  This,  with  the  tribute 
enforced  from  the  subject  tribes  and  the  tribute  for  protection  paid 
by  the  towns,  amounts  to  a  yearly  sum  of  perhaps  £60,000,  while 
the  annual  passage  of  the  Persian  pilgrimage  through  his  dominions 
adds  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  more  to  Ibn  Rashid's  exchequer. 
The  princely  family  of  Hail,  of  whom  Mohammed  ibn  Bashid,  the 
present  Emir,  is  fifth  in  succession  from  its  original  founder,  has 
always  been  distinguished  for  its  intelligent  management  of  finance. 
Without  being  parsimonious,  for  extreme  liberality  has  been  one  of 
the  principles  of  their  statecraft,  they  have  always  looked  closely  to 
receipts  and  expenditure.  No  waste  has  been  permitted,  and  each 
successive  occupant  of  the  throne  (if  such  it  can  be  called)  has  made 
it  his  business  to  amass  treasure  in  gold  and  silver  pieces.  It  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  value  -of  these  savings  made  during  a 
period  of  fifty  years,  but  common  report  puts  it  at  an  immense  sum. 
In  any  case,  the  state  has  no  public  debt,  and  its  budget  presents  the 
spectacle  of  a  large  yearly  surplus. 

The  form  of  government,  though  a  despotism,  is  one  very  dosely 
restricted  by  public  opinion.  The  citizens  of  Jebel  Shammar  hare 
not  what  we  should  call  constitutional  rights ;  there  is  no  machinerj 
among  them  for  the  assertion  of  their  power ;  but  there  is  probably 
no  conmiunity  in  the  old  world  where  popular  feeling  exercises  a 
more  powerful  influence  on  government  than  it  does  at  Hail.  The 
Emir,  irresponsible  as  he  is  in  individual  acts,  knows  well  that  he  can- 
not transgress  the  traditional  imwritten  law  of  Arabia  with  impunity. 
An  unpopular  sheykh  would  cease,  ipso  facto,  to  be  sheykh,  for 
though  dethroned  by  no  public  ceremony,  and  subjected  to  no  per- 
sonal ill-treatment,  he  would  find  himself  abandoned  in  favour  of  a 
more  acceptable  member  of  his  family.  The  citizen  soldiers  would 
not  support  a  recognised  tyrant  in  the  town,  nor  would  the  Bedottin»^ 
outside.  The  princes  of  Arabia  have  therefore  always  to  consider 
public  opinion  before  all  else.  It  has  been  the  principle  of  the  Ibn 
Bashids  to  secure  popularity  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ancient 
usages  of  Arabia,  by  a  firm  but  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
and  by  a  boundless  hospitality,  for  hospitality,  as  is  well-known,  is  the 
first  and  greatest  of  all  virtues  in  Arab  estimation.  From  two  to 
three  hundred  guests  are  fed  daily  at  the  Emir's  palace ;  the  poor  are 
clothed,  and  presents  of  camels  and  clothes  made  to  strangers  from 
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a  distance.  In  thifi  way  the  name  of  Ibn  Rasliid  has  been  carried  on 
the  wings  of  fame  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Arabia. 
Mohammed  ibn  Rashid,  the  present  Emir,  has  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  what  may  be  called  the  national  party  in  Nejd,  and  is  carry- 
ing all  before  him,  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  old  riyeds  and  suzerains 
of  his  house,  the  Ibn  Saouds.  These,  representing  the  Wahhabi 
influence,  are  losing  ground  daily,  and  though  there  is  no  probability 
of  a  collision  between  the  two  Emirs,  divided  as  they  are  by  a  tract 
of  Nef ud,  Ibn  Bashid  may  yet  find  hitnaftlf  called  upon  to  fill  the 
throne  of  all  Central  Arabia  by  a  general  proffer  of  idlegiance  from 
the  tribes. 

The  Shammar  clan,  long  the  strongest  and  most  numerous  tribe 
in  Nejd,  is  now  supplemented  in  its  allegiance  to  Mohammed  by  the 
Baffiri,  the  Sherarat,  and  many  others  in  the  northern  deserts,  while 
more  than  one  of  the  sheykhs  of  Kasim  and  Aared  have  already 
sent  in  their  tribute  to  Ha'iL  It  is  conceiyable  that,  gathering  as  it 
goes,  this  league  of  the  tribes  may  one  day  embrace  not  merely 
Jebel  Shammar,  Kasim,  and  Aared,  but  even  all  Arabia.  In  the 
interest  of  those  proyinces  now  misgoverned  by  the  Turks,  this  is 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

And  now  I  trust  that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  my  endeavour  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  readers  on  the  side  of  true  progress  and  true 
freedom  in  the  struggle  which  may  any  day  break  out  in  Arabia, 
between  the  representatives  of  barbarism  clothed  in  European  forms, 
and  civilisation,  real  and  living,  though  strange  to  us  in  its  Semitic 
dress.  All  Europe  knows  the  Turk,  but  who  knows  the  Arab  P  Not 
those  who  spend  their  winter  at  Cairo,  or  their  spring  in  Palestine, 
and  who  complain  of  the  endless  cry  of  bakahiah,  and  the  beggarly  ways 
of  the  natives ;  not  even  those  who  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Bagdad 
and  mixed  with  the  feUahin  of  the  Tigris.  The  Arabic-speaking 
Copt  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Canaanite  of  Syria,  are  Arab  only  in 
language,  and  are  without  the  political  instincts  inherent  in  the  pure 
race;  the  bastard  Iraki  has  been  for  centuries  a  slave.  These  may 
never  be  worthy  of  their  independence,  or  capable  of  a  self-govern- 
ment of  which  they  have  lost  the  traditions ;  but  they  are  not  real 
Arabians,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  theuL  The  real 
Arabian  is  as  proud  and  self-respecting,  and  as  fully  entitled  by  his 
intellectual  and  moral  powers  to  political  freedom,  as  any  free  and 
independent  citizen  of  any  country  in  the  world,  far  more  so  than 
either  Bulgarian  or  Boumanian,  on  whose  rights  all  Europe  has 
been  called  to  judge.  It  may  not  be  the  duty  of  England  to  free 
any  race  from  bondage,  but  at  least  let  this  one  have  nothing  further 
to  reproach  her  with  in  the  history  of  its  enslavement.  Fortunately 
the  day  of  Ottoman  tyranny  in  Asia  is  very  near  its  dose,  and  very 
near,  too,  if  I  may  indulge  a  hope,  is  the  complete  and  lasting  freedom 
of  Arabia.  Wilfbid  Scawsn  Blunt. 
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The  coup  de  grAce  has  been  given  by  the  English  conntiea."  So 
said  the  Standard  the  other  day,  when  commenting  upon  the  defeat 
which  the  Conservatiye  party  had  sustained  in  the  general  election. 
And  truly  a  wonderful  change  has  come  to  pass  since  March,  1879, 
when  I  published  in  this  Review  an  almost  despairing  appeal  to  the 
Liberal  party  on  behalf  of  the  farmers.  Then  the  county  repre- 
sentation stood  thus : — 

liber&b.  ConservatiTes. 

England 27  145 

Wales  ......      7  8 

Scotland 16  16 

Ireland 41  23 

United  Kingdom     .    91  192 

Now  it  is  as  follows : — 

LiberalB.  ConBerraiiTes. 

England 54  116 

Wales 13  2 

Scotland 26  6 

Ireland 53  11 


United  Kingdom    .146  137 

This  is  a  Liberal  gain  of  fifty-five  seats,  counting  one  hundred  and 
ten  on  a  division.  Leaving  Ireland  out  of  the  account,  there  is  still 
a  Liberal  gain  of  forty-three  seats. 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  great  change  P  Something  most  be 
put  down  to  the  improved  organization  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  tk 
gains  made  on  the  register,  to  the  unity  fostered  by  six  years  of 
Conservative  rule,  and  to  the  recovery  of  the  almost  unanimous  TOt« 
of  the  Nonconformists.  Some  small  allowance  must  also  be  made  for 
dislike  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Gk>vemment ;  but  as  tliis 
factor  was  a  considerable  one  only  in  divisions  in  which  the  mann* 
facturing  or  borough  voters  were  numerous,  it  had  not  a  gres^ 
influence  upon  the  general  county  vote.  None  of  these  factors,  nor 
all  together,  would  have  produced  the  great  change  in  county  repre- 
sentation which  has  been  accomplished.  The  votes  and  influence  of 
farmers  are  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  turn  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  county  elections ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  a  great  many  farmers 
who  had  previously  voted  on  the  Conservative  side,  have  in  the  rooent 
election  gone  over  to  the  Liberals.  We  must  look,  then,  to  the 
causes  which  have  brought  about  this  conversion  in  order  to  ascertain 
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why  it  is  that  there  has  been  such  a  great  Liberal  gain  in  the  British 
counties.  These  causes  are  not  far  to  seek.  They  have  been  tr9- 
qaently  mentioned  by  farmers  themselves  daring  the  contest  which 
is  just  over.  They  are  two:  first,  the  almost  contemptnoos  neglect 
of  farmers'  grievances  by  the  Conservative  Government  during  six 
years  of  power — ^and  of  such  preponderating  power  as  enabled  them, 
to  carry  what  measures  they  pleased  ;  second,  the  liberal  promises 
made  by  nearly  every  candidate  of  the  then  Opposition  party  in 
appealing  to  farmers  for  sapport.  The  neglect  of  the  late  Govem* 
ment  to  attend  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  tenant-farmers  is 
notorious.  What  little  they  did  attempt  in  the  shape  of  agricul- 
tural reform  was  done  in  a  half-hearted  way  that  courted  failure  and 
attained  it.  And  what  is  far  more  astonishing  than  this  neglect  of 
the  landlord  party  to  do  justice  to  tenants,  is  the  utter  want  of 
sagacity  shown  by  Conservative  candidates  in  appealing  for  the 
renewed  support  of  their  deluded  constituents.  Thej  trusted  too 
much  to  territorial  influence,  and  to  that  traditional  alliance  between 
farmers  and  their  own  party,  by  which  they  had  gained  every- 
thing without  giving  anything  worth  consideration  in  return ;  and 
they  utterly  failed  to  recognise  the  importance  of  a  movement  to 
which  I  shall  presently  refer.  On  the  other  hand,  if  space  allowed, 
I  might  quote  from  the  addresses  of  the  Liberal  candidates  for 
English  and  Scotch  counties  to  show  how  generally  they  endorsed 
the  views  of  agricultural  reformers,  especially  in  those  divisions  in 
which  an  unexpected  change  of  party  representation  has  occurred. 

In  the  paper  already  referred  to,  I  asserted  that  the  Liberals  were 
the  natural  allies  of  the  tenant-farmers,  and  attributed  the  general 
allegiance  of  the  latter  to  the  opposite  party  chiefly  to  the  attitude 
of  antagonism  maintained  by  Liberals  against  country  voters  gene- 
rally. I  pointed  out  that  the  Liberals  had  not  buried  the  hatchet 
drawn  in  the  great  Free- Trade  fight,  and  that  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  massing  tenants  with  landlords  as  making  up  the  country 
party,  against  which  they  pitted  the  party  of  the  towns.  I  went  on 
to  show  that  if  the  Conservatives  had  played  with  the  tenant-farmers, 
the  Liberals  had  flouted  them,  and  particularly  animadverted  upon 
the  action  of  some  of  the  Whig  landowners,  who  had  shown  them- 
selves to  be  the  most  inveterate  opponents  of  agricultural  reform. 
Li  conclusion,  I  called  attention  to  the  fairness  and  reasonableness  of 
the  demands  made  by  those  farmers,  and  their  representatives  in  the 
Press,  who  ask  for  changes  in  the  laws  affecting  their  interests,  and 
through  them  the  interests  of  the  nation  at  large ;  and  I  urged  the 
Liberal  party  to  take  Free  Agriculture  as  its  watchword,  and  to 
undertake  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Land  Laws,  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive acceptation  of  that  term.  In  the  event  of  that  course 
being  taken,  I  ventured  to  assure  the  Liberal  party  of  a  considerable 
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amount  of  support  from  tenant-fanners.  TKe  course  thus  recom- 
mended has  been  adopted,  and  my  prediction  has  been  Yerified. 
Important  causes  led  to  the  adoption  of  that  course,  and  not  the 
insignificant  advice  of  an  uninfluential  essayist.  One  of  those  causes 
was  at  work  at  the  time,  and  to  any  one  behind  the  scenes  of  the 
agricultural  stage  it  was  obvious  that  the  serious  depression  then 
beginning  to  be  severely  felt,  would  be  felt  more  severely  still  before 
another  year  was  over.  Under  such  circumstances  it  required  but 
little  sagacity  to  enable  one  to  foresee  that  a  great  change  in  the 
conditions  under  which  farming  is  carried  on  in  this  country,  would 
be  inevitable. 

In  March,  1879,  nothing  seemed  less  likely  to  the  casual  observer 
than  that  at  the  next  General  Election  agricultural  reform  would  be 
the  test  question  in  nearly  all  county,  and  many  agricultural-borouglt 
elections.  More  than  a  month  later  I  had  occasion  to  complain  that 
the  great  daily  journals,  with  two  exceptions,  paid  so  little  attentioQ 
to  agricultural  questions,  that  they  afforded  more  space  to  the 
description  of  the  University  Boat  Race,  and  the  preparations  for  it, 
than  they  gave  to  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  daring  a  whole 
year,  leaving  market  reports  out  of  the  computation.  But  suddenlj 
there  came  a  great  change,  and  the  Press  was  teeming  with  articles 
on  agricultural  depression,  and  questions  of  agricultural  politics. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  ignore  the  serious  nature  of  the  crisis. 
A  disastrous  harvest  was  imminent ;  foreign  competition  had  brought 
prices  of  farm  produce  down  to  yery  low  rates ;  and  farmers  b^ 
hundreds  were  pveparing  to  give  up  their  farms.  There  was  a  great 
cry ;  but  it  was  almost  inarticulate.  The  leader-writers  of  the  great 
morning  papers  have  never  been  conspicuous  for  their  comprehensioD 
of  agricultural  questions,  and  they  had  no  idea  as  to  what  should  be 
done  to  save  British  agriculture  from  its  threatened  decline.  At  this 
critical  juncture  the  Farmers'  Alliance  came  into  existence.  Its 
inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1879 ;  and  to  it 
gathered  the  scattered  agricultural  reformers  of  the  country.  It 
formulated  a  distinct  programme  of  objects  desirable  in  order  to 
give  British  farmers  a  fair  chance  imder  the  altered  conditions  of 
their  industry ;  and  the  almost  inarticulate  cry  thus  found  dear 
utterance.  .  The  meetings  held  in  different  parts  of  the  country  bj 
this  new  association  have  been  so  well  reported,  and  its  circulars  and 
reprints  of  speeches  have  been  so  widely  disseminated,  that  it  is  un- 
necessary to  give  here  the  points  of  its  charter.  They  comprise  a 
thorough  reform  of  the  laws  affecting  the  ownership  and  tenancy  of 
land  ;  and,  while  they  are  uncompromising  in  tone,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  so  manifestly  reasonable  and  fair,  that  only  the  hardiest 
of  obstructives  have  had  the  courage  to  challenge  them.  It  was 
never  pretex^ded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  that  the  attainment 
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<>/flioir  objects  would  effect  an  immediate  cure  of  the  evils  resulting 

wnn   fi  series  of  deficient  harvests,  or  of  the  serious  difficulties  caused 

bjr  aja.  overwhelming  influx  of  farm  produce  from  foreign  and  colonial 

coun'fc  jnes.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  pointed  out  that  farm  rents  must 

•oonid     ^own,  at  least  for  a  time,  land  being  worth  less  to  cultivate  now 

than     '^vhen  the  value  of  its  products  was  considerably  higher.     But 

it  wa.^s  maintained  that  the  proposed  removal  of  impediments  to  the 

full  si.X3d  free  development  of  our  agricultural  resources  would  give 

BritL^s^  farmers  a  fair  chance  under  the  more  difficult  conditions  to 

^hicIzM^  their  business  was  exposed,  and  would  also  render  a  sudden 

3ollaf^ee  from  the  effects  of  a  few  bad  seasons  less  probable  in  the 

futuir^a^  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Thfc.  ^^  Farmers'  Alliance  was  formed,  then,  and  the  most  important 
agri<i^m::«.ltural  reforms  needed  were  clearly  set  forth  to  the  country. 
Wha-t   happened  next  P     Why,  the  Conservative  party  made  one  of 
its  111.  ^>8t  stupid  blunders.     The  word  went  forth  from  headquarters 
that  ^Conservative  politicians  and  the  Conservative  Press  should  cry 
dowix      the  new  organization.     It  must  have  been  so,  because  the 
'UMn.ixnity  of  the  onslaught  was  too  complete  and  too  sudden  to  have 
heen        spontaneous.      Almost    without  exception   the    Conservative 
joon^^^ls  of  the  whole  country  denounced  the  Farmers*  Alliance. 
-^d        on  what  ground  did   they  denounce  it  P     Not   because  its 
objeet  «  were  unfair  or  unreasonable,  for   this  was  not  pretended 
except -f;  \yj  a  few  extreme  men  ;  but  for  the  ostensible  reason  that  the 
new  :2::iQovement  was  a  "  political  trick  " — a  scheme  to  further  the 
inter^^^^ts  of  the  Liberal  party.     There  was  not  the  slightest  founda- 
^<>n     ^OT  this  pretension.     The  promoters  of  the  Alliance  appealed 
uidiflp^rently  to  members  of  both  parties  for  support,  and  a  consider- 
able    ^number  of  Conservative  farmers  responded.     The  conclusion 
was  c> V)Yious.     The  Conservative  leaders,  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Allia-x^ce,  virtually  confessed  that  they  were  opposed  to  agricultural 
rcSor^xi  in  earnest;  and,  by  declaring  that  the  Association  was  a 
liibe^^l  one,  they  practically  admitted  that  the  Liberals  were  the 
t^^  nUies'of  the  tenant-farmers.     This  lesson  was  still  more  clearly 
♦•^^t  by  the  result  of  an  appeal  made  by  circular  to  every  member 
^^^e  House  of  Commons.     A  large  number  of  Liberal  members 
jouiQd  the  Association,  but  not  a  single  Conservative  member. 

^Vlien  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  sent  the  county  Conservatives 
•^^^iiie  to  their  constituents,  it  might  have  been  thought  that,  though 
tney  had  opposed  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  they  would  have  had  the 
•*8*city  to  take  a  leaf  or  two  out  of  its  book,  by  way  of  playing  with 
^Slicoltural  reform  after  their  old  fashion.  Some  did  take  this 
^^Urae,  and  a  few,  no  doubt,  sincerely  expressed  approval  of  the 
^^iiuuids  for  moderate  alterations  in  the  laws  which  affect  tenant- 
*^^er8«     But  the  majority  followed  the  foolish  example  of  Lord 
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Beaconsfield^  who,  in  his  manifesto,  said  not  one  word  to  giTe  hope 
to  his  deluded  agricultural  followers  that  he  would  make  up  for  the 
gross  neglect  of  their  demands,  which  he  should  have  known  was  a 
very  sore  point  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Liberal  county  candidates  generally  put  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  programme  more  or  less  completely  into  their 
addresses,  or  advocated  it  in  their  platform  speeches.  The  contrast 
was  most  striking,  and  could  not  fail  to  have  its  effect  upon  farmers, 
roused  to  discontent  as  they  were  by  their  sad  condition  and  by  the 
agitation  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  What  further  served  to  accen- 
tuate the  state  of  feeling  upon  the  questions  referred  to,  as  pertain* 
ing  respectively  amongst  candidates  of  the  two  parties — ^though 
quite  inadvertently  as  far  as  the  leaders  of  the  Alliance  were  con- 
cerned— was  the  issue  of  an  election  address  by  the  Association. 
This  was  an  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  the  country,  and  to  all  who 
desired  to  see  the  conditions  of  agriculture  improved,  to  vote  for 
those  candidates  who  were  most  favourable  to  the  objects  of  the 
Alliance ;  and  to  it  was  appended  a  list  of  questions  to  be  pat  to 
candidates.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  circidar  were  distributed 
over  the  counties,  and  many  candidates  volunteered  or  were  invited 
to  answer  the  questions  contained  in  it.  Liberal  candidates 
generally  met  the  test  satisfactorily ;  Conservative  candidates  as  a 
rule  did  not. 

There  is  yet  to  be  mentioned  one  more  proof  of  the  statement  that 
the  Liberals  are  the  natural  allies  of  the  tenant-farmers,  or  at  least 
of  those  of  them  who  are  in  favour  of  agricultural  reform.  Oat  of 
sixty-three  members  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  who  were  candidates, 
sixty  were  Liberals  and  only  three  Conservatives.  Forty-two  have 
been  returned,  and  of  these  forty  are  Liberals.  And  this,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Alliance  had  steadily 
adhered  to  its  principle  of  independence  of  party.  The  Liberafe 
came  to  the  Alliance ;  it  did  not  go  to  them.  Not  even  in  the  heat 
of  the  election  did  the  leaders  of  the  Association  swerve  from  their 
neutral  position,  though  they  might  well  have  done  so  withont 
sacrificing  their  independence,  seeing  that  one  party  was  support* 
ing,  while  the  other  was  denouncing  them.  I  mean  that  they 
might  have  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  those  who,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  were  the  best  agricultural  reformers  as  far  as  could  be 
told  by  professions.  They  thought  it  best,  however,  to  be  content 
with  the  test  they  had  put  before  the  rival  politicians,  and  to  reserve 
to  themselves  full  freedom  to  criticise  the  policy  and  measures  of 
whichever  party  might  come  into  power. 

Nearly  all  the  leaders  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Liberal  party  are  pledged  to  deal  with  the  most  important 
demands  of  agricultural  reformers.     It  remains  to  be  seen  how  they 
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will  fulfil  their  pledges.  Writing  against  space,  as  I  am  on  the 
present  occasion,  I  cannot  even  sketch  the  outlines  of  the  reforms 
most  urgently  needed ;  but  they  may  be  simply  stated  as  compulsory 
compensation  to  tenants  for  their  unexhausted  improyements,  the 
prohibition  of  limited  ownership  in  land,  the  simplification  and 
cheapening  of  land  transfer,  an  indefeasible  right  to  tenants  to  kill 
ground  game,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress.  Other  reforms 
can  also  wait  until  the  really  fundamental  ones  have  been  accom- 
pUshed.  There  is  now  a  rare  opportunity  for  extending  the  rcYolt  of 
the  farmers  against  their  traditional  but  &lse  firiends.  The  alliance 
has  been  an  unnatural  one  from  its  beginning,  and  its  only  plausible 
bond  of  union  was  that  protectionist  policy  which  will  never  again 
make  headway  in  this  country.  Agricultural  reform  is  no  mere 
class  policy.  Its  good  effects  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
nation,  not  even  excepting  the  landlords  who  are  so  blindly  opposed 
to  it.  Those  of  the  farm  labourers  who  take  an  interest  in  politics, 
are  more  generally  in  favour  of  thorough-going  agricultural  reform 
than  the  farmers  are ;  and,  as  they  are  likely  soon  to  possess  votes, 
their  opinions  will  have  some  weight  with  the  Government.  I 
believe  that  the  majority  of  them  will  at  first  vote  with  their 
employers.  Whether  they  do  so  or  not,  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 
of  the  new  and,  I  hope,  true  farmers'  Mends,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
them  and  to  the  farmers  alike.  If  the  Government  will  take  up  this 
great  and  beneficial  work  in  earnest,  the  coup  de  gr&ce  which  has 
been  given  to  the  Conservatives  by  the  counties,  will  be  repeated  with 
redoubled  force  at  the  next  great  contest. 

WnxiAM  E.  Beae. 
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The  great  Conseryative  defeat  which  has  just  been  witnessed,  will 
always  remain  among  the  two  or  three  most  important  public  recol- 
lections of  our  generation.  Nothing  that  we  can  imagine  in  the 
way  of  political  possibilities  will  be  able  to  efface  from  a  foremost 
place  in  our  memories  this  sudden  destruction  of  a  powerful  goyem- 
ment,  and  the  formal  and  unflinching  repxdse  of  a  policy  that  was 
passed  off  as  triumphant  and  irresistible.  It  is  the  dramatic  dimax 
of  nearly  four  years  of  such  ferment  and  agitation  as  none  of  us 
would  wish  to  undergo  twice  in  a  lifetime.  For  four  years  the  oon- 
troyersy  has  been  carried  on  now  in  one  part  of  the  field,  now  in 
another.  The  ground  has  been  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  hand  to 
hand.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  oppressed  people  of  the  Balbui 
peninsula,  down  to  the  oppression  of  Afghans  and  Zulus  by  ourselyes, 
there  has  been  a  ceaseless  conflict,  resolutely  maintained  on  one  side 
as  on  the  other,  between  two  riyal  conceptions  of  the  interests  of  the 
kingdom ;  two  antagonistic  schemes  of  the  true  principles  of  national 
policy ;  and  two  mutually  irreconcilable  yiews  of  the  place  of  mo- 
rality in  politics.  It  has  been  no  mere  reyolutionary  struggle 
between  two  great  factions  or  two  great  social  classes,  contending  for 
changed  institutions  or  a  new  distribution  of  political  power.  It  has 
not  been  a  renewal  of  one  of  the  old  battles  of  democracy  against 
aristocracy,  of  the  poor  against  the  rich,  of  persecuted  dissidents 
against  a  priyileged  church.  But  the  issue  has  been  at  least  as 
momentous  as  any  of  those  historic  feuds.  This  is  the  crowning 
moment  of  a  struggle  which  has  been  going  on  among  us,  in  yarious 
forms  and  with  alternating  fortunes,  oyer  since  the  close  of  the  great 
wars  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  It  is  the  first  occasion  on  which 
after  a  long  campaign  in  one  great  pitched  battle  the  party  of  justice, 
moderation,  and  peace  haye  routed  the  party  of  aggression,  intriguCi 
and  lawless  national  yanity .  The  contest  ha  s  followed  no  unbroken  line 
of  party  diyision  in  former  generations.  Sir  Robert  Peel  adyocated 
the  maxims  which  in  our  time  the  Conseryatiyes  haye  repudiated, 
while  Lord  Palmerston  habitually  carried  on  affairs  in  a  spirit  which 
the  yictors  of  to-day  energetically  disclaim.  We  may  guess  the 
force  and  depth  of  a  moyement,  which  has  so  rudely  sundered  the 
ordinary  ties  of  public  life  that  at  least  one  of  the  most  extreme 
Badicals  in  Parliament  went  oyer  to  the  extreme  Jingoes,  while 
more  than  one  representatiye  of  the  most  genuine  Conseryatiye 
spirit  has  abandoned  the  Conseryatiye  goyemment  and  the  Consenra- 
tiye  party.     When  the  crisis  was  most  yiolent,  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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sapporters  in  parliament  were  fewest,  Cavendislies,  Grosyenors, 
Howards,  and  Bussells,  were  found  side  by  side  with  Radicals  from 
Binningliam  and  Sheffield.  During  the  election  high-churchmen, 
dissenters,  and  free-thinkers  forgot  their  religious  differences,  in  their 
common  agreement  as  to  the  principles  of  national  morality  and  the 
conditions  of  national  safety.  Irish  Catholics  went  one  way,  and 
English  Catholics  went  the  opposite  way.  We  may  be  sure  that  it 
was  no  superficial  crisis  which  brought  about  all  these  curious 
unions  and  strange  dispersions. 

We  need  not  try  to  over-estimate  the  extent  of  the  defeat.  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  pretend  that  the  strength  of  popular 
opinion  corresponds  exactly  to  the  strength  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  or  that  the  revolution  in  the  country  is  as  overwhelming 
as  the  revolution  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  closeness  of  the 
contest  in  so  many  cases  is  a  reason  for  thinking  that  the  issue  was 
decided  by  a  strong  and  steady  tide  of  argument,  and  not  by  a  sweep- 
ing wave  of  popular  passion.  This  is  all  the  better.  There  is  the 
less  peril  of  a  counter-movement,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the 
victory  is  indisputable  and  decisive.  You  may  show  if  you  please 
that  majorities  in  the  constituencies  are  over-represented  in  parlia- 
ment. Tou  may  show  that  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  l^islature 
liangs  upon  a  comparatively  narrow  margin  of  votes  in  the  country. 
Exercises  of  this  kind  are  proper  enough,  and  they  are  instructive ; 
bat  they  do  not  affect  the  central  fact  that  the  same  clumsy  machinery 
which  represented  the  general  drift  of  opinion  six  years  ago  by 
placing  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  power,  has  now  equally  represented  it 
by  dismissing  Lord  Beaconsfield.  The  decision  has  been  the  same 
under  too  many  circumstances  of  local  difference,  for  the  result  to  be 
set  down  to  accident.  Scotland  sends  no  more  than  7  Conserva- 
tives, against  53  Liberals.  Wales  has  done  even  better.  ''In  the 
Principality,"  writes  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  representatives,  ''  where 
in  1874  five  out  of  the  six  southern  counties  were  represented  exclu- 
sively by  Conservatives,  there  were  this  year  eighteen  contested 
elections.  In  every  one  of  these  contests  the  Liberal  candidates 
were  returned,  in  most  instances  by  perfectly  overwhelming  majori- 
ties ;  while  in  other  cases,  seats  which  for  centuries  had  been  regarded 
as  the  heir-looms  of  particular  fSunilies  were  wrested  from  them  with 
comparative  ease.  The  net  result  is  that  Wales  is  now  represented 
by  28  Liberals  and  by  only  2  Conservatives,  one  of  whom  was  unop- 
posed, while  the  other  was  1,071  votes  below  his  single-handed 
Liberal  opponent."^  In  Lancashire  the  reversal  of  opinion  has 
been  emphatic.  ''At  the  general  election  of  1868,  Lancashire 
returned  to  Parliament  11  Liberals  and  22  Conservatives;  and  in 

(1)  Mr.  Otbome  Morgan,  in  Uio  TSjnm,  April  16. 
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1874  she  returned  7  Liberals  and  26  Conseryatives.  Now,  in  1880 
she  has  returned  21  Liberals  and  12  ConservatiYes."  At  Preston, 
moreover,  as  a  correspondent  observes  in  the  Daily  Neics,  "the 
Attorney-General's  majority  of  1,605  in  1874  was  reduced  to  286  in 
1880 ;  at  Wigan  the  first  Liberal  was  only  33  behind  the  second 
Tory  instead  of  518  as  in  1874 ;  while  at  Blackburn  a  Liberal  heads 
the  poll  instead  of  a  Conservative,  and  the  second  Liberal  was  only  119 
behind  the  first  Conservative/' 

There  is  one  individual  case  of  a  remarkable  kind.  Everybody 
remembers  the  fine  piece  of  declamation  in  which  Mr.  Cowen  attacked 
old  friends,  and  repudiated  old  professions.  It  was  received  with 
rapturous  enthusiasm  in  many  quarters.  The  result  in  Mr.  Cowen's 
own  constituency  is  as  far  as  possible  from  fulfilling  the  wild  predic- 
tions of  that  time.  Mr.  Cowen  scarcely  polled  a  thousand  more  votes 
than  the  Radical  candidate,  who  was  not  only  a  stranger  to  the 
borough,  but  who  boldly  preached  every  one  of  the  doctrines  against 
which  his  colleague  had  so  eloquently  protested.  At  the  same  time 
the  Conservative  candidate  who  shared  Mr.  Cowen's  views  was 
defeated  by  the  new-comer  by  a  crushing  majority  of  two  to  one. 

The  most  obviously  striking  of  all  electoral  facts  is  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  counties.  This  is  the  answer  to  those 
who  find  a  curious  consolation  for  the  failure  of  their  own  judg- 
ment, in  setting  down  the  fall  of  the  Ministry  to  democratic  capriee. 
The  counties  are  in  no  sense  democratic.  They  have  not  that  honae- 
hold  franchise,  which  Conservatives  used  to  extol  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
carrying,  so  long  as  it  gave  them  power,  and  for  which  they  now 
reproach  him,  since  it  has  landed  them  in  humiliation.  The  cause 
of  the  overthrow  in  what  used  to  be  the  strong  places  of  Toryism, 
is  explained  by  one  who  knows  well  what  he  is  writing  about,  in 
another  page. 

We  are  told  that  the  voting  in  London  and  the  home  counties, 
and  in  such  county  constituencies  as  that  which  includes  the  suburbs 
of  Liverpool,  shows  that  "  the  classes  who  are  likely  to  have  read 
and  thought  most  on  recent  questions  of  foreign  policy  "  have  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  Government.  Why  should  the  dwellers  in 
the  suburbs  of  Liverpool  have  read  and  thought  more  about  foreign 
policy,  than  the  dwellers  in  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  or  of  Leeds  ? 
There  cannot  be  a  more  preposterously  arbitrary  assumption,  and  it 
is  only  possible  to  men  who  are  ignorant  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
provincial  life.  The  provincial  newspapers  are  enough  to  show  its 
unreality.  Foreign  policy  has  been  as  diligently  discussed  in  the 
Birmingham  Dailt/  Post,  the  Manchester  Examiner^  the  Manchesier 
Gfuardian,  the  Leeds  Mercury,  the  Scotsman,  as  in  any  of  the  London 
papers;  the  materials  for  judgment  have  been  supplied  in  as  great 
abundance  ;  the  whole  controversy  has  been  as  active  and  as  keen. 
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It  is  tnie  that  London  is  the  seat  of  the  official  world.  But  this 
world  is  not  very  large;  it  is  not,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part  any  better 
informed  than  ordinary  people  who  read  the  newspapers ;  it  is  particu- 
larly liable  to  mistake  gossip  for  judgment;  and  finally  it  is  beset  by 
a  host  of  prejudices  and  prepossessions  which  are  peculiar  to  itself, 
and  are  specially  fitted  to  lead  men  away  from  the  large  and  reason- 
able probabilities  of  things.  The  two  greatest  x)olitical  achievements 
of  our  generation  have  been  the  victorious  consolidation  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  victorious  settlement  of  the  French 
Republic.  Nowhere  did  these  two  great  series  of  momentous  events 
anrol  themselves  before  such  blind  eyes  as  in  Whitehall,  Fall  Mall, 
and  the  other  regions  of  the  "  educated  "  classes. 

It  is  worth  while  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  on  this  singular 
attempt  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  educated  and  the  un- 
educated classes,  with  its  implication  that  the  educated  class  is  on 
one  side,  and  the  uneducated  class  is  on  the  other.  The  elections,  we 
are  told,  have  shown  that  these  two  sections  are  not  at  one.  ''  The 
result  in  the  City,  Westminster,  and  the  metropolitan  counties,  so 
different  from  that  elsewhere,  proves  this  statement  conclusively."  ^ 
This  contention  that  the  City,  Westminster,  and  the  metropolitan 
comities  have  an  exclusive  title  to  represent  the  educated  classes,  is 
one  of  the  most  whimsical  that  ever  was  devised.  Take  West- 
minster, for  example.  It  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  constituen- 
cies in  the  kingdom ;  for  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four 
of  its  electors  my  admiration  is  complete.  But  is  Westminster  a 
specially  educated  constituency  in  any  sense  in  which  Chelsea  is 
not  also  an  educated  constituency  ?  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  shopkeeper  in  the  Strand,  and  a  shopkeeper  in  Gloucester  Bead  or 
on  the  west  side  of  Sloane  Street ;  between  a  grandee  in  Belgrave 
Square,  and  a  grandee  at  Queen's  Oate ;  between  the  artisans  of  Soho 
and  Pimlioo,  and  the  artisans  of  the  King's  Road  ?  But  it  may  be 
said  that  the  proportions  of  the  various  sections  of  the  community 
are  different  in  Chelsea  and  in  Westminster.  This  may,  or  may  not 
be,  the  case ;  but  the  preponderant  body  in  Westminster  consists  in 
a  decisive  degree  of  shopkeepers.  In  what  possible  sense  of  the 
word  can  the  shopkeepers  who  stretch  in  unbroken  lines  from  Temple 
Bar  to  Charing  Cross,  and  from  Charing  Cross  to  Knightsbridge 
and  to  the  Regent  Circus,  and  from  thence  right  and  left  to  Holbom 
and  the  Marble  Arch, — ^how  can  all  these  excellent  men  be  described 
peculiarly  as  an  educated  class,  while  the  merchants  of  Glasgow,  the 

(1)  London,  we  may  remark,  in  passing,  consists  of  ten  boroughs,  returning  twenty- 
two  members.  Of  this  number  fourteen  are  Libera],  and  eight  are  GonserratiTe.  It 
W  been  pointed  out  that  the  Totee  recorded  for  the  14  Liberals  were  194,822  ;  ditto  for 
the  8  Coneerratives,  79,082.  The  total  votes  given  to  the  Liberal  candidates  were 
2(1,189;  ditto  to  the  Conservative  candidates,  177,674;  majority  of  Liberal  votes 
73,516. 
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great  manufacturers  in  Leeds  and  Manchester,  the  Scotch  farmers, 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  London,  are  all  of  them  to  be  set 
down  as  belonging  to  the  uneducated  classes  ? 

The  case  of  the  City  is  not  quite  the  same,  but  the  inference  derived 
from  its  verdict  is  equally  untenable.  The  voters  for  the  City,  it  is 
contended,  are  educated  in  the  sense  that  they  are  obliged  by  their  com- 
mercial relations  to  keep  themselves  acquainted  with  foreign  aflGurs. 
Of  a  certain  number  of  them  this  is  true,  but  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  them  it  is  not  true  at  all ;  and  even  of  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  Europe,  and  most  deeply  interested  in 
it,  there  is  no  evidence  that  a  majority  supported  the  government 
It  is  not  worth  while  to  waste  many  words  on  the  matter,  for  it  is 
perfectly  notorious  that  foreign  policy  had  a  far  less  important  share 
in  the  verdict  of  the  City,  than  a  jealous  dread  of  an  inquiry  into 
City  abuses  and  a  thorough-going  reform  of  its  administration— a 
dread  for  which  it  is  to  be  fervently  hoped  that  early  action  on  the 
part  of  the  new  government  will  supply  most  cogent  reasons. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  it  is  quite  unreal  to  think  of  any  great 
proportion  of  the  people  of  Westminster  or  of  the  City  as  a  more 
highly  educated  class  in  any  serious  sense  of  education,  than  the 
people  of  any  other  large  town.  Even,  however,  if  this  part  of  the 
argument  were  true,  instead  of  being  untrue,  it  would  still  remain  to 
be  proved  that  what  is  called  education  confers  on  its  possessor  the 
gift  of  political  judgment.  The  most  educated  constituency  in  the 
kingdom  is  the  University  of  Oxford ;  yet  its  history  shows  that  the 
political  opinions  of  that  constituency  have  been  more  uniformly  and 
persistently  wrong,  stupid,  and  dangerous  than  those  of  any  other 
set  of  electors  in  the  country.  Stoke-upon  Trent  makes  a  bad  choice, 
but  it  speedily  repents.  At  Oxford  we  never  repent,  unless  our 
representative  moves  a  step  in  the  direction  of  light,  and  then  we 
instantly  dismiss  him  with  ignominy.  There  is  no  pretence  of 
representing  learning ;  university  representation  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  simply  a  device  for  conferring  a  double  voting  power 
on  the  coimtry  clergy.  When  electoral  reform  is  seriously  taken 
in  hand,  these  anomalous  seats  will  perhaps  be  transferred  to  con- 
stituencies other  than  mere  corporations  of  clergymen  or  of  doctors.^ 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  those  who  mistook  the  drift  of  the 
public  mind,  are  now  willing  to  hold  the  value  of  the  public  mind 
very  cheap.  In  January  the  opinion  of  the  coimtry  was  spoken  of 
with  that  hopeful  respect  which  we  all  feel  for  opinion  that  we  expect 
to  coincide  with  our  own.     The  Pall  Mall  Oazette,  for  instance,  said 

(1)  Mr.  Lyon  Flajfair  did  no  more  than  give  a  luefal  warning,  when  he  told  luf 
constitaentd  the  other  day  that  "  a  large  section  of  the  Liberala  at  the  present  momeiit 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  University  representation  at  all ;  and  it  is  unqnestionaUe  tbtt 
upon  a  redistribution  of  seats  which  must  soon  follow  upon  a  Reform  Bill,  all  the 
Uniyersity  seats  must  stand  upon  their  defence." 
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at  that  time : — *'  When  we  ask  ourselves  whether  anything  has  hap- 
pened of  late  to  disturb  the  old  belief  in  the  general  common  sense 
of  the  country,  the  old  reliance  on  that  love  of  fair  dealing  and  that 
contempt  for  quibbling  and  word-fencing  oyer  facts,  of  which  English- 
men are  apt  to  boast,  it  is  certainly  not  easy  to  discover  anything  of 
the  kind.  If  these  were  genuine  English  characteristics  seven  years 
ago — (and  that  they  still  retained  a  vigorous  existence  at  that  period^ 
appears  to  be  established  by  the  history  of  the  last  general  election) 
— ^there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  since  fallen  into 
decay/* 

That  is  sensible  writing,  such  as  we  expect  from  men  who  pride 
themselves  on  dealing  with  facts  as  they  are.  It  is  disappointing 
then  to  find  that  by  April,  what  was  in  January  the  admirable  sense 
of  the  country,  has  changed  into  inexplicable  perversity;  that  the 
verdict  of  an  immense  majority  of  Englishmen  has  filled  with  alarm 
**  the  more  prudent  and  intelligent  minds  in  every  class  of  society ;" 
that  tbe  intelligence  of  the  country  is  all  on  one  side,  and  the 
emotional  and  less  informed  elements  aU  on  the  other — ^as  if  the 
wealthiest  and  most  populous  parts  of  Lancashire,  the  whole  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  whole  of  Durham,  the  whole  of  Scotland 
were  deficient  in  prudent  and  intelligent  minds.  After  all,  as 
Tooqueville  wisely  says,  we  should  live  on  decent  terms  with  the 
human  race,  since  there  is  nothing  better  on  the  earth;  and  it  often 
happens  that  he  who  reviles  it,  is  not  any  wiser  than  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Seme  of  our  most  widely  read  papers  will  now  have  entirely  to  re- 
consider their  position,  under  penalty  of  sinking  out  of  serious  poli- 
tics into  the  position  of  impotent  railers.  It  will  be  a  pity  to  see  clever 
men  falling  into  the  condition  of  GKant  Pope  in  the  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
sitting  in  his  cave's  mouth,  grinning  at  pilgrims  as  they  went  by, 
and  biting  lus  nails  because  he  could  not  come  at  them.  They  have 
made  one  tremendous  and  prolonged  mistake ;  the  crash  has  come;  and 
they  must  find  such  a  way  as  they  can  for  themselves  out  of  the  ruins. 
They  are  like  the  old  organs  of  black  Toryism  after  the  passing  of 
the  Beform  Bill,  and  the  organs  of  Protection  after  the  Repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws.  No  one  expects  newspapers  to  be  in&Uible,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  impenitent. 

Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  people  of  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  all 
the  great  industrial  constituencies  in  England,  deserve  to  be  described 
in  bitter  contempt  as  the  British  mob,  still,  that  is  no  contribution 
to  the  political  argument.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  what  is 
certainly  true,  and  what  ought  to  be  the  most  constantly  present  of 
all  truths  to  the  English  statesman,  is  that  the  approval  and  assent 
of  this  mob  is  the  indispensable  condition  on  which  any  policy  can  be 
carried  out.    No  policy  is  sound  which  is  constructed  without  regard 
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to  the  qualities  of  the  constituencies.  They  are  aoTereigii.  It  ib 
they  who  ratify  or  repudiate.  The  limits  of  their  Tisiou  are  also  the 
limits  of  the  statesman's  power.  His  strongest  combinationB  are  at 
their  mercy.  If  a  ruler  with  the  vast  political  genius  of  a  BicheUeii 
or  a  Frederick  were  to  arriye  among  us,  he  would  be  thrown  away 
unless  he  could  persuade  these  masses  of  common  men.  But  then  a 
Bichelieu  or  a  Frederick  who  should  find  himself  at  the  head  of 
English  affairs,  would  be  the  very  first  to  perceive,  and  to  act  upon, 
the  necessity  of  shaping  every  scheme  and  framing  every  design  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

As  I  have  ventured  to  insist  again  and  again  in  these  pages,  if 
parliamentary  methods,  their  publicity,  their  freedom,  their  tend- 
ency to  lag  and  be  very  slow,  are  all  hostile  to  a  kind  of  policr 
that  implies  dispatch,  privacy,  and  the  ready  energy  of  personal 
resolution,  so  too  is  the  power  of  wavering  and  instable  constituencies, 
as  the  ultimate  arbiter  of  the  action  of  a  government,  fatally  incom- 
patible with  the  new  system  of  intervention  and  empire.  This  is 
the  true  reason  why  such  a  system,  as  a  permanent  innovation,  is 
impossible  in  this  country.  I£  household  suffrage  had  been  the  base 
of  our  representation  between  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo,  does  anybody  believe  that  the  successive  governments 
of  those  long  years  would  have  been  allowed  to  persevere  in  their 
war&re  first  against  the  Bepublic,  and  then  against  the  Empire? 
Whether  the  policy  of  those  wars  was  sound  or  imsound,  it  is  certain, 
if  either  history  or  observation  can  teach  us  anything  about  demo- 
cracies, that  it  must  have  been  abruptly  broken  in  upon,  and  its 
thread  rudely  severed,  not  once  but  half-a-dozen  times,  by  the 
impatience  and  weariness  of  those  classes  on  whom  the  full  weight 
and  burden  of  the  miseries  of  a  long  war  must  always  fall 
Seventy  years  ago  those  classes  were  powerless;  to-day  they  are  omni- 
potent. If  an  English  minister  henceforth  hopes  to  hold  the  nation 
engaged  in  a  long  war,  he  will  either  be  compelled  to  show  them 
with  unanswerable  force  of  demonstration,  and  often  repeated,  that 
the  very  independence  of  the  country  is  in  danger,  or  else  he  will 
have  to  overthrow  the  electoral  system.  An  open  democracy  of  Ire^ 
people,  such  as  ours  is,  must  always  be  unfit  for  great  and  compacted 
schemes  of  ambitious  foreign  policy,  which  can  never  be  possihle 
save  in  an  aristocracy  or  under  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Our  deepest  source  of  satisfaction  ought  to  spring  from  considera- 
tion of  the  real  root  of  the  defeat  of  the  government.  As  in  all 
situations  of  this  kind,  there  has  been  a  "  consolidation  of  oo-open- 
tion  "  among  the  various  conditions  of  final  success.  But  there  was 
one  set  of  events  which  far  surpassed  all  others  in  their  e£kct,  and 
that  the  deliberate  judgment  passed  on  these  events  was  what  it  has 
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been,  marks  not  merely  the  repulse  of  a  party,  but  tlie  triampli  of 
tbe  most  important  cause  that  English  citizens  could  have  to  decide. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  disapproval  of  the  action  of  the  government 
in  the  East  was  an  energetic  element  in  what  happened  in  the  con- 
stituencies. It  was  present,  but  it  was  hardly  active  enough  to 
account  for  the  magnitude  of  the  result.  What  is  profoundly, 
important  is  that  the  nation  could  not  pardon  the  Afghan  and  the 
Zulu  wars.  That  the  nation  could  not  do  this,  shows  a  rise  in 
public  morality,  and  in  public  solidity  of  judgment  on  national 
interests,  which  will  give  to  this  election  a  remarkable  place  in  our 
history. 

It  is  very  often  said  that  if  the  late  parliament  had  been  dissolved 
immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  ministry 
would  certainly  have  commanded  a  large  majority  in  a  new  parliament. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  at  that  moment  an  emotion  of  intense  relief 
went  through  the  country.    Those  who  saw  most  clearly  through 
the  duperies  of  the  Treaty,  were  as  willing  as  others  to  acquiesce  in 
a  settlement  which  did  something,  even  if  not  enough,  towards  the 
emancipation  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and  also  put  an  end  to  the 
risks  of  an  insane  war  between  England  and  Russia.    Opinion  in  the 
summer  of  1878  was  less  unfavourable  to  the  government  than  in  the 
autumn  of  1876,  or,  as  we  have  just  seen,  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
That  is  as  much  as  can  be  said  with  anv  assurance.     There  was  a 
great  deal  of  violent  and  aggressive  talk  in  many  quarters,  but  that 
what  was  called  a  National  Policy,  or  Imperialism,  or  Jingoism,  had 
gained  any  real  and  effective  hold  on  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  the 
present  writer  for  one  never  allowed  to  be  proven.    In  August,  1878, 
I  wrote: — "  It  takes  a  long  time,  and  much  wide  and  judicious  ob- 
serration,  to  measure  the  exact  significance  of  a  movement  of  popular 
opinion.    We  may  easily  be  led  in  the  chagrin  of  the  moment  grossly 
to  exaggerate  the  depth  of  the  change.     It  is,  indeed,  possible  that  a 
foolislh  and  immoral  conception  of  national  policy  may  have  established 
itself  for  a  long  time  to  come  in  the  breasts  of  the  great  majority  of 
ths  people.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may  only  be  that  the  accidents  of 
the  present  situation  have  given  to  that  large  class  which  have 
always  held  this  foolish  and  immoral  conception,  a  power  of  making 
themselves  heard,  which  in  happier  times  the  good  sense  of  the  com- 
munity usually  denies  to  them.    If  we  read  the  most  important 
newspapers  published  in  the  provinces,  we  find  no  trace  of  that 
excitement  which  has  blazed  and  roared  in  some  of  the  London 
papers  and  some  of  the  London  clubs.     The  casual  elections  in 
England  indicate  no  overwhelming  strength  of  feeling,  and  leave  the 
balance  very  much  as  it  was.    In  Scotland,  that  excellent  centre  of 
the  political  sagacity  of  the  three  kingdoms,  the  cries  of  annexation 
and  Imperialism  have  excited  a  very  emphatic  and  universal  disgust. 
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We  have  everywhere  to  distinguiah  between  contentment  with  a 
given  result  of  the  action  of  the  government,  namely,  the  Boveieign 
object  of  Peace,  and  deliberate  sympathy  with  the  mischieyoos, 
moral,  and  political  sentiment  with  which  that  action  has  been  asao- 
ciated  by  irresponsible  and  foolish  partisans."  Events  have  shown 
that  this  distinction  was  just.  People  were  at  that  moment  con- 
tented with  the  peace,  and  woidd  perhaps  have  then  given  the 
government  a  majority.  But  the  moment  passed,  and  things  were 
done,  or  acquiesced  in,  which  prevented  its  return. 

It  was  after  the  Berlin  Treaty  that  circumstances  arose  which  haye 
moved  the  constituencies  much  more  profoundly,  if  less  boisteroiiBly, 
than  anything  that  happened  in  connection  with  the  a£GBurs  of  Turkey. 
The  wider  the  area  over  which  we  seek  for  evidence,  the  cleaier 
is  it,  that  it  was  the  Afghan  war  and  the  Zulu  war  which  at  last 
turned  the  scale  decisively  against  the  government.  Both  were  wan 
of  a  kind  which  offended  the  manly  and  just  sentiment,  as  much  as 
they  conflicted  with  the  political  judgment  of  the  country;  the 
government  were  seen  to  have  deliberately  devised  the  first  of  them, 
and  to  have  weakly  connived  at  the  second.  The  Afghan  and  Zola 
wars  shed  a  strong  light  upon  the  lawless  maxims  and  cynical  prin- 
ciples lying  at  the  bottom  of  Imperialism,  which  was  soon  reflected 
back  in  men's  minds  over  the  obscurer  and  more  complex  issues  of 
European  policy.  Many  had  acquiesced  more  or  less  reluctantly  in 
the  action  of  Ministers  in  Turkey,  because  they  felt  that  they  had 
not  sufficient  knowledge  of  those  intricate  sets  of  flacts  which  make 
up  the  Eastern  Question.  People  of  this  sort  now  discovered  that 
in  cases  where  they  were  capable  of  mastering  the  &ct8,  and  judging 
the  principles  on  which  they  had  been  dealt  with  by  the  govern- 
ment, its  action  had  been  detestable.  From  this  the  suspicion 
silently  grew  that  it  had  probably  been  just  as  detesitable  in  circles 
that  were  less  fully  known.  The  whole  cry  of  Imperialism  fell  into 
discredit,  and  many  of  those  who  had  been  duped  by  sounding  words 
in  1878,  most  warmly  resented  the  later  developments  of  Imperialism 
in  1880.  The  doctrine  of  Ascendancy  is  not  to  the  English  taste  after 
all,  and  the  results  of  the  general  election  are  a  formal  repudiation  of 
that  doctrine  and  all  ita  works.  Even  more  important  is  the  dis- 
covery that  England  is  now  really  awakening  to  a  new  sense  of  her 
own  position  and  of  the  interests  of  humanity,  in  the  case  of  har- 
barians  who  have  the  misfortune  to  live  on  her  frontiers. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  that,  in  the  counties  more  especially, 
this  general  resentment  against  the  lawless  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment was  mixed  with  hopes  that  a  change  of  administration  of  the 
finances  might  lift  the  clouds  that  overhung  the  markets.  It  was 
felt,  and  most  reasonably  felt,  that  Lord  Beaoonsfield's  habitual 
language,  if  not  his  overt  acts,  disturbed  confidence  and  checked  the 
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free  play  of  industrial  enterprise.  It  was  felt  moreover  that  the 
Ministry  by  their  past  failures  in  every  single  domestic  measure  to 
which  they  had  set  their  hands,  had  shown  how  little  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them  in  that  direction  in  the  future.  But  depression  of 
trade  and  the  desire  for  legislative  improvements  were  both  of  them 
secondary  in  the  public  mind  to  disgust  with  the  cynical  principles 
and  the  practical  miscarriages  of  external  policy.  All  testimony 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  Every  liberal  candidate  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  tells  the  same  story  as  is  told  by  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse,  who  had  so  thoroughly  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
the  mind  of  the  liberal  portion  of  Westminster. 
.  "  Having  myself  fought  in  the  battle/'  he  says,  ''  I  am 
confident  that  this  question  of  the  new  Imperial  policy  was  the 
paramount  one  which  governed  the  elections.  My  experience  of 
large  audiences  was  to  this  effect :  that  upon  money  questions  they 
cared  little ;  upon  matters  of  domestic  reform  such  as  the  County 
Franchise,  Local  Government,  or  the  Land  Laws,  they  were  mode- 
rately interested ;  but  that  upon  our  Imperial  Policy  they  were  very 
much  interested.  On  the  former  class  of  questions  they  would  listen 
respectfully  but  without  excitement.  But  when  the  speaker  exhibited 
the  &cts  which  show  how  our  European  action  has  borne  against  the 
only  tolerable  solution  of  the  Eastern  question,  the  free  growth  of 
the  Christian  peoples;  when  he  showed  how  either  an  unworthy 
jealousy  of  the  Russians  or  a  positive  fiEtvoui^  for  the  Turkish 
despotism  broke  up  that  European  concert,  which  gave  the  only 
chance  of  a  bloodless  outcome ;  how  our  boasting  proved  to  be  as 
empty  in  the  result  as  it  was  unbecoming  in  the  outset ;  when  he 
pointed  out  the  deceptions  practised  in  Parliament,  and  the  conse- 
quent encroachment  on  our  power  of  self-government;  when  he 
called  upon  the  electors  to  displace  the  subservient  majority  who  had 
weakened  the  national  control  over  affidrs ;  above  all,  when  he  went 
through  the  proo&  of  the  wanton  iniquity  of  the  Afghan  and  Zulu 
wars ;  then  came  the  evidence  that  every  ear  was  strained  to  catch 
his  words,  every  mind,  whether  friendly  or  hostile,  on  the  alert  to 
give  its  response  to  each  point  as  it  was  made." 

This  was  exactly  what  we  should  have  hoped.  If  the  Empire  is 
to  mean  what  approval  of  those  two  wars  must  have  meant,  England 
would  infallibly  and  speedily  become  a  great  retrograde  force  in  the 
history  of  human  civilisation.  If  she  is  to  be  free  to  extend  her 
borders  with  unfettered  licence,  and  to  trample  down  the  less 
advanced  races  of  the  earth  into  one  common  mass  of  degradation 
under  the  weight  of  soldiers  and  bureaucrats,  then  her  day  is  over. 
This  profound  misfortune  has  been  averted  by  the  vigorous  moral 
energy  which  the  struggle  has  called  into  play.  Our  Constitu- 
tion is  now,  in  a  limited  sense,  democratic.    It  is  certain  to  become 
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increasingly  so.  Many  wise  men  have  apprehended  that  demo- 
cracies would  prove  turbtdent,  overbearing,  and  ready  for  war 
— especially  for  war  to  be  paid  for  at  the  expense  of  the  upper 
classes,  if  that  were  possible.  In  the  crisis  through  which  we  have 
just  passed,  these  misgivings  found  no  support.  It  was  exactly  the 
most  democratic  constituencies  where  the  cry  for  ascendancy  was 
most  decisively  repudiated,  and  the  appeal  to  justice  and  sobriety 
naost  unhesitatingly  responded  to. 

From  this  we  pass  to  another  lesson.  T];^ough  the  popokr 
force  is  nominally  preponderant,  it  is  not  naturally  and  spon- 
taneously concentrated.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  spontaneotis 
concentration  that  an  aristocratic  or  plutocratic  body  always 
contrives  to  retain  in  reality  a  power  which  has  been  taken  from 
it  nominally.  It  is  always  by  their  power  of  compact  com- 
bination that  oligarchies  have  prevailed  throughout  history.  There 
are  many  advantages  now  on  the  popular  side  which  have  never 
existed  before.  Educationl  is  being  rapidly  diffused.  Gommimi- 
cation  is  rapid  and  general,  and  localities  are  less  isolated.  The 
habit  of  public  meeting  is  growing  in  frequency,  and  improving  in 
its  tone  and  temper.  These  conditions  are  all  of  them  most  &,roxi> 
able  to  the  organizing  of  democracy  in  a  right  and  wholesome  sense. 

The  elections  have  shown  how  much  can  be  done  by  systematic 
work  in  this  direction.  ''  Popular  representative  organizations  m 
the  Birmingham  model,''  Mr.  Chamberlain  writes,  "  sometimes  called 
the  caucus  by  those  who  do  not  know  what  a  caucus  really  is,  and 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  details  of 
the  Birmingham  system,  exist  in  sixty- seven  of  the  parliamentary 
boroughs  in  which  contests  have  just  taken  place.  In  axty  of 
these  Liberal  seats  were  gained  or  retained.  In  seven  only  the 
Liberals  were  defeated,  but  in  three  at  least  of  these  cases  a  petition 
will  be  presented  against  the  return  on  the  ground  of  bribery.  This 
remarkable  success  is  a  proof  that  the  new  organization  has  suc- 
ceeded in  uniting  aU  sections  of  the  i>arty,  and  it  is  a  condosiTe 
answer  to  the  fears  which  some  timid  Liberals  entertained  that  the 
system  would  be  manipulated  in  the  interest  of  particular  crotchets. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  deepened  and  extended  the  interest  felt  iB 
the  contest ;  it  has  fastened  a  sense  of  personal  responsibility  on  the 
electors ;  and  it  has  secured  the  active  support,  for  the  most  part 
voluntary  and  impaid,  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  voters^ 
who  have  been  willing  to  work  hard  for  the  candidates  in  whose 
selection  they  have  for  the  first  time  had  an  influential  voice." 

Manchester  teaches  the  same  lesson  as  Birmingham,  while  working 
on  a  plan  in  which  the  diffusion  of  political  instruction  plays  as 
prominent  a  part  as  the  erection  of  popular  and  effective  machinery. 
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We  have  information  from  many  quarters^  whicli  entirely  confirms 
the  following  explanation  by  an  anonymous  writer,  of  tlie  great 
change  of  opinion  which  has  been  effected  in  Lancashire : — 

"  The  conversion  of  a  Tory  majority  of  nineteen  into  a  Liberal 
majority  of  nine  has  been  mainly  effected  by  the  systematic  educa- 
tional work  carried  on  from  year  to  year  by  the  National  Keform 
Union,  whose  headquarters  are  at  Manchester.  The  operations  of 
the  Union  have  not  been  confined  to  Lancashire,  but  its  effects  are 
seen  more  clearly  there  than  elsewhere,  and  without  in  any  way 
detracting  from  the  work  of  other  associations,  it  may  be  confidently 
assimied  that  the  labours  of  the  National  Beform  Union  in  pro- 
moting political  education^  materially  contributed  to  the  result  of 
the  recent  contests." 

This  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  conspicuous  triumphs, 
points  to  the  use  to  which  they  ought  now  to  be  put.  If  we  are 
to  try  to  forecast  the  future,  one  element  ought  to  bo  clearly 
recognised  at  the  outset.  The  new  parliament  owes  some  of  the 
most  characteristic  and  important  parts  of  its  composition  to  the 
advanced  section  of  the  victorious  party.  It  does  not  merely  contain 
one  or  two  men  of  a  type  that  has  never  been  seen  in  a  British  par- 
liament before.  This  is  true,  and  is  a  fact  of  remarkable  significance 
to  all  who  are  interested  in  watching  how  the  ponstituencies  gradually 
come  to  register  the  social  and  intellectual  transformations  of  the  age. 
Fifty,  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  the  admission  to  the  House  of  any- 
body publicly  avowing  the  opinions  of  the  junior  member  for  North- 
ampton, would  have  been  thought  as  hopeless  as  by  so  many  it  is  still 
thought  lamentable.  In  another  direction,  it  is  clear  that  a  fair- 
sized  group  of  workmen,  of  the  stamp  of  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst,  will  by-and-by  be  formed  in  parliament.  It  is  clear  that  the 
exclusive  character  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  club  for  the  rich, 
the  jhshionable,  and  those  who  desire  to  be  fashionable,  is  very 
slowly,  but  very  surely  giving  way,  and  the  present  election  has 
marked  the  change.  The  new  House  contains  more  men  than  ever 
were  seen  there  before,  who,  like  the  virtuous  Boland,  have  ''no 
buckles  in  their  shoes.'' 

The  Advanced  section  then  of  the  ministerial  party  now  possess  a 
parliamentary  strength  which  has  never  belonged  to  them  in  our 
history  before.  In  numbers,  in  ability,  in  popular  support,  they 
occupy  a  position  of  the  greatest  force.  The  nearest  approach  to  it 
was  the  situation  of  the  Radical  Beformers  in  the  first  parliament  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  They  were  estimated  at  between 
seventy  and  eighty.  They  counted  in  their  ranks  men  of  such 
eminent  and  varied  intellectual  gifts  as  Bulwer  and  Boebuck,  Ghrote 
and  Oharles  Buller,  Molesworth  and  Hume.  A  more  remarkable 
group  has  never  been  seen  since  the  Long  Parliament.    Its  fate 
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is  full  of  instruction  for  their  successors  at  this  very  hoar.  "Now 
was  the  time/'  says  a  philosophic  historian,  a  contemporarr, 
and  one  who  knew  them  well  and  watched  them  closely,  "now  was 
the  time  for  them  to  show  what  they  could  do,  when  the  Whigs 
were  humbly  asking  alms  of  them — ^petitioning  them  for  ideas  and 
measures,  and  the  support  without  which  they  must  sink."  The 
opportunity  was  miserably  lost.  Their  numbers  were  never  made  to 
tell ;  their  ideas  bore  no  fruit  corresponding  to  their  possible  fecun- 
dity; and  with  the  exception  of  Joseph  Hume  their  career  as 
politicians  left  scarcely  any  mark  on  the  fortunes  of  the  country. 
"  There  were  reasons,"  Miss  Martineau  explains,  *'  which  prevented 
their  making  themselves  felt.  They  were  not  properly  a  {Murty,  nor 
ever  had  been.  There  was  not  among  them  any  one  man  who  could 
merge  the  differences  of  the  rest,  and  combine  their  working  power, 
in  deference  to  his  own  supremacy,  and  neither  had  they  the  other 
requisite,  experience  in  party  organization.  They  might  try  for  it, 
....  but  it  was  hot  a  thing  to  be  gained  in  a  day  or  in  a  session. 
It  was  never  attained  at  all,  during  this  period  of  our  political 
history.     The  chiefs  moved  and  spoke ;  but  they  neither  ^generated 

nor  superseded  the  Whigs Such  a  phalanx  of  strength  as 

these  men,  with  their  philosophy,  their  science,  their  reading,  their 
experience — the  acuteness  of  some,  the  dbggedness  of  others— the 
seriousness  of  most  and  the  mirth  of  a  few — ^might  have  become,  if 
they  could  have  become  a  phalanx  at  all !  But  nothing  was  more 
remarkable  about  these  men  than  their  individuality."  The  conse- 
quence was  that  they  remained  single-subject  men ;  that  they  never 
presented  themselves  to  the  imagination  of  the  country  as  all 
animated  by  a  great  body  of  common  principles  extending  over  the 
whole  field  of  legislation ;  that  they  helped  the  disintegration  of  the 
old  parties  but  failed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  one ;  and  that  in 
a  few  years  they  vanished,  some  into  literature,  others  into  the  limbo 
of  Conservatism,  leaving  behind  them  eminent  reputations,  but  no 
political  monument. 

The  same  fiasco  will  again  take  place,  unless  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  new  men  group  themselves  together  for  parliamentary  action, 
with  unflinching  confidence  in  their  own  principles  of  "  Thorough,'* 
and  with  imswerving  loyalty  to  one  another.  All  depends  on  this. 
Otherwise  we  shall  see  what  has  so  often  been  seen  before,  a  series  of 
great  opportunities  and  little  measures ;  a  hollow  appeal  to  broad 
principles,  followed  by  narrow  settlements  which  will  not  settle. 


It  may  be  well  to  note  that,  in  spite  of  the  interested  representations 
of  some  correspondents,  the  French  Republican  press  has  gene* 
rally  expressed  its  satisfaction  at  the  Liberal  triumph  in  England. 
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]I.  Louis  Blanc  haying  been  appealed  to  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
probable  relations  to  France  promised  by  the  Liberal  success  in 
England,  has  addressed  four  letters  on  the  subject  to  the  Retell  Social. 
In  these  letters  he  renders  eloquent  homage  to  Mr.  Gladstone's 
character  and  career,  but,  he  says,  **  A  page  tiiat  one  would  fain  tear 
up  in  his  life  is  that  which  shows  him  during  our  war  with  Prussia, 
looking  on,  with  folded  arms  and  closed  mouth,  at  the  spectacle  of 
France  in  distress,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  when  justice  had  passed 
from  the  German  to  the  French  camp."  He  soon  returns  to  fresh 
eulogy,  and  anticipates,  if  Mr.  Gladstone  becomes  premier,  the 
exertion  of  a  beneficent  influence  upon  the  whole  of  European  politics, 
including  the  East.  As  far  as  France  is  concerned,  he  says,  **  The 
truth  is  that  it  is  among  the  Liberals,  and  particularly  among  the 
Badicals,  that  the  friends  of  France  are  to  be  found ;  as  for  Mr. 
Gladstone  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  shares  the  sentiments 
which  Lord  Hartington  has  expressed  with  an  emotion  eyidently 
sincere The  danger  for  us,  if  it  exists,  is  not  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  it  is  at  Berlin.  It  would  have  been  at  London,  perhaps,  had 
Lord  Beaconsfield  remained  in  power.'' 

Meanwhile  France  has  serious  affiurs  of  her  own — touching 
issues  that  will  one  day  affect  the  political  action  of  England  too. 
The  struggle  between  the  Kepublic  and  the  clerical  party  continues. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  de  Freycinet,  the  chief  of  the  French 
cabinet,  desires  to  reduce  this  struggle  to  a  minimum.  Article  7 
of  the  Education  Bill  rallied  the  Republicans  rather  as  a  flag,  than 
as  an  effectual  weapon  of  combat.  It  was  difficult  to  get  members 
of  the  Extreme  Left  to  take  more  than  a  languid  interest  in  the 
success  of  Article  7,  as  they  perceived  that  the  effect  of  the  clause 
would  be  trifling.  At  the  last  M.  de  Freycinet,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Senate,  showed  that  the  effect  of  the  disputed  article  would  be  so 
slight  as  to  render  it  quite  harmless ;  and  while  urging  this  in  his 
most  persnasiye  manner,  he  made  an  admission  which  was  probably 
as  damaging  to  the  notorious  clause  as  anything  which  was  advanced 
by  H.  Bufiiure  or  the  representatives  of  the  clerical  party.  He  said 
that  if  he  could  have  avoided  pressing  Article  7,  he  would  have  done 
so  *'  with  joy ; "  but,  he  said,  the  article  was  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  situation,  ''as  no  cabinet  would  have  been  tolerated  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  had  rejected  Article  7.''  M.  de  Freycinet 
thus  manifested  his  own  personal  repugnance  for  the  clause,  and  by 
doing  so  supplied  an  excuse  to  some  of  M.  Dufaure's  friends  for 
voting  against  it.  On  the  rejection  of  the  article  by  the  Senate  the 
Bepublican  groups,  which  constitute  the  majority  of  the  Chamber,  the 
Gauche,  the  Union  lUpublicaine,  the  Extreme  Gbiuche,  and  the 
Centre  Gauche,  met  together  and  agreed  upon  an  interpellation  of 
the  Government.    They  also  agreed  upon  a  declaration  that  the 
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^option  of  Article  7  was  the  minimum  concessLon ;  if  ihis  was 
refused  by  the  clerical  party,  the  existing  laws  should  be  put  into 
force  against  non^authorised  congregations.  A  week  later  the 
Chamber  passed  an  order  of  the  day  expressing  confidence  in  the 
Goyemment,  and  their  reliance  in  the  application  of  the  laws. 

On  the  29th  March  last,  the  decrees  that  had  been  impatieatly 
waited  for  were  published  by  the  present  French  GoYemment 
They  were  preceded  by  an  interesting  report  signed  by  M.  Lepere, 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Cazot,  the  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice. After  recapitulating  preceding  laws,  the  report  stated  that 
in  defiance  of  them  some  five  hundred  congregations,  consisting 
of  about  twenty-two  thousand  persons  of  both  sexes,  had  been 
formed  under  the  Second  Empire ;  and  since  the  events  of  1870, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Govemment  to  call  upon  these  con- 
gregations to  conform  to  the  existing  laws,  and  to  fornish 
the  justification  of  their  existence.  As  to  the  Society  of  Jesos, 
the  report  said  that  no  Govemment  would  venture  to  propose 
its  recognition  to  the  Legislative  Chambers ;  to  request,  therefore, 
from  this  society  the  formalities  preliminary  to  recognition,  wonld 
be  neither  appropriate  nor  dignified.  The  only  course  open  was  to 
allow  it  a  reasonable  period  within  which  to  dissolve.  **  It  is  not 
intended  to  pursue  the  separate  members  of  the  society,  and  to 
violate  thus  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  solely  to  prevent  an 
unauthorised  society  from  manifesting  itself  by  acts  contrary  to  the 
law.^'  These  are  the  conciliatory  words  of  the  report.  Then  folloir 
the  decrees,  giving  a  delay  of  three  months  to  the  society  in  which 
to  dissolve  and  close  its  establishments,  and  extending  the  dday  to 
five  months  in  the  case  of  establishments  engaged  in  education.  The 
decree  which  refers  to  illegal  congregations,  calls  upon  them  to 
submit  their  statutes  within  three  months,  and  then  to  become 
authorised. 

If  any  decrees  of  such  a  character  are  to  be  passed  at  all,  upon 
which  we  will  speak  presently,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
milder.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  illegal  mortmain  possessioBS 
which  are  well  known  to  have  been  accumulated  by  various  artifices. 
True,  the  order  of  Jesus  is  dissolved  for  the  twelfth  time,  but  the 
Jesuits  individually  are  tolerated  and  recognised,  and  the  means  of 
evading  the  decrees  are  rendered  obvious.  If  a  Jesuit  college  is 
closed,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  law  to  prevent  the  same  college 
from  being  opened  on  the  following  day  under  a  prite-nam,  or 
nominal  laic  authority.  The  Jesuits,  as  individuals,  can  resume  the 
teaching,  for  if  certain  conditions  be  complied  with,  the  State  cannot 
refuse  its  authorisation  to  a  school.  The  efficacy  of  the  new  decrees 
wiU  be  tested  by  the  first  of  September.  We  shall  then  see  whether 
the  flourishing  aristocratic  schools  of  the  Bue  des  Postes  or  of  the 
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Bae  Yaugirard  or  of  Le  Mans  are  closed.     It  will  be  surprising  if 
they  are. 

The  Jesuits  are  said  to  concern  themselves  yery  little  about  the 
decrees ;  thej  are  accustomed  to  them,  and  know  their  impotence. 
"  We  may  be  thrust  out  of  the  door/'  said  a  reverend  father  the 
other  day,  "  but  we  return  through  the  window."  If  the  spirit  of 
the  decrees  were  carried  out,  the  effect  would  indeed  be  important, 
for  the  scbools  of  the  aristocracy  would  be  abolished,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful body  of  teachers  in  France  would  be  dismissed.  The  association 
seems  to  have  developed  by  experience  and  tradition  an  instinct  for 
teaching  the  young  and  engaging  their  sympathy.  There  the  fact 
stands,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The  new  decrees  against  the 
Jesuits  will  doubtless  be  as  inoperative  as  previous  ones.  The 
decree  which  is  supposed  to  be  levelled  against  unauthorised  reli- 
gious congregations  is  really  only  an  invitation  to  them  to  take  what 
steps  are  necessary  to  receive  official  recognition.  The  Ripublique 
Ihingaise,  which  supports  the  Concordat  and  a  State  Churchy 
exclaimed  npon  the  appearance  of  the  decrees,  "  Cen  est  £ut  du 
cl^ricalisxne.''  But  the  JRdpublique  Frangaise  can  only  say  this  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government,  and  as  a  wind-up  to  its  own.agilbtioa 
against  dericaUsm.  The  radical  journals  perceive  the  truth  and 
demand  more  energetic  measures,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  a  certi- 
ficate of  study  in  a  Lyc^  or  State  school  shall  be  required  from 
candidates  for  public  employment.  "  Forbid,"  says  one  writer,  an 
influential  deputy  of  the  Extreme  Left,  **  to  the  pupils,  of  priesta 
entry  into  the  army,  the  magistracy,  and  all  the  branches  of  civil 
administration,  and  thus  you  will  combat  your  adversaries  more 
effectually  than  by  decrees.  If  this  were  done,  people  would  cease 
to  send  their  children  to  religious  establishments,  which  would,  in 
consequence,  close  of  themselves." 

The  whole  spirit  of  this  proposal,  as  well  as  that  of  the  present 
decrees,  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  best  English  interpretation  of 
civil  and  rdigious  liberty.  According  to  this,  the  utmost  latitude 
should  exist  for  the  free  exercise  and  promulgation  of  opinion, 
whether  religious  or  secular ;  and  all  our  recent  legislation  on  thia 
subject  has  tended  to  secure  liberty  of  opinion  and  liberty  of  associa- 
tion.  M .  de  Freycinet's  decrees  appear  to  us  vicious  in  principle, 
and  likely  to  be  void  and  therefore  ridiculous  in  their  efiEect. 

There  are  other  considerations,  however,  which  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  in  estimating  the  French  situation.  First  of  all  the 
right  of  association  does  not  exist  at  all  in  France,  except  among 
the  religious  orders,  who  enjoy  their  privilege  from  the  State.  The 
State  is  therefore  quite  entided  to  limit  the  privilege  to  its  own 
clergy.  Secondly,  all  religion  in  France  is  official,  and  based  upon 
the  Concordat.     It  is  perhaps  strange  that  France,  and  especially 
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Bepublican  France,  sbould  be  content  to  acquiesce  in  this  agreement 
with  a  foreign  potentate  for  the  government  of  her  reUgious  instita- 
tions ;  still  it  is  the  case,  and  the  present  decrees,  which  to  the 
disciples  of  Mill  seem  so  unwarrantable,  are  based  upon  this  Concor- 
dat, and  represent  the  State's  vindication  of  its  own  authority 
against  clerical  usurpation.  There  is  a  third  consideration.  Qambetta 
never  spoke  a  truer  word  than  when  he  said  "  Le  cl^ricalisme,  e'est 
Tennemi."  M.  Floquet  described  it  well  the  other  day  as  a  miUtia 
which  is  constantly  carrying  off  so  many  Frenchmen  from  the  national 
army,  in  order  to  enrol  them  in  the  army  of  the  counter-reTolution. 
But  when  all  this  is  said,  the  ministerial  decrees  are  quite  worth- 
less either  as  a  means  of  strengthening  the  Republic,  or  of  disarming 
an  implacable  enemy.  The  French  Government  endeavours  to 
establish  a  fictitious  distinction  between  the  secular  or  State  clergy, 
and  the  regular  or  monastic  clergy.  M.  Jules  Ferry,  in  a  recent 
speech  in  the  Vosges,  said : — "  We  are  in  the  presence  of  two  clergies 
which  are  very  different  in  character  ;  the  one  is  the  Clergi  Concor- 
dataire,  or  State  clergy,  whom  we  know  and  venerate."  M.  Lepere 
has  made  a  still  deeper  reverence,  having  just  proclaimed  that  "  the 
bish<)ps  are  instituted  by  Qod  to  instruct  the  people."  Yet  these 
bishops  who  hold  this  secret  conmiission  are  among  the  most  ardent 
defenders  of  the  Jesuits.  The  State  clergy  whom  M.  Jules  Ferry 
venerates,  make  common  cause  with  the  unauthorised  congregations, 
and  show  a  united  &ont  against  what  the  Monde  -describes  as  "la 
politique  du  brigandage."  The  position  of  these  ministers  would  be 
stronger  with  either  one  or  the  other  party,  if  their  opinion  had 
not  entirely  changed  since  their  advent  to  power.  Though  they  hare 
now  both  become  supporters  of  the  State  Church,  no  longer  ago  than 
May,  1869,  M.  Jules  Ferry  declared,  in  his  profession  of  faith  to  the 
constituency  he  sought  to  represent — "France  will  never  posses 
liberty  so  long  as  there  is  a  State  clergy  and  a  State  Church :  .  .  .  • 
above  all  things  the  absolute  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  is 
necessary."  In  the  same  year  M.  Lepdre  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Stkle 
to  correct  a  damaging  account  of  his  principles  as  a  candidate :  **  Yon 
have  been  misinformed ;  believe  me,  I  have  been  as  precise  in  my 
democratic  declarations  as  M.  Rampon.  I  have  pronounced  veir 
distinctly  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State." 

M.  Clemenceau's  recent  speech  marks  the  direction  of  Repablicss 
progress.  He  declared,  with  the  applause  of  his  large  audience, 
that  there  is  but  one  way  of  solving  definitely  the  clerical  question. 
That  way  is  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  the  proclami- 
tion  of  liberty  of  association  for  all  citizens,  while  taking  precaution 
against  the  abusive  development  of  mortmain  possession. 

jipril  24M,*1880. 
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A  GOOD  WORD  FOR  TERRITORTATJRK 

In  the  April  number  of  tliifl  Reyiew,  the  Reverend  F.  Barham 
Zincke  enumerated  certain  social  drawbacks  and  misfortunes,  wbicli 
he  described  as  the  fruits  of  Territorialism.  I  should  like  to  be 
allowed  to  dispute  some  of  bis  propositions,  from  the  point  of  yiew 
of  plain-witted  experience.  By  a  candid  and  clear  dissection  of 
these  propositions  in  the  light  of  actual  facts,  I  may  hope  to  separate 
the  chaff  from  the  grain. 

Mr.  Zincke's  first  position  appears  to  be  this: — ''Territorialism 
prevents  us  holding  our  own  in  the  agricultural  competition  of 
nations  owing  to  the  complications  arising  from  the  conflicting 
interests  of  landowners,  tenants,  and  labourers.  To  begin  with  the 
landowner.  In  a  settled  estate  the  life  tenant's  only  direct  interests 
are  the  rent,  the  sporting,  and  the  political  and  social  influence  given 
by  the  possession  of  land  in  this  country." 

A  large  proportion,  probably  nearly  one-half  of  the  larger  estates 
in  the  country,  are  not  settled,  consequently  to  these  Mr.  Zincke's 
remarks  do  not  apply.  In  fact  they  apply  only  to  the  comparatively 
few  in  which  the  life  tenant  is  married,  has  more  children  than  one, 
and  has  not  other  non-entailed  property  to  leave  to  his  second  or 
other  sons  and  daughters.  But  even  to  this  scanty  residue  it  in- 
toItcs  that  the  life  tenant  should  be  living  up  to  his  income,  or 
nearly  so,  and  careless  as  to  improving  the  rental  value  of  his 
property.  For  in  admitting  that  rent  is  an  interest,  it  must  be 
remenAered  that  it  is  not  merely  the  rent  of  one  year,  but  for  the 
remainder  of  the  life  tenant's  existence,  and  it  is  clear  that  im- 
provements to  be  worth  anything  should  increase  the  rental  value, 
or  the  rent  in  prospective.  Draining  is  supposed  to  repay  itself  in 
ten  years,  agricultural  buildings  in  little  more ;  that  is  to  say  that 
within  the  expectation  of  life  of  most  men,  these  outlays  for  repairs 
will  be  repaid,  and  the  value  of  the  estate  will  be  greater  than  before. 
Besides,  the  life  tenant  has  another  resource.    He  can  borrow 
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money  from  Goyernment,  or  from  private  companies,  carry  out  the 
improvements,  and  charge  tlie  estate  over  a  number  of  years  witli 
the  cost.  So  that  admitting  rent  to  be  one  of  his  great  interests,  a 
true  view  of  it  affords  sufficient  inducement  to  cany  out  those  im- 
provements on  which  Mr.  Zincke  rightly  lays  so  much  stress.  I  am 
not  writing  of  hampered  or  careless  life  tenants.  There  will  be 
personal  blots  on  any  land  system  however  perfect,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  proportion  of  peasant  cultivators  who  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  money  lender  in  France  and  Belgium,  is  not  less  tlian 
that  of  hampered  life  tenants  of  estates  in  England. 

As  to  the  sporting,  I  admit  it  is  an  interest  widely  assailed,  yet 
nothing  leads  a  landowner  to  explore  every  comer  of  his  estate,  and 
to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  his  tenants,  so  much  as  this  mnch- 
abused  sport.  No  doubt  it  leads  to  occasional  quarrels,  and  outsiden 
hear  of  these  more  than  of  the  kindly  feeling  and  compamonslup 
which  are  its  ordinary  and  every-day  results.  The  squire  and  the 
farmer  are  never  likely  to  know  each  other  more  intimately  than 
when  jogging  side  by  side  from  covert  to  covert,  and  when  the 
tenant  is  asked  to  accompany  his  landlord  for  a  day's  shooting  no 
easier  opportunity  could  be  devised  for  him  to  put  forward  sugges- 
tions than  at  the  mid-day  lunch. 

The  political  and  social  influence  speaks  for  itself,  yet  neither  the 
political  nor  the  social  influence  is  at  all  fully  attained  unless  the 
landlord  is  known  to  be  a  good  one.  That  is  to  say  that  he  is  willing 
to  do  his  share  in  county  business,  and  to  do  it  well,  and  to  assist 
his  tenants  when  in  difficulties  not  through  their  own  fault,  to  be 
generally  kindly  and  considerate,  and  to  behave  himself.  This  very 
interest,  political  and  social  position,  if  not  a  pledge,  is  at  all  events 
one  of  the  greatest  inducements  that  could  be  offered  for  secoring 
good  influence  and  not  bad,  at  the  top  rung  of  the  social  ladder.  As 
to  raising  money  by  mortgage  to  buy  other  estates  I  know  few 
examples  of  it. 

Now  as  to  the  tenant's  interest  in  the  farm.  Most  of  the  fanning 
tenants  throughout  the  country  have  held  their  occupations  for  long» 
and,  except  in  those  instances  where  a  tenant  intends  to  leave,  i» 
under  a  grasping  agent,  or  thinks  it  likely  that  the  farm  will  be  sold, 
he  feels  pretty  secure  in  his  occupation.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
want  of  security  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  many  would-be  improvers; 
draining,  the  greatest  improvement  on  clay  lands,  is  nqw  being 
carried  out  to  an  enormous  extent,  the  landlord  finding  the  pipes, 
the  tenant  the  labour,  and  ho  change  in  systems  of  tenure  would 
much  increase  the  amoimt.  Farm  buildings,  too,  take  the  oountiy 
round,  are  wonderfully  good,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  complaints, 
even  on  some  entailed  properties,  that  the  houses  are  too  large  for  the 
means  of  the  occupants. 

But,  says  Mr.  Zincke,  "he  works  in  chains,  he  is  Injured  by  game, 
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and  hampered  by  restraining  clanses  in  liis  covenant."  I  wonder 
whether  Mr.  Zincke  could  give  ns  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
farmers  who  really  are  injured  by  game  nowadays.  The  last  five 
jears  have  made  a  great  difference  in  this  respect.  Babbits  are  not 
nearly  as  plentiful  now  as  they  used  to  be,  and  if  one  farmer  out  of 
ten  has  reason  to  complain  of  ground  game,  it  is  quite  the  outside. 
Pheasants  and  partridges  do  good  rather  than  harm;  partridges  espe« 
cially,  though  they  occasionally  eat  a  few  grains  of  wheat  or  barley, 
destroy  thousands  of  wire-worm  and  slugs,  and  pay  well  for  their 
keep.  Moreover,  if  land  be  naturally  worth  30s.  per  acre  rental,  and 
it  he  let  at  25s.,  on  the  understanding  that  the  landlord  keeps  up  a 
head  of  game,  the  tenant  cannot  properly  complain,  unless  the  game 
destroy  more  than  5s.  worth  per  acre.  Most  of  the  complaints 
come  from  farms  on  which  the  right  of  sporting  is  let  to  third 
persons,  whose  interests  are  somewhat  adverse  to  either  landlord 
or  tenant ;  in  the  other  cases  they  usually  arise  when  the  amount  of 
game  is  suddenly  increased.  Perhaps  the  tenant  has  been  using  the 
&rm  for  some  years  at  a  rent  which  leaves  a  margin  for  game 
depredations,  but  no  game  to  speak  of  has  been  kept.  Then  the 
master's  son  comes  home  perhaps  from  India,  or  from  college,  and 
wants  some  shooting,  and  the  keeper  is  instructed  not  to  kill  off  the 
rabbits  in  February  and  March,  and  hares  are  allowed  to  go  away 
from  the  last  covert  shoot  in  January.  The  tenant  feels  aggrieved, 
perhaps  unjustly  so,  and  joins  the  noble  army  of  the  discontented 
and  the  grumblers. 

Restraining  clauses  in  the  contract  are  designed  for  one  purpose, 
and  one  purpose  only,  and  with  that  purpose  it  is  hard  to  find  fault. 
They  are  intended  to  prevent  the  deterioration  of  the  farm  by  the 
tenant,  so  that  if  he  should  give  up  his  tenancy,  the  land  should  not 
be  found  to  have  suffered.  They  may  be  cumbersome,  and  sometimes 
leally  do  hamper  the  farmer,  but  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  any 
other  system  would  as  certainly  conduce  to  the  keeping  of  the  land 
in  good  heart.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  farm  should  be 
usessed  by  valuers  at  the  expiration  of  a  tenancy,  and  if  deteriorated 
the  tenant  should  pay  damages ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
single  valuer  in  existence  who  could  assess  such  a  matter,  and  the 
handing  over  of  the  decision  on  these  questions  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  third  persons  is  very  expensive,  conducive  to  strife,  and 
very  unsatisfactory  in  every  way.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  work  to  skin 
a  flint,  and  the  people  against  whom  these  conditions  are  chiefly 
designed  are  not  likely  to  be  able  to  pay  very  heavy  damages  when 
they  are  at  length  forced  to  yield  possession.  "  Oh,"  says  some 
objector,  *'  but  then  the  landlord  should  keep  watch  on  them  that 
they  are  not  deteriorating  the  farm."  What  a  delightful  state  of 
espionage  I  equally  burdensome  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  Now 
straw  and  hay  are  both  bulky  conmiodities,  and  can  usually  be 
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tracked;  besides  people  are  accustomed  to  the  condition.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  in  many  instances  the  landlord  might  well  consent 
to  a  stipulation,  that  if  a  limited  quantity  of  hay  or  straw  be  sold  an 
equal  value  of  cake  or  manures  should  be  bought  and  consumed  on 
the  farm. 

After  all,  the  real  point  of  Mr.  Zincke's  paper  is  directed  to  the 
situation  of  the  labourer  rather  than  that  of  either  landlord  or  tenant. 
The  labourer  is  elevated  to  the  position  of  chief  pet.  His  condition, 
a  worker  for  hire  or  wages,  is  described  as  wanting  in  intelligence 
or  effectiveness.  ''  Hired  labour  is  in  some  respects  inferior  to  thiit 
of  slaves.''  Mr.  Zincke,  however,  omits  to  say  how  it  has  come  aboat 
that  it  is  so.  Twenty,  even  ten  years  ago,  labourers,  speciallj 
agricultural,  were  hard  working ;  but  during  the  last  decade  all 
large  employers  of  almost  every  trade  are  agreed  on  one  point, 
that  while  the  wages  of  labour  have  risen  from  30  to  60  per  cent.,  its 
effectiveness  has  decreased  by  another  30.  Contractors,  coalownen, 
farmers,  and  manufacturers,  are  all  loud  in  their  complaints  on  this 
score,  and  are  virtually  unanimous. 

But,  says  Mr.  Zincke,  no  agricultural  labourer  oan  out  of  his 
scanty  earnings  put  by  anything  for  a  rainy  day,  or  better  his  con- 
dition— let  him  work  never  so  hard.  This  I  entirely  deny.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  are  thousands,  perhaps  himdreds  of  thousands, 
of  agricultural  labourers  who  belong  to  clubs,  such  as  the  Foresters, 
Odd  Fellows,  Druids,  and  other  kindred  societies ;  thousands  of  them 
have  money  in  the  savings'  banks ;  and  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  smaller  farmers  throughout  the  kingdom  are  men  who  have  been 
labourers,  and  have  saved  money  enough  to  take  a  small  farm. 

Oh,  but  then  he  cannot  purchase  his  own  freehold^  nor  possess  bis 
own  homestead ;  his  connection  with  the  soil  has  been  severed,  and 
his  land  taken  from  him  by  a  rapacious  aristocracy  and  grasping 
plutocracy. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  During  the  last  hundred  years  more  than 
four  thousand  Enclosure  Acts  have  been  passed.  I  do  not  know  tbe 
precise  number  of  square  miles  that  have  been  enclosed,  probablr  s 
third  or  a  quarter  of  the  total  acreage  of  England  has  been  granted 
away  by  them,  and  granted  chiefly  to  villagers  having  rights  ofcommt/^ 
and  pasturage  over  lands  then  enclosed.  What  then  has  become  of 
these  myriads  of  small  holdings  thus  created  P  The  allottee  found 
it  to  pay  him  better  to  sell  these  plots  to  some  neighbouring  owner, 
and  frequently  to  take  and  stock  a  farm  under  him  with  the  produce 
of  the  sale.  The  peasant  proprietor  was  created,  and  created  in 
thousands,  but  he  disappeared  as  a  proprietor  and  reappeared  as  a 
farmer,  because  it  paid  him  better  to  do  so.  The  reasons  were  those 
economical  laws,  against  which  Mr.  Ziuoke  admits  there  is  no  fight- 
ing. They  are  simple  and  clear,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  excused  for 
mentioning  one  or  two  of  them. 
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The  inyention  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other,  has  rendered 
ciyilisation  possible,  is  the  plough.  Cereals  could  scarcely  be  cnlti- 
Tated  to  advantage  by  the  spade  alone.  Thoagb  lost  in  the  mists 
of  dim  antiquity,  the  man  who  first  harnessed  horses  or  oxen  to  the 
rode  primeval  plough,  and  used  it  for  preparing  the  ground  for 
wheat  or  oats,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest  benefactors  of  the  race.  As 
compared  with  the  spade,  it  renders  one  man  and  two  or  three  horses 
equal  to  a  score  of  diggers,  especially  in  the  cultivation  of  a  cereal 
where  a  large  surface  of  ground  in  comparison  with  the  weight  of 
the  crop  is  required.  Consequently  plots  of  land  not  large  enough 
to  maintain  and  find  work  for  a  team,  were  and  are  not  generally 
suitable  for  a  holding.  The  man  with  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  his 
own  could  not  afibrd  to  keep  horses,  and  to  cultivate  it  with  the 
spade  was  out  of  the  question.  Frequently  he  had  not  buildings 
enough  ;  often  bis  new  allotment  required  clearing  from  gorse  and 
fern,  ploughing  up,  and  levelling  before  it  could  be  used  as  arable ; 
and  the  allottee  had  not  sufficient  capital  for  this.  But  where  he 
could  afford  to  do  it  he  would  not,  for  by  the  sale  of  the  land  he  saw 
a  golden  opportum'ty  to  climb  up  into  the  ranks  of  that  tenant-farmer 
class  who,  in  the  great  war,  coined  money,  and  seemed  to  be  in  the 
seventh  heaven  to  the  ordinary  farm  labourer.  And  for  thirty  or 
forty  years  the  change  was  a  wise  one,  and  brought  the  ex-cottager 
abundance  and  comfort  if  he  was  ordinarily  steady  and  hard  work- 
ing. More  than  this,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  he  could  have  held  his 
own  on  a  holding  of  say  fifteen  to  twenty  acres.  To  cultivate  it 
properly  he  must  every  spring  and  autumn  have  borrowed  the  team 
of  some  neighbouring  farmer,  and  these  had  usually  work  enough  of 
their  own  for  all  their  horses  ;  and  redundant  as  labour  then  was  in 
country  places,  it  was  difficult  to  say  what  the  peasant  owner  could 
give  in  exchange.  To  lay  the  whole  plot  down  to  grass  was  expen- 
sive, and  at  the  time  grazing  was  not  so  profitable  as  now,  yet  most 
of  the  few  peasant  properties  that  survive  seem  to  be  pasture  rather 
than  arable. 

But,  says  the  critic  of  existing  institutions,  ''  Look  at  the  Channel 
Islands.  There  holdings  rarely  exceed  twenty  acres  in  extent; 
they  are  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  from  a  few  square  miles,  on 
which  dwells  an  enormous  population,  thousands  of  tons  of  potatoes 
are  yearly  exported  to  England.''  I  admit  the  fact ;  but  why  is  it 
60  ?  The  Islands  are  situate  in  a  comer  of  the  Channel,  sheltered 
from  cold  spring  east  winds  by  the  promontory  of  Normandy,  par- 
takers of  oceanic  mildness  of  climate  without  its  superabundant  wet, 
with  far  more  sunshine  than  any  spot  in  England,  and  a  soil  formed 
of  decomposed  primary  rock,  friable,  yet  easily  stimulated  by  manure. 
This  the  sea  casts  up  abundantly  in  the  form  of  seaweed,  costing 
only  the  carriage  to  the  fields,  never  far  distant  from  the  shore.  Of 
course,  such  a  place  is  exactly  suitable  for  the  growth  of  early 
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potatoes  for  the  London  market,  the  crop  fetches  a  high  prioei  it  is  a 
spade  rather  than  a  field  crop,  and  it  pays  to  manure  abundantly 
and  cultivate  highly.  Other  crops  grown  in  rotation  feel  the  effect 
of  land  thus  enriched,  fodder  is  plentiful,  so  large  quantities  of  cattle 
can  be  kept,  and  the  land  tends  to  become  richer  and  richer.  But 
the  demand  is  naturally  limited,  and  if  it  should  die  away  it  may 
safely  be  prophesied  that  the  extraordinary  richness  of  Jersey  land 
would  not  outlast  the  generation. 

Flanders  has  a  soil  naturally  rich,  formed  by  the  alluvium  of  the 
Rhine,  but  in  that  country,  too,  the  crop  is  in  great  part  potatoeii 
and  potatoes  pay  for  spade  culture  better  than  any  other  food,  while 
the  Flanders  peasants  live  on  meagre  fare. 

Mr.  Zincke  relates  a  little  episode  which  is  interesting.  He 
writes : — ''  I  have  seen  a  man  raise  a  crop  of  field  potatoes  excep- 
tionally good  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  he  told  me  he  should  not 
repeat  the  experiment.  ^Putting  them  in,  cleaning  them  and  getting 
them  out,  cost  more  than  the  price  covered.'  That  same  year  the 
autumn  potatoes  of  the  peasants  of  the  Limagne,  a  crop  not  better  in 
quantity  or  quality,  were  sold  for  the  English  market,  and  the 
Auvergnat  peasants  told  me  the  following  year  that  they  were  more 
than  satisfied  with  their  gains.''  He  draws  from  this  the  reflection 
*'  that  the  difference  in  the  results  was  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
between  the  deamess  and  inefficiency  of  hired  labour,  and  the  cheap- 
ness and  efficiency  of  the  labour  of  the  owners  of  the  land."  Bot 
another  reflection  may  also  be  drawn  from  it,  and  drawn  quite 
as  fairly,  that  is  that  the  results  of  our  division  of  labour  and  the 
arrangement  of  farms  are  that  the  poor,  oppressed,  pauperised  agri- 
cultural labourer  in  England  is  not  content  with  wages  or  with  fare 
that  satisfies  the  peasant  owner  in  France.  And  that  it  is  so  is  a 
well-known  fact  to  every  one  who  is  aware  how  well  the  present  race 
of  labourers  live.  Generally  meat  is  found  on  their  tables  everv 
day ;  the  wife  and  daughters  go  to  church  on  the  Sunday  in  no 
inexpensive  dresses,  and  the  public-house  is  not  badly  supported. 
The  food  thought  sufficient  by  the  French  peasants  would  be  tozned 
from  in  disdain  by  the  sons  of  our  soil. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  on  the  matter,  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  in  England,  and  tried  on  a  large  scale.  I  have  only  to 
refer  my  readers  to  the  account  in  the  Times  some  months  ago  of  the 
peasant  proprietors  of  the  isle  of  Axholme,  in  Lincolnshire.  There 
horse  labour  has  been  employed ;  but  what  is  the  result  P  Though 
they,  too,  are  great  potato  growers,  they  have  not  the  advantage  of 
the  sun  and  the  soil  of  Jersey  and  Flanders,  and  in  consequence  they 
are  steadily  going  down  hill.  Neither  in  comfort  nor  in  condnet  are 
they  equal  to  the  surrounding  agricultural  labourers.  I  have  not 
been  there  myself,  so  must  rely  on  the  report  of  the  correspondent ; 
^nt  if  it  be  not  so^  why  has  not  the  example  spread? 
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What  does  Mr.  Zincke  mean  by  the  expressioa  ''pauperised 
kbourers"  ?  Is  it  that  when  past  labour  the  workhouse  looms 
large?  But  so  it  does  unfortunately  on  all  labour  in  England,  not 
a  little  because  the  size  and  expense  of  fEunilies  make  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  the  man  in  the  prime  of  life  to  support  aged  parents  than 
abroad,  where  families  are  smaller.  But  certainly  an  agricultural 
labourer  is  fit  for  work  to  a  later  period  than  in  other  trades,  and 
now  that  an  ayerage  of  a  pound  a  week,  frequently  with  cottage  and 
garden  besides,  is  what  he  makes,  he  has  as  good  an  opportunity  of 
saying  as  other  men.  Four  persons  in  a  cottage  on  my  farm — a 
grand&ther  and  grandmother,  and  two  grandsons,  one  a  carter  and 
the  other  a  carter's  boy,  were  in  the  receipt  of  firom  36s.  to  40s.  per 
week  besides  the  cottage.  Is  this  a  pauperised  state  ?  But  it  was 
too  much,  the  carter  went  away  without  leave  on  the  drink,  leaving 
tbe  horses  unfed  and  untended,  and  when  he  came  back,  of  course, 
I  had  made  other  arrangements.  I  extract  £rom  my  book  the  wages 
of  another  labourer  during  the  last  twelvemonth.  They  amount  to 
£53  2s.  5d.,  besides,  and  in  addition  to,  a  comfortable  cottage  and 
garden,  rent,  rates,  and  taxes  free.  Such  a  lot  would,  I  fancy,  appear 
unheard'O^  undreamt-of  luxury  to  the  peasant  of  the  Limagne,  and 
many  a  worker  in  our  towns  would  be  glad  to  exchange  places. 

Nor  has  the  agricultural  labourer  no  chance  of  rising.  Many  are 
every  year  promoted  to  a  bailiff's  place ;  from  bailiffs  others  become 
fiEumers.  Others  from  carters  even  are  given  at  once  a  small  farm, 
while  shops  and  public-houses  absorb  the  savings  of  many,  not 
always  to  their  advantage.  I  ask  again  what  does  the  expression 
"pauperised  labourer"  mean,  unless  it  has  no  other  signification 
than  that  he  lives  by  weekly  wages  P  If  so,  the  expression  applies 
equally  to  the  whole  of  the  wage  classes  of  England,  and  they  would 
throw  it  back  in  Mr.  Zincke's  teeth  with  scorn  and  disdain. 

Again,  he  speaks  of  the  ''  expatriation  in  consequence  of  a  lock-out 
of  six  hundred  Kentish  labourers."  Why  expatriation  ?  In  con- 
aequenoe  of  low  prices  and  bad  seasons  the  farmers  had  suffered 
severely  in  their  trade,  wages  were  not  down  anywhere  near  starva- 
tion point,  and  they  either  refused  to  accede  to  a  rise,  or  said  they 
could  not  afford  such  high  wages  as  they  were  giving.  Similar 
events  occur  every  day  in  all  trades,  and  while  the  price  of  labour 
is  fixed  by  the  haggling  of  the  market  they  must  continue  to  do  so. 
Nor  was  it  that  these  men  could  not  find  employment,  only  they 
could  not  find  it  on  their  own  terms,  and  if  they  resolved  to  emigrate 
rather  than  give  way  it  is  nothing  less  than  an  abuse  of  language  to 
call  it  ''expatriation."  In  truth  they  left  this  country  to  better 
themselves ;  and  similar  reasons  entice  crowds  of  young  men  of  all 
dasses  and  conditions,  from  the  son  of  the  squire,  even  peer  of  the 
realm,  to  the  mechanic  and  coalminer,  to  leave  England  for  the 
sunny  climes  of  the  South  or  the  fertile  plains  of  the  great  West. 
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Yet  they  do  not  call  it  expatriation, ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  forttmate 
for  England  that  she  has  so  many  outlets  for  her  surplus  population 
and  overflowing  energy. 

One  of  the  points  attempted  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Zincke  *'  is  that 
the  inefficiency  of  labour  and  the  want  of  freedom  in  the  ownership 
and  cultivation  of  land  disqualify  us  for  competition  with  France 
and  America."    Practically  we  do  not  fear  competition  with  France. 
No  doubt  she  sends  us  poultry,  our  city  demand  for  it  being  immense; 
the  reason  is  that  the  climate  is  rather  better  fitted  even  than  our 
southern  counties,  and  that  a  multitude  of  small  holdings  is  f avonr- 
able  to  chicken  culture.     It  is  not  easy  to  rear  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred  head  annually  around  any  one  centre,  for  a  great 
number  fouls  the  ground,  and  disease  is  generated.     WhereTcr 
holdings  are  multiplied  the  number  of  chickens   may  be  propor- 
tionately increased,  but  almost  every  farmhouse,  at  least  in  the  sonth 
of  England,  has  a  poultry-yard,  and  breeds  for  home  consumption 
and  for  sale.     The  export  of  butter  to  England  from  France  is  com- 
paratively a  new  trade.     Climate,  again,  has  much  to  do  with  it; 
pastures  are  open  earlier,  and  butter  from  a  grass-fed  cow  is  more 
plentiful  and  infinitely  superior  to  one  penned  in  a  stall.    For 
fruit,  again,  the  climate  is  responsible ;    our  bleak  Mays  cut  the 
blossom,  and  returns  are  at  the  best  only  biennial.     Of  chicory  1 
admit  absolute  ignorance,  except  that  it  is  a  root  wherewith  coffee  is 
adulterated. 

But  with  America  comi>etition  is  a  very  different  thing.  The? 
are  beating  not  only  us,  but  Europe  and  their  own  eastern  states. 
Corn-growing  is  being  steadily  driven  from  the  State  of  New  York 
and  from  New  England,  and  they  are  becoming  pasture  countries. 
But  how  about  the  fruits  of  Territorialism  P  Mr.  Zincke  proves  too 
much  if  it  appears  that  competition  lies  heavy  also  on  places  where 
Territorialism  is  not.  If  France  takes  millions  of  quarters  from 
America,  Belgium  also  a  share,  and  the  State  of  New  York  imports 
wheat  from  the  far  West,  it  must  be  something  other  than  and  beyond 
Territorialism  that  is  reducing  us  to  dependence  on  America  for  our 
supplies ;  and  the  reason  is  not  hard  to  come  at.  America  has 
millions  upon  millions  of  acres  of  virgin  soil  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
culture  of  wheat  and  maize.  She  has  inexhaustible  supplies  of  the 
raw  material  of  production — ^land,  and  good  land  too ;  and  the  secret 
of  her  success  is  the  small  amount  of  cost  at  which  the  cultivation  is 
carried  on.  It  is  not  good  cultivation,  or  scientific  farming,  or 
careful  husbandry,  but  it  is  cheap,  and  two  quarters  of  wheat  grown 
at  next  to  no  expense  are  more  profitable  than  four  quarters  grown 
at  vast  cost.  The  Western  farmer  has  none  of  the  great  labour  of 
cleaning  the  land,  nor  of  carting  out  and  spreading  manure ;  when 
the  field  is  foul  or  worn  out  he  leaves  it  and  takes  another,  and  the 
ixtent  of  the  continent  is  so  vast  that  he  can  as  yet  always  find  fresh 
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ground.  Thus  lialf  the  price  per  bushel  for  which  it  can  be  grown 
in  England  pays  him,  and  pays  him  well,  and  the  balance  more  than 
covers  the  cost  of  carriage.  Beyond  this  of  late  we  have  suffered 
another  disadvantage.  The  last  three  or  four  seasons  have  been 
singularly  unpropitious,  and  last  year  was  probably  the  worst  for 
agriculture  that  England  has  ever  known.  It  may  seem  strange  to 
radical  philosophers,  seeing  how  steadily  they  have  ignored  it,  but 
unless  the  sun  shines  and  the  rains  descend  when  wanted,  neither 
wheat  nor  anything  else  will  grow,  and  the  most  careful  culture  is 
thrown  away.  Even  grass,  though  plentiful,  is  unnutritious,  and 
comparatively  valueless. 

But  if  the  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  Territorialism  is,  as 
regards  absolute  production  from  the  soil,  no  bad  one.  France  has 
been  adduced  as  an  example ;  let  us  compare  English  production 
with  French,  acre  for  acre ;  and  let  us  remember  that  France  has 
every  advantage  as  to  climate,  and  perhaps  somewhat  as  to  soil.  My 
library  is  unfortunately  not  large,  and  my  series  of  books  of  reference 
not  perfect,  but  I  believe  my  statistics  will  be  found  fairly  correct. 

The  area  of  England  and  "Wales  is  said  to  be  37,324,333  acres, 
that  of  France,  excluding  Corsica,  128,456,960  acres.  That  is  to 
Bay,  that  the  area  of  England  is  to  the  area  of  France,  roughly,  as 
1  to  3^.  In  England  the  area  under  wheat  varied  between  3,509,309 
acres  in  1874  to  2,812,000  acres  in  1879.  Taking  the  average  yield 
in  England  as  given  by  Mr.  Caird  to  be  26  bushels,  the  produce  in 
ordinary  years  varies  between  10,000,000  and  12,000,000  quarters. 
In  France  in  1873  the  acreage  was  16,415,000  acres  under  wheat,  and 
the  produce  is  given  as  28,790,000  quarters,  consequently  our  acreage 
under  wheat  compared  with  that  of  France  is,  roughly,  as  1  to  5 — 
our  produce  as  1  to  2^. 

Of  barley  our  total  produce  may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of 
9,500,000  quarters,  that  of  France  for  1873  is  put  down  as  7,140,000 
quarters ;  so  we  stand  as  1  to  J  in  barley. 

Of  oats  our  acreage  is  1,728,000,  varying  slightly  from  year  to 
year  ;  that  of  France  is  given  as  7,955,000  acres.  Our  average  pro- 
duce is  given  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica  as  50  bushels  per  acre ; 
but  that  is  too  high ;  40  bushels,  or  5  quarters,  is  nearer  the  mark, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  8,640,000  quarters  per  annum ;  that  of  France 
in  1873  is  put  at  24,000,000  ;  so  we  stand  as  1  to  3  in  oats. 

Of  peas  and  beans  our  acreage  is  about  730,000,  that  of  France  a 
trifle  larger,  and  we  may  suppose  production  to  be  about  the  same  ; 
so  we  stand  as  1  to  1  in  peas. 

Now  for  live  stock. 

In  England  and  Wales  were  4,772,755  cattle  of  all  ages  in  1879 
and  4,970,000  in  1874.  In  France  10,023,716  in  1872.  In  England 
and  Wales  22,924,454  sheep  in  1874,  but  only  21,328,982  in  1879  ; 
in  France  24,707,496  in  1873.    So  we  are  again  nearly  equal,  and  I 
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venture  to  say  that  the  weight  and  quality  of  English  wool  pro- 
duced annually  is  vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  French,  and  the 
weight  and  quality  of  the  mutton  considerably  so. 

In  potatoes  France  beats  us,  the  acreage  being  about  3,000,000 
against  our  365,000 ;  but  then  from  our  returns  are  omitted  the  vast 
numbers  of  small  plots  of  potatoes  in  the  gardens  of  cottages  and 
private  houses,  the  aggregate  of  which  must  be  very  large. 

Consequently,  standing  as  we  do— -1  to  3^  in  area. 

Our  productions  stand  1  to  2]-  in  wheat 

,9                 „  li  to  1  in  barley 

,9                 „  1  to  3  in  oats 

„                 „  1  to  1  in  peas 

In  live  stock  1  to  2  in  cattle 

„  1  to  liV  in  sheep. 

But  though  1  to  3i  in  area,  we  are  as  2  to  3  in  population,  and  can- 
not therefore  expect  to  be  so  nearly  self-supporting. 

As  to  horses  our  statistics  are  not  clear,  probably  we  have 
2,000,000  and  France  nearly  3,000,000. 

Besides  the  above,  we  have  rather  over  1,451,000  acres  of  woods 
and  forests,  and  France  has  probably  22,317,000  acres. 

We  have  67,000  acres  of  hops  and  173,000  of  orchards,  while  she 
has  about  6,000,000  acres  in  vineyards,  337,000  acres  under  sugar- 
beet,  and  grows  a  considerable  quantity  of  rye,  maise,  buckwheat, 
meslin,  and  colza,  while  olive  groves  and  chestnuts  occupy  about 
1,500,000  acres. 

I  have  purposely  left  out  areas  under  grass,  clover,  turnips  and 
mangolds,  as  all  these  are  used  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock  and  it  is 
better  to  judge  of  their  relative  production  by  results.  Still  I  trust 
I  have  made  it  clear,  that  from  our  acreage  taken  as  a  whole  we  get 
better  proportionate  results  and  a  greater  production  of  food  than  is 
done  in  France,  though  the  climate  of  France  is  favourable  to  a 
greater  variety  of  produce. 

If  this  be  the  case,  the  whole  argument  that  Territorialism  is 
disastrous  and  should  be  done  away  with,  because  it  puts  us  under 
disadvantage  in  competition  with  other  nations,  in  that  it  prevents 
our  producing  so  much  food  per  acre  as  other  systems,  totters  and 
falls  to  the  ground  ;  for  in  comparing  our  production  with  that  of 
the  country  most  alike  in  climate  and  other  points,  and  where 
Territorialism  does  not  exist,  it  appears  that  acre  per  acre  our 
production  is  the  greater,  and  if  the  argument  is  worth  anything  at 
all  our  system  should  be  upheld,  because  it  produces  better  results 
than  perhaps  any  other,  and  places  us  at  the  greatest  advantage. 

Now  for  Mr.  Zincke's  arguments  from  the  cultivation  of  sugar- 
beet.  That  we  do  not  take  up  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the 
root  he  considers  to  prove  to  demonstration  the  inferiority  of  our  skill 
and  agricultural  energy.    But  surely  he  must  be  somewhat  forget- 
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fal  of  liirtory  to  throw  thie  in  our  teeth.  He  oannot  retain  diistinctly 
in  his  memory  the  ftot  that  the  cultiyation  of  sugar-heet  took  its 
rise  during  Napoleon's  continental  system,  when  British  fleets 
blockaded  every  port  of  the  continent,  and  the  sapply  of  sugar  firom 
the  West  Indies  was  interrupted.  Once  naturalised,  a  cultivation 
and  a  manfacture  easily  spread.  Moreover,  certainly  one  continental 
nation  offers  a  huge  bonus  on  sugar  refining,  this  does  not  a  little  to 
protect  a  sugar  culture,  which  is  further  assisted  by  the  greater 
charge  for  carriage  from  the  West  Indies  to  most  parts  of  France 
and  the  continent  than  to  England.  But  the  great  reason  is  after 
all  the  sun,  which  in  many  years  is  not  hot  enough  in  England  to 
develop  su£S^ciently  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  root.  Last  year 
sugar-beet  was  a  failure  in  France,  and  in  many  seasons  we  should 
not  have  any  more  heat  in  England  than  was  their  lot  across  the 
Channel  in  1879. 

I  should  like  to  be  excused  from  touching  on  party  politics  in  an 
article  like  the  present.  But  Mr.  Zincke  leaves  me  no  choice.  He 
writes :  "  It  would  seem  that  the  interests  of  landlords  and  tenants 
on  one  side,  and  of  labourers  on  the  other,  are  too  much  opposed  to 
render  it  safe  to  give  a  preponderance  of  political  power  to  the 
latter."  A  few  years  ago  the  Liberal  cry  was,  ''Do  not  intrust 
the  country  labourer  with  the  franchise,  for  it  would  hand  over  the 
counties  irrecoverably  to  the  Tories."  But  test  Mr.  Zincke's  state- 
ment by  facts.  There  are  five  boroughs  in  which  large  masses  of 
agricultural  labourers  have  the  franchise  already :  Aylesbury,  Crick- 
kde.  East  Betford,  Shoreham,  and  Much  Wenloch.  In  1874, 
these  boroughs  sent  eight  Conservatives  and  only  two  Liberals  to 
Parliament.  Even  now  in  1880  there  are  four  Conservatives  to  six 
Liberals,  and  two  or  three  of  the  Liberals  are  certainly  neighbour* 
ing  territorialists.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  probably  little  if  at 
all  behind  the  workmen  in  the  towns  in  intelligent  interest  in 
politics ;  but  as  to  both  classes  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  wise  to 
give  them  the  predominance.  England  owes  her  safety  to  the 
balance  of  the  powers  of  various  classes  in  the  State,  probably  more 
than  to  any  other  fact.  The  gift  of  predominance  to  any  one  interest 
such  as  labour,  is  an  experiment  full  of  hazard,  especially  when  men 
are  deprived  of  the  sobering,  steadying  influence  of  their  vote  being 
known,  and  when  caprice,  spite,  antagonism,  or  simply  an  irrational 
desire  of  change,  maybe  indulged  in  safely,  and  perchance  dignified 
bv  the  name  of  conscience. 

But  the  labourer  is  not  so  possessed  of  a  desire  to  stand  upon  a 
bit  of  land  of  his  own  as  Mr.  Zincke  thinks.  One  man  who  has 
been  with  me  twelve  years,  and  is  of  singular  honesty,  intelligence, 
and  carefulness,  has  a  farm  of  his  own  in  a  fiir-off  county  which 
he  lets.  Another,  a  farmer  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  has  a 
holding  of  twenty-four  acres,  with  a  charming  old-fiLshioned  farm* 
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houBO,  surrounded  by  magnificent  elms,  fit  subject  for  a  painter; 
but  be  lets  tbis  and  resides  on  and  rents  a  farm  not  a  mile  away. 
Anotber  man,  a  bricklayer  now,  tbougb  recently  a  common 
labourer,  saved  some  money,  bougbt  a  plot  of  ground,  and  in  bifl 
unemployed  bours  during  winter  put  up  a  bouse.  But  bis  first  idea 
was  to  let  it  and  live  on  in  a  cottage  of  mine ;  as  no  tenant,  boweyer, 
was  fortbcoming,  be  bas  left  me  witbin  tbe  last  fortnigbt 

Again,  witb  all  respect  to  Mr.  Zincke,  it  argues  ignorance  of  coun- 
try life  to  suggest  tbat  tbe  peasantry  in  England  baye  notbing  to  do 
witb  tbe  administration  of  parocbial  affiiirs.  Every  ratepayer  bas  a 
voice  in  tbe  parisb  vestry  and  a  vote  for  tbe  election  of  guardians  of 
tbe  poor.  To  tbe  vestry  or  tbe  local  board  is  confided  tbe  cbarge 
of  tbe  bigbways ;  to  tbe  guardians  of  tbe  union,  tbe  administration 
of  tbe  poor's  rate  and  some  sanitary  matters.  In  tbese  tbe  peasant 
is  represented  and  may  vote  for  bis  representative,  even  if  tbe  land- 
lord compounds  for  bis  rates  and  pays  tbem  bimself.  Tbe  composi- 
tion is  made  by  tbe  landlord,  and  accepted  by  tbe  parisb  simply  to 
save  tbe  expense  and  trouble  of*  collection ;  to  send  a  man  a  mile  or 
two  to  collect  sixpence  is  not  true  economy.  But  tbe  main  manage- 
ment of  a£fairs  is  pretty  generally  left  witb  tbe  farmers,  gentry,  and 
sbopkeepers,  because  tbe  peasant  knows  well  enougb  tbat  tbey  bare 
more  leisure  and  fitness  for  tbe  work. 

Mr.  Zincke  drags  in  wife-beating  and  wife-kicking  by  tbe  beek 
Wbat  bas  tbis  to  do  witb  Territorialism  P  Wbere  is  tbis  to  be  found  ? 
Certainly  not  in  tbe  pleasant  country  village  nestling  under  the 
sbadow  of  tbe  lordly  castle,  or  tbe  comfortable  baU,  but  among 
rougb  miners  living  in  dusky  villages  in  tbe  nortb  country,  in  ultra- 
democratic  Birmingbam,  or  among  tbe  purlieus  of  Birkenbead  and 
Liverpool,  wbere  a  lord  or  a  squire  is  as  little  known  aa  an  elepbant, 
and  amid  men  wbose  ancestors  for  generations  bave  never  lived  in 
tbe  country.  Perbaps,  indeed,  tbis  very  fact,  and  tbat  otber  sad 
one,  tbe  drunkenness  of  women,  wbicb  by  tbe  way  accounts  for  not 
a  little  of  tbe  wife-kicking,  may  enable  me  to  turn  tbe  tables  on  mv 
opponent.  Tbe  usual,  regular  influence  of  tbe  common  run  of 
resident  landlords  is  against  sucb  excesses.  Tbe  territorial  class  feel 
it  pre-eminently  tbeir  duty  to  maintain  order  in  tbe  country,  and  in 
consequence  order  cbaracterizes  tbe  country  in  tbe  main.  Few 
landlords  would  knowingly  let  farm  or  cottage  to  a  drunken  tenant, 
most  would  not  do  so  to  any  one  witb  openly  immoral  relations,  and 
tbis  fact  bas  done  mucb  to  discourage  both  drunkenness  and  vice. 
Tbe  country  parts  of  England  bear  strong  witness  to  tbe  fact  that, 
or  tbe  wbole,  generations  of  landlords  bave  striven  botb  to  amend 
tbe  lives  and  ameliorate  tbe  condition  of  tbeir  tenants,  and  bare  in 
tbe  main  proved  successful.  Tbis  is  surely  not  a  bad  fruit  of  Terri- 
torialism. 

Nor  bave  tbe  landlords  been  regardless  of  liberty.     Baleigh  and 
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Gilbert,  the  Cliichesters,  the  Fortescues,  the  Cavendishes,  and  the 
towards,  perhaps  even  Drake  himself,  belonged  to  the  territorial 
lasses,  and  to  them  and  their  peers  is  due  the  deliverance  of  England 
^rxt  the  Armada.  Cromwell  and  Hampden  were  both  well  bom, 
T^^  had  considerable  property  of  their  own,  employing  hired 
iboxirers,  and  to  them  we  owe  the  safety  of  our  liberties.  Go  down 
li^*ough  history,  and  we  shall  find  everyvs'here  that  the  growth  and 
^^^ilisation  of  England  are  in  the  main  the  work  of  our  territorialists. 
*-^^  peasant  proprietors  have  not  saved  France  either  from  super- 
^tion,  from  military  tyranny,  nor  from  frequent  and  bloody  revolu- 
tions ;  nor  have  the  peasant  cultivators  prevented  America  from  being 
*  land  where  justice  is  bought  and  sold,  where  sharp  dealing  is  the 
^e  and  honesty  comparatively  the  exception,  and  where  wrongs 
ftre  righted  by  the  revolver. 

But  Territorialism  has  even  another  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
Xrorld.  The  English  thorough-bred  horse  has  been  brought  to  the 
perfection  which  he  now  exhibits  mainly  through  the  care,  and  skill, 
ond  expenditure  of  generations  of  territorialists.  At  present,  at 
many  points  over  the  whole  world  intermixture  with  our  thorough- 
bred stock  has  improved  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  animal 
most  useful  to  man.  The  same  may  be  said  of  cattle.  By  a  long 
course  of  careful  and  judicious  breeding,  mainly  carried  on  by  men 
with  large  farms  of  their  own  (Booth  is,  I  believe,  the  owner  of 
twelve  hundred  acres),  or  by  wealthy  territorialists  such  as  Lord 
Ducie  and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  shorthorn,  Hereford,  and 
other  breeds  of  cattle  have  attained  their  present  size,  wealth  of  flesh, 
and  early  maturity.  These  breeds  are  now  spreading  all  over  the 
world.  The  continent  of  Europe,  America,  and  Australia  import 
them  largely  to  influence  their  future  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  effect 
is  to  make  two  pounds  of  meat  grow  where  only  one  grew  before. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  sheep.  Our  prize  sheep  have  been  sent  to 
every  country.  Not  only  has  our  own  home  production  been  increased, 
but  wool  and  mutton  have  much  improved  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe  through  intermixture  with  our  breeds.  These  are  not  benefits 
to  one  nation  alone,  but  to  all  the  world,  and  to  every  age,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  good  effects  will  ever  pass  away. 
Again,  in  scientific  husbandry,  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk  in  a  past  gene- 
ration, and  Squire  Lawes  in  the  present,  have  probably  done  more 
than  any  two  other  names  that  can  be  mentioned,  and  both  belong  to 
the  territorialist  class. 

There  is  still  another  view  that  should  be  taken.  What  would 
have  happened  and  be  now  happening  in  England  during  these 
present  years  of  agricultural  depression  and  scarcity,  if  the  land  of 
the  country  had  been  in  the  main  owned  and  farmed  by  peasant 
Dultivators  P  I  think  it  is  pretty  clear  that  two-thirds  of  them  before 
aow  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  money-lender  and  village  usurer 
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In  GloucestersliiFe  they  say  that  already  the  few  peasant  proprieton 
have  lost  aU  their  capital.  Instead  of  a  certain  number  of  &nn8  being 
vacant,  the  land  being  chiefly  carried  on,  and  the  labourers'  wages 
paid,  by  the  landlord,  the  mass  of  the  cultivators  would  be  hopeleraly 
in  debt,  village  tradesmen  ruined,  and  country  life  in  England 
reduced  to  a  worse  condition  than  now  it  is  in  Ireland.  If  oar 
staple  food  is  to  continue  to  be  cereals  and  meat,  and  not  potatoefl— 
which  by  the  way  are  terribly  subject  to  the  inroads  of  disease,  and 
in  our  imcertain  climate  are  a  most  hazardous  crop  on  which  to  be 
wholly  dependent — then  farms  must  be  retained  at  much  the  size 
they  are  now,  and  landlords  must  remain  intrusted  with  power  to 
keep  them  so. 

A  few  small  farms  scattered  among  the  larger  ones  are  no  donbt 
useful,  they  may  serve  as  ladders  for  the  industrious  and  hard- 
working labourer  to  mount  up  into  the  farmer  class,  and  the  occupier 
can  work  for  hire  on  a  neighbour's  land,  when  he  has  not  occupation 
enough  at  home,  but  that  the  present  size  of  holdings  is  not  the 
outcome  of  chance  or  of  the  whims  of  landlords,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  average  size  of  farms  in  America  is,  I  believe,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  and  in  England  one  hundred  and 
forty-nine. 

Free  trade  then,  the  mighty  goddess  invoked  by  Mr.  Zincke,  and 
the  natural  play  of  economic  laws,  fight  on  our  side.  There  is  a 
natural  anti-economic  tendency  to  subdivision  among  sons  in  small 
owners  when  left  to  themselves,  this  is  checkmated  by  our  territorial 
system,  by  which  landlords  obtain  power  to  divide  up  the  land  into 
holdings  of  the  size  most  convenient  and  profitable  for  cultivation, 
and  then  the  surplus  labour  flows  naturally  and  easily  away  to  the 
large  towns,  or  to  those  magnificent  countries  colonised  by  our  race 
in  the  Pacific,  or  across  the  Atlantic,  and  there,  in  those  farK)ff 
lands,  we  see  them  neither  discontented  with  their  new  homes,  nor 
forgetful  to  cherish  tender  memories  of  the  island  they  have  left. 

BiCHASD  BaMSDEN. 


A  REJOINDER  TO  THE  FOREGOINa  ARTICLE. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Editor  allows  me  to  reply  to  the  above 
"  dissection  **  of  my  two  articles  on  Territorialism  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.  My  rejoinder  need  only  be 
very  brief.  It*wiU  take  the  points  impugned  Meriatim  in  the  order 
of  the  foregoing  paper. 

As  to  entails  and  settlements :  the  point  from  which  I  start,  and 
which  is  elaborated  at  some  length  in  my  first  article,  is  that  our 
Poor  Laws  are  the  foundation  of  English  territorialiBm.  Those  Ixws 
have  taught  the  peasantry  of  this  country  to  depend  for  their  ulti- 
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mate  support,  under  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  on  tlie  rate.  They 
liaTe,  therefore,  ceased  to  have  any  thought  abont  holding  or 
acquiring  land.  Here,  therefore,  they  do  not,  as  they  do  elsewhere, 
compete  with  the  rich  for  the  purchase  of  land.  This  it  is  ultimately 
that  makes  territorialism  possible.  To  what  extent  territorialism, 
thus  made  possible,  has  been  intensified  and  consolidated  by  entails 
and  settlements  is  a  question  of  degree. 

What  I  say  about  the  Oame  Laws  is  merely  that  they  act  antago- 
nistically to  the  aim  of  making  the  most  of  the  land  agriculturally. 

What  I  say  of  the  political  and  social  influence  conferred  by  the 
possession  of  a  large  landed  estate  is  that  it  yery  often  works  in  the 
mind  of  the  owner  as  a  motive  for  extending  the  area  of  the  estate, 
which  extension  is  not  likely  to  conduce  to  agricultural  improve- 
ments. 

I  do  not  say  that  neither  landlords  nor  tenants  make  improve- 
ments, but,  which  everybody  knows  is  the  &ct,  that  under  the 
existing  system  neither  of  them  do  or  can  make  the  improvements 
that  would  enable  the  land  to  be  turned  to  the  best  account 
agriculturally. 

As  to  restraining  clauses,  the  writer  again  mistakes  me.  What  I 
say  is,  that  under  the  existing  system  they  are  a  necessity ;  but  that 
the  system  of  which  these  restraints  are  a  necessity  cannot  be 
regarded  as  the  best  for  agriculture. 

I  do  not  omit  to  say  how  it  has  come  about  that  the  labourer  has 
been  deteriorated.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
do  not  make  omissions  of  this  kind.  A  great  part  of  the  two  articles 
is  devoted  to  the  efibrt  to  show  that  the  deteriorated  condition  of  the 
labourer  is  a  result  of  our  English  form  of  territorialism — ^that  is  to 
say,  of  territorialism  founded  on  our  Poor  Laws.  I  say  that  it  is 
through  the  action  of  those  laws  on  his  mind  that  he  has  been  so 
enfeebled  as  to  make  it  certain  that  if  a  small  estate  of  half-a-dozen, 
or  even  of  a  dozen  acres  were  given  to  him,  he  would  be  unable,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  to  do  what  a  Frenchman  or  a  German  would 
easily  do,  that  is  to  get  a  good  living  out  of  it. 

As  to  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Channel  Islands,  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  their  neighbour  the  Isle  of  Wight  would 
appear  to  most  people  to  contain  a  sufficient  explanation.  Probably 
the  Isle  of  Wight  has  not  quite  so  good  a  climate,  but  in  other 
respects  it  has  many  great  advantages  over  the  Islands.  It  has 
many  rich  visitors,  even  Royalty  itself,  who  spend  in  it  a  great  deal 
of  money.  Its  acreage  is  not  &r  from  being  twice  that  of  the 
Islands.  Still  their  singularly  well-to-do  population  numbers 
89,504  souls,  while  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  reaches  only  66,219. 
I  am  unable  to  attribute  the  surprisingly  inferior  economical  condi- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Wight  to  any  reason  except  the  difference  in  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  distribution  of  landed  property. 
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However  depressed  the  writer  of  the  article  may  suppose  tKe 
condition  of  the  French  peasants,  still  the  universal  opinion  in  France 
is  that  they  are  very  well  off.  There  are  reasons  for  this  opinioiL 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  them  have  money  invested  in  the  French 
funds ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  out  of  their  hoards  in  hand  they 
advanced  no  small  part  of  the  milliards  France  had  to  pay  to  Ger- 
many. The  French  revenue  of  £120^000,000  a  year  is  the  largest 
ever  raised  year  by  year  from  a  population  of  36,000,000.  The 
French  have  no  very  great  amount  of  manu&ctures  or  of  commerce, 
so  perhaps  Frenchmen  are  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  the  prosperity 
of  the  peasant  proprietors  mainly  which  enables  the  Government  to 
raise  this  enormous  revenue. 

I  am  glad,  though  surprised,  to  hear  that  the  English  agricultnral 
labourer  has  generally  meat  on  his  table  every  day.  Thougb, 
indeed,  the  wages,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  of  promotion  the 
writer  mentions,  would  justify  such  a  dietary.  One  can  only  hope 
that  his  wife  and  children  participate  in  it. 

As  to  the  word  "  expatriation,"  as  the  writer  observes,  if  one  were 
to  use  it  of  the  voluntary  emigration  of  the  squire's  son,  or  of  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  it  must  be  taken  in  a  very  qualified  sense.  But  when 
agricultural  labourers  have  to  clear  out  of  the  houses  they  had  been 
occupying  (under  a  non-territorial  system  they  would  live  in  their 
own  houses),  emigration  in  their  case  not  having  been  voluntary  in 
its  origin  may  be  spoken  of  as  expatriation  in  a  somewhat  less 
qualified  sense.  Most  people,  I  suppose,  imderstood  in  what  sense  it 
was  used  in  the  connection  referred  to. 

With  respect  to  the  competition  of  France  and  of  America,  of  the 
former  in  the  smaller  articles  of  production,  and  of  the  latter  in  com 
and  meat,  my  contention  is  that  the  French  peasant  who  pays  for  his 
land  more  than  land  of  equal  natural  goodness  might  be  got  for  in 
England,  often  more  than  twice  as  much ;  and  that  the  American 
farmer,  who,  though  he  gets  his  land  cheap,  is  handicapped  irith 
long  reaches  of  carriage  by  sea  and  by  land,  and  for  the  hired  labour 
he  requires,  though  indeed  he  does  not  often  need  that,  and  for  his 
implements,  and  for  his  clothes  too,  pays  more  than  he  would  in 
England,  would  both  of  them.  Frenchman  and  American,  be  able  to 
do  in  England  what  they  do  in  France  and  America,  if  only  they 
were  to  work  here  on  the  same  system.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  raise 
poultry  and  to  make  butter  in  England  for  the  English  market  as  in 
France,  and  to  raise  grain  in  England  for  the  English  market  as  in 
America,  if  the  agricultural  system  were  the  same  here  as  in  France 
and  America ;  that  is  to  say,  if  the  rent  were  paid  onoe  for  all  in  the 
price  of  land,  and  there  were  little  or  no  outgoings  for  hired  labonr, 
and  if  no  non-working  superintendence  had  to  be  maintained  oat  of 
the  concern.  What  can  be  done  profitably  in  France  and  America 
could  be  done  profitably  here,  carriage  too  being  saved.     Bat  this 
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would  be  the  French  and  the  American,  and  not  the  English  system. 
Ours  is  the  dearest  method  of  cultivating  the  land,  and  cannot  be 
worked  with  prices  much  lower  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to. 
Theirs  is  the  cheapest  system  in  the  world,  and  can  be  worked  with 
what  we  regard  as  impossibly  low  prices.  I  do  not  suppose  that  the 
French  and  American  system  will  commend  itself  at  once  to  English- 
men generally,  that  it  would  be  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight.  I  only 
say  that  it  could  be  worked  more  profitably  in  England  than  in 
France  or  America,  because  carriage  would  be  saved ;  and  then  that, 
if  our  arrangements  should  prove  no  longer  workable,  we  shall  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon.  The  average  produce  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  wheat  is  in  England  quite  double  what  it  is  in  the  United 
Skites. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  discuss  the  writer's  comparative  statistics 
of  French  and  English  agriculture.  They  have  often  before  been 
exhibited  in  the  same  fashion  in  support  of  the  same  conclusions. 
To  this  part  of  his  argument  may  be  applied  the  homely  adage  that 
the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  French  are 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  their  system  both  on  political  and  econo- 
mical grounds.  They  see  that  it  works  well.  We  are  beginning  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  ours,  and  to  see  reasons  for  believing  that  it  does 
not  work  welL  I  have  already  noticed  how  France  has  been 
enriched  by  its  agriculture.  Their  system  also  conduces  very  much 
to  the  reclamation  of  surfaces  for  which  nature  had  done  nothing. 
If  an  acre  of  the  north  road  were  given  to  a  French  peasant,  it  would 
in  a  couple  of  years,  by  the  aid  of  his  pick  and  spade,  be  growing 
wheat  bordered  with  fruit  trees,  and,  too,  be  paying  a  heavy  land 
tax  to  the  Government.  It  is  misleading  to  insist  on  the  fact  that 
the  average  yield  of  land  under  wheat  is  less  in  France  than  in 
England.  We  only  grow  wheat  on  land  sufficiently  good  to  pay  by 
its  produce  all  the  outgoings  of  our  costly  agricultural  system ;  in 
France,  however,  a  great  deal  is  grown  on  very  poor  reclaimed 
land.  I  have  seen  surfaces  that  originally  were  naked  rock  covered, 
and  others  of  the  same  kind  being  covered,  with  soil  brought  in 
baskets  on  the  owners'  backs.  "The  magic  of  property"  alone 
coold  do  this. 

As  to  the  culture  of  sugar  beet,  the  climate  of  France  cannot  be  the 
cause  of  its  success  in  Germany  and  other  parts  of  central  and  even 
of  northern  Europe.  As  respects  this  industry,  what  I  suggested  is 
that  with  us,  for  the  reasons  I  gave,  the  landlord  is  indisposed,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  tenant,  to  erect  a  sugar  factory,  which  would 
cost  many  thousand  pounds. 

What  I  say  about  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  the  agricul- 
tural labourer  is  that  as  matters  now  stand  this  is  a  concession  which 
JQBtice  demands,  but  that  the  propertyless  condition  of  the  peasantry^ 
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for  which  territorialiflm  is  responsible^  must  make  the  conoesdon 
more  or  less  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

The  writer  seems  to  agree  with  me  that  onr  agricultural  kbouren 
— ^the  English  analogue  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the  Gontineiii— 
have  practically  no  ^are  in  the  management  of  local  affiurs. 

He  does  not  at  all  see  my  argument  as  to  the  cause  of  wife- 
kicking  and  of  female  drunkenness  in  this  country.  These  are 
horrors  that  are  peculiarly  and  exclusiyely  English.  I  suggest  that 
possibly,  and  probably,  they  may  be  traced  back  to  the  peculiarly 
and  exclusively  English  fact  that  these  exhibitions  of  denaturalised 
humanity  come  from  a  class  that  has  not  had  for  many  generationfl  the 
natural  and  self-acting  education  of  the  pursuit  and  management  of 
property,  and  of  the  possession  of  a  true  home. 

As  to  the  writer's  eulogium  on  Territorialism  with  which  his  paper 
is  concluded,  it  reads  more  like  a  page  from  the  history  of  Enghmd 
than  like  an  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the  agricultural 
exigencies  of  the  day.  No  one  denies  that  English  agriculture  has 
been  able  to  exhibit  itself  to  the  world  in  a  highly  creditable  form, 
though  perhaps  not  in  consequence  of  territorialism,  but  perhaps 
because,  while  it  had  alongside  of  it  the  best  market  in  the  world, 
the  price  of  wheat  was  ranging  at  about  Sir  Robert  Ped's  average 
of  fifty-six  shillings.  But  this  was  no  more  than  English  energy 
and  intelligence  were  doing  in  other  departments  of  industry  and 
other  fields  of  work.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  questions  to  be  put 
and  answered  as  distinctly  as  possible  are  such  as  the  following:— 
What  is  the  real  character  of  the  existing  situation?  In  what 
direction  are  events  moving,  and  what  may,  therefore,  be  expected? 
For  instance,  America  meets  this  year,  at  the  price  of  twenty  shillings 
a  sack,  the  demand  for  wheat  of  England  and  of  the  Continent, 
abnormally  great  to  an  unprecedented  degree  in  consequence  of  an 
unprecedentedly  deficient  harvest ;  what,  then,  may  we  expect  the 
price  will  be  when  good  harvests  shall  have  lessened  our  demand, 
and  the  supply  of  American  surplus  produce  shall  have  been 
increased,  as  inevitably  must  be  the  caseP  How  are  these  diffi- 
culties,  both  those  that  now  exist,  and  those  that  are  imminent^  to 
be  met  P  Some,  I  suppose,  will  think  that  the  attempt  under  such 
circumstances  to  maintain  artificially  existing  arrangements  will 
have  the  effect  for  a  time  of  lowering  unnaturally  the  value  d 
agricultural  land,  and  of  pumping  the  tenantry  dry  of  a  great  deal 
of  their  working  capital;  and  that  the  wisest  thing  to  do  would  be  tf 
quickly  and  as  completely  as  possible  to  free  the  ownership  of  land 
from  existing  restrictions,  in  order  that  things  may  take  their  own 
natural  course,  which  would  include  the  possibility  of  land  being 
everywhere  purchasable  by  those  who,  whether  as  small  or  as  large 
cultivators,  would  be  able  to  turn  it  to  the  best  account 
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If  the  senae  of  stapefaction  could  become  one  with  the  senfie  of 
raptare,  and  find  for  itself  utterance  or  make  for  itself  expression  in 
words  where  judicial  comment  should  be  summed  up  and  swallowed 
up  in  spiritual  thanksgiving,  this  would  be  the  mood  and  this  the 
method  in  which  if  in  any  we  might  without  overmuch  misgiving 
imdertake  at  the  present  dbstte  to  approach  the  work  and  the  name  of 
Victor  Hugo.  I  at  least  think  it  well  to  introduce  the  little  I  can 
hope  to  say  on  the  matter  by  this  avowal  of  imbecility  and  incompe- 
tence to  do  much  more  than  "wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise;'' 
by  a  plain  and  simple  confession  and  profession  of  contented  inade- 
quacy and  satisfied  inability  to  revise  and  correct  the  doings  and 
designs  of  our  dearest  and  most  mighty  master,  '^  with  an  austere 
regard  of  control "  suck  as  might  beseem  the  gravity  of  Malvolio  or 
the  more  malevolent  Sainte-Beuve.  It  is  for  my  elders  and  precur- 
sors in  criticism  as  in  poetry  to  appeal,  if  they  will,  on  this  subject, 
from  the  judgment  of  the  world  to  the  judgment  of  Weimar ;  worth 
exactly  and  accurately  as  much  as  the  final  verdict  of  Femey  on  the 
cognate  subject  of  Shakespeare.  It  is  for  me  and  such  as  I  am  to 
salute  in  silence  or  in  speech  one  of  the  most  glorious  wonders  that 
ever  the  world  has  witnessed :  the  triumph  at  seventy-eight  of  a 
greater  warrior  and  a  more  venturesome  seafarer  than  Dandolo  at 
ninety-seven.  Of  our  fleet  also,  who  follow  in  his  wake  with  our 
smaller  craft  of  prose  or  verse,  the  lord  high  admiral  is  a  Kepublican 
who  leads  us,  over  stormier  seas  than  the  Adriatic,  to  a  brighter 
goal  than  Byzantium.  But  there  is  one  unmistakable  point  of 
most  happy  difference :  our  foremost  seaman  is  very  far  otherwise 
than  blind. 

'*  This  book,''  he  tells  us, ''  was  begun  iu  1870 ;  it  is  finished  in 
1880.  The  year  1870  gave  infallibility  to  the  Pope  and  Sedan  to  the 
Empire.  What  will  the  year  1880  do  P "  Bather  than  hazard  a 
conjecture  on  that  point,  we  may  reflect  on  what  the  greatest  man  in 
our  present  world  has  given  for  all  time  to  all  mankind  since  France 
shook  off  the  venomous  beast  of  Empire  into  the  fatal  fire  of 
rekindled  war,  and  Badinguet  slunk  forth  to  rot  alive  and  dead  in 
the  appropriate  shades  of  Chislehurst.  In  these  ten  years  he  has 
given  us  of  poetry  alone  enough  whereon  to  found  the  fame  of  ten 
poets.  The  second  series  of  the  Legende  des  Sieclea,  a  gift  too  vast 
in  its  magnificence  for  the  measure  of  human  thanksgiving :  L'Art 
d'itre  Orand-pire^  a  gift  too  precious  in  its  loveliness  for  estimate  of 
human  speech :  Le  Pape^  a  vision  of  Christ  evoked  before  Christen- 
dom, mote  sweet  than  the  sweetest  music,  more  bitter  than  the 
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bitterest  tears :  La  Pitii  Supreme,  the  very  final  note  of  heavenly 
mercy  made  manifest  in  divinity  of  wisdom  and  vocal  tlirough 
tenderness  of  truth.  And  all  his  gifts  are  given  with  such  large 
and  liberal  ease  of  hand  that  he  seems  to  offer  and  we  are  tempted  to 
accept  them  as  leaves  from  a  tree,  or  fragrance  from  a  flower,  or  water 
from  a  wellspnng,  or  sunlight  from  the  sun :  we  come  indeed  by 
inevitable  habit  to  consider  him  in  the  end  as  no  poet  of  our  own 
human  kind,  though  he  love  man  well  enough  to  bring  us  again 
from  heaven  the  fire  of  everlasting  life :  no  priest  on  earth  of  tlie 
Bun-God,  but  the  very  sun  of  heaven  itself  made  human  in  a  poet  as 
of  old. 

For  the  very  shadow  of  this  man's  presence  is  a  sunbeam  of  the 
very  light  indeed,  and  for  every  year  that  he  lives  there  is  becaiue 
of  him  less  darkness  in  the  world.     Nor  ever  before  this  has  his 
light  been  turned  upon  a  darker  place  than  now  that  it  is  flashed 
full  upon  the  creeds  of  human  faith.     The  poem  called  ReligioM  d 
Religion  is  throughout  an  impeachment  of  all  mere  mater ialism; 
and  first  and  foremost  of  the  worst  existing  or  surviving  form  of 
materialism  in  the  whole  world.     A  creed  which  is  based  on  deicidc 
and  sustained  on  theophagy  is  never  more  insupportably  laughable  or 
more  laughably  insupportable  than  when  its  advocates  denounce  or 
deride  their  antagonists  as — of  all  opprobrious  names  upon  earth 
— ^materialists.     The  men  of  our  own  day  are  far  indeed  from  being 
the  first  to  remark  on  the  incomparable  drollery  of  such  a  term  of 
reproach  from  lips  which  profess  belief  in  the  mortality  of  an 
immortal,   in  the  interruption  of  an  eternity ;  but  no  thinker  or 
reasoner  of  the  past  ever  brought  heavier  or  sharper  weapons  from 
the  armoury  of  reason  for  the  panoply  of  truth  to  bear  upon  the 
monstrous  and  murderous  absurdities  of  his  day  than  here  has  Victor 
Hugo  in  our  own.    But  even  Cardinal  Newman's  Grammar  o/Asfeni 
is  not  a  more  powerful  protest  in  favour  of  sheer  atheistic  nihilism 
than  is  this  book  on  behalf  of  the  opposite  creed ;  of  reviral  or 
survival,  continuity  or   advance  in  the  individual  existence  and 
conscious  personality  of  the  human  spirit.     As  all  the  pleading  and 
reasoning  powers  of  his  most  eloquent  Eminence  in  that   mosS 
memorable  argument  were  lavished  on  demonstration  of  the  fact  or 
circulation  of  the  fallacy  that  there  is  no  sure  refuge  from  thepeltice 
storm  of  nihilistic  dogmatism  but  in  the  bosom  of  a  deicidal  anc 
theophagous  Christianity,  so  here  are  all  the  reasoning  and  pleading 
powers  of  a  greater  than  he  girt  up  to  deny  and  to  disprove  it.  Manr 
a  student,  if  I  may  presume  to  argue  from  one  single  insignificani 
instance,  might  say  to   the  great  theologian — ^Almost  thoa  per- 
suadest  me  to  be  a  nihiUst ;  to  the  great  free-thinker— Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  believer  in  the  sure  and  certain  immortahty  of 
the  personal  and  individual  soul. 
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The  direct  aim  of  this  book  is  rather  to  refute  the  conyerse 
than  the  obyerse  of  the  proposition  advanced  hj  the  Catholic 
theosophist ;  to  answer  those  who  contend  that  positiye  nihih'sm  or 
nihilistic  positivism  is  inevitable  if  Christianity  as  expressed  in  its 
creeds  and  embodied  in  its  sacraments  be  incredible,  than  those  who 
argne  that  if  dogmatic  nihilism  be.  indigestible  we  are  bound  to 
BwaUow  the  alternative  prescription  of  clerical  and  sacramental 
Christianity.  Singular  as  it  may  seem  to  certain  philo-Christian 
disbelievers  in  the  Catholic  faith^  it  would  hardly  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  the  bemused  intelligence  and  limited  imagination  of  this 
too  presumptuous  poet,  that  Judaism  may  consist  or  coexist  with 
disbelief  in  the  Pentateuch,  Christianity  with  disbelief  in  the  Creeds, 
or  Mahometanism  with  disbelief  in  the  Koran.  For  him,  therefore, 
the  whole  question  is  whether  there  be  not — as  he  for  one  is  assured 
that  there  must  be — an  escape  from  the  dilemma  presented  and 
obtruded  by  these  two  long-homed  and  sharp-edged  alternatives — 
Christianity  is  certainly  true,  or  no  faith  certainly  is  credible :  on  the 
one  horn  Biichner  is  impaled,  and  Newman  on  tlie  other ;  Pascal, 
one  miglit  add,  in  a  perpetual  alternation  of  torments,  is  successively 
impaled  on  both.  Four  principles  of  thought,  we  may  say,  are  here 
impeached  and  impugned :  a  double  enemy  is  assailed  by  the  lover 
of  faith  and  reason,  love  and  hope,  in  the  militant  materialism  of 
Papists  and  Positivists ;  by  the  lover  of  justice  and  mercy,  humanity 
and  freedom,  in  the  Catholic  philosophy  of  de  Maistre  and  the 
Calvinistic  misosophy  of  Carlyle.  And  if  the  sarcasms  on  theology 
seem  to  any  reader  more  keen  and  violent  than  the  satire  on  any 
other  form  of  unbelief  or  infidelity  to  the  truth  as  here  conceived,  he 
should  remember  that  superstition  with  a  lining  of  materialism  is 
surely  a  worse  thing  than  materialism  stark  naked ;  and  that  while 
it  is  palpably  possible  to  be  a  materialist  without  being  a  Christian, 
it  is  implicitly  impossible  to  be  a  Christian  without  being  a 
materialist. 

As  a  sample  of  what  we  may  call  the  first  manner  of  this  poem,  we 
may  take  the  following  explicit  and  exhaustive  sununaiy  of  truths 
generally  necessary  to  salvation. 

"  Yous  pretez  aa  bon  Dieu  ce  raisomiemeiii-cl : 

— tPai,  jadis,  dans  un  lieu  channant  et  bien  choisi 
Mis  la  premiere  femme  avec  le  premier  homme ; 
Us  <mt  mange,  malgre  ma  defense,  one  pomme ; 
C'est  poorquoi  je  punis  les  hommes  a  jamais. 
Je  les  fais  malhoureox  sor  terre,  et  leor  promets 
£n  enfer,  ou  Satan  dans  la  braise  se  vautre, 
Un  chatiment  eans  tin  pour  la  faute  d'un  autre. 
Leur  ame  tombe  en  flamme  et  leor  corps  en  charbon. 
Eien  de  plus  juste.    Mais,  comme  je  snis  tres  bon, 
Celam'afflige.     H^las!  comment  fairo  ?    Uneid^e! 
Je  vais  leur  envoyer  mon  fils  dans  la  Jud6e; 
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Ila  le  tueront.    Alors,— c'est  pourquoi  j'y  oonBens,— 
Ayant  commis  un  crime,  ils  Beroni  umooents. 
Leur  Yoyant  ainsi  faire  une  faute  complete, 
Je  leur  pardonnerai  celle  qu'ils  n'ont  pas  fiedte ; 
Us  etaient  yertueux,  je  lea  rends  oriminels ; 
Done  je  puis  leur  rouyrir  mes  yieux  bras  patemels, 
Et  de  cette  fa^on  cette  race  est  sauy§e, 
Leur  innocence  §tant  par  un  forfiut  lay§e." 

Let  UB  hear  now  the  graver  note  of  scientific  or  philosophic  objec- 
tion to  the  faith  incarnate  in  the  life  and  embodied  in  the  teaching 
of  Victor  Hugo : — 

*'  Matidre  ou  pur  esprit,  bloc  sourd  ou  dieu  sublime, 
Le  monde,  quel  qu'il  soit,  c*est  ce  qui  dans  Tabtme 
N'a  pas  dil  commencer  et  ne  doit  pas  finir. 
Quelle  pretention  as-tu  d*appartenir 
A  I'unit^  supreme  et  d*en  faire  partie, 
Toi,  fuite  !  toi  monade  en  naissant  engloutie, 
Qui  jettes  sur  le  gou£^  un  regard  insens^, 
Et  qui  meurs  quand  le  cri  de  ta  yie  est  pouss^ ! 

Ah !  triste  Adam,  flocon  qui  fonds  presque  ayant  d'etre, 

Lugubre  humanity,  n'est-ce  pas  trop  de  nattre  ? 

N'est-ce  pas  trop  d*ayoir  i  yiyre,  en  y§ritS, 

O  mome  genre  humain,  bref,  rapide,  emport§ ! 

n  ne  te  suffit  pas,  quoique  ta  fange  soufEre, 

D'apparattre  une  fois  dans  la  lueur  du  gouffire ! 

L'homme  6temel,  yoild,  ce  que  Thomme  comprend. 

Tu  demandes  au  ciel,  au  grand  ciel  ignorant 

Qui  t'assourdit  de  foudre  et  t'ayeugle  d'^toiles, 

Quel  fil  te  noue,  6  mouche,  i  ses  ^normes  toiles, 

Comment  il  tient  k  Thomme,  et  quel  est  ce  lien  ? 

Tu  deyrais  te  sentir  pourtant  tellement  rien 

Qu'ayec  ce  yil  neant  que  tu  nommes  ta  spbdre 

Le  ciel-— en  supposant  qu'H  soit — ^n'a  rien  4  faire ! 

Tout  ce  qu'il  pent  cabher,  couyer  ou  contenir. 

Est  hors  de  toi,  qui  n'as  qu'un  soir  pour  ayenir. 

0  le  risible  effort  de  rattacher  ce  ddme 

De  prodige,  d'horreur  et  d'ombre  d  ton  atome ! 

Quel  besoin  as-tu  done  d'etre  de  I'uniyers  F 

Chair  promise  au  tombeau,  contente-toi  des  yers !  " 

And,  finally,  let  us  refresh  our  very  "  spirit  of  sense  **  with  a  W 
deep  draught  of  music  from  the  closing  anthem  of  a  loftier  litargj 
than  eyer  was  chanted  in  any  temple  or  cathedral  where  m^ 
worshipped  otherwise  than  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

"  Yis,  et  fais  ta  joum§e ;  aime  et  fais  ton  sommeil. 
Yois  au-dessus  de  toi  le  firmament  yermeil; 
Begarde  en  toi  ce  del  profond  qu'on  nomme  I'ftme ; 
Dans  ce  gouffre,  au  zenith,  resplendit  une  fiamme. 
Un  centre  de  lumidre  inaccessible  est  li. 
Hors  de  toi  comme  en  toi  cela  bnlle  et  brilla ; 
C'est  U-bas,  tout  au  fond,  en  haut  du  precipice. 
Cette  dart^  toujours  jeune,  toujours  propice. 
Jamais  ne  s'interrompt  et  ne  p&lit  jamais ; 
Elle  sort  des  noirceurs,  elle  ^date  auz  sommets ; 
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La  haine  est  de  la  nuit,  Tombxe  est  do  la  ooUre ! 

Elle  iait  oette  chose  inouie,  elle  6claue. 

Tu  ne  rstemdrais  pas  si  ta  la  blasph^mais; 

Elle  inspiiait  Orphee,  elle  fechanffait  Hermds ; 

£lle  est  le  foimidable  et  tranquille  prodige ; 

L'oiseaa  I'a  dans  son  nid,  I'arbre  I'a  dans  sa  tige ; 

Tout  la  possdde,  et  lien  ne  ponriait  la  saisir ; 

Elle  s'ofifre  immobile  i  I'^temel  d^sir, 

Et  toujoon  se  refiise  et  sans  oesse  se  donne ; 

C'est  r^Yidenoe  6norme  et  simple  qui  pardonne ; 

Cest  I'inondation  des  rayons,  s'^panchant 

En  astres  dans  un  del,  en  roses  dans  nn  champ ; 

C'est  id,  U,  partout,  en  haut,  en  bas,  sans  tr^ye, 

Hier,  anjourd'hui,  demain,  sor  le  fidt,  siir  le  r6ye» 

Snr  le  fonrmillement  des  luenrs  et  des  yoix, 

8nr  tons  les  horizons  de  I'abtme  k  la  fois, 

Snr  le  firmament  bleo,  sor  I'ombre  inassouyie, 

Bur  r^tre,  le  deluge  immense  de  la  yie ! 

C'est  I'^blomssement  auqael  le  regard  croit. 

De  oe  flamboiement  natt  le  yrai,  le  bien,  le  droit ; 

n  loit  mysterienz  dans  un  tourbillon  d'astres ; 

Les  brumes,  les  noiroeurs,  les  fl^aux,  les  d^sastres 

Fondent  i  sa  chaleur  d£mesur§e,  et  tout 

En  sdye,  en  joie,  en  gloire,  en  amour,  se  dissont : 

S'il  est  des  ooeurs  puissants,  s'il  est  des  &mes  fermes, 

Cela  yient  du  torrent  des  souffles  et  des  germes 

Qui  tombe  k  flots,  jaillit,  ooule,  et,  de  toutes  parts. 

Sort  de  oe  feu  yiyant  sur  nos  t^tes  epors. 

II  est !  il  est !    Begaide,  &me.    II  a  son  solstice, 

La  Consdenoe ;  il  a  son  axe,  la  Justice ; 

II  a  son  ^uinoxe,  et  c'est  I'Egalit^ ; 

II  a  sa  yaste  auroie,  et  c'est  la  Libert^. 

Son  rajron  dore  en  nous  ce  que  I'^me  imagine. 

n  est !  il  est !  iL  est !  sans  fin,  sans  arigjne, 

Sana  Eclipse,  sans  nuit,  sans  repos,  sans  sommeiL 


Benonoe,  yer  de  tene,  k  ci§er  le  soleiL" 

It  ia  notoriona  to  all  imbeciles  that  a  poet,  being  as  it  were  a  kind 
of  musical  box  in  breeches  to  be  yyound  up  now  and  then  for  a  tune, 
cannot  possibly  be  a  theologian,  politician,  or  philosopher ;  and  it  is 
not  usually  supposed  that  a  philosopher,  a  politician,  or  a  theologian 
can  (even  if  he  would  condescend  to)  be  a  poet ;  though  to  my  own 
poor  instinct  it  would  seem  that  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Dream 
of  Oerontitu  is  often  a  true  and  sometimes  an  exquisite  singer.  But 
as  on  these  high  matters  my  humble  opinion  must  of  necessity  be 
worthless,  it  is  full  time  that  I  should  turn  from  investigation  of 
the  substance  to  remark  on  the  style  of  this  poem.  And  on  this 
•abject  one  bolder  and  more  eloquent  than  I  might  wdl  be  baffled. 
To  analyse  the  style  of  the  greatest  among  writers  would  need  the 
•obtlety,  to  praise  it  would  need  the  inspiration,  of  their  own 
inaccessible  genius.  And  for  a  commentator  of  foreign  name, 
though  not  wholly  alien  either  in  Uood  or  in  affectioii  firom  France, 
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it  might  well  seem  even  specially  presimiptuouB  to  imdertake  a  task 
in  which  the  most  competent  and  the  best  willing  of  French  critics 
could  look  only  for  a  relative  success.  Thus  baffled  and  belated  on 
both  sides^  I  prefer  to  seek  refuge  in  brief  quotation  from  one  or  two 
of  the  articles  which  have  appeared  on  this  poem  in  Faridaii 
journals :  taking  first  a  word  or  two  from  the  Journal  des  Dubois, 

**  That  a  man  should  not  admire  the  work  of  Victor  Hugo  is  conceiTable ;  a 
man  may  be  bom  blind.  But  that  any  one  should  admire  it  with  reservatioDB 
is  no  longer  intelligible.  Do  men  make  reservations  in  face  of  the  immensity 
of  the  sea,  the  greatness  of  a  mountain,  the  glory  of  the  sun  ?  For  ouisehe^^ 
when  we  read  Victor  Hugo,  one  only  feeling  possesses  us — ^that  of  admiration. 
This  admiration  we  feel  for  the  master's  entire  work,  from  the  yerses  of  that 
twentieth  year  which  was  so  full  of  hopes,  to  the  verses  of  this  magnificent  old 
age  which  is  so  full  of  glory.  Three  quarters  of  a  century  haye  passed  over 
this  man  without  bowing  his  head,  without  making  the  flame  of  his  gexdos 
flicker.  Victor  Hugo  remains  robust  as  is  his  work.  He  bids  defiance  to  age 
as  his  work  bids  defiance  to  time.  One  would  think,  to  see  his  face  at  unce 
grave  and  smiling,  and  still  so  young  under  its  aureole  of  white  hair,  that  tlie 
poet  has  felt  not  the  assault  but  the  kiss  of  years." 

No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  from  that  impertinence  of  personal 
allusion  or  description  which  European  journalism  would  do  well  if 
it  would  ledve  to  the  more  shameless  scribblers  of  America ;  but 
surely  no  man  will  find  in  this  reverent  and  graceful  reference  to  a& 
obvious  and  most  happy  truth  any  lack  of  veneration  or  dehcate 
respect. 

The  France  remarks,  in  the  teeth  of  all  malevolent  affirmations  to 
the  contrary,  on  the  absolutely  loyal  consistency  and  fidelity  of 
Victor  Hugo  "  to  all  his  manly  past."  "  Only,  as  he  advances  in  age, 
the  poet  quintessentializes  and  sublimates  his  thought.  He  gives  it 
the  final  form,  precise  and  positive.  Never  has  the  verse  of  Victor 
Hugo  been  firmer  and  more  supple.  At  one  time  it  is  all  of  a  piece, 
and  seems  cast  as  it  were  in  a  single  jet  out  of  the  fired  imagination 
of  the  poet.  At  another  time  the  verse,  like  the  thought,  folds 
itself  back  upon  itself  {se  replie),  breaks  and  meanders,  and  is  but  all 
the  stronger  and  the  more  harmonious.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
never  was  the  science  of  poetic  speech  carried  further  than  in  this 
book." 

"  This  volume,"  says  the  TiUgraphe^  "  begins  with  polemics,  pro- 
ceeds with  research,  winds  up  with  affirmation.  The  first  part  would 
delight  Voltaire ;  JoufFroy  would  not  disown  the  second ;  and 
Swedenborg  would  not  feel  himself  much  " — ^Blake,  we  may  add, 
would  not  feel  himself  at  all — *'  out  of  his  own  line  in  the  last.  In  this 
sense  Victor  Hugo  is  a  complete  thinker,  a  harmonious  organization " 
('*  that's  a  vile  phrase,'*  as  Polonius  has  it,  in  English),  "  and  this  it 
is  which  accounts  for  his  vigorous  moral  health,  hia  vigorous  and 
robust  old  age.    The  rationalist  in  him  keeps  on  good  terma  with  the 
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mystic ;  and  both  agree  in  conceding  to  the  sceptic  that  share  which 
should  honestly  be  granted  him  by  the  weakness  of  our  intelligence 
and  the  insufficiency  of  our  knowledge. — The  rapid  success  of  this 
book  is  a  good  symptom.  The  public  must  be  beginning  to  weary 
otAssommoirs  and  If  anas*'  (heaven  grant  it  may !  for  heaven  knows 
it  is  high  time),  "  since  it  can  applaud  the  poet  who  opens  for  it  an 
outlook  on  infinity." 

But  far  above  all  these,  and  high  above  any  poor  effort  of  mine  at 
any  tolerable  translation,  hangs  the  golden  tribute,  suspended  in  a 
golden  shrine,  of  Theodore  de  BanviUe.  The  most  honey-tongued  of 
poets,  the  Simonides  Melicertes,  the  Tibullus  or  the  Tennyson  of 
France  (with  a  stanchless  vein  in  him  of  such  pure  and  precious 
humour  as  reminds  us  almost  of  Aristophanes  at  its  best),  has  laid 
upon  our  master's  altar  an  offering  of  right  royal  price  and  of  most 
loyal  love.  The  transfusion  of  this  classic  cenomel  into  the  vessels 
of  a  foreign  tongue  is  only  less  difficult  than  tempting  to  the  taster 
as  a  task. 

He  writes  thus — or  as  nearly  thus  as  I  can  render  his  writing — ^in 
the  National : — 

'^In  the  midst  of  our  confused  life,  turbulent  and  flat,  bustling  and  indif- 
ferent, "where  books  and  plays,  dreams  and  poems,  driven  down  a  wind  of 
oblivion,  are  like  the  leaves  which  November  sweeps  away,  and  flypast,  without 
giving  VLB  time  to  teU  one  from  another,  in  a  vague  whirl  and  rush,  at  times 
there  appears  a  new  book  by  Victor  Hugo,  and  everything  lights  up,  resounds, 
mnrmurs,  and  sings  at  once. 

*'The  shining,  sounding,  fascinating  verse,  with  its  thousand  surprises  of 
Bonnd,  of  colour,  of  harmony,  breaks  forth  like  a  rich  concert,  and  ever  newly 
stirred,  dazzled  and  astonished^  as  if  we  were  hearing  verses  for  the  first  time, 
wc  remain  stupefied  with  wonder  before  the  persistent  prodigy  of  the  great  seer, 
tlie  great  thinker,  the  unheard-of  artist,  sclf-transiigured  without  ceasing, 
always  new  and  always  like  himself.  It  would  be  impertinent  to  say  of  him 
that  he  makes  progress ;  and  yet  I  find  no  other  word  to  express  the  fact  that 
every  hour,  every  minute,  he  adds  something  new,  something  yet  more  exact 
and  yet  more  caressing,  to  that  swing  of  syllables,  that  melodious  play  of 
rhyme  renascent  of  itself,  which  is  the  grace  and  the  invincible  power  of  French 
poetry" — if  English  cars  could  but  learn  or  would  but  hear  it ;  whereas  usually 
they  have  never  been  taught  even  the  rudiments  of  French  prosody,  and 
receive  the  most  perfect  cadences  of  the  most  glorious  or  the  most  exquisite 
French  poetry  as  a  schoolboy  who  has  not  yet  learnt  scansion  might  receive 
the  melodies  of  Catullus  or  of  Virgil. 

"  Let  me  be  forgiven  a  seeming  blasphemy ;  but  since  the  time  of  periphrasis  is 
over  the  real  truth  of  things  must  be  said  of  them.  WeU,  then,  the  great  peril 
of  poetry  is  the  risk  it  runs  of  becoming  a  weariness :  for  it  may  be  almost 
feublimo  and  yet  perfectly  wearisome:  but,  on  the  contrary,  with  aU  its 
btwildering  flight,  its  vast  circumference,  and  the  rage  of  its  genius  grown 
di  unk  with  things  immeasurable,  the  poetry  of  Victor  Hugo  is  of  itself  amusing 
into  the  bargain — amusing  as  a  fairy  tale,  as  a  many-coloured  festival,  as  a  law- 
le-'sand  charming  comedy ;  for  in  it  words  play  unexpected  parts,  take  onthem- 
H-Ives  a  special  and  intense  life,  put  on  strange  or  graceful  faces,  clash  one 
a^^inst  another  either  cymbals  of  gold  or  urns  of  crystal,  exchange  flashes  of 
living  b'g^t  and  dawn. 
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**  And  let  no  one  suspeot  in  my  ohoioe  of  an  epithet  any  idea  of  diminutuni; 
a  garden-box  on  a  window-sill  may  be  thoroughly  wearisome,  and  an  imTYiimaA 
forest  may  be  amusing,  with  its  shades  wherein  the  nightingsle  sings,  its  gknt 
trees  with  the  blue  sky  showing  through  them,  its  mossy  shelten  where  the 
silver  brooklet  hums  its  tune  through  the  moistened  greenery.  Ay, — ^this  is  one 
of  its  qualities,  — ^the  poetry  of  Hugo  can  be  read,  can  be  devoured  as  one  deronn 
a  new  novel,  because  it  is  varied,  surprising,  full  of  the  unforeseen,  clear  of 
common-places,  like  nature  itself ;  and  of  such  a  limpid  clearness  as  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  every  creature  who  can  read,  even  when  it  soars  to  the  highest  summiii 
of  philosophy  and  idealism.  In  fact,  to  be  obscure,  confused,  unintelligible,  is 
not  a  rare  quality,  nor  one  difficult  to  acquire ;  and  the  first  fool  you  may  M 
in  with  can  easily  attain  to  it.  In  this  magnificent  poem  which  has  just 
appeared — as,  for  tiiat  matter,  in  all  his  other  poems — ^what  Victor  Hugo  does 
is  just  to  dispel  and  scatter  to  the  winds  of  heaven  those  lessons,  those  fogs, 
those  rubbii^-heaps,  those  clouds  of  dark  bewildered  words  with  which  the 
sham  wise  men  of  all  ages  have  overlaid  the  plain  evidence  of  truth." 

''  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh,  after  the  songs  of  Apollo ; "  and 
I,  who  cannot  pretend  even  to  the  gift  of  eloquence  proper  to  the 
son  of  Maia,  will  not  presume  to  add  a  word  of  less  valuable  homage 
to  the  choicer  tribute  of  Banville.  But  it  may  possibly  not  be  as 
superfluous  as  assuredly  it  should  be  to  remark  that  in  his  wittiest 
and  keenest  impeachment  of  Christianity  the  most  Christlike  of 
living  poets  neither  expresses  nor  implies  any  contumelious  animad- 
version on  the  divine  humanity  of  the  man  once  murdered  by  the 
malignity  and  ever  since  maligned  by  the  adoration  of  priests. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 


THE  BACKWOODS  OP  CEYLON. 

The  island  of  Ceylon  has  been  at  all  times  part  and  parcel  of  India, 
and  if  the  term  body  politic  can  be  fitly  employed  with  respect  to 
that  strange  medley  of  races,  castes,  and  creeds,  it  is  a  constituent 
part  of  that  body  politic.  By  an  accident  of  nature  it  is  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  streak  of  sea,  but  its  people  are 
more  closely  allied  to  the  thoroughly  Indian  races  than  are  some  of 
the  great  tribes  who  now  inhabit  the  Indian  peninsula.  The  Sinhalese, 
who  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  population,  are  the  descendants  of 
Aryan  emigrants  who  left  their  homes  in  the  Ghmges  valley  more 
than  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  Down  to  the  time  of 
Christ  their  intercourse  with  Bengal  seems  to  haye  been  intimate 
and  constant,  those  being  the  days  of  missionary  Buddhism:  but 
after  that  period  the  course  of  Bengal  and  Ceylon  history,  as 
expressed  in  language,  religion,  and  in  the  chronicles  themselYes, 
rapidly  parted,  and  now  little  remains  to  indicate  the  conmion  origin 
save  the  similarity  of  physical  conformation  and  temperament  of  the 
peoples  and  the  present  outgrowth  of  the  primitiye  language.  The 
Tamils,  who  nearly  compose  the  remaining  one-third,  are  the  cousins 
and  brothers  of  tiie  great  race  of  the  Presidency  of  Madras.  The 
streak  of  sea,  howeyer,  and  her  distant  position,  saved  Ceylon  firom 
many  waves  of  conquest  which  passed  over  India ;  and  its  people 
were  permitted  to  retain  the  simple  and  humanising  doctrines  of 
Buddhism,  while  their  kin  beyond  the  sea  fell  under  the  debasing 
influences  of  the  Brahminist  reaction.  And  in  more  recent  times 
her  insular  position  induced  her  English  conquerors  to  ^iwiinia}!  the 
too  vast  reqwnsibility  of  the  Oovemor-general  by  placing  Ceylon 
under  the  Colonial  instead  of  the  Indian  administration.  Though  a 
crown  colony,  and  under  the  Colonial  Office,  Ceylon  has  nothing  to 
do  with  other  crown  colonies,  such  as  Mauritius  or  Jamaica,  and  is 
to  all  intents  a  separate  government.  Ajid  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
Ceylon  is  at  all  times  a  subject  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  those 
interested  in  Indian  matters.  She  has  indeed  no  foreign  policy,  nor 
any  native  States  within  her  borders;  but  in  agriculture,  the 
management  of  natives,  administration  of  justice,  and  in  Mofussil 
life  generally,  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  practically  the 
same.  Indian  problems  have  to  be  solved  by  a  non-Indian  govern- 
ment. And  it  is  especially  interesting  to  note  how  this  part  of 
India  has  been  governed  by  a  modest  and  inexpensive  local  adminis- 
tration, without,  indeed,  the  prestige  and  lustre  of  the  Indian 
service,  and  with  perhaps  fewer  individuals  in  proportion  of  marked 
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ability,  but  untrammelled  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  by  the  red- 
tape  exigencies  which  beset  the  subordinates  of  that  great  bureau- 
cracy. It  may,  without  exaggeration,  be  said  that  in  Ceylon  the 
people  are  quieter  and  more  contented  than  in  any  part  of  India, 
taxation  is  considerably  lighter,  labour  is  more  amply  rewarded; 
while  alongside  of  "bankrupt  India ''we  find  the  Ceylon  reyenue 
providing  without  any  strain  for  large  railway,  irrigation,  and  other 
public  works. 

The  island  has  not,  however,  been  always  prosperous  in  English 
hands.  From  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  of  it  in  1815  down  to 
1850,  at  the  close  of  the  last  Kandyan  rebellion,  the  Government 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  paying  its  way.  About  that  time  an 
era  of  prosperity  began  with  the  revival  of  the  coffee  enterprise,  and 
the  abundant  revenue  was  employed  in  public  works  and  education 
under  the  direction  of  several  able  governors,  among  whom  may  be 
specially  named  Sir  Henry  Ward  and  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the 
present  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  The  two  great  works  with  which 
the  name  of  Sir  Henry  "Ward  wiU  always  be  connected  are  the 
Colombo  and  Kandy  Eailway  and  the  great  Irrigation  works  of  the 
Eastern  Province,  by  means  of  which  thousands  of  acres  of  jungle 
have  been  converted  into  waving  fields  of  paddy.  Both  these  enter- 
prises remained  to  be  completed  by  Sir  Hercules  Kobinson,  who  in 
his  turn  struck  out  a  new  line  of  fame  by  the  passing  of  what  is 
known  as  "  the  Village  Communities  Ordinance."  It  had  long  been 
known,  although  the  general  attention  was  emphasised  by  the 
appearance  of  Sir  Henry  Maine's  well-known  work,  that  in  the 
interior  of  Ceylon  the  affiiirs  of  village  life,  comprising  the  conduct 
of  agriculture,  petty  civil  justice,  and  to  some  extent  criminal  justice 
and  police,  were  directed  and  administered  by  a  council  of  elders  of 
the  village,  whose  authority  was  held  in  respect  due  to  its  vast 
antiquity,  although  for  ages  it  had  received  but  little  sanction  or 
support  from  the  supreme  governing  powers  of  the  land.  Sir  Hercul« 
Eobinson's  law  was  passed  with  a  view  to  saving  this  time-honoured 
institution  from  the  decadence  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the 
extension  of  the  police-courts,  and  to  relieving  the  poKce-courtsofs 
mass  of  frivolous  lawsuits  of  which  they  had  become  the  scene.  The 
Sinhalese  people,  though  not  wanting  in  wit  and  humour,  have  no 
national  drama  and  few  games  or  other  amusements,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  English  courts  have  become  to  them  sD 
that  the  theatre  is  to  the  French.  The  pieces'  performed  might  be 
tragic  or  comic,  highway  robberies  with  thrilling  details,  or  cattle 
stealing  with  a  pitched  battle  tsetween  a  rescuing  party  and  the 
thieves,  or  the  acquisition  of  a  coveted  piece  of  field  with  daborate 
testimony  to  lengthy  pedigrees,  deeds  of  gift  and  disinheritings.  In 
the  course  of  all  such  dramas  the  various  actors  in  the  wiiDe8»*box 
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would  perform  their  parts  as  a  rule  with  conspicuous  ability,  while 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  some  part  of  the  audience  of  the  false- 
hoods uttered,  making  them  watch  with  keen  interest  the  course  of 
the  magistrate's  thought,  imported  a  sort  of  Sophoclean  irony  into 
the   whole  proceeding.     The   greater   the   distance   at   which  the 
English  court  was  from  the  litigants,  and  the  greater  the  ignorance 
of  the  magistrate  of  the  country  language  and  life,  the  more  zest  had 
they  in  the  sport.     The  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  hoped  that 
by  intrusting  the  trial  of  petty  causes  to  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
natives  themselves,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to  competent  European 
officers,  not  only  would  pressure  be  taken  off  the  police-courts,  but 
the  natives  would  gain  a  valuable  schooling  in   self-government. 
And  this  hope  has  been  fairly  fidfiUed.     Native  gentlemen  have 
proved  themselves  competent  presidents  of  these  village  tribunals, 
and  have  in  some  cases  been  appointed  police  magistrates  of  the  same 
grade  with  junior  civilians.     An  account  of  the  establishment  of 
these  village  coimcils  and  tribunals  has  already  been  given  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review ;  ^  and  it  is  only  necessary,  in  alluding  to  them 
here,  to  remark  that  the  village  council  and  tribunal  created  by  Sir 
Henry  Robinson  is  not  exactly  a  revival  of  the  old  institution.     A 
native  gentleman  of  the  highest  position  is  appointed  president  of  a 
large  district,  and  holds  circuit  courts  in  the  smaller  divisions  of  that 
district,  where  he  is  assisted  by  assessors  drawn  from  a  list  similar  to 
that  of  our  special  jurymen.     There  is  a  right  of  appeal  from  the 
village  tribunal  to  the  Government  agent  or  collector  of  the  pro- 
vince,  and  from   him  to   the   Governor   in   Council.      The  small 
number  of  appeals  even  to  the  Government  agent  testifies  to  the 
quality  of  the  justice  administered.     The  system  was  not  introduced 
into  all  districts,  but  only  into  such  as  were  from  time  to  time  deemed 
fitted  for  the  experiment.     And  it  has  been  found  that  the  districts 
wherein  the  councils  have  answered  best,  have  been  those  in  whicli 
the  old  village  system  was  still  alive,  viz.,  in  the  districts  occupied 
by  the  Kandyan  Sinhalese. 

The  Village  Communities  Ordinance,  although  it  provides  for  rules 
to  bo  passed  in  accordance  with  native  customs  for  irrigation  and 
cultivation  of  fields,  was  in  the  main  a  judicial  reform.  It  was 
reserved  to  Sir  William  Gregory  to  extend  its  provisions  to  the 
execution  of  works  of  practical  and  lasting  benefit.  In  the  days  of 
native  government  all  public  works  had  been  performed  by  the 
people  themselves,  at  the  command  of  the  king  and  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  officers.  This  "  king's  business,  "  called  rdjakdriya,  differed 
from  other  service  regularly  performed  for  the  holding  of  land  in  so 
far  as  it  was  limited  by  no  fixed  rules  as  to  time,  place,  or  extent. 
Like  the  oppressions  of  the  Turks,  it  fell  upon  the  people  anomalously, 

(1)  Fortnightly  Reriew,  vol.  xviii.  p.  241,  '*  A  Home-Bule  Experiment  in  Ceylon.*'. 
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and  often  at  considerable  interralfly  and  caused  Utile  disaff ectioii  in 
the  nation  at  large.  But  when  the  same  system  came  to  be  applied 
by  the  English  to  the  making  of  soundly  engineered  roads  and  other 
such  works,  it  was  found  to  interfere  too  much  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  forced  labour  was  abolished  by  the  "  Magna  Charta  " 
of  1833.  The  finances  of  the  colony  were  not  then  in  a  yery  flourish- 
ing state,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  public  works  did  not  "  get  pe^ 
formed."  Laws  were  afterwards  passed  by  which  every  male  adult, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five,  was  rendered  liable  to  per- 
form six  days'  labour  a  year  on  the  public  roads,  or  to  pay  the  com- 
muted value  in  money.  The  imskilled  labour  of  the  villagers  could 
only  be  employed  in  the  easier  work  of  digging  and  gravelling,  and  the 
difficulties  involved  in  calling  together  and  superintending  hetero- 
geneous gangs  have  led  to  the  general  adoption  of  commutation,  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  regularly  pay  their  3s.  a  year  as  road  tax. 
The  aim  of  their  rulers  to  get  the  country  Sinhalese  to  do  manual 
labour  for  their  own  benefit  was  thus  found  to  be  impracticable  so 
far  as  the  public  roads  were  concerned.  There  remained  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  them  to  work  with  efiect  at  the  restoration  of  the 
magnificent  irrigation  tanks  which  had  been  the  glory  of  the  ancient 
kings,  and  which  still  in  their  dilapidated  condition  held  small  sup- 
plies of  water  for  the  cultivation  of  insignificant  fields.  An  experi- 
ment in  this  direction  has  been  made  during  the  last  six  years,  and 
I  now  desire  to  record  an  account  of  its  progress  and  results. 

The  region  in  which  the  most  of  these  tanks  are  situate  is  the 
interior  country  of  the  northern  half  of  the  island.  The  mountains 
of  the  southern  and  broader  half  are  the  sources  of  all  the  constant 
rivers  of  Ceylon.  The  valleys  in  the  hills  and  the  slopes  lying  be- 
tween them  and  the  sea  towards  the  west,  south,  and  east,  are  fairly 
supplied  with  perennial  streams.  But  towards  the  north  the  two 
great  rivers,  the  Maha  YeUiganga  ahd  the  Kalaoya,  emerging  from 
the  hill  country,  have  their  respective  courses  turned  to  the  sea  in  an 
easterly  and  westerly  direction,  leaving  the  vast  plains  of  the  north 
fed  only  by  an  intermittent  and  precarious  rain&Il.  Travellers  from 
Eandy  by  the  great  north  road  making  the  usual  halt  at  BambuUa, 
forty-five  miles  distant,  and  climbing  the  steep  rock  to  view  the 
cavernous  temples  with  their  numberless  images  and  curious  paint- 
ings for  which  the  place  is  famous,  are  invariably  attracted  by  the 
sight  of  the  ocean  plain  of  jungle  spread  out  before  their  eyes.  Only 
a  few  pale  green  patches  of  field  are  seen  close  beneath  the  rock  on 
which  they  stand.  All  fields  and  villages  beyond  are  as  much 
hidden  from  view  as  weeds  that  grow  beneath  the  standing  com.  A 
few  single  rocks — ^the  fortified  Sigiri  with  its  winding  galleries 
and  inaccessible  crown  out  towards  the  east,  the  haunted  steeps  of 
Ritigala,  and  the  sacred  heights  of  Mihintale,  to  the  north—- are  the 
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only  breaks  between  the  spectator  and  the  horizon  of  darkest  green. 
These  are  the  backwoods  of  Ceylon. 

Yet  this  great  jungle  was  once  covered  with  villages  and  fields^ 
and  aUve  with  an  agiicoltnral  population.  Those  days — ^the  great 
period  of  the  Sinhalese  monarchy — ^were  the  ten  oentories  between 
the  3rd  before  and  the  8th  after  Christ.  The  grand  descriptions 
given  by  poetry  and  tradition  of  the  size  and  popidation  of  Annrad- 
hapnra,  of  the  wealth  and  largesses  of  its  kings,  may  well  be  treated 
with  scepticism  by  reasonable  men.  Bat  no  one  can  dispute  the 
evidences  of  a  wealthy  and  populous  city  and  of  a  highly  cultivated 
country  afforded  by  the  monuments  of  that  city  which  remain,  by 
the  historical  muniments  of  title  engraven  on  rocks  and  pillars,  and 
chiefly  by  the  embankments  of  thousands  of  tanks  which  at  all 
available  points  in  the  xmdulations  of  the  plain  dam  up  the  precious 
rains.  This  interesting  district,  inhabited  by  Kandyan  Sinhalese, 
was  for  a  few  years  after  the  annexation  in  1815  administered  from 
£andy,  or  more  truly  was  left  unadministered.  In  1834  it  was 
annexed  to  the  northern,  a  thoroughly  Tamil  province,  the  capital  of 
which,  JajBha,  is  situate  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  island;  an 
assistant  officer  was  stationed  at  Anuradhapura,  and  for  the  following 
forty  years  the  prospects  of  the  district  were  so  &r  bettered  in  that 
it  had  a  representative  of  Government  in  its  midst,  through  whom  its 
cries  might  go  up  to  head-quarters.  But  the  Government  agent  at  Jaffim 
was  always  an  officer  interested  in  the  Tamils,  and  generally  ignorant 
of  the  Sinhalese  and  their  language.  The  district  was  on  all  sides  &r 
removed  from  the  sea.  No  money  was  spent  either  in  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  or  in  the  repair  of  tanks,  and  the  decadence  of  a  thou- 
nnd  years  was  permitted  to  run  towards  absolute  decay. 

It  may  be  well  to  describe  the  district  in  brief  detail,  as  its  con- 
dition and  characteristics  differ  considerably  from  those  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  island.  Although  it  may  be  considered  a  great 
plain,  it  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  gentle  undulation^  across  the  little 
valleys  of  which  are  thrown  the  embankments,  or  bunds,  forming  the 
tanks.  These  embankments  vary  greatly  in  size,  but  the  majority 
are  from  two  hundred  yards  to  haK  a  mile  in  length ;  whUe  the 
greatest,  such  as  Padawiya,  Kalawswa,  and  Minneriya,  are  many 
miles  in  length,  having,  while  perfect,  held  up  waters  covering  areas 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  square  miles.  The  total  number  of  tanks 
found  to  exist  in  the  district  is  about  three  thousand,  of  which 
number  about  one-half  have  inhabited  villages  dependent  upon  them. 
The  rest  are  said  to  be  "abandoned."  In  hardly  any  cases  is  there 
more  than  one  village  attached  to  a  tank,  though  in  former  days  the 
larger  reservoirs  supplied  water  for  a  series  of  hamlets.  The  village 
is  a  compact  entity,  the  name  gama  (village)  being  applied  to  the 
tank,  fields,  hamlet^  and  surrounding  jungle ;  the  hamlet  itself  is 
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termed  gam-mcedda  (the  centre  of  tlie  Tillage).  The  honsee  com- 
posing the  hamlet  are  close  together,  and  generally  placed  under 
the  embankment  or  **  bund ''  of  the  tank,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong 
stockade  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  wild  beasts  and  roaming  cattle. 
The  villages  hardly  average  fifty  inhabitants  apiece,  and  of  these  not 
more  than  fifteen  will  be  adult  males.  The  difficulties  and  wearisome 
labour  endured  by  these  children  of  the  forest  were  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  sombre  apathy  which  till  lately  characterized  them 
The  tanks  had  no  working  sluices,  and  accordingly  each  year  the  em- 
bankment had  to  be  cut  to  let  the  water  out  to  the  fields,  a  system 
which  itself  entailed  a  vast  waste  of  precious  water.  If  heayy 
rains  came  while  the  bund  was  cut,  the  waters  burst  through 
the  opening,  carrying  with  them  great  pieces  of  the  earth  wall 
When  the  time  came  for  filling  up  the  cutting,  the  villagers 
sometimes  essayed  to  do  the  work  themselves,  and  sometimes 
employed  professional  tankmenders  from  Jafina,  who  for  a  con- 
siderable sum  built  up  a  shoddy  structure  of  earth  and  stakes, 
which  could  be  easily  removed  for  the  next  year's  cultivation,  and 
too  easily,  alas !  by  the  rains  which  had  first  to  fall.  The  bund  of 
the  tank  was  covered  with  trees  and  undergrowth  ;  the  hamlet  was 
hidden  in  jungle ;  and  the  only  communication  with  the  outer  world 
was  by  paths  imknown  but  to  the  villagers  themselves,  along  whicli 
a  passage  was  not  easily  effected  without  the  aid  of  an  axe  or  a 
bill-hook. 

Although  the  hamlet  is  termed  the  "  village  centre,'*  the  tank  has 
an  equal  title  to  the  name,  for  it  is  the  real  bond  of  the  village  com- 
munity, a  fact  which  is  recognised  by  the  custom  of  calling  tlie 
village  by  the  name  of  its  tank.  And  so  men,  when  asked  where 
they  come  from,  say  they  are  men  of  the  "  tamarind-tree  tank,"  or 
of  the  ''  tank  of  mango-trees,"  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  it  is  owing 
to  the  common  interests  which  the  management  of  the  tank  involves 
that  so  much  of  the  ancient  village  community  system  survives  here. 
Each  little  republic  has  its  president,  the  gamarala  (chief  of  the 
village),  who,  though  in  the  village  council  only  primus  inter  pan", 
is  the  representative  of  the  village,  and  responsible  for  its  revenae 
and  police  to  the  higher  powers.  It  is  his  duty  to  consult  with  the 
shareholders  at  the  commencement  of  each  season,  for  the  purpose  of 
deciding  upon  the  extent  of  land  which  the  water  held  up  in  the 
tank  will  suffice  to  irrigate.  The  village  is  theoretically  divided  into 
a  certain  number  of  equal  shares,  called  pangu,  and  each  landowner 
has  one,  or  by  inheritance  or  purchase  more  than  onepanguiM.  The 
whole  extent  of  arable  mark  is  divided  into  two  portions  or  stretches, 
the  mulpota  (principal  field)  and  the  fuerenapota  (alternative  field), 
and  these  are  never  used  at  the  same  time.  The  holder  of  v^panguftn 
in  the  village  will  have  the  same  share  in  the  mulpota  and  in  the 
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hmrenapota.  Accordingly  the  amount  of  land  held  by  each  owner  is 
only  nominally  defined  as  to  locality  and  extent.  Thus  it  happens 
that  if  the  gamabe  or  village  council  decide  that  only  fiye  acres  of  a 
ten-acre  mulpota  can  be  irrigated,  a  five-acre  portion  of  the  whole 
will'  be  fenced  in,  and  each  shareholder  will  have  a  panguwa  assigned 
to  him  of  half  the  extent  which  he  would  have  had  if  the  whole 
could  have  been  cultivated.  The  stretch  of  field  so  fenced  in  is 
divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there  are  shareholders  and  three 
shares  more.  One  of  these  is  assigned  to  the  gamardla  for  the  time 
being,  as  a  compensation  for  the  duties  of  his  office.  The  necessity 
for  the  other  two  shares  arises  from  the  shape  of  the  field.  It  is  of  a 
somewhat  oval  character,  stretching  away  from  the  direction  of  the 
water  supply,  and  is  terraced  by  little  ridges  to  keep  the  water  lying 
during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  paddy  growth.  These  ridges  run 
generally  transversely  across  the  oval,  and  the  pangu  are  divided  by 
them.  It  follows,  therefore,  that,  those  who  have  shares  assigned  to 
them  elsewhere  than  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  the  field  will  have  only 
a  small  piece  of  the  side  fence  to  construct  and  mend,  and  to  defend 
against  the  irruption  of  wild  beasts  and  cattle,  while  the  two  end 
pieces,  requiring  to  be  fenced  all  round  three  sides,  are  more  liable 
to  these  attacks  and  to  the  ravages  of  birds.  Accordingly  the  last 
strip  at  each  end  is  assigned  as  an  extra  holding  to  the  owner  of  the 
next  adjoining  strip,  and  in  return  it  is  his  duty  to  protect  the  fence 
both  at  the  sides  of  his  own  proper  panguwa  and  around  the  extra 
strip  at  the  end.  At  two  or  more  places  inside  the  fence  are  erected 
small  covered  platforms  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  used  as  watch 
huts,  in  which  each  shareholder  takes  his  turn,  in  person  or  by 
deputy,  to  watch  the  crops  during  the  night,  and  to  give  the  alarm 
in  case  the  field  should  be  invaded  by  bufialoes,  jackals,  or  elephants. 

Between  the  village  community,  with  the  gamarala  at  its  head, 
and  the  Government  agent,  the  mouthpiece  of  Government,  are  a 
series  of  intermediate  native  officers.  The  duties  of  these  several 
officers  are  principally  connected  with  the  revenue,  but  they  are 
also  in  their  several  degrees  responsiblo  for  the  police.  In  the  whole 
province  there  is  not  a  single  police  constable ;  and  in  no  part  of  the 
island  is  there  so  little  crime.  The  people  would  cordially  resent 
the  presence  among  them  of  the  low-caste  aliens  who  compose  the 
majority  of  the  police  force,  whose  officious  interference  and  subtile 
tyranny  would  only  aggravate  the  petty  quarrels  of  village  life. 
Some  years  ago,  on  one  occasion  of  the  transport  of  coin  under  a 
police  escort  from  Colombo  to  Anuradhapura,  the  policemen  on  their 
way  robbed  a  wayside  village  of  some  poultry,  and  I  well  remember 
the  jeers  of  the  people  which  saluted  their  condemnation  to  a  term 
of  well-merited  imprisonment. 

The  religion  of  the  people  is,  I  need  hardly  say.  Buddhism,  and 
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Anuradhapura,  the  most  sacred  place  in  Ceylon,  is  their  Mecca. 
Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  Fah  Hian,  the  Chinese  pilgrim,  described 
with  admiration  this  great  and  busy  city,  with  its  splendid  temples, 
its  royal  and  religious  processions,  its  crowded  but  well-ordered 
streets.      After  his   day  followed   centuries  of  war  and   rapine, 
resulting  in  the  ninth  century  in  the  abandonment  of  the  city,  until, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  not  a  Sinhalese  inhabitant  left^ 
save  only  the  priests  who  kept  guard  over  the  sacred  places,  sap- 
ported  by  the  offerings  of  pilgrims  from  afar.    The  rural  natives  of 
the  district  accordingly  know  the  place  better  by  the  name  of  the 
MaJia  Wihdre  (Great  Temple),  than  by  the  name  of  the  ruined  city; 
for,  before  it  became  the  centre  of  their  English  Qovemment^  it  had 
long  been  only  their  chief  place  of  worship.    There  are  eight  sacred 
places  here  renowned  for  the  possession  of  relics  of  Buddha.    These 
are  principally  enshrined  within  the  great  dagobas,  which  in  the 
grandeur  of  their  scale  surpass  the  topes  of  India,  although  in 
beauty  of  sculptured  ornamentation  they  cannot  stand  companson 
with  the  remains  of  Sanchi  or  Amravati.    But  the  pre-eminently 
holy  place,  the  Maha  Wihare,  is  that  of  the  Sacred  Bo-tree,  the  now 
aged  growth  of  a  cutting  taken  150  years  before  Christ  from  the 
Bo-tree  at  Budagaya,  in  Bengal,  under  whose  shade  Gautama  is  said 
to  hsLYQ  attained  the  Buddhahood.     The  most  glorious  epithets  are 
applied  to  this  venerable  tree,  its  full  title  being  Jaya  Sri  maha  BotUn 
wahanse^  the  **  victorious,  royal,  great,  and  worshipful  Bo-tree."  Two 
miles  off,  at  the  village  of  Nuwara  wewa  (city  tank),  resides  the  here- 
ditary lay-guardian  of  this  palladium,  now  one  of  the  four  principal 
native  officers  of  the  province ;  a  gentleman  who  boasts  of  a  lineal 
descent  from  the  chief  into  whose  charge  the  sacred  cutting  was 
confided  on  its  first  arrival  from  the  banks  of  the  Ghinges. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  and  temples  and  the  great  tanks  have,  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  attracted  the  attention  of  educated  travellers  and 
residents,  and  in  the  year  1871  the  late  Governor,  Sir  W.  Gh«gory, 
soon  after  his  arrival  visited  the  district  with  a  thoroughly  anti- 
quarian interest.  But  the  spectacle  of  these  diminishing  comma* 
nities  of  men,  remote  from  the  centres  of  modem  Ceylon  life,  and 
waging  an  unequal  war  with  tropical  vegetation,  wild  animals,  and  a 
capricious  climate,  aroused  in  him  the  idea  of  effecting  some  practical 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  first  step  was  to  dissociate  the 
districts  of  Nuwarakalawiya  and  Tamankaduwa  from  their  con- 
nection with  the  Tamil  provinces  of  the  north  and  east,  and  to  form 
them  into  a  separate  provincial  government,  now  called  the  North 
Central  Province.  The  next  was  to  place  in  charge  of  the  new 
administration  a  civilian,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  people, 
and  energetic  enough  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the 
revival  of  prosperity  after  a  thousand  years  of  decadence.     Sodi  on 
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officer  was  found  in  Mr.  J.  F.  Dickson,  one  of  the  ablest  ciyilians 
Ceylon  has  obtained,  who  had  lately  acquired  a  wide  knowledge  of 
natiye  social  law  as  Chief  Commissioner  for  the  Registration  of 
Service  Tenures.  By  the  middle  of  1873  Mr.  Dickson  was  installed 
as  the  Government  Agent  of  the  new  province,  and  a  new  era  was 
inaugurated  for  the  backwoods  of  Ceylon. 

The  new  agent  at  once  perceived  that,  in  the  face  of  the  difficulties 
attending  the  introduction  of  paid  skilled  labour  into  the  forest 
depths,  as  yet  unpierced  by  adequate  roads,  it  would  be  impossible, 
by  the  mere  expenditure  of  large  sums  of  Government  money,  to 
effect  any  wide-spreading  reform.  He  saw  that,  so  long  as  the  people 
were  not  themselves  employed  in  any  schemes  devised  for  their 
benefit,  the  best  efforts  of  Government  would  be  thrown  away. 
Assisted  by  Government  in  all  that  required  expenditure  of  money 
and  engineering  apparatus,  the  main  part  of  the  work — the  clearing 
of  jungle  and  the  repairs  of  the  earth  embankments  of  the  tanks — 
might  be  done  by  the  people  themselves,  if  only  they  could  be 
organized.  The  Village  Communities  Ordinance  provided  the 
necessary  machinery  for  the  compulsory  performance  of  works  for 
the  common  benefit,  and  the  constitution  of  the  province  was  aptly 
fitted  for  the  working  of  that  machinery.  "  The  whole  province,'* 
wrote  Mr.  Dickson,  **  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  agricultural 
republics,  each  of  which  has  its  tank  with  the  field  below  it,  and  the 
duty  of  maintaining  the  tank  with  its  channels  in  repair  properly 
by  custom  devolves  on  the  community,  each  member  being  bound  to 
contribute  his  share  of  labour  in  proportion  to  his  share  in  the  field. 
But  under  our  rule  there  has  been  hitherto  no  simple  machinery  for 
compelling  the  idle  and  the  absentee  shareholders,  who  go  and  live 
in  other  villages  but  still  retain  their  claims  on  the  field,  to  perform 
their  share  of  the  work.  The  others  are  unwilling  to  work  for  the 
benefit  of  the  defaulters,  and  the  work  is  left  undone."  Mr.  Dickson 
proposed  to  Government  that  the  Village  Communities  Ordinance 
should  be  at  once  introduced  into  the  whole  province,  and  that  iden- 
tical rules  should  be  submitted  to  the  various  councils,  by  which 
their  people  should  pledge  themselves  to  organized  labour.  The 
chief  rules,  which  were  loyally  accepted  by  all  the  communities, 
were  as  follows : — 

"1.  For  the  repair  and  improvement  of  village  tanks. 

**  (a)  Every  panguwa  shall  give  annually  such  labour,  not  exceeding 
thirty  days*  labour  of  an  able-bodied  adult,  as  the  GK>vemment 
agent  may  declare  to  be  necessary  for  the  repair  or  improvement 
of  the  tank  on  which  it  is  dependent  for  its  water-supply. 

**{b)  When  Government  provides  a  sluice  or  other  works  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  tank,  the  labour  declared  to  be  necessary  as 
above  shall  not  exceed  sixty  days  for  one  year,  and  thirty  days  for 
each  succeeding  year. 

3f2 
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'*  (e)  Fniiher  labour  may  be  requixed  in  speoial  caaee  by  oidai  of  As 
committee  (tbe  representatives  of  the  people). 

"  2.  The  labour  shall  be  caUed  out  at  such  times  and  in  such  proportions  as 
the  Government  agent  or  any  person  deputed  by  him  in  that  behalf  may  detar- 
mine,  and  notice  published  by  beat  of  tom-tom  in  the  village  (Anglic^, '  town 
crier')  shall  be  held  to  be  notice  to  every  shareholder. 

"  3.  Any  panguwa  may  commute  its  labour  by  a  payment  in  advance  of 
35  cents  (about  7d.)  per  ^em,  and  if  any  person  yrho  does  not  commute  shall 
fail  to  give  the  labour  due  for  his  panguwa  at  the  appointed  time,  he  shall  bo 
liable  to  a  fine  of  half  a  rupee  a  day." 

Other  rulesy  whicli  it  is  unnecesaary  here  to  quotey  provide  for  the 
construction  and  repair  of  communal  roads,  and  for  keeping  them 
clear  of  vegetation ;  and  a  most  important  one  required  every  village 
to  clear  and  keep  clear  of  jungle  a  considerable  space  around  the 
hamlet.  The  light  thus  shed  upon  the  dim  recesses  of  the  forest 
villages  was  the  typical  dawn  of  the  new  regime. 

A  bargain  was  then  struck  between  the  Government  and  the 
village  communities  to  this  effect: — ^That  in  consideration  of  the 
people  clearing  the  bunds  of  the  tanks  and  raising  them  by  their 
united  labour  to  the  full  required  height  and  strength,  the  Govern- 
ment would  put  in  an  iron  sluice  fixed  in  solid  masonry,  in  the  whole 
costing  about  £100.  The  labour  of  the  villagers  would  take, 
it  was  estimated,  in  most  cases  seven  years  to  perform,  and  in  these 
cases  no  return  by  way  of  rate  or  increased  taxation  was  to  be  asked 
for  by  the  Government,  either  for  the  expense  of  the  sluioe,  or  for 
the  engineer's  supervision  of  the  earthwork. 

When  the  system  first  began  to  be  worked  it  was  considered 
useless  to  employ  the  people  on  the  earthworks  of  the  embankments, 
except  under  the  supervision  of  competent  engineers,  and  the 
Government  was  unable  to  supply  a  suflicient  number.  Over  the 
greater  part  of  the  province,  therefore,  the  first  year's  labour,  was 
expended  on  the  felling  of  trees,  on  clearing  away  jungle,  and  on 
making  roads.  The  contrast  presented  by  the  former  and  the 
present  aspect  of  the  backwoods  in  this  respect  is  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Dickson  in  one  of  his  valuable  reports  to  the  Ceylon  Govern- 
ment:— 

"Before  1874  this  province  was  one  dense  unroaded  forest,  with  viUagei 
scattered  here  and  there  buried  in  thick  jungle,  and  approached  only  by  nazrov 
footpaths.  At  a  distance  of  ten  yards  they  were  not  to  be  seen ;  the  jungle 
came  up  to  l^e  fence  of  the  small  enclosed  space  in  which  the  cottages  are 
built ;  the  embankments  or  bunds  of  the  tanks  were  covered  with  jungle,  and 
it  was  impossible  without  cutting  a  path  along  the  top  to  make  out  in  what 
state  of  repair  they  were.  There  is  now  a  north  and  south  road  through  the 
province,  and  an  east  and  west  road  is  half  finished.  From  these  main  ttwak 
roads  certain  minor  roads  made  by  tiie  Boad  Ck)mmittee  (a  semi-Qovemment 
department),  and  the  communal  roads  made  by  the  people  gratuitously,  branch 
off  in  every  direction.  Every  village  is  opened  up  to  light  and  air  by  haTing 
the  jungle  cut  back  so  as  to  give  a  large  space  of  deared  ground  round  it,  and 
the  bund  of  every  inhabited  village  has  been  thoroughly  cleaxed  of  jungle- 
The  whole  outward  appearance  of  the  province  has  been  changed.*' 
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Bat  at  a  large  number  of  tanks  in  divisions  of  the  district  in 
which  the  available  engineers  had  been  stationed,  the  more  important 
earthworks  of  the  villagers  were  commenced,  and  rapidly  carried  on, 
sometimes  concurrently  with  the  Oovemment  sluice  works,  but  in 
most  cases  in  anticipation  of  the  promised  boon.  A  special  engineer 
was  appointed  to  make  rough  surveys  of  the  tanks,  to  decide  to  what 
height  the  embankments  shotdd  be  raised,  and  t.o  direct  and  super- 
vise the  work  of  the  villagers.  This  supervision  was  necessary,  as 
Mr.  Dickson  pointed  out,  "not  only  to  see  that  the  work  is  properly 
done,  but  to  see  that  the  rules  requiring  each  man  to  give  his  share 
of  labour  are  really  enforced."  When  the  earthwork  was  com- 
menced, in  1874,  the  superintendents  found  it  advisable  to  fix  the 
amount  reasonably  answering  to  an  adulf  s  thirty  days'  labour  in 
cubic  feet  of  earth.  A  piece  of  ground  was  then  staked  out  near 
the  embankment  which  each  shareholder  was  to  excavate  to  the 
required  depth,  carrying  the  earth  in  baskets,  and  casting  it  as 
directed  on  the  bund  of  the  tank*  By  this  method  it  was  imnecessary 
to  have  all  the  shareholders  at  work  at  once.  The  year's  task  had 
to  be  done  by  a  given  date,  and  each  man  knew  his  allotted  share, 
and  could  choose  his  own  time.  I  have  many  a  time,  in  inspecting 
the  works,  come  upon  a  single  man,  perhaps  the  last  to  complete  his 
task,  assisted  by  wife  and  children  working  steadily  at  his  pit, 
taking  care  not  to  excavate  an  inch  too  much,  but  knowing  that  his 
neighbours  would  complain  if  he  failed  to  give  to  the  bund  the  whole 
of  his  allotted  soil.  The  jealousy  with  which  the  villagers  over- 
looked each  other's  work  insured  its  full  performance,  while  their 
honest  pride  in  the  bund  which  they  had  cleared  and  raised  some 
feet  along  its  whole  length,  in  seeing  that  by  their  own  united 
efforts  they  could  do  work  equal  to  that  of  the  giants  of  old  (the 
traditional  makers  of  the  tanks)  showed  that  their  spirit  was  not 
entirely  broken,  and  that  if  their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  some 
success  they  would  be  yet  more  confident  in  their  own  powers. 

At  the  commencement,  it  must  be  confessed,  some  villages  declined 
to  do  any  work  at  all.  They  did  not  understand  the  yoke  they  had 
put  on  their  necks.  It  was  necessary  that  an  example  should  be 
made  of  such  defaulters,  and  every  shareholder  was  fined  under  the 
provisions  of  the  village  rules.  Brought  to  their  senses  they  set  to 
work,  and  were  soon  as  proud  of  their  bunds  as  any  of  their  more 
loyal  neighbours.  Some  care  had  to  be  taken  at  first  to  discourage 
any  general  commutation  of  the  labour,  which  would  have  rendered 
the  whole  scheme  inoperative.  But  the  people  themselves  soon 
settled  the  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  cases  of  aged  or  absentee 
shareholders ;  the  work  was  done  by  deputy  or  some  other  private 
arrangement,  and  it  became  unnecessary  to  keep  any  cash  accounts. 
Onee  startedi  the  system  proved  itself  thoroughly  suited  to  th^ 
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customs  of  the  people,  and  the  rules  were  found  adequate  for  all 
emergencies.  The  engineers,  on  their  part,  displayed  the  most  com- 
mendable energy  in  combatting  the  recurring  difficulties  of  transport 
and  commissariat,  viz.  the  want  of  cart  roads,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
district,  aggravated  by  alternating  seasons  of  flood  and  drought. 
The  statistics  of  work  done  are  highly  satisfactory.  By  the  end  of 
1876,  48  sluices  were  fixed  in  well-built  masonry  walls ;  by  the  end 
of  1877,  the  number  completed  was  raised  to  75  ;  and  by  the  end  of 
1878  to  117.  On  the  other  hand,  the  villagers  were  found  at  the 
close  of  the  last-mentioned  year  to  have  expended  various  terms  of 
labour  upon  856  tanks,  the  total  earthwork  being  valued  at  nearlj 
890,000  rupees.  Tip  to  this  time  the  sum  expended  by  Government 
on  village  tank  sluices  had  reached  130,000  rupees ;  in  other  words, 
the  villagers  had  given  nearly  three  rupees'  worth  of  work  for  one. 
A  Government  composed  of  Carlyles  and  Ruskins  might  possibly  be 
satisfied  with  this  result;  but  less  sentimental  economists  would 
require  some  more  tangible  return  for  large  sums  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  than  the  mere  execution  by  the  people  of  other  work, 
even  to  the  value  of  three  times  the  Government  expenditure.  What 
the  Government  of  Ceylon  actually  looked  for  was  the  increase  of 
the  land  revenue,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  general  deTe- 
lopment  of  the  district.  The  province  is  about  one-sixth  in  extent 
of  the  whole  island,  and  its  broad  valleys  once  provided  with  a 
regular  water  supply  are  the  most  fertile  in  the  country :  yet  its 
population  is  at  present  only  16  to  the  square  mile,  while  the 
average  for  the  rest  of  Ceylon  is  considerably  over  100.  Its 
regeneration  is  therefore  of  general  importance  to  the  whole  country. 
But  it  is  apparent  that  with  this  sparse  population  having  to  battle 
with  some  difficulty  for  their  daily  bread,  and  having  assumed  this 
great  extra  labour  which  they  and  their  fathers  thought  too  hesTT 
to  undertake,  the  complete  restoration  to  prosperity  need  not  be 
looked  for  as  yet.  As  Mr.  Dickson  wrote  when  he  commenced  his 
task: — 

«  Those  who  have  to  devise  the  system  and  commence  the  work  must  not 
look  for  immediate  results ;  they  must  not  even  expect  to  see  the  results  in 
their  time.  They  must  be  content  with  the  assurance  that  if  the  foundations 
are  well  laid,  and  if  the  work  is  carried  on  steadily  and  persistently,  then  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years  the  face  of  this  province  will  be  changed ;  food  and 
water  will  be  abundant,  the  population  will  increase,  and  the  Government  vill 
receive  largely  increased  revenues  without  having  incurred  any  large  or  heavy 
expenditure." 

If  it  had  been  found  that  this  great  result  was  likely  to  be  achieved 
by  a  Government  expenditure  of  only  £100  on  each  tank,  it  is 
improbable  that  any  objection  would  have  been  raised  by  those 
interested  in  the  finances  of  the  island.  But  it  had  been  foresee  by 
Sir  W.  Gregory  and  Mr»  Dickson,  and  it  became  apparent  after  the 
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embankments  of  a  few  tanks  had  been  strengthened  and  considerably 
Taiaed,  that,  although  sufficient  in  a  season  of  due  rainfall  to  retain  an 
ample  supply  of  water  for  that  season,  they  were  not  large  enough 
to  hold  a  supply  sufficient  to  secure  the  villages  during  a  season  of 
deficient  rainfall  which  might  follow.  The  system  of  irrigation  of 
the  ancient  kings  had  been  a  most  elaborate  one,  and  only  by  patient 
surveys  will  it  be  possible  to  discover  its  former  operation.  All  over  the 
country  are  observed  traces  of  great  and  small  canals,  anicuts  damming 
the  river  beds  and  large  tanks  without  any  apparent  fields  beneath 
them.  All  these  evidences  point  to  the  existence  of  a  network  of  irri- 
gation works,  by  which  the  smaller  tanks  were  fed  in  case  of  need  from 
the  rivers  and  from  larger  store  reservoirs.  Of  these  larger  works 
the  one  which  preserves  the  best  traces  of  its  former  efficiency  is  the 
great  tank  of  Ealawaewa,  in  the  south  of  the  district.  The  embank- 
ment of  this  huge  reservoir  is  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and 
&ced  along  its  inner  side  with  massive  stone.  It  was  constructed  to 
catch  the  waters  of  three  rivers,  which  now  meet  in  its  former  bed 
and  rush  through  a  breach  one  thousand  feet  wide  about  the  middle 
of  the  vast  wall.  Captain  Woodward,  R.E.,  who  recently  surveyed 
the  tank  at  the  request  of  Sir  William  Gregory,  found  evidence  that 
it  had  been  breached  at  least  three  or  four  times. 

"  This  is  at  once  a  proof  of  its  enormous  catclunent  area  and  the  value  in 
which  the  tank  was  held,  as  each  repair  must  have  been  a  task  of  great  magni- 
tude, only  to  be  undertaken  in  the  case  of  a  work  of  extraordinary  utility — and 
the  tank  was  of  this  extraordinary  utility.  From  one  of  its  sluices  issues  a 
magnificent  canal  called  the  Todaya  Ela  (giants*  canal),  about  forty  feet  wide, 
which  after  a  course  of  fifty-three  miles  carried  the  copious  drainage  of  the 
Bouthem  hills  to  Anuradhapura." 

He  found  that  along  its  course  this  canal  must  have  supplied  no 
less  than  sixty-six  village  tanks  with  water.  So  strong  had  the 
embankment  seemed  that  the  natives  attributed  its  destruction  to 
magic.  The  story  was  told  two  centuries  ago  by  Robert  Knox,  in 
his  charming  Historical  Relation  of  Ceylon,  after  a  captivity  of  twenty 
years.     Speaking  of  the  province  I  am  describing  he  says — 

"  This  countrey  formerly  brought  forth  great  plenty  of  com,  occasioned  by 
reason  of  its  large  waterings.  A  neighbour  kingdom  (Kurun§gala)  in  those 
times  was  brought  to  a  great  dearth ;  at  which  the  king  sends  to  the  people  of 
Newrecalava  that  they  would  bring  a  supply  of  com  to  his  countrey,  which  they 

did  in  great  store  upon  beasts  in  sacks,  and  arrived  at  the  king's  city 

Afterwards  the  king,  to  requite  them,  asked  what  they  most  needed  in  their 
countrey.  They  answered.  They  had  plenty  of  all  things,  only  they  wanted 
Turmeric  and  Pepper.  The  king,  to  gratifie  them,  sent  them  such  a  quantity  of 
each  as  his  country  could  afford.  As  soon  as  this  was  brought  to  the  people  of 
NtuTtealava  they  went  to  measure  it  out  to  every  man  his  Portion ;  but  finding 
it  of  80  small  a  quantity,  they  resolved  to  grind  it,  as  they  do  when  they  uae  it 
with  their  victuals,  and  put  it  into  the  river  to  give  a  seasoning  to  the  water ; 

fluid  every  man  was  to  take  up  his  Dish  of  water  thus  seasoned The 

king  heaxingof  this  action  of  theirs  was  offended  in  that  they  80  oontesmed  bis 
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gift :  but  concealed  his  displeafiure.  Sometime  after  he  took  a  journey  to  tliem, 
and  being  there  desired  to  know  how  their  conntrey  had  become  so  froitfaL 
They  told  him  it  was  the  water  of  the  river  pent  up  for  their  use  in  a  very  yasi 
pond  (Kalawsewa),  out  of  which  they  made  trenches  to  conyey  the  water  down 
into  their  com  grounds.  This  Fond  they  had  made  with  great  art  and  labour 
with  great  stones  and  earth  thrown  up  of  a  yast  length  and  thickness,  in  the 
fashion  of  an  half  moon.  The  king  afterwards  took  his  leaye  of  them  and  went 
home,  and  by  the  help  of  his  Inagicians  broke  down  this  yast  dam  that  kept  in 
the  water,  and  so  destroyed  the  Pond.  And  by  this  means  this  fruitful  countrey 
wanting  her  water  is  become  as  ordinary  land  as  the  rest,  haying  only  what 
&lls  out  of  the  sky."  ^ 

This  tradition  is  especially  interesting  as  showing  that  the  date  at 
the  breach  of  the  embankment  was  long  anterior  to  the  seyenteenth 
century ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the  natiyes  were  well  aware  that 
their  yillage  tanks  were  inadequate  to  maintain  a  perpetual  supply 
of  water.  After  the  destruction  of  the  yast  pond,  they  had  "  onlr 
what  falls  out  of  the  sky."  The  restoration  of  this  inyaluable  work 
is  estimated  by  Captain  Woodward  to  cost  upwards  of  £50,000,  not 
including  the  cost  of  the  repair  of  the  canal.  Although  this  ex- 
penditure would  not  lead  to  any  adequate  return  for  many  years, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  had  Sir  W.  Gregory  remained  longer  in  the 
island  he  would  haye  taken  it  in  hand.  During  the  last  year  of  his 
tenure  of  office  he  did,  in  fact,  commence  the  work  by  the  clearing 
and  restoration  of  thirteen  miles  of  the  ''  Giants'  Canal."  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  his  successors  will  not  be  induced  to  neglect  the 
execution  of  so  useful  a  work  only  because  the  return  will  necessarily 
be  a  tardy  one.  The  general  improyement  of  the  smaller  yillage 
tanks  may  well  be  continued,  but  it  is  useless  to  look  for  absolute 
security  against  droughts,  to  which  the  backwoods  are  subject,  until 
some  of  these  larger  works  are  completed  and  the  secrets  of  the 
ancient  system  searched  out  and  known.^ 

Although,  therefore,  the  full  measure  of  prosperity  cannot  be 
expected  for  many  years  to  be  reached,  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to 
point  to  some  tangible  results  of  the  interesting  reformation  of  the 
communes,  attained  after  labours  of  only  fiye  years.  The  tanks 
which  the  yillagers  haye  repaired  haye  caught  a  sufficiency  of  the 
rain  which  has  fallen,  and  they  haye  been  found  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  flood  of  1877,  one  of  the  heayiest  within  memory. 
Larger  fields  haye  been  sown,  and  the  paddy  reyenue  (one-tenth  of 
the  produce)  has  swelled  proportionately.  In  1878  it  had  ris^  to 
four  times  its  amount  in  1874  (a  bad  year),  and  greatly  exceeded 
its  highest  amount  in  any  former  year.     For  the  first  time  since  the 

(1)  Knox'a  Oeylon,  1681,  pp.  Ill,  112. 

(2)  Hecent  advices  from  Ceylon  lead  to  the  conduflion  that  the  present  GoTemoriBetiii 
to  conteot  himself  with  the  bare  performance  of  the  Government  piomiie  aa  regardf  th* 
village  tank  aluices,  and  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  larger  works  which  are  beyond  tbs 
power  of  the  villagers  to  perform.  If  this  be  so^  he  may  not  be  guilty  of  any  giava 
breach  of  &ith,  but  he  will  make  a  grave  eiror  in  jiolicy. 
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En^isli  conquest  crown  land  (forest)  has  been  put  up  for  sale  and 
has  found  pnrcliafiers.  Daring  the  last  five  years  cultiYated  land  on 
changing  hands  has  been  found  to  have  doubled  in  value.  The 
timber  revenue  in  1878  was  four  times  its  amount  in  1874 ;  while 
the  total  revenue  of  the  province  in  1878  was  three  times  its  amount 
bl874. 

The  time  has  hardly  arrived  for  results,  but  they  have  shown  them- 
selves before  they  were  expected.  Chief  among  them  is  the  pheno- 
menon of  a  people,  carrying  on  for  centuries  an  apathetic  straggle 
for  existence,  and  entirely  neglected  by  their  ralers,  at  last  waking 
ap  to  the  consciousness  that  they  are  cared  for,  and  rousing  them- 
selves to  a  vigorous  life.  An  effectaal  blow  has  at  last  been  strack 
at  what  has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  vested  birthright  of  every 
Indian  subject  of  the  Queen — ^the  right  to  be  idle.  The  contrast, 
freqaently  drawn  between  Ceylon  and  Java,  where  the  Butoh  do  not 
recognise  this  right,  and,  indeed,  override  it  somewhat  roughly,  may 
in  time  be  rendered  more  &vourable  to  Ceylon  by  a  careful  extension 
of  the  new  policy.  Its  foundations  have  been  laid  upon  a  basis  of 
ancient  customary  law,  which  is  its  strongest  sanction  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people ;  and  the  &ir  promise  which  the  scheme  gives  of  ultimate 
success  is  mainly  due  to  an  administrative  officer  who  has  done  a 
difficult  work  with  rare  tact  and  ability,  and  to  a  Governor  who  has 
accorded  to  it  on  all  occasions  his  ready  support  and  assistance.  It 
cannot,  in  truth,  be  asserted  that  the  people  have  as  yet  shown  any 
radical  change  of  habit  or  character.  They  are  proud  of  the  work 
they  have  accomplished  and  willing  to  continue  it,  but  if  the  present 
strain  be  removed,  they  will  quietiy  relapse  into  their  old  listiess 
ways.  The  individual  leopard  has  a  proverbial  difficulty  in 
changing  his  spots,  yet  it  is  possible  that  they  may  disappear  from  the 
leopard-race  by  a  slow  evolution.  So  it  may  be  that  the  rural 
Sinhalese  wiU  in  generations  progress  from  an  inherited  torpor  to 
inherited  activity.  Such  a  change  cannot  be  effiscted  in  a  day,  but 
like  other  evolutions  will  result  from  a  steady  continuance  in  activity 
of  the  new  forces  brought  to  bear  upon  their  life.  And  these  forces 
are,  in  a  word,  the  prompting,  guiding,  and  assisting  energies  of  the 
paternal  despots  to  whom  in  turn  their  interests  are  confided. 

In  this  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  what  is  going  on  in  these 
interesting  and  but  littie-known  backwoods  of  Ceylon  it  has,  I  trust, 
heen  shown  that  much  may  be  done  towards  the  revival  of  a  long- 
past  prosperity,  by  no  large  expenditure  of  money,  but  by  engaging 
the  natives  on  the  side  of  work  and  activity,  and  by  using  and 
enforcing  for  that  purpose  the  rules  which  their  own  immemorial 
customs  have  prescribed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  some 
such  system  had  been  brought  into  operation  in  parts  of  India  where 
village  communities  are  still  extant,  many  lakha  of  rupees  might  have 
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been  directed  to  other  purposes  than  to  dwindle  away  in  the  quick- 
Bands  of  the  Public  Works  Department     There  is  little  doubt  that 
it  is  due  to  our  vast  annual  expenditure  on  paper,  viz.,  surveys, 
plans,  correspondence,  reports,  minutes,  accounts,  auditings,  and  to 
our  failing  to  organize  into  working  parties  the  natives  themselyes, 
that  we  so  often  find  ourselves  unable  in  India  to  restore  the  small 
and  great  irrigation  works  of  the  old  regime,  except  at  a  cost  for 
which  no  adequate  return  can  be  foreseen.     If  it  be  said  that  ik 
care  now  taken  over  preliminaries  insures  the  success  of  the  woik, 
it  may  be  replied  that  the  ancient  kings  could  hardly  have  exceeded 
the  number  of  failures  laid  to  the  charge  of  some  of  our  FaUic 
Works  Departments  in  the  East.     It  [is  indeed  asserted,  with  what 
truth  still  remains  to  be  proved,  that  many  of  these  ancient  irrigation 
works  never  coidd  be  used,  and  that  the  expense  of  their  construction 
was  wasted.     But  if  communities  of  men  have  three  or  four  montb 
of  leisure  time  in  the  year,  and  that  period  is  employed  for  a  year  or 
two  at  the  king's  command  in  throwing  up  a  great  embankment, 
which  may  not  prove  a  success  for  want  of  water,  it  cannot  be  con- 
tended that  this  is  a  wasteful  expense  in  the  same  sense  as  the  sink- 
ing of  some  thousands  of  pounds  of  public  money  in  the  building  of 
a  barrack  that  can  never  be  lived  in,  or  a  bridge  with  its  piers  in 
the  shifting  sand.     Unless  the  whole  available  labour  of  a  countrj 
is  habitually  employed  in  productive  work,  the  employment  of  part 
of  its  non-productive  energies  in  an  unsuccessful  enterprise  cannot 
be  said  to  impoverish  the  country  at  large.     In  this  there  is  no 
advocacy  of  hasty  and  ill-considered  schemes,  but  merely  a  depreoi- 
tion  of  the  costly  delays  of  red-tapeism  in  countries  where  thousands 
of  human  hands  hang  idle,  while  Government  officials  report,  refer, 
and  wrangle.     Had  Sir  William  Gregory  held   the  public  purse 
closed  unta  surveyors  made  elaborate  plans,  and  engineers  nuide 
elaborate  reports,  and  until  it  was  made  evident  to  the  meanest  com- 
prehension that  the  works  would  return  their  five  or  ten  per  cent» 
the  poor  village  communities  of  the  backwoods  would  still  be  sunk 
in  apathy  and  decay. 

Albxbt  Oait. 


AUSTRO-HUNGABT. 

Thebs  appears  to  be  in  England  a  prevalent  opinion  that  Austria^ 
through  the  operation  of  adversity  and  political  depletion,  has  become, 
from  the  fortress  of  feudalism  and  absolutism  that  it  has  been  so  many 
centuries,  a  liberal  and  progressive  power  cognisant  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual  and  the  duties  of  constitutional  government,  and  the 
natural  ally  of  England  and  other  liberal  powers  in  the  re-ordering 
of  Europe.  How  any  one  having  read  the  history  of  the  Empire 
(including  the  lately  published  dispatches  of  Mettemich)  and  look- 
ing into  the  details  of  actual  administration  in  the  provinces  more  or 
less  remote  from  Yienna,  can  have  formed  or  can  maintain  any  such 
opinion  is  more  than  I  can  understand,  or  how  in  the  latest  phases 
of  European  complication  anybody  could  have  imagined  that  the 
interests  of  Austria  lay  with  those  of  England  to  an  extent  that 
should  furnish  a  trustworthy  basis  of  alliance  between  the  two 
countries. 

Austria  has  many  things  in  common  with  the  late  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  amongst  these  traits  there  is  a  looseness  of  administrative 
prescription  which  makes  the  government  of  a  province  depend 
mainly  on  the  personal  character  of  the  provincial  head.  Thus  the 
administration  of  the  EJngdom  of  Dalmatia  by  Kodich,  himself  a 
Slav  and  a  prudent  and  humane  ruler,  has  been  a  model  of  liberal  and 
fostering  direction ;  while  that  of  Trieste,  more  directly  dependent  on 
Vienna,  has  been  marked  by  administrative  rigours,  seizures  of  jour- 
nals, suspension  of  municipal  functionaries,  &c.,  quite  in  the  vein  of 
the  French  Empire ;  while  in  Hungary  political  prosecutions  have 
violated  all  constitutional  privileges.  In  the  recent  occupation  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  that  of  Bosnia,  under  the  direct  influence 
of  Hungarian  policy,  has  been  marked  by  the  most  brutal  repressive 
measures  and  retaliatory  hostilities,  fresh  in  the  minds  of  every  one ; 
while  that  of  Herzegovina,  under  the  control  of  Ivanovich,  himself  a 
Serb  and  a  man  of  the  greatest  liberality  and  tact,  has  been  effected 
ahnost  without  a  demonstration  of  hostility.  Every  form  of  govern- 
ment is  possible  in  such  an  empise,  and,  unfortunately,  Austria  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  that  in  old  governments  the  conservation  of  ill 
is  stronger  than  the  development  of  good. 

Of  the  Austrian  central  government,  the  personality  of  the  just 
and  liberally-disposed  Emperor  apart,  what  may  be  safely  said  of  it 
it  that  though  often  yielding  to  the  necessities  of  modem  liberalism 
for  the  moment,  it  was  never,  at  any  time  or  in  any  place,  frankly 
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and  voluntarily  liberal  and  progressiye ;  and  that  the  Bureauoncy 
which  constitutes  its  strength,  that  feature  of  old  empires  whidi 
explains  the  tenacity  with  which  they  hold  on  when  every  superficial 
indication  points  to  a  dissolution,  is,  whether  on  its  military  or  civil 
side,  in  its  traditions  and  its  functions,  as  despotic  as  it  ever  has 
been,  its  despotism  being  effective  just  in  proportion  to  the  suppres- 
sive force  it  can  exercise ;  and  the  very  polyglot  character,  the  want 
of  coherence  and  homogeneity  which  at  first  blush  would  seem  to 
militate  against  its  collective  strength,  makes  the  empire  stronger 
than  any  revolt,  the  oppression  or  insurrection  of  one  section  finding 
no  sympathy  in  any  other.  Italian  regiments  kept  Hungary  qniet 
while  the  Groats  sacked  Brescia,  and  German  and  Hungarian  rai- 
ments wasted  their  blood  in  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  guaranteed 
privileges  of  the  Bocche  di  Gattaro ;  and  so  in  all  local  movements; 
two  compact  bodies,  either  or  both  combined  being  a  minority  of  the 
Empire,  maintaining,  with  slight  break,  the  supremacy,  viz. :« — ^The 
German  holding  the  industrial  and  bureaucratic,  and  the  Hungarian 
the  military  dictature ;  against  which,  since  the  personal  union  of  the 
Austrian  and  Hungarian  monarchies  (of  which  Beust's  dualism  it 
after  all  only  a  re-afiirmation,  made  necessary  by  the  attempt  of  the 
Bureau  at  Vienna  at  imification  in  1848),  no  attempt  of  any  prorince 
to  better  its  hard  bed  (and  their  beds  are  mostly  hard)  has  availed 
anything  without  external  liberation. 

The  fancied  basis  of  alliance  or  similitude  between  England  and 
Austria  is  based  only  on  the  fact  that  in  both  cases  there  is  an  union 
of  various  races ; — the  difference,  which  is  fundamental  and  anti- 
podal, is  that  in  England  the  government  leads  the  way  in  progress 
and  is  au  fond  liberal  and  progressive  in  comparison  with  other 
European  governments,  while  that  of  Austria  is  reactionary  and 
despotic  by  instinct  and  inclination,  and  progressive  only  by  compul- 
sion. Both  coimtries  are  parliamentary  and  composite,  but  there 
the  analogy  ends.  In  England  the  means  of  government  are 
judicial  and  legal,  and  the  ends  of  it  are  popular ;  in  Austria  the 
means  are  arbitrary  and  military,  and  the  ends,  imperial  In  the 
former  the  justice  and  security  of  the  administration  are  in  any  sec- 
tion in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  government  in  that  section ; 
in  Austria  inversely  as  the  strength  of  government.  In  England  the 
government  has  learned  that  it  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  goTemed; 
in  Austria  the  subjects  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  empire,  and  have 
such  rights  as  they  have  attained  to  by  asserting,  and  maintaining 
them  when  earned.  England  is  a  nation  with  national  ainos  and 
character,  and  a  national  destiny  (which  the  single  exception  of 
Ireland  does  not  at  bottom  interfere  with) ;  Austria  is  merely 
a  diplomatic  formula,  the  x  of  the  Eastern  problem,  whose  value 
changes  with  every  change  in  the  terms  of  the  equation.    Men  may 
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be  loyal  to  England,  may  live  and  die  for  her  sake ;  hardly  for  that  of 
Austria,  though  they  might  from  personal  loyalty  to  her  Emperor. 

Thus  the  interests  of  Austria  never  have  been,  and  are  less  likely  in 
future  to  become,  the  same  as  those  of  England.  With  the  two  great 
really  national  forces  on  each  side  of  her,  Germany  and  Russia,  her 
affinities  and  interests,  commercial  and  poKtical,  are,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  bound  more  with  them  than  with  the  West,  and  the 
industrial  future  of  Austria  Kes  in  her  taking,  in  reference  to  them, 
the  position  England  has  long  held  to  Western  Europe  and  America. 
The  future  of  Austria,  if  she  has  a  future^  is  as  a  great  Slav  state 
whose  tranquillity  and  progress  will  probably  depend  more  on  Moscow 
than  London.  The  policy  England  has  seen  fit  to  follow  towards  the 
Bubject-races  of  Turkey  has  produced  results  which  some  generations 
alone  can  e&ce.  It  is  a  part  of  the  nature  of  every  South  Slav  to 
believe  that  England  was  in  the  day  of  their  worst  troubles  their 
worst  enemy  and  Russia  their  sole  friend.  This  fact  will  pass  into 
the  organization  of  whatever  state  may  be  organized  in  the  Balkan, 
be  it  Austria  or  pro- Austria.  This  at  least  seems  to  me  the  logical 
deduction  of  the  future  from  the  past.  That  the  future  of  that  state 
is  Slavonic  can  hardly  be  doubted  from  the  affinities  of  the  motley 
empire,  even  as  to-day  constituted. 

It  is  curious  to  look  over  this  mosaic  table  in  which  are  embedded 
lost  kingdoms  and  fossil  nationaKties,  and  which,  even  since  the  loss 
of  Northern  Italy,  comprises  most  of  that  field  where  from  time  im- 
memorial the  great  immigrations  spread  their  force,  or  the  great 
invasions  broke  theirs.  Gkul  and  Teuton ;  Czech,  Pole,  and  Serb ; 
Slovack  and  Slavon ;  Hun  and  Gk)th,  succeeding  Gbeek,  Roman,  and 
Ulyrian,  have  added  to  its  dust,  and  most  of  them  left  their  frag- 
ments stranded  after  the  general  wreck  in  some  nook  of  the  moun- 
tain or  recessed  plain.  When  that  thrifty  Swiss  house  of  the  Haps- 
borgs  came  into  this  field  of  confusion,  it  found  it  well  prepared  for 
such  protection  as  was  in  those  days  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  political 
security.    The  present  empire  is  composed  of : — 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria, 

The  Duchy  of  Salzburg, 

The  Duchy  of  Styria, 

The  Principality  of  Tyrol, 

Trent  and  the  Trentine, 

The  Kingdom  of  Bohemia, 

The  Mai^ravate  of  Moravia, 

The  Duchy  of  Silesia, 

The  Kingdom  of  Gallicia  and  Lodomiria, 

The  Kingdom  of  lUyria,  composed  of — 

The  Duchy  of  Carinthia, 

The  Counties  of  Oamiola,  Gbrizia,  and  Gradisca, 

The  city  and  territory  of  Trieste  (free  town), 

The  Margravate  of  Istria, 
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The  Eingdom  of  Dalmaiia, 

The  Bepnblic  of  Bagtisa, 

The  Bocche  di  Cattaro  and  the  Primorie, 

The  Kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slayonia, 

The  Military  Confines, 

The  YoiyodLoa  and  Banat, 

The  Kingdom  of  Hungary  proper, 

The  Principality  of  Transylvania, 

The  SandQaks  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  and  Novi-Bazaar  (Bascia). 

All  of  these  have  at  some  time,  and  in  some  manner,  enjoyed  cor- 
porate existence,  and  are  now  part  and  parcel  of  the  realm  of  the 
Hapsburgs,  of  whom  but  one  characteristic  seems  neyer  to  have  been 
modified,  yiz.  the  thirst  for  acquisition  of  the  territory  of  their 
neighbours ;  and  who  by  conquest,  hj  intermarriage,  yoluntary  self- 
donation,  by  intrigue,  or  fraud  of  one  or  another  kind,  have  absorbed  a 
matter  of  twenty  odd  separate  organisms,  some  for  their  ill,  bat  most 
for  their  good,  I  am  inclined  to  beheve,  haying  been  here  kept  in  a 
sort  of  civilising  school  where  forms  of  government  were  kept  tip 
with  good  poKce,  and  where  the  scholars  were  kept  from  the  usual 
occupation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tearing  each  other's  eyes  out  It  is 
the  rdk  which  England  is  filling  in  India,  and  Russia  assuming  in 
Central  Asia;  one  which  is  an  unquestionable  benefit  in  certain 
stages  of  civilisation,  but  is,  after  all,  not  a  finality,  and  must  give 
way  to  one  in  the  shape  of  a  federation  or  of  a  complete  assimilation. 
And  here  is  the  problem  which  Austria  has  to  solve,  and  to  the 
solution  of  which  in  a  feeble,  reluctant,  bureaucratic  fashion  she  is 
perforce  addressing  herself. 

Complete  assimilation  the  House  of  Hapsburg  tried  in  a  weak, 
rather  than  mild,  intermittent  way  for  some  centuries,  with  German- 
ization  in  view,  and  still  maintains  in  Cisleithania  the  ine£Pectaal 
propaganda  by  making  German  the  official  language,  while  inTrans- 
leithania  the  Magyar  head  of  the  Imperial  Amphisbeena  directs  an 
education  in  the  Hungarian  forms.  The  Magyar  seems  to  be  thetme 
head,  as  it  is  logical,  and  having  decided  that  the  various  Slav  races 
in  its  sub-kingdom  shall  in  the  long  run  become  Magyarized,  as  most 
of  the  early  Slavonic  immigrations  have  reaUy  become,  its  measoies 
are  thorough.  They  mean  that  no  man  in  the  Hungarian  army  shall 
be  a  non-commissioned  officer,  even  in  a  regiment  which  is  composed 
of  Slavs  entirely,  nor  shall  any  be  qualified  to  teach  in  the  schools* 
who  is  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Magyar,  which  as  an 
inferior  and  imillustrated  language  could  never  hold  its  own  against 
those  surrounding  it,  save  by  some  such  device. 

In  Dalmatia,  which  is  excluded  from  Magyar  influence,  a  few 
years  since  the  administrative  operations  were  carried  on  in  Gferman 
so  rigorously,  that  if  a  Serb  of  the  rural  districts  wanted  to  ask  for  a 
letter  at  the  post  office  he  must  ask  in  German,  t>r  he  got  no  answer. 
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Now  the  German  is  put  out  of  use^  and  all  official  communicationB 
are  made  in  Italian  and  Serb— called  Ulyrian  to  avoid  race  jealousies. 
My  impression  is  that  this  is  the  established  policy  in  the  kingdom 
of  niyria  as  well  as  in  that  of  Dalmatia,  with  less  liking  of  the 
Italian,  and  more  use  of  the  German,  as  for  instance  on  the  railways. 
But  in  the  Trentine  last  summer,  I  was  refused  any  attention  at  a 
ticket  office  on  the  Botzen  railway  until  I  asked  for  my  ticket  in 
German. 

All  official  efforts  at  Germanization  in  the  Cisleithan  provinces  are, 
however,  of  slight  interest  compared  with  that  which  is  being  made 
beyond  the  Leitha,  not  only  because  the  critical  position  of  Hun- 
garian autonomy  make  it  more  important  to  succeed  if  it  were  poa- 
nbk — the  Diet  has  appKed  its  greatest  energy  to  the  task,  and 
exhausted  the  appliances,  legal  and  extra  legal,  and  has  failed  com- 
pletely— but  because  the  want  of  success  shows  that  in  that  part  of 
the  empire  where  no  such  urgency  exists,  and  no  such  appliances  are 
at  hand,  the  case  is  still  more  hopeless.  The  affairs  of  Hungary 
made  it  expedient  that  Slavonic  aspirations  should  be  definitely  sup- 
pressed before  the  South  Slavs  had  found  their  strength  in  an  union 
whose  logical  consequence  would  be  the  separation  of  the  Slavs  of 
Hungary  from  the  Hungarian  crown. 

The  question  was  tried  in  the  last  Court  of  Appeal  of  Nations  in 
1848,  when  Hungary,  in  response  to  the  attempt  of  Vienna  to  Ger- 
manize the  empire,  rose  in  arms  to  defend  its  autonomy.  The 
pleadings,  however,  were  complicated  by  the  disposition  of  the  Serbs 
of  the  empire  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Magyars  as  against 
the  German,  conscious  that  a  common  fate  awaited  them  if  Hungary 
failed  to  maintain  her  position.  The  Magyars  indignantly  repu- 
diated the  community  of  rights,  unwilling  to  lose  their  helots  as  they 
were  to  become  the  helots  of  Vienna.  And  the  haughty  reply  of  the 
Slav-descended  Kossuth,  'Uhese  Rascians  call  themselves  a  nation, 
and  they  are  only  brigands,"  settled  the  fate  of  the  war,  determining 
in  the  first  place  the  alliance  of  the  Slavs  with  the  Crown,  and  when 
these  were  even  insufficient,  the  intervention  of  Bussia,  whose  interests 
ooold  not  permit  the  subjugation  of  the  Slavonic  element.  The  later 
renewal  of  the  struggle  in  another  form,  that  of  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  found  the  clearer  headed  of  the  Hungarian 
politicians  on  the  alert,  but  the  autonomic  force  of  the  nation  had  so 
much  diminished  that  even  in  a  parliamentary  struggle  they  were 
unable  to  resist  a  step  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
Magyar  autonomy.  The  weight  of  three  new  provinces  inhabited 
entirely  by  a  Serb  population  makes  the  balance,  hardly  favourable 
to  Himgary  before,  decisive  as  to  the  future  preponderance  of  the 
Slavs  in  Transleithania.  The  parliamentary  opposition  of  to-day  can 
hardly  fiul  to  underitand  its  perils ;  but  the  case  seems  hopelessi  the 
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more  so  as  from  the  imperial  point  of  yiew,  the  oontentioii  of  the  Hun- 
garians is  as  destructive  to  a  practical  unity  of  Austria  as  that  of  the 
Serbs  to  the  complete  autonomy  of  Hungary.  The  aspirations  of  the 
Magyars  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  Home  Kulers  of  Ireland :  sup- 
posing a  disfranchised  Protestant  majority  in  Ireland  favourable  to 
union,  could  they  make  their  voices  heard  ?  ^ 

Looking  back  through  the  history  of  the  past  two  centuries,  and 
recalling  all  the  measures  by  which  the  Magyar  aristocracy  has 
attenopted  to  stamp  out  the  consciousness  of  nationality  in  their 
Serb  subjects — ^war  on  their  Church,  their  schools,  their  ordinary 
civic  privileges,  deprivation  of  the  conunon  rights  guaranteed  them 
by  the  imperial  diplomas — noting  the  ill-success  of  this  policy,  and 
the  waning  relative  strength  of  the  party  which  maintains  it,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  future,  or  that  assimilation  even  in  Tiani* 
leithaniais  a  chimera.  The  union  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  is  hat 
the  first  step  of  a  logically  necessary  extension  which  must  finally 
envelope  the  Slavonic  principalities,  increasing  with  the  force  of  an 
irresistible  gravitation  the  preponderance  of  the  already  preponderant 
Slavonic  population,  preponderance  which  fixes  vindictively  the 
destiny  of  Hungary  in  final  extinction.  The  failure  of  their  policy 
of  ruling  means  coUapse  of  the  entire  system  of  assimilation,  and  the 
inevitable  alternative,  confederation  and  a  central  Parliament  To 
Himgary  this  means  no  less  a  fate  than  I  have  indicated — ^the  onk- 
ing  into  the  quiet  and  unheroic  grave  of  a  hopeless,  helpless  minority, 
subject  to  the  wrathful  reprisals  of  the  Croat  and  the  Serb,  so  long 
dominated  by  mere  military  qualities  and  the  tmity  of  counael  and 
action  imposed  on  a  vigilant  minority  in  face  of  inuninent  and  per- 
manent dangers.  So  long  as  the  Magyars  could  keep  their  helots 
divided  by  mutual  differences,  and  maintain  their  control  of  ex- 
chequer and  army,  they  could  hold  their  own  against  their  subjects, 
and  this  they  have  hitherto  accomplished  (with  the  exception  of  the 
interval  from  the  Russian  intervention  to  the  Austro-German  war, 
and  the  dual  reconstruction  following)  at  the  cost  of  all  friendly 
relations  with  the  subject  races. 

(1)  The  statutiGs  of  the  population  of  the  TraoalQithan  provinces  as  to  noe  are  vi 
reliable  for  the  reason  that  the  late  official  enumerations  avoid  the  zaoe  distJnrto 
and  the  estimates  of  the  statisticians  yary  with  their  sympathies,  some  oomiting  the 
entire  population  of  the  distinctiy  Magyar  districts  as  Magyar,  and  others^  following  tiv 
sab-diyisions  of  the  nationalitieSi  calculating  the  isolated  communities  of  Slavs  wiik  tte 
mass  of  the  nation.  The  former  make  the  total  of  Magyars  about  five  miHionii,  v^ 
some  of  the  latter  were  far  below  that,  and  one  Slavonic  Mend,  who  has  fomished  me  aff* 
statistics,  estimates  them  at  3,600,000.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  so-called  Hsg^ 
population  is  largely  mixed  with  Slav  and  G^erman,  as  is  seen  by  the  names  of  tbe 
prominent  leaden— Kossuth,  Pulsky,  &c. — ^beiDg  distinctly  Slavonic  namm,  sad  Uie 
whole  of  the  earliest  Serb  immigrations  were  absorbed  by  the  Hungarians.  Tiimif  £^ 
millions  as  the  figure,  we  have  a  non-Hungarian  population  to  oppose  toitabootdoobk. 
Gould  this  majority  but  compose  its  own  dissensions  and  unite  in  oppositioo.  the  Hob- 
gaaaa  oligarchy  were  hopelsM,  even  without  coaaideinitiop  Crfthe  imperiil 
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What  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances  they  did,  and  by 
the  practice  of  most  civilised  nations  they  could  not  bo  condemned, 
but  their  measures  were  such  as,  failing,  recoil  on  their  authors  with 
disastrous  eflTect  in  view  of  future  eventualities.  The  intrigues  by 
which  the  Croatian  Diet  was  induced  to  abdicate  its  rights  can  only 
be  paralleled  in  the  most  corrupt  period  of  English  history,  and  the 
political  prosecution  of  Miletich  and  his  associates,  only  two  or  three 
years  ago,  were  very  like  the  measures  by  which  in  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century  the  Hungarian  Diet  silenced  the  complaints 
of  the  Serbs  of  Slavonia  and  the  Banat,  or  the  Star-Chamber  pro- 
ceedings, with  the  history  of  which  we  are  more  familiar.  The 
history  of  the  relations  of  the  Serbs  in  Hungary  to  the  Hungarians 
has  been  since  1481  a  series  of  violated  promises,  oppressions,  per- 
Becutions,  in  which  the  Imperial  Government  mingled  with  varied 
leanings,  generally  ending  by  yielding  to  the  Diet  at  Pesth  and 
delivering  the  Serbs,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Crown  never  faltered,  to 
the  repression  of  their  rancorous  enemy,  whose  animosity  seemed 
quickened  by  the  important  part  the  Serbs  had  played  from  1477 
down,  in  defending  the  empire  from  the  Turks — doubtless  seeing  in 
that  r6U  the  promise  of  danger  at  home,  should  the  day  come  in 
which  Serbian  autonomy  menaced  the  continuity  of  Magyar  supre- 
macy. The  bitterness  of  nearly  four  hundred  years  of  bondage  and 
ill  faith,  of  ineffectual  repression,  has  borne  the  logical  fruit  in  an 
animosity  which  is  as  deep  as  life. 

Nevertheless,  the  courage  and  tenacity  of  the  Hungarian  defence 
has  inspired  admiration,  and  still  to  a  certain  extent  commands 
sympathy,  but  the  end  is  as  clear  as  the  fate  of  the  North  American 
Red  Indian.  It  is  possible  that  the  unaccountable  docility  of  the 
Hungarian  Diet  in  accepting,  as  they  have  lately  done,  measures  which 
are  the  certain  precursors  of  confederation,  may  break  down,  and 
that  we  may  see  a  final  but  certainly  hopeless  struggle  against  political 
extinction.  There  is  but  one  issue,  however  long  delayed.  Nor  am 
I  inclined  to  think  that  the  empire  will  be  the  loser.  The  Serb  is 
at  least  the  equal  of  the  Magyar  in  all  the  virtues  and  capacities  of 
civilisation ;  and  the  tenacity  and  vitality  he  has  shown  in  his 
struggle  of  four  centuries  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  the  empire  in 
which  he  must  play  so  important  a  part. 

Dut  if  assimilation  is  impossible,  even  in  Transleithania,  it  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  Cisleithania.  But  even  there,  where  the  intense 
race  antagonisms  of  Hungary  have  never  existed,  and  where  the 
relations  of  the  subject-races  are  entirely  different  from  those  in  the 
kingdom  of  St.  Stephens,  the  work  of  confederation  is  not  free  from 
difficulties,  and  may,  not  improbably,  meet  at  certain  stages  unfore- 
seen opposition,  imperative  as  it  is.  The  German  population  has 
held  on  their  side  the  Leitha  the  position  the  Magyar  held  on  the 
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other,  that  of  the  priyileged  race.  It  has  famished  the  greater  part 
of  the  functionaries,  and  does  so  still ;  it  has  been  the  great  strength 
of  the  bureaucracy,  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  whose  officers 
are  mainly  German,  though  the  common  sailors  are  Dalmatian  or 
Istrian,  a  fact  which  I  have  heard  them  urge  as  a  grieyance  which 
would  not  long  be  tolerated  by  Slavonic  sailors.  This  inequality 
and  the  equally  resented  one  of  German  functionaries  pushed  into 
the  far  greater  part  of  the  civil  service  functions  even  in  Slavonic 
provinces,  and  the  obligatory  use  of  the  German  language,  would 
naturally  be  those  which  would  first  call  the  attention  of  long- 
neglected  patriots,  and  which,  in  a  Congress  composed  of  the  dele- 
gates of  all  the  provinces  equally  represented,  would  speedily  find 
an  adjustment  which  should  largely  modify  the  existing  arrange- 
ments. Under  such  an  union  the  Slavs  will,  as  soon  as  they  oonid 
compose  their  own  differences,  control  the  government^  while  their 
strong  military  aptitude  would  enable  the  Crown  to  repose  on  the 
majority  so  composed  against  any  other  combination,  even  of  Gemum 
and  Magyar  united ;  and  the  abdication  of  the  headship  hitherto 
belonging  to  the  German  element,  and  such  a  degree  of  subjection 
to  the  Slavonic  tribes  as  equal  representation  in  a  national  parliament 
would  imply,  is  less  likely  to  be  tolerated  by  the  German  than  the 
Magyar,  because  there  is  an  open  door  to  escape  by  into  the  great 
German  Empire.  I  take  it  that  few  people  doubt  that  the  accession 
of  the  Germans  of  Austria  to  the  tinited  Germany  from  which  only 
an  artificial  boundary  separates  them,  is  a  question  of  no  great  time: 
that  this  movement  would  be  precipitated  by  the  certainty  of 
being  merged  in  a  great  Slavonic  league  in  which  their  voice  wonld 
scarcely  be  heard,  hardly  admits  a  question.  It  is  scarcely  more 
dubious  that  when  the  dangers  of  the  Kulturkampf  are  over,  and  the 
accession  of  a  large  Catholic  population  to  the  empire  no  longer  can 
menace  its  peace,  or  threaten  the  interruption  of  that  consolidation 
which  alone  will  secure  the  position  of  Germany  in  the  centre  and 
north-west  of  Europe,  the  propaganda  for  the  transfer  will  begin, 
perhaps,  on  both  sides  of  the  line — the  Church  not  ill-satisfied  to 
have  a  reasonable  majority  in  the  empire,  and  the  latter  as  content 
to  have  the  influence  of  the  Church,  worse  disposed  to  republican 
France  on  one  side,  and  anti-ecclesiastical  Italy  on  another,  and 
finding  in  conservative  Germany  a  stronger  defence  against  all 
attack  than  in  the  weaker  and  less  willing  powers  around. 

The  transformation  of  Austria  is  more  likely  to  be  delayed  by  the 
dissensions  of  its  Slav  majority  than  by  any  force  in  the  minorities 
to  resist.  I  have  alluded  to  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsbuig 
of  governing  by  dissension,  and  maintaining  each  element  in  its 
antagonisms  to  all  the  others.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  has 
been  that  the  Emperor  always  sided  with  the  Church  agamst  the 
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partial  reformations  or  nonconformities,  instead  of 'maintaining  alive 
an  element  which  it  could  have  used  for  its  own  independence.  Thus 
the  Slovenes  in  Carniola,  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  the  Protestants 
in  Austria,  and  the  orthodox  Serbs  in  Hungary,  were  attacked  by 
all  the  power  of  the  Crown  aiding  that  of  the  Church,  with  the  result 
ihat  in  all  cases,  except  that  of  the  Serbs,  the  nonconformity  was 
stamped  out,  and  an  element  of  true  provincial  independence  lost, 
the  only  idtimate  benefit  accruing  being  that  to  the .  Church,  and 
bearing  the  seeds  of  Kulturkampf e  to  come.  Under  the  old  system, 
race  discords  were  an  element  in  imperial  security.  They  were  as 
such  sedulously  cultivated,  as  preventives  of  internal  revolt.  The 
animosities  and  diversities  growing  out  of  them  are,  however,  imder 
the  new  system  to  be  inaugurated,  grave  obstacles  to  harmony  and 
weaknesses  in  the  presence  of  a  foreign  danger. 

Then,  other  elements  of  discord  exist.  The  Czech  looks  forward 
to  a  confederation  as  a  permanence,  and  the  assurance  of  a  national 
existence  in  his  insular  position  entirely  surrounded  by  Germans ; 
while  the  Pole  only  looks  to  it  as  a  step  to  the  reconstruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  Ruthene  of  the 
Polish  provinces,  detesting  his  ancient  taskmaster,  the  Pole,  with  the 
bitterness  of  hereditary  hatred,  revolts  from  a  Polish  autonomy^ 
which  he  apprehends  would  be  but  the  re-establishment  of  his  slavery. 
Meanwhile,  the  German  despises  the  whole  beyond  his  boundary,  just 
as  we  have  seen  the  Magyar,  enclosed  in  his  autonomy  like  an  ancient 
knight  in  his  armour,  loading  himself  with  debt  and  burthens  to  keep 
up  his  supremacy,  and  working  his  way  to  autonomous  bankruptcy — 
political  as  well  as  financial.  The  picture  is  not  a  cheerful  one. 
And  we  are  in  the  habit  in  England  of  talking  of  the  finances  of 
Italy,  as  if  we  did  not  know  that  those  of  Austria  are  still  worse,  as 
I  find  out,  every  time  I  cross  the  frontier,  by  getting  a  premium  in 
Austrian  inconvertible  paper  for  the  paper  we  thought  inconvertible 
in  Italy. 

Austria,  in  consequence  of  these  internal  complications,  is  only 
externally  strong  in  one  direction — towards  Italy.  As  against 
Germany,  her  German  side  makes  her  weak,  for  the  pride  of  the 
Danubian  German  in  the  greatness  of  the  Fatherland  is  almost  equal 
to  that  of  the  Rhinelander ;  as  against  Eussia,  the  champion  of  the 
Slav  rights,  she  is  weaker  still ;  while  Italy,  in  all  her  recent  diplo- 
matic doings,  having  contrived  to  acquire  the  hostility  of  all  the 
elements  of  the  empire,  except  that  of  the  Trentine  and  Trieste, 
which  are  of  little  moment,  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  could  be 
poured  on  her  without  fear  of  the  defection  of  a  single  regiment.  As 
against  any  other  power,  and  especially  against  Russia,  the  military 
organization  of  Austria  presents  so  many  weak  points,  that  it  would 
bardly  be  profitable,  if,  indeed,  it  were  practicable,  for  England  to 
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secure  her  alliance ;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  impossibility  of 
emancipating  herself  from  the  influence  of  Germany  would  alone  decide 
this  question,  as  long  as  Germany  and  England  are  not  united. 

I  have  treated  the  question  purely  in  the  light  of  the  present 
position  of  Austria,  with  all  her  maladies  in  their  chronic  or  latent 
state.  The  only  cure,  I  think  I  have  shown  reasonably,  is  con- 
federation,  and  that  confederation  is  only  possible  with  a  SlaTonie 
majority.  But  if  she  is  weak  in  the  normal  state,  she  will  be  almost 
defenceless  in  her  transitional  state,  as  a  lobster  while  changing  lus 
shell.  The  difficulties  of  confederation  are  increased  by  those  of 
growth,  and  the  whole  case  becomes  much  graver  and  more  critical 
in  its  acute  state.  In  immobility  the  empire  has  the  strength  of 
inertia  and  habitual  defence,  which  it  loses  in  its  altered  relations  to 
everything  around.  Its  whole  thought  and  vigilance,  and  the  good- 
will  of  its  neighbours,  are  required  to  pass  the  crisis  safely. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire  precipitates  the  solution  of 
all  those  difficulties  without  much  diminishing  the  difficulties  them- 
selves. The  necessity  of  annexing  the  Slavonic  provinces  contiguoiu 
is  not  much  nearer  than  that  of  acquiring  a  port  on  the  ^ge&n, 
which  shall  enable  her  to  profit  by  her  expansion  in  that  direction. 
This  extension  means  the  tmion  of  all  the  South  Slav  provinces 
(either  as  Austria,  or  under  some  other  name),  and  this  means  the 
utter  displacement  of  the  centre  of  the  empire.  No  human 
judgment  can  anticipate  the  convulsions  which  almost  inevitaUj 
wait  on  this  step.  If  it  were  not  for  the  hereditary  and  invincible 
tenacity  of  Austria  in  holding  on  to  every  foot  of  land  it  ever  held, 
this  transformation  might  be  made  without  greater  struggles  than 
that  involved  in  the  reftisal  of  Hungary  to  accept  the  new  emancipa- 
tion. The  ^'  compensations  "  which  have  become  the  law  of  State 
organization  might  be  made  peacefiiUy  and  equably ;  and  no  one,  I 
suppose,  imagines  that  the  House  of  Hapsburg  will  be  allowed  to  pnt 
a  foot  on  the  ^gean  without  withdrawing  from  some  territories  now 
held,  but  as  the  House  never  cedes  except  to  force,  the  transformation 
may  make  external  troubles  as  well  as  internal  convulsions,  and  in 
the  present  state  of  Europe  it  is  easier  to  foresee  the  beginning  than 
the  end  of  them. 

One  thing  only  can  be  unmistakably  anticipated :  that  Austria,  in 
whatever  shape  she  may  come  out  of  the  struggle,  will  issue  as  * 
strong  Slavonic  power,  which,  whatever  its  traditions  and  the  incli- 
nation of  its  personal  head,  must  conform  its  views  to  the  increasing 
urgency  of  the  Slavonic  feeling,  and  which  wiU  in  probability  soon 
include  what  remains  of  autonomous  existence  between  the  Greek 
frontier  and  the  Danube,  an  empire  as  distinctly  Slavonic  as  Bussia. 
But  while  more  compact  and  free  in  its  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  it  will  also  be  more  amenable  to  Moscow  hostiliiy  or  policy.  Its 
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industrial  position  will  be  much  the  same  as  that  of  Russia,  and 
from  various  reasons,  it  is  more   likely  to  be  the  ally  of   Russia 
in  future  complications  than  of  any  Western  power.   If  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  the  empire  did  not  determine  this  point,  the  pre-potent 
position  of  Russia,  and  the  absolute  control  of  the  political  existence 
of  Austria  which  Germany  holds,  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
Austria  to  exert  any  influence  on  Western  politics  other  than  that 
which  Bismarck  desired.     The  fact  is  that  in  spite  of  all  that  any 
Western  power  or   combination    of   powers    can  do,   Russia  and 
Germany,  as  long  as  they  can  maintain  mutually  amicable  relations, 
not  only  dictate  the  terms  of  existence  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  but 
make  any  combination  against  them  in  Europe  futile.     Nor  is  there 
any  casus  belli  existing  or  in  view  between  them  which  can  disturb 
these  amicable  relations,  except  the*  personal  jealousies  of  statesmen 
more  ambitious  than  patriotic,  and  the  natural  and  perhaps  inevitable 
race  antipathy  between  the  German  and  the  Slav.     Germany  has 
nothing  to  gain  from  Russia,  except  it  be  the  slight  rectification  of 
the  froDtier  of  the  Vistula  which,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  the 
subject  of  amicable  negotiation,  and  which  is  understood  to  be  under 
treaty  again,  under  the  initiation  of  the  Russian  Government,  the 
previous  negotiations  having  failed  rather  at  Berlin  than  St.  Peters- 
burg.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  on  what  basis  more  solid  than  a 
wordy  newspaper  war  any  anticipations  of  hostility  between  Germany 
and  Russia  can  rest.     Their  respective  policies  have  no  points  of 
collision,  and  none  of  difference,  except  this  of  the  settlement  of 
the   afiairs  of    Austria.     It  must  be  remembered  that  Germany 
as  weU  as  Russia,  has  no  friend  in  Western  Europe.     France  can 
form  no  alliance  with  Russia  except  at  the  risk  of  losing  that  of 
England ;  and  as  Germany  is  no  more  friendly  to  England  than  to 
France,  the  common  antagonism  to  England  is  likely  to  be  an  eflectual 
bond  of  union  between  Russia  and  Germany  as  long  as  it  shall  en- 
dure, and  strong  enough  to  avert  any  other  alliance.     In  the  settle- 
ment of  Austrian  affairs,  over  which  Bismarck  presides,  the  interests 
of  Russia  and  Germany  are  diverse,  but  not  antagonistic,  and  it  is 
therefore  most  unlikely  that  the  two  powers  interested  in  common 
will  make  a  cause  of  conflict  where  none  need  exist.     The  only 
interest  of  the  German  empire  is  that  Austria  should  give  up  the 
German  provinces,  without  developing  antagonisms  not  now  existing 
between  the  great  branches  of  the  German  race.      That  Austria 
should  move  down  into  the  Balkan  and  do  her  appointed  work  there 
is  a  preliminary  to  German  development ;  but  it  is  of  importance 
that  this  evolution  should  not  be  performed  before  Germany  has 
become  ready  to  profit  by  it.    To  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  a  speedy 
evolution  is  most  desirable,  but  all  that  is  of  imperative  importance 
18  that  in  the  new  organisation  the  interests  and  friendship  of  Russia 
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should  dominate.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  neither  power  that  Austria 
should  become  strong  enough  to  be  independent  of  them,  and  what 
we  know  of  Bismarck  justifies  us  in  concluding  that  he  wUl  not 
willingly  allow  her  to  escape  from  her  present  dependence  on  his 
good-willy  nor  will  he  allow  Russia  to  precipitate  a  catastrophe  where 
German  interest  requires  simply  a  dinauemeni.  This,  I  imagine,  is 
the  basis  of  the  Austro-German  accord,  garnished  with  some  imperial 
courtesies  and  tarifE  concessions  to  make  a  surrender  look  like  a 
treaty. 

The  Balkan  question  was  a  crucial  one  for  Austria.  The  Herze- 
govinian  insurrection  of  1875  was  formed  and  fostered  by  all  the 
Slavonic  elements  of  the  empire.  I  myself  was  long  witness  of  the 
active  sympathy  of  the  Slav  population  along  the  Dalmatian  border, 
at  a  moment  when  the  Russian  influences  were  employed  in  dis- 
couraging any  movranent.  It  was  indeed  of  importance  that  an 
empire  counting  a  majority  of  its  population  as  kindred  to  the  rayahs 
of  Bosnia,  should  not  allow  its  sympathy  at  such  a  moment  to  be 
doubted.  To  allow  the  Slav  principalities  to  get  control  of  the 
movement  was  to  menace  the  erection  of  another  Slavonic  house 
before  her  doors,  a  base  of  operations  against  her,  through  the  South 
Slav  provinces  along  the  Save.  The  decision  to  forestall  any  such 
danger  by  adopting  a  friendly  policy  towards  the  insurrection  was 
indispensable  for  Austria;  but  the  Hungarians  saw  in  it  giaTe 
danger  for  themselves,  and  clearly,  because  the  sole  object  of  that 
policy  wasy  as  we  have  seen,  the  securing  of  the  firagments  of  the 
Turldsh  empire  along  the  frontier,  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  principalities,  at  the  same  time  that  she 
secured  an  extension  of  her  own  territory,  an  extension  fatal  to 
the  rule  of  Hungary  over  her  Slav  subjects,  who,  by  this  change, 
became  too  strong  to  be  held  except  as  members  of  the  empire.  The 
new  acquisition  was  much  more  important  than  its  population  or 
territory  implied,  for  it  comes  as  a  completion  of  Dalmatia,  im' 
poverished  for  want  of  a  country  behind  it,  and  makes  a  solid,  well* 
rounded  country  touching  on  Montenegro  and  Servia,  and  dividing 
them  from  each  other,  while  it  forms  a  communication  with  Servia 
independent  of  that  through  Hungary,  which,  in  any  plan  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  Slavs,  was  of  the  highest  importance ;  the  Hungariaiu 
desiring  the  Magyarising  of  Servia,  and,  controlling  the  communi* 
tion  with  it,  were  able  more  or  less  to  dictate  the  terms  of  annexation^ 
should  the  day  of  annexation  ever  arise. 

The  problem  thus  prepared  for  Austria  is  not  altogether  dissimilar 
from  that  which  England  had  to  deal  with  in  the  Union.  If  England 
had  still  held  Normandy  the  cases  would  be  more  nearly  paralleli 
the  Magyar  representing  the  irreconcilable  Irisibman,  the  Scotch 
the  South  Slav,  and  the  T^lngliah  the  varied  mass  of  the  Giileithan 
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provinces,  excluding  the  Germans,  who  would  be  represented  by  the 
Normans.  Normandy  would  certainly  have  preferred  union  with 
France,  and  though  I  hear  various  opinions  on  the  preference  of  the 
Austrian  Germans,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  question  for  them 
is  not  so  much  that  of  Hohenzollem  or  Hapsburg,  as  that  of  their 
position  in  a  confederation  of  Slavs  with  Hapsburg,  or  in  one  of 
Germans  with  Hohenzollem. 

I  hope  and  believe  that  Austria  will  come  out  of  the  aflfair  a 
strong  liberal  confederation,  with  what  she  never  has  hitherto  had, 
a  national  basis  of  existence.  There  is  a  great  work  to  do  in  the 
Balkan  country,  imiting  and  harmonizing  the  little  fragments  of 
nationalities,  and  a  strong  hand  and  a  settled  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment are  necessary  to  its  accomplishment ;  these  can  only  be  fur- 
nished by  Austria.  If  Austrian  statesmen  will  read  the  history  of 
England  during  the  agitation  that  preceded  the  Union  and  study 
the  conduct  of  the  government  during  the  period  before  and  after, 
they  may  learn  lessons  not  likely  to  be  found  in  the  archives  of  their 
bureaucracy. 

The  religious  question  becomes  that  of  the  highest  importance  in 
any  new  acquisition  southward,  and  the  policy  which  thus  far  the 
government  has  followed,  namely,  that  of  winning  Himgarian 
support  by  handing  over  the  orthodox  Slavs  to  be  dealt  with  in 
Himgarian  fashion,  will  but  multiply  its  difficulties  inconceivably. 
In  fact  the  pith  of  the  whole  question  lies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  new  provinces.  TVe  have  seen  what 
Hungarian  treatment  of  it  has  been,  and  even  during  the  late  occu- 
pation of  Bosnia  the  Orthodox  Serbs  have  met  with  worse  ill-will 
than  even  the  Mussulmans,  and  the  whole  mechanism  of  civil  and 
military  administration  has  been  employed  to  aid  a  proselytism 
which  the  CathoKc  hierarchy  have  been  quick  to  initiate.  If  this  is 
to  remain  the  poKcy  of  the  Austrian  annexation,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  what  the  residt  will  be, — prolonged  difficulties  and  permanent 
turbulence,  a  state  of  more  or  less  open  hostiUty  with  the  principali- 
ties and  finally  with  Bussia,  and  worse  antagonism  as  the  occupation 
ifi  continued  southward,  where  the  entire  Christian  population  is 
Orthodox  instead  of  mixed  CathoKc  and  Orthodox  as  in  Bosnia.  All 
the  other  difficulties  more  or  less  cluster  round  this,  and  I  shall 
perhaps  gratify  a  legitimate  interest  by  explaining  the  position  of 
the  Orthodox,  or  so-called  Greek  Church,  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 

To  most  Protestants,  the  difierence  between  the  Orthodox  and 
Roman  Catholic  Churches  lies  in  the  filium  qtwque  and  baptism  by 
immersion,  with  matters  of  ceremony  that  are  hardly  serious  subjects 
of  nonconformity.  The  true  distinction  is  organic,  and  consists  in 
the  federative  character  of  the  Orthodox,  as  compared  with  the 
centralized  system  of  the  Boman  Churches.     There  can  hardly  be  a 
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doubt  that  this  was  the  character  of  the  primitive  Church,  and  the 
tenacious  conservatism  of  Eastern  Christianity  has  amongst  other 
characteristics  preserved  this  of  the  independence  of  the  bishoprics, 
each  of  which  is,  within  the  general  approbation  of  the  Synod, 
absolutely  autonomous  and  highly  jealous  of  its  independence.  Ill- 
informed  people  sometimes  speak  of  the  Czar  as  the  head  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  This  is  entirely  erroneous — the  Orthodox  Church 
has  no  head  in  sovereign,  pope,  or  patriarch.  The  Orthodox  Church 
in  liusHta  may,  by  imperial  edicts,  be  placed  under  the  Control  of  the 
Czar,  but  the  constant  ecclesiastical  revolts  in  Kussia  show  that  with 
intense  religious  devotion  there  is  a  strong  sense  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  from  temporal  controL  Dogmatically  the  Czar 
is  no  more  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  than  the  Queen  of 
England  of  the  English — and  that  relation  as  it  exists  is  recognised 
by  all  Orthodox  Christians  as  purely  temporal  and  coterminous  with 
the  civil  rule.  The  whole  assembly  of  Russian  bishops  with  the 
Patriarch  at  their  head  have  no  authority  to  modify  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  practice  or  organization  of  the  Servian,  Bulgarian,  or 
Montenegrin  Churches,  much  less  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt,  or 
Abyssinia.  A  Montenegrin  bishop  follows  his  own  pleasure  in  seek- 
ing consecration  at  St.  Petersburg  or  at  Athens,  though  his  poUtical 
relations  would  probably  lead  him  to  the  former ;  but  in  neither  case 
would  the  act  of  consecration  imply  submission  or  dependence,  any 
more  than  in  the  case  of  an  American  so-called  Episcopal  bishop 
asking  consecration  of  an  Anglican  ecclesiastical  organization.  The 
entire  circle  of  the  Churches,  Russian,  Greek,  &c.,  &c.,  imited  in  a 
general  synod,  would  alone  have  power  to  impose  any  new  dogma  or 
regulation. 

In  face  of  the  lively  persecution  which  the  Orthodox  Christiana 
in  Himgary  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  endure,  and  the  general 
disadvantage  at  which  they  have  been  put  throughout  Turkey  by  the 
want  of  the  protection  which  is  accorded  to  the  Roman  Catholics  o& 
the  instance  of  the  representatives  of  the  Catholic  powers,  Eossia 
alone  being  left  to  protect  the  Orthodox,  a  certain  bond  has  grown  np 
between  Russia  and  the  Orthodox  Slavonic  population  of  Turkey  and 
Austria  which  is  perfectly  natural,  and  as  naturally  puts  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Czar  a  certain  moral  influence.  By  this,  however,  he  has 
known  how  to  profit  very  little,  probably  from  the  habit  of  the 
Russian  representatives  of  confounding  diplomatic  practices  with 
ecclesiasticed.  The  first  effect  of  the  separation  (mistakenly  called 
schism)  of  the  Bulgarian  Church  from  the  Greek  of  Constantinople, 
was  the  manifestation  of  independence  of  Russian  direction. 

The  consequence  of  this  feature  of  the  organization  of  the  Ortho* 
dox  Church  is  that  it  becomes  invariably  the  ally  of  every  effort  for 
independence.  As  Finlay  has  shown,  it  was  to  the  Church  that  modem 
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Greece  owed  the  force  which  carried  it  through  the  long  war  of 
independence  and  desolation.  The  Catholic  colonies  in  Greece  took 
no  part  in  the  struggle.  In  Bosnia,  where  Catholic,  Orthodox,  and 
Mussulman  of  the  same  race  lived  side  by  side,  the  Mussulman 
remained  ignorant,  barbarous,  and  cruel;  the  Catholic,  protected 
from  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  Turkish-Bosniak  rule,  became  spirit- 
less and  denationalized,  sinking  lower  in  the  scale  of  morality  even 
than  the  Mussulman,  and  formed  the  most  vicious  and  degraded 
part  of  the  population ;  while  the  Orthodox  Christians,  subject  to  all 
the  rigours  of  fanatic  rule,  comprised  the  highest  intelligence  and  the 
greatest  national  prosperity  in  the  province.  This  is  not  merely  the 
result  of  my  .own  observation,  but  was  stated  to  me  by  one  of  the 
most  experienced  and  intelligent  European  administrators  in  the 
service  of  the  Turks  in  Bosnia.  The  Catholic,  he  said,  was  dnmken, 
immoral,  and  degraded,  while  the  Orthodox  rose  in  intelligence, 
prosperity,  and  influence,  in  spite  of  every  disadvantage.  The  former 
no  longer  calls  himself  a  Serb,  he  is  ''  Latin ;  '*  he  has  no  national 
aspirations,  little  love  of  independence,  and  there  is  no  fight  in  him ; 
he  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  his  priest,  who  is  often  an  Italian, 
generally  alien,  and  has  no  allegiance  except  to  Home.  The  latter  is 
a  Serb  before  everything.  Ask  the  commonest  Orthodox  Bosniak 
what  Church  he  belongs  to,  and  he  repKes,  "  the  Serb."  The  whole 
force  of  the  Orthodox  sentiment  goes  to  rebuilding  his  nationality  ; 
that  of  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  obliterating  it,  and  substituting 
for  it  a  foreign  dictation,  of  whose  danger  and  force  some  of  the 
European  governments  are  now  feeling  the  extent. 

Here  is  an  element  of  immense  civic  importance,  if  the  Austrian 
government  were  wise  enough  to  employ  it,  instead  of  idly  struggling 
to  suppress  it  as  it  has  done  lately.  There  is  another  distinction  less 
organic  but  most  important  in  its  operation — that  between  the  clergy 
of  the  two  Churches.  The  Catholic  priest  is  a  member  of  a  huge 
organization  whose  scope  and  ends  he  has  nothing  to  do  with :  he  is 
a  delegated  instrument  whose  first  duty  is  to  destroy  that  measure  of 
individual  independence  which  makes  the  Bosniak  or  the  Albanian, 
half-civilised  as  they  are,  political  entities.  He  is  a  more  highly 
educated,  generally  more  inteUigent  being  than  his  Orthodox  col- 
league, and  of  far  greater  influence  over  his  flock.  The  village  pope 
is  ignorant,  poor,  hardly  above  the  level  of  his  people,  often  dirty, 
sometimes  drunken,  and  only  exceptionally  a  man  of  personal  character 
and  education ;  but  he  is  of  the  people,  his  intelligence  at  least  as  great 
as  they  are  likely  to  need,  he  is  a  married  man  and  avoids  the 
scandals  which  now  and  then  throw  such  a  lurid  light  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Catholic  priesthood,  and  he  rarely  does  anything  worse 
tiian  get  drunk.  But  in  time  of  trouble  he  is  the  first  citizen  and 
often  the  first  fighting  man — his  religion  is  made  for  his  flock,  not 
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they  for  it  or  him.  As  liis  Church  belongs  to  the  nation^  he  beloags 
to  his  Tillage,  and  often  he  pays  the  last  debt  of  the  patriot  as  well 
as  the  martyr,  giving  his  life  for  his  people. 

These  are  the  characteristics  which  give  the  Orthodox  Church 
such  tenacity  against  systematic  persecution,  and  which,  judging 
from  my  own  experience  (and  I  have  known  it  with  various  races 
and  for  many  years,  in  peace  and  in  insurrection,  persecuted  and 
free  from  persecution),  give  it  a  liberality  towards  those  whom  it 
considers  schismatics,  with  an  intensity  of  attachment  on  the  part  of  its 
members  that  I  have  never  f  otmd  in  the  Catholic  Church,  an  attach- 
ment which  is  invariably  accompanied  by  a  higher  tone  of  patriotism 
than  in  the  Catholics  of  the  same  stock.  It  is  a  Church  which  must 
always  be  an  aid  to  the  State,  and  which  has  in  no  case  sought  to 
usurp  civic  powers.  The  Eulturkampf  is  with  it  impossible,  and  as 
it  never  attempts  any  form  of  proselytism,  it  is  deprived  of  the 
greatest  motive  of  persecution  where  it  has  the  power.  Practically, 
I  have  found  it  the  most  tolerant  of  all  forms  of  Christianity,  and 
have  often  had  occasion  to  prove  its  tolerance.  If  in  Russia  the 
government  employs  it  for  ends  of  persecution,  that  persecution 
has  political,  not  religious,  ends,  and  is  opposed  to  the  practice  of  the 
Orthodox  Church  wherever  it  exists  in  freedom.  If  Austrian  states- 
men will  wisely  employ  this  agency  they  may  diminish  materially 
the  difficulties  before  them.  If  they  neglect  it,  we  may  expect  to 
hear  more  and  more  of  Bussian  intrigues  in  the*  Balkan  provinces. 

W.  J.  Stillmak. 
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ilY  aim  in  the  foUowing  sketch  will  not  be  to  give  a  history  of  the 
external  facts  of  Buddhism,  so  far  as  known,  nor  to  attempt  a  detailed 
inalysis  of  any  one  of  its  internal  movements.  I  merely  want  to  set 
Perth,  in  a  rough  and  general  way,  the  conclusions  I  have  come  to  as 
bo  the  main  course  taken  by  Buddhist  speculation  during  the  period 
yi  the  existence  of  the  religion  on  Indian  soil,  and  the  historical 
dvents  which  helped  to  shape  its  development  during  that  period,  and 
which  finally  caused  its  disappearance  from  the  country.  There  is 
very  little  new  in  my  facts,  almost  all  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Hodgson,  or  Bumouf,  or  Wassilief,  or  some  other  of  the 
scholars  who  have  done  so  much  for  Buddhist  studies  during  the  last 
fifty  years.  If  there  should  be  anything  original,  it  is  the  outcome 
of  the  comparison  of  pictures  obtained  by  me  from  Nepal  and  Tibet, 
EOid  explained  by  living  monks  and  other  natives  of  those  coimtries, 
with  the  remains  of  Buddhist  sculptures  found  in  the  districts  which 
once  formed  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land,  at 
Muttra  and  Benares,  and  in  other  places  where  Buddhism  is  known 
to  have  flourished.  I  feel  tolerably  confident  that  on  some  points 
my  opinions  are  correct,  notably  that  all  known  developments  of 
Buddhism  have  been  made  in  India,  and  that  the  races  among  whom 
the  religion  now  exists  have  added  nothing  of  importance  to  it.  But 
there  are  many  questions  of  the  deepest  interest  about  which  my 
opinion  is  still  very  vague,  and  my  answers  to  which  are  merely 
tentative.  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to  make  any  distinction 
here  between  these  two  classes  of  questions,  nor,  as  a  rule,  to  give 
elaborate  arguments  for  my  provisional  conclusions.  Of  two  evils,  I 
prefer  to  risk  the  appearance  of  ignorant  dogmatism  in  stating  my 
own  opinions  as  if  they  were  generally  accepted  views,  to  the  inter- 
minable discussions  that  would  have  to  be  imdertaken  in  the  attempt 
to  adduce  proof  for  my  assertions. 

At  the  outset  we  are  met  by  one  of  the  main  difficulties  of 
Buddhism  in  the  personality  of  the  founder.  It  is  quite  dear  that 
the  canonical  accounts  are  overloaded  with  legend,  and  they  are  not 
consistent  with  one  another.  The  modem  system  of  rejecting  what* 
ever  is  supernatural,  and  accepting  the  residue  as  historical,  gives  a 
very  charming  and  not  improbable  romance,  as  may  be  seen  in  Mr« 
Rhys  David's  graceful  article  in  the  present  edition  of  the  Encych^ 
pcedia  Britannxca,  But  this  account  is  not  a  whit  more  trustworthy 
than  early  Boman  history  as  reconstructed  on  the  principle  of 
Niebuhr,  or  a  (German  or  IVenoh  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.    It  seems 
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to  be  the  fashion  to  put  aside  as  worthless  the  negative  criticism  of 
H.  H.  Wilson,  mainly  based  on  the  unreal  and  symbolical  character 
of  the  names  in  the  legend ;  and  no  doubt  Wilson  carried  his  scep- 
ticism too  far.  Still  I  find  that  all  native  scholars  with  whom  I 
have  talked  on  the  subject  think  the  names  to  be  suspicious,  to  say 
the  least.  The  dates  of  the  appearance  of  the  teacher,  according  to 
various  authorities,  cover  a  range  of  about  two  thousand  years ;  and 
there  is  not  a  single  circumstance  recorded  about  him  which  we  can 
safely  fix  on  as  beyond  doubt  historical.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
this  uncertainty  as  to  detail,  I  think  we  may  assume  that,  some  time 
before  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  a  thinker  did  appear  in  the 
lands  lying  near  the  junction  of  the  Sone  and  the  Ghoiges,  deeply 
imbued  with  a  feeling  of  the  misery  of  existence,  and  profoondlj 
earnest  in  the  search  of  some  method  of  escaping  from  it.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  he  may  have,  in  the  first  instance,  tried  the  methods  of 
the  great  Brahmin  teachers  then  renowned  for  their  learning,  and 
betaken  himself  to  famous  ascetics  supposed  to  have  mastered  the 
secrets  of  deliverance ;  and  finding  the  learning  of  the  first  and  the 
austerities  of  the  second  equally  unsatisfying,  had  retired  into  soU- 
tude  and  self-communion,  to  reappear  confident  that  he  had  discovered 
the  secret  of  deliverance  from  misery  and  the  method  of  obtaining  it. 
His  last  struggle  and  final  triumph  may  have  taken  place,  as  sixty 
generations  of  Buddhists  have  believed,  under  a  tree  at  Gaya ;  he 
may  have  felt  impelled  to  begin  his  •teaching  at  Benares,  then,  as 
now,  a  centre  of  religious  thought  and  speculation,  and  it  is  even 
more  likely  that  he  spent  the  remaining  forty-five  years  of  his  life  in 
carrying  from  town  to  town  the  good  news  of  the  truth  which  he  had 
found.  His  teaching  seems  to  have  been  purely  ethical,  and  not  to 
have  touched  on  either  theology  or  philosophy.  Bjb  secret  was  that 
existence  in  any  form  must  necessarily  be  suffering,  and  not  acci* 
dentaUy  accompanied  with  suffering,  as  others  had  taught ;  in  otho* 
words,  that  evil  and  existence  are  convertible  terms.  His  method 
was  that  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  evil  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  desire 
of  existence.  When  he  started  on  his  course  of  inquiry,  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration  in  all  probability  formed  part  of  his  mental 
furniture,  and  it  is  also  likely  that  he  had  received  from  the  thought 
current  in  his  time  the  theory  that  each  succeeding  existence  is 
shaped  by  the  moral  character  of  the  acts  done  in  the  preceding 
state.  He  seems  never  to  have  felt  any  doubt  of  the  truth  of  these 
ideas ;  what  he  did  was  to  give  them  an  emphasis  and  an  importance 
which  they  had  never  received  in  any  other  system,  and  to  make 
them  the  backbone  of  all  his  moral  teaching.  Thus  he  seems  to  have 
explained  all  the  acts  and  events  of  his  life,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his 
successes  and  failures,  his  virtues  and  weaknesses,  as  results  of  things 
done  by  him  in  previous  states  of  ezistenoey  which  he  recalled  to 
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mind  as  occafiion  arose.  In  this  way  anecdotes  of  antecedent  lives  of 
the  Buddha,  with  the  moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  them,  fill  even 
a  larger  space  in  Buddhist  scriptures  than  do  the  parables  of  our 
Saviour  in  the  Gospels,  and  they  probably  had  as  great  an  effect  on, 
and  charm  for,  their  hearers. 

It  is  also  probable  that  the  Buddha  accepted  without  question  the 
current  cosmography  of  the  Brahmins — Mount  Meru,  with  its  stages 
of  heavens;  the  island  Jamadvipa  and  its  surrounding  oceans; 
together  with  the  hills  and  celestial  mansions  which  make  up  the 
interminable  system.  He  likewise  took  over  all  the  inhabitants  of 
these  worlds — Devas,  Asuras,  Gandharvas,  and  the  rest.  The  Devas 
were  clearly  the  Vedic  gods — ^Indra,  Brahma,  Varuna,  &c. — and 
these  are  the  only  gods  that  have  any  parts  assigned  to  them  in  early 
Buddhist  scriptures.  It  is  true  that,  even  in  the  older  books,  we  find 
lists  containing  the  names  of  Maheshara,  Narayana,  and  other  Puranic 
and  heroic  deities,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  later 
cc^yists,  and  do  not  enter  into  the  action  of  the  story  as  the  Vedic 
gods  do.  These  Devas  were  very  exalted  in  rank  and  very  powerful, 
but  they  were  still  finite  beings,  subject  to  all  the  law  of  change,  and, 
being  tied  by  the  bond  of  existence,  immeasurably  inferior,  not  only 
to  the  Buddhas,  but  to  every  saint  who  had  become  free  from  desire 
and  obtained  the  prospect  or  fruition  of  Nirvana.  This  theory  was 
of  course  destructive  of  caste,  as  in  any  sense  a  superhuman  institu- 
tion ;  but  the  distinction  was  maintained  to  a  certain  extent,  and  was 
attributed  to  the  force  of  good  or  bad  deeds  in  previous  existences, 
causing  one  to  be  bom  the  son  of  a  Brahmiu  or  of  a  powerful 
monarch,  and  another  the  son  of  an  unclean,  bloodshedding  Chandal. 
But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  latter  rising  to  the  spiritual 
rank  of  arhat  or  saint,  tar  above  not  only  kings  and  Brahmins,  but 
the  very  gods  themselves. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  Buddha,  whom  I  shall  henceforth 
call  by  the  familiar  title  of  Sakyamuni,  taught  anything  more  than 
the  above ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  from  the  very  outset  his  teach- 
ings were  directed  to  all  mankind.  Like  an  even  greater  Teacher, 
crying  to  all  with  ears  to  hear,  he  went  from  town  to  town  preaching 
his  doctrine  of  deliverance  to  all  who  would  listen ;  and  in  the  course 
of  his  mission  he  made  many  converts,  out  of  whom  not  a  few  seem 
to  have  attached  themselves  to  him  personally,  and  to  have  followed 
him  from  place  to  place,  as  the  Disciples  did  their  Saviour,  giving  up 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth  and  for  love  of  the  teacher  land  and  houses 
and  families.  Disorders  naturally  soon  sprung  up,  and  Sakyamuni, 
as  occasion  arose,  laid  down  simple  rules  of  conduct,  which  formed 
the  nucleus  of  the  vast  collection  of  the  Yinaya  or  monastic  disci- 
pline, which  to  this  day  is  observed  throughout  the  Buddhist  world. 
This  again  forms  part  of  the  Dharma  or  body  of  sacred  truth,  which  i% 
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as  it  were,  intniBted  to  tlie  custody  of  tlie  Sangha,  or  univeisal  body 
of  the  faithful,  represented  now  by  the  order  of  regular  monks 
which  was  probably  at  first  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  whole 
Buddhist  Church. 

Among  the  disciples  of  Sakyamuni  said  to  have  received  the 
revelation  directly  from  the  Master,  five  are  especially  prominent 
Two  of  these,  Mogalyana  and  Sariputra,  died  during  his  lifetime ; 
but  it  may  be  conjectured  from  the  place  assigned  to  them  in  the 
early  Church  by  tradition  that  they  contributed  materially  to  its 
formation.  It  is  possible  that  the  disciples  did  meet  soon  after  the 
death  of  Sakyamuni,  and  that  the  result  of  this  meeting  was  to 
strengthen  and  shape  the  organization  of  the  young  order ;  but  it  U 
quite  certain  that  for  centuries  later  none  of  the  divisions  of  the  law 
took  the  form  in  which  we  now  find  them,  and  probably  there 
existed  during  this  period  only  the  germs  of  the  great  bodies  of 
legends  and  ethics  and  philosophy  known  to  us  as  the  Sutras  and  the 
Abidharma.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  portion  of  the 
teachings  of  Buddha  had  been  as  yet  reduced  to  writing.  Indeed, 
there  is  much  evidence  against  this ;  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the 
law  as  transmitted  to  the  early  order  consisted  of  more  than  a  few 
short  rules  of  discipline,  most  of  which  were  connected  with  the 
celibacy  of  the  monks  and  nuns,  of  certain  moral  aphorisms  illus- 
trated by  stories  of  antecedent  lives  of  the  Buddhas,  and  of  some 
formulas,  among  which,  in  all  probability,  was  that  of  the  four  noble 
truths  which  has  since  become  the  very  corner-stone  of  Buddhism, 
wherever  the  religion  has  spread.  This  formula  has  varied  slighdy 
in  wording,  though  its  meaning  has  been  the  same  everywhere  and 
at  all  times. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  form  into  which  Indian  thinkers  are  in  the 

habit  of  throwing  their  statements,  a  literal  translation  would  be 

scarcely  intelligible,  but  the  four  noble  truths  may  be  stated  as 

follows : — 

I. — ^AU  possible  existence  is  suffering, 
n. — ^The  cause  of  suffering  is  desire, 
m. — Suffering  ends  with  desire. 
ly . — There  is  a  way  leading  to  the  ending  of  desire. 

Any  attempt  to  describe  the  Way  in  detail  would  be  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  paper ;  but  a  brief  statement  of  what  I  belieTO 
to  have  been  Sakyamuni's  theory  of  life  and  morals  seems  necessarj 
to  make  clear  my  view  of  the  real  character  of  Buddhism.  I  shall 
try  to  put  this  in  a  simple  and  even  crude  manner,  for  such  was  the 
form  in  which  it  was  probably  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  early 
Buddhist.  Sakyamimi  seems  to  have  seen  that  the  continued  exist- 
ence of  all  living  organisms  depends  on  the  instinct  of  obtaining 
the  nourishment  required  to  support  life,  the  instinct  of  resisting 
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external  injiuy  likely  to  destroy  Ufe,  and  the  inBtinct  of  reproduc* 
tion,  and  to  liave  believed  that  the  exercise  of  each  of  these  instincts 
is  necessarily  attended  with  moral  and  physical  eviL     He  thought, 
therefore,  that  true  morality  should  aim,  not  at  regulating  these 
instincts  but  at  destroying  them.  His  ideal  being  not  merely  to  free 
ourselyes  from  suffering,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  intolerable  pain  of 
directly  or  indirectly  causing  suffering  to  other  beings.    I  think 
that  this  idea  was  the  basis  of  what  may  be  termed  the  transcen- 
dental morality  taught  by  Sakyamuni,  which  differed  from  and 
transcended  other  forms  of  asceticism  in  that  it  was  the  absolute 
renunciation  of  self  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  looked  for  no  other 
reward  than  its  own  frdfilment,  partially  in  this  life,  by  the  conquest 
of  desire,  and  completely  hereafter,  in  Nirvana,  which  is  the  cessa- 
tion of  existence.     Sakyamuni  and  his  early  disciples  believed  that 
they  had  effected  this  conquest,  and  that  they  would  after  death 
attain  to  the  complete  Nirvana.    But  as  always  happens  in  such 
cases,  as  the  movement  extended  many  people  came  under  its 
influence  who  were  attracted  by  the  noble  character  of  Sakyamuni, 
and  felt  the  charm  of  the  ideal  of  life  held  forth  by  him,  but  who 
were  unable  to  shake  off  the  ties  that  bound  them  to  the  world,  or  to 
take  up  the  cross  of  an  ascetic  life.     To  meet  the  case  of  such  well- 
meaning  but  weak  hearers,  a  laxer  code  of  merely  regulative  morality 
was  sanctioned,  very  similar  in  character  to  that  which  in  our  days 
satisfies  the  needs  of  modem  Protestantism.    There  were  thus  from 
a  very  early  period  in  Buddhism  a  large  outer  circle  of  ''hearers '' 
who  did  not  aim  at  conquering  desire  or  attaining  Nirvana  in  this 
life,,  but  who  hoped  by  £Edth  in  Buddha's  teachings  and  by  leading 
weU-regulated  lives  to  obtain  sufficient  merit  to  enable  them  to 
fulfil  the  higher  law  and  become  worthy  of  Nirvana  in  some  future 
life.    Within  this  outer  circle  were  the  central  body  of  ascetics  who 
had  reached  the  state  for  which  the  others  were  not  yet  fit,  and  who 
were  striving  to  attain  the  conquest  of  desire  through  the  renuncia- 
tion of  self.     The  history  of  the  Christian  Church  offers  a  striking 
analogy  to  this  twofold  code  of  morality  in  the  counsels  of  perfection 
deduced  from  the  teachings  of  the  Gospels,  which  led  through  fidth 
to  an  absolutely  perfect  salvation,  and  the  righteousness  of  the  law, 
leading  to  acceptance  in  the  Book  of  Life,  but  requiring  the  purga- 
torial fire  to  cleanse  the  soul  from  the  stains  of  concupiscence  and  fit 
it  for  the  purity  of  Heaven. 

After  the  founder's  death  his  legend  seems  to  have  grown  with 
the  usual  rapidity.  He  was  no  longer  the  humanly  begotten  son  of 
an  earthly  father,  but  had  been  conceived  in  a  dream  by  a  virgin- 
mother,  and  been  brought  forth  with  an  accompaniment  of  portents 
and  joyous  signal,  presaging  the  mighty  deliverance  which  he  was 
about  to  work.    Although  his  studies  were  neglected  during  his 
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youth,  yet  when  occasioiL  arose  he  displayed  more  than  homan 
wisdom,  and  confounded  the  most  learned  doctors  by  his  questioiu 
and  answers  in  turn.  He  was  constantly  pursued  by  the  wiles  of 
the  Lord  of  Desire  and  Death,  the  demon  of  existence  who,  with  bis 
three  daughters,  personifications  of  hunger  and  love  and  anger,  was 
finally  overcome  by  Sakyamuni  in  the  great  struggle  under  the  holy 
tree  at  Oaya.  These  and  many  similar  legends  were  not  reduced  to 
writing  until  a  period  much  later  in  date  than  that  of  which  I  am 
now  writing,  and  the  books  which  contain  them  bear  marks  of 
having  been  written  with  a  controversial  purpose,  to  meet  objectioni 
to  the  authority  claimed  for  the  teaching  of  Sakyamuni ;  but  I  haye 
little  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  myth  grew  up  in  the  fiist 
century  after  the  Nirvana. 

It  seems  probable  that  there  was  no  connection  between  Church 
and  State  in  the  early  days  of  Buddhism,  for  the  stories  of  the 
relations  between  Buddha  and  the  contemporary  princes,  Bimbasara 
and  Adjasatra,  have  all  the  marks  of  fables ;  and  I  have  great  doubt 
about  the  historical  existence  of  the  E^alasoka,  who  figures  in  the 
Ceylonese  books,  but  who  in  the  legends  of  the  north  is  not  dis- 
tinguished from  the  more  famous  Dharmasoka.  Scholars  have 
appar^xtly  finally  decided  that  this  last-named  prince  is  the  Pryadasi 
of  the  rock  and  pillar  inscriptions,  the  descendant  of  the  Sandracottns 
of  the  Greek  historians,  and  that  he  ';lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
third  century  before  Christ.  This  theory,  as  is  usual  with  the 
theories  formed  by  Indian  scholars,  requires  some  jnretty  large 
assumptions  to  begin  with ;  but  it  may  be  provisionally  allowed,  and 
we  may  for  the  present  accept  Dharmasoka  as  an  historical  characteri 
strangely  resembling  the  Christian  Constantino,  not  only  in  character 
and  political  position,  but  in  the  crimes  and  misfortunes  of  his  priTaie 
life ;  while,  according  to  the  Buddhist  legends,  the  great  Buddhist 
monk,  TJpaguptu,  had  somewhat  the  same  relations  with  the  Mauiyan 
dynasty  that  Saint  Athanasius  had  with  the  Flavian  Caesars.  There 
is  of  course  always  a  danger  of  making  too  much  of  historical 
analogies  of  this  kind.  Still  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is 
something  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence  between  Constantine's 
having  put  o£E  his  formal  admission  into  the  Church  till  the  last  year 
of  his  life,  and  a  similar  delay  on  Asoka's  part  in  making  a  fuU 
profession  of  Buddhism — a  fact  which  has  just  been  made  dear  br 
two  of  the  latest  read  inscriptions.  I  think  the  explanation  to  be 
that  the  motives  of  so-called  conversion  in  both  cases  were  at  first 
mainly  political.  Each  prince  found  that  he  had  to  deal  with  a 
powerful  spiritual  organization  without  any  precedent  to  guide  bim; 
each  saw  the  use  that  could  be  made  of  the  organization  as  an  engine 
of  government,  but  saw  as  well  the  danger  of  its  overshadowing  the 
temporal  power.     It  was,  therefore,  the  aim  of  each  to  get  the 
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control  of  tlie  organization  indireotly,  and,  as  it  were,  from  outside ; 
and  not  to  compromise  his  position  as  an  all-powerful  friend  and 
patron  by  taking  the  final  step  which  might  bring  him  within  reach 
of  spiritual  discipline.  But  apart  from  the  political  aims,  each 
prince  had  undoubtedly  from  the  outset  a  real  admiration  for  the 
beauty  of  the  religion  and  the  noble  lives  of  its  professors,  and  when 
old  age  came  on,  with  disappointment  and  remorse,  this  feeling 
ripened  into  a  true  conversion  in  each  case. 

With  the  conversion  of  Asoka  began  that  close  alliance  between 
the  Buddhist  Order  and  the  State  which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own 
time  in  every  Buddhist  land,  and  which  has  profoundly  modified 
the  whole  development  of  the  religion.  Its  consequence  became  at 
once  apparent  in  India.  Stately  monasteries  everywhere  arose  in 
which  crowds  of  monks,  protected  and  partially  supported  by  pious 
princes,  spent  their  lives  in  speculation  and  discussion  of  questions 
which  had  not  troubled  the  earlier  followers  of  Buddha.  To  the 
minds  of  these  last  the  only  matters  worth  thinking  about  had  been 
the  misery  of  existence  and  the  way  of  escaping  from  it  into 
Nirvana.  It  never  occurred  to  them  to  inquire  what  was  the  real 
nature  of  the  former,  or  the  precise  effect  of  its  cessation  in  the 
latter.  All  their  mental  efforts  were  directed  to  settling  points  of 
morality,  whether  transcendental  or  regulative,  or  to  working  out 
the  disciplinary  rules  of  the  order,  and  it  was  to  differences  on  such 
points  as  these  that  the  eighteen  earliest  sects  of  Buddhism  owed 
their  origin.  Probably  even  before  the  time  of  Asoka  a  more  meta- 
physical spirit  had  begun  to  appear  in  the  order ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  altered  condition  of  things  which  his  conversion  gave  rise 
to,  added  a  strong  impulse  to  such  a  tendency,  and  from  this  time  wo 
find  questions  as  to  the  philosophical  bearing  of  existence,  the 
precise  nature  of  Nirvana,  and  the  real  character  of  phenomena 
taking  the  place  of  the  disciplinary  rules  and  ethical  precepts  which 
had  satisfied  the  mental  cravings  of  the  earlier  followers  of  Sakya- 
muni.  Thus  we  find  the  formula  of  the  four  noble  truths  supple- 
mented by  the  category  of  the  twelve  nidanas  or  chain  of  causal 
connection,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how  the  blind  will 
to  exist,  producing  and  acting  through  consciousness,  sensation, 
desire,  possession,  and  birth,  eventually  culminates  in  the  misery 
which  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Buddha  to  remove.  I  think  it  likely 
that  the  speculative  works  of  this  period  were  composed  not  in 
Sanskrit,  but  in  the  current  dialect  of  the  country,  and  that  they 
were  less  influenced  by  the  contemporaneous  systems  of  Hindu  philo- 
sophy than  is  generally  supposed.  The  tendency  undoubtedly  was 
towards  a  reasoned,  atheistic  materialism  of  a  more  uncompromising 
oharacter  than  has  probably  ever  been  known  before  or  since  in 
India.     Traces  of  this  are  still  found  in  the  Buddhism  of  Ceylon  and 
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Burma,  and  fully  justify  the  theory  of  Nirvana  propounded  by 
Mr.  Ehys  David  in  the  remarkable  paper  published  by  him  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  January,  1877. 

But  while  this  philosophy  of  negation  was  being  worked  out  in 
the  schools,  there  was  among  the  people  a  constantly  growing  de- 
mand for  some  concrete  objects  of  worship ;  and  this  was  at  first 
supplied  by  the  multiplication  of  relics,  not  only  of  the  Buddha 
Sakyamuni  and  the  Buddhas  who  preceded  him,  but  also  of  the 
great  disciples  who  had  attained  Nirvana,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
been  connected  with  him  during  his  last  or  even  during  some  of  his 
previous  existences.  It  was  for  the  preservation  of  these  relics  that 
the  great  sttipas  were  built  in  India,  and  are  now  built  in  the  landa 
where  Southern  Buddhism  prevails.  This  period,  which  may  be 
called  the  second  or  metaphysical  age  of  Buddhism,  was  also  marked 
by  the  veneration  shown  to  images  of  Sakyamuni,  of  his  mother  and 
chief  disciples,  of  the  Buddhas  who  had  preceded  him,  and  of  the 
Buddha  who  is  to  come.  This  veneration  or  conmiemorative  wor- 
ship of  purely  human  beings  has  to  be  carefully  distinguished  firom 
the  cult  of  divine  Buddhas,  and  Bodhisatvas,  and  of  heavenly  molhers, 
which  came  in  afterwards  in  the  age  of  mysticism,  and  which  will  be 
noticed  further  on. 

The  new  alliance  between  Church  and  State  seems  also  to  have 
given  a  great  impetus  to  missionary  enterprise,  and  Asoka  is  described 
as  sending  out  religious  embassies  to  all  the  countries  not  imder  hii 
sway  between  Kashmir  and  Ceylon.  The  last-named  island  is  said 
to  have  been  converted  by  a  son  and  daughter  of  Asoka.  This  is 
just  possible,  but  it  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  existing  form  of 
Buddhism  in  Ceylon  belongs  to  a  stage  of  development  which  the 
religion  had  not  reached  in  the  time  of  Asoka,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  it  did  not  develop  in  Ceylon.  It  would  seem  almost  to 
be  an  organic  law  of  Buddhism  that  no  doctrinal  change  can  be 
made  in  it  except  through  the  Hindu  mind.  Nowhere,  among  all 
the  races  that  have  accepted  it,  has  there  been  any  real  development 
from  within,  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  there  has  be^ 
nowhere  any  real  assimilation  from  without  after  the  fisiith  had 
left  the  hands  of  the  missionaries.  In  India  the  religion  had,  as  ire 
shall  see  further  on,  a  strong  power  of  development  and  assimilation, 
and  sometimes  the  early  Hindu  missionaries  took  and  fitted  into  the 
faith  some  of  the  conceptions  found  by  them  in  the  newly  converted 
lands,  and  such  now  form  an  integral  part  of  Buddhism  in  those 
lands.  But  where  this  was  not  done,  the  converted  people  have  not 
been  able  to  work  in  their  own  religious  conceptions,  and  so  we  find 
everywhere  in  countries  now  reckoned  as  Buddhist,  sets  of  bdief 
and  religious  ideas  which,  although  perfectly  distinct  £rom  Bod- 
dhism,  in  some  cases  have  more  influence  on  men's  lives  than  their 
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professed  faith.  The  present  state  of  religion  in  Ceylon,  as  described 
by  competent  obserrers,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  this.  A  large 
part  of  the  belief  and  ideas  of  the  people  are  entirely  outside 
Buddhism,  and  the  Buddhism  which  is  professed  by  them  has  not 
apparently  advanced  a  step  beyond  the  metaphysical  stage  which 
the  religion  had  reached  in  India  when  the  influence  of  the  latter 
country  on  Ceylon  ceased. 

I  think  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  among  European  scholars 
to  dwell  disproportionately  on  the  metaphysics  of  Buddhism.  No 
doubt  this  part  of  the  subject  covers  a  vast  area  of  the  original 
authorities,  and,  if  we  were  to  believe  the  schoolmen  to  whom  we 
owe  the  disquisitions,  were  the  most  important  part  of  all  the 
scriptures.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  such  speculations  rarely 
have  any  direct  effect  upon  the  development  of  popular  religion,  and 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  European  students  to  estimate  the 
relative  value  and  importance  of  such  scholastic  works.  A  moment's 
consideration  of  the  real  position  in  the  development  of  Christian 
truth,  which  should  be  assigned  to  the  works  of  Anselm,  or  Duns 
Scotus,  or  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  will  help  to  illustrate  the  above 
remark.  But  at  the  same  time  it  would  not  be  safe  to  ignore  such 
speculations,  especially  in  a  religion  like  Buddhism,  which  has 
been,  so  to  speak,  preserved  for  the  people  by  an  order  of  monks, 
and  one  of  the  most  salient  characteristics  of  which  has  always  been 
an  attempt  to  popularise  profoundly  abstract  conceptions  by  concrete 
illustrations.  The  original  meaning  of  these  symbols  gets  obscured 
in  the  course  of  time,  and  a  mythological  explanation  is  invented  for 
them,  or,  more  often,  they  are  appropriated  by  extraneous  religious 
conceptions,  hitherto  unrepresented  by  visible  symbols,  which  have 
worked  their  way  up  to  a  position  demanding  recognition  and  incor- 
poration in  the  orthodox  system.  I  shall  therefore  take  some  note 
of  the  metaphysics  of  Buddhism,  but  only  so  far  as  they  seem  to 
have  affected  the  popular  religion. 

One  of  the  earliest  philosophical  schools  seems  to  me  to  have  had 
a  tendency  to  consider  the  intelligent  subject  as  merely  a  mode  of 
the  material  object — in  fact,  to  do  away  with  the  separate  existence 
of  an  intelligence ;  while  regarding  matter  itself  as  merely  a  pheno- 
menal product  of  what  may  be  called,  in  the  language  of  modern 
pessinusm,  unconscious  will.  I  use  this  term  as  the  equivalent  for 
the  Sanskrit  word  avidt/a,  which  is  literally  ignorance,  but  which  is 
shown  to  mean  much  more  in  a  very  old  symbolical  picture  obtained 
by  me  firom  Tibet.  This  picture  contains,  among  mauy  other  things, 
an  attempt  to  represent  by  concrete  images  the  category  of  the 
twelve  nitJAnAt^  which  was  almost  certainly  a  formula  worked  out  by 
the  philo0ophical  school  just  referred  to.  In  this  picture  avidya, 
the  first  term  of  the  category,  is  figured  as  a  blind  man  groping  his 
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way  into  space,  whicli  seems  to  me  as  good  a  concrete  representation 
as  one  could  have  of  Yon  Hartman's  imconscioas  will. 

On  many  of  the  pillars  found  at  Muttra  are  naked  female  figtues 
standing  in  yarious  attitudes  on  male  dwarfis,  with  the  represeatatioxi 
of  love  scenes  above  their  heads.  These  figures  are  described  in  the 
archsBological  books  as  dancers,  but  I  have  long  thought  it  possible 
that  they  may  be  an  attempt  to  represent  intelligent  matter  sap- 
ported  on  avidya,  and  kept  in  action  by  desire.  ELindoo  phUosophen 
of  a  school  supposed  to  have  some  affinity  to  Buddhist  metaphysical 
thought,  often  reproach  their  Nature  for  exhibiting  herself  to  the  soul 
like  a  female  dancer.  The  same  idea  seems  to  be  reproduced  here, 
except  that  Nature  or  matter  is  supposed  to  exhibit  herself  for  her 
own  pleasure,  there  being  no  external  soul  by  which  she  could  be 
beheld.  We  shall  meet  these  solitary  dancers  hereafter  as  great 
goddesses,  with  terrible  attributes  and  emblems ;  but  I  think  it  cer- 
tain  that  this  is  their  first  appearance,  and  their  development  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  process  above  described. 

The  next  great  school  of  philosophical  thought  is  said  to  haje 
been  founded  by  Nagarjuna,  a  teacher  whose  influence  is  still 
acknowledged  throughout  the  entire  Buddhist  world,  and  who  is  to 
this  day  reverenced  under  different  names  in  Ceylon  and  Tibet,  in 
China  and  Mongolia.  His  followers  denied  the  reality  of  the 
existence  of  either  subject  or  object,  both  of  which  were,  according 
to  him,  part  of  some  vast  phantasmagoria,  which  was  aU  we 
could  possibly  know.  They  held  that  the  Buddha  himself  was  only 
a  delusion,  and  the  Prajna  Paramita,  or  perfect  wisdom — ^the  know- 
ledge  which  was  attained  by  the  highest  intelligence — amoxmfted 
only  to  the  certainty  that  illusions  without  any  real  existence  could 
conduct  other  illusions  without  any  real  existence  to  Nirvana,  which 
probably  had  no  existence,  whether  real  or  illusory.  These  were 
the  notes  of  the  school  called  that  of  the  Mahayana,  which  may  be 
rendered  Great  Method,  in  contradistinction  with  the  Himayana, 
or  Little  Method,  of  the  early  Church ;  they  were  probably  not 
fully  developed  till  long  after  Nagarjuna,  as  it  seems  to  be  indicated 
in  the  legend  that  he  lived  for  six  hundred  years.  It  is  possible 
that  his  actual  teachings  were  rather  Pyrrhonist  than  Nilulifitic,and 
that  he  contented  himself  with  denying  the  possibility  of  our  know- 
ing that  anything  either  existed  or  did  not  exist.  Anyhow,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  new  views  and  those  attributed  to  Sakya- 
muni  in  the  books  acknowledged  to  be  canonical  books  was  in  the 
course  of  time  felt  to  be  so  startling,  that  a  fresh  revelation  was 
thought  necessary,  and  the  manner  in  which  this  was  obtained 
throws  so  much  light  on  the  development  of  Buddhism  as  to  justify 
a  short  digression. 

As  mentioned  above,  I  believe  the  legend  of  the  settlement  of 
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the  canon  in  the  council  held  after  the  death  of  Sakyamimi  to  be 
all  but  worthless,  and  the  accounts  of  three  councils  said  to  have 
been  held  between  the  date  of  the  first  one  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era  seem  equally  untrustworthy.  Still  it  is  quite  clear 
that  there  must  have  been  a  recognised  canon  fixed  some  time  before 
the  time  of  Nagarjuna,  for  he,  or  his  school,  were  troubled  with  the 
diffictdty  of  reconciling  his  system  with  the  accepted  teachings  of 
Sakyamuni.  If  there  had  not  been  a  fixed  canon  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  producing  books  in  support  of  the  assertion 
that  the  new  doctrines  had  been  actually  taught  by  Sakyamuni  to 
his  disciples.  But  Nagarjuna  or  some  of  his  followers  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  on  the  discovery  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Sakyamuni  were  not  fitted  to  receive  the  whole  truth,  and  that  a 
portion  of  the  Buddha's  teaching  had  been  intrusted  by  him  to  the 
King  of  the  Dragons,  with  instructions  to  keep  it  until  the  world 
was  fit  to  receive  it,  and  then  communicate  it  to  a  suitable  person. 
In  compliance  with  this  the  King  of  the  Dragons  made  over  to 
Nagarjuna  a  great  mass  of  supplementary  teaching  of  the  Buddha, 
containing  not  only  the  full  doctrines  of  the  unreality  of  things, 
but  a  great  number  of  new  sutras,  which  are  distinguished  from 
the  earliest  of  records  of  Sakyamuni's  teachings  by  the  title  of 
"  Vapulya,"  or  developed.  It  is  probable  that  all  the  story  was  in- 
vented after  the  time  of  Nagarjuna  by  followers  who  found  it 
necessary  to  obtain  scriptural  support  for  their  opinions.  But  the 
new  doctrines  and  the  developed  sutras  obtained  from  the  King  of 
the  Dragons  were  rapidly  accepted  by  the  great  body  of  the  Order 
in  India,  and  were  considered  of  at  least  equal  authority  with  the 
older  scriptures  in  the  great  centres  of  thought  and  learning  visited 
by  Hwen  Tsang  in  the  seventh  century  of  our  era. 

As  I  have  said  above,  I  believe  the  speciilations  of  Nagarjuna  to 
have  been  purely  sceptical ;  but  the  school  which  he  founded  rapidly 
branched  off  into  negation  of  the  existence  both  of  the  subject  and 
the  object,  and  the  most  thorough-going  insisted  on  the  unreality  of 
even  the  Prajna  Paramita,  the  instrument  as  it  were  by  which  they 
ascertained  the  unreality  of  everything  else.  This  of  course  could 
not  last  long,  and  there  was  very  soon  a  tendency,  not  only  to 
assume  the  real  existence  of  the  Prajna,  which  was  identified  with 
the  Dharma  or  body  of  sacred  truth,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  the 
intelligent  matter  of  the  earlier  school,  but  to  ascribe  to  it  what 
may  be  called  a  divine  character.  In  a  bas-relief  which  was  found 
at  Mathura,  and  which  is  now  at  Agra,  representing  the  worship  of 
Buddha,  Dharma,  and  Sangha,  Dharma  is  clearly  identified  with 
Prajna,  and  is  represented  by  a  female  figure  of  a  type  which  in 
late  Buddhism  has  become  well  known  and  classed  as  tantric.  This 
idea  of  what  I  shall  provisionally  call  a  divine  female,  sjpibolizin^ 
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sometimes  intelligent  matter,  and  sometimes  the  perfect  wisdom  by 
whicli  the  unreality  of  all  things  is  apprehended,  is  constantly  re* 
curring  in  early  Buddhist  sculpture,  and  must,  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  lost  its  original  meaning  for  all  but  a  few  of  the  most  philoso- 
phically-minded monks.  When,  therefore,  fetish- worshipping  castes 
and  tribes  brought  into  Buddhism  their  demon  goddesses  of  the 
streams  and  the  yalleys,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  assuming  that 
these  had  always  been  represented  in  Buddhism  by  the  female 
images  that  really  symbolized  lofty  philosophical  conceptions  of 
matter  or  transcendental  speculations  on  the  real  nature  of  things. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  addition  made  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Oreat  Method  to  the  Buddhist  religion  was  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing a  Bodhisatva,  or  a  candidate  for  Buddhaship,  from  which  their 
system  is  often  called  the  Method  of  the  Bodhisatyas.  We  haye 
seen  that  in  the  first  period  of  Buddhism  the  perfected  saint  was 
supposed  to  attain  Niryana  immediately  after  his  death.  But  this 
seemed  to  the  adherents  of  the  Great  Method  a  selfish  and  unworthy 
aim  by  itself ;  and  according  to  their  notion  the  truest  saint  was 
he  who  after  obtaining  fitness  for  Niryana  gaye  up  the  rest  to  which 
he  was  entitled,  and  elected  to  remain  subject  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  the  law  of  transmigration  with  all  its  attendant  misery,  in 
order  that  he  might  ultimately  become  a  Buddha,  and  at  some  future 
time  restore  the  lost  truth  to  sentient  beings.  For  it  is  one  of  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Buddhism  that  the  body  of  the  law  left  by  each 
Buddha  gets  lost  in  the  course  of  time,  and  the  number  of  the 
faithful  dwindle  away,  until  at  last  a  night  of  ignorance  falls  on  the 
uniyerse,  to  be  followed  by  the  daylight  of  a  fresh  reyelation  of  the 
law  and  the  establishment  of  the  Church  by  a  new  Buddha.  There 
haye  been  four  Buddhas  in  the  existing  imiyerse,  of  whom  Sahyamusi 
was  the  last ;  and  there  is  one,  Matreya,  to  come.  He  ia  the  first  of 
the  Bodhisatyas,  who  are,  howeyer,  a  sufficiently  numerous  body, 
for  Nagarjuna  and  all  the  early  teachers  of  his  school  are  enrolled  in 
their  number,  and  the  deyeloped  sutras  are  full  of  the  names  of 
others.  But  three,  besides  Matreya,  are  pre-eminent  in  fame  and  for 
the  part  they  haye  played  in  later  Buddhism.  These  are  Ayaloki- 
tesyara  or  Padma  Pani,  Manjusri,  and  Yajrapani.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  first,  in  spite  of  his  mythological  name,  was  a  real  person ; 
but,  if  so,  he  got  thoroughly  encrusted  with  legend  at  a  yery  early 
date.  It  is  more  likely  that  Manjusri  really  existed ;  but  in  his 
case  also  it  seems  impossible  to  separate  the  biith  from  ihe  mass  of 
legend. 

These  are  the  only  Bodhisatyas  whom  we  find  in  Fa  Hian's  trayels 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  a.d.,  and  it  would  seem  that 
Vajrapani  was  then  a  sort  of  demon  chieftain;  but  Fa  Hian's 
mentioii  of  the  two  first  i^  inyaluable  aa  showing  that  eyen  in  his 
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time  there  was  special  cult  paid  to  these  Bodhisatvas^  and  that  they 
were  recognised  to  belong  to  the  Great  Method.  He  says  that  at 
Mathura  the  adherents  of  the  Great  Method  paid  their  homage  to 
the  Prajna  Paramita,  Manjusri,  and  to  Avalokitesvara.  This  pas- 
sage is  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  way  by  the  sculptures  already 
alluded  to  by  me,  in  which  the  Prajna  seems  to  be  symbolized  by 
naked  women,  and  identified  on  the  one  side  with  Dharma  and  on 
the  other  with  intelligent  matter.  The  worship  of  the  three  Bodhi- 
satvas  had  clearly  made  great  advances  between  the  time  of  Fa 
Hian  and  that  of  Hwen  Tsang,  who  came  to  India  two  hundred  years 
later.  The  latter  seems  to  have  regarded  Avalokitesvara  as  his 
patron  saint,  and  there  is  constant  mention  of  his  images,  as  well  as 
those  of  Matreya  and  Manjusri,  who  seem  to  have  thus  formed  a  sort 
of  Trinity,  and  who  more  than  once  appeared  together  in  dreams 
to  Hwen  Tsang  and  others.  Matreya  had  since  dropped  out  of  this 
Trinity,  and  his  place  has  been  taken  by  Vajrapani.  There  is  also  a 
notice  of  a  statue  of  a  To-lo-pou-sa,  which  seems  to  be  the  Chinese 
rendering  of  Tara  Bodhisatva,  who  could  only  be  the  divine  mother 
Tara  or  Durga.  I  assume  her  to  be  an  aboriginal  goddess  taken  up 
by  the  monks,  and  identified  with  one  of  the  attempts  to  personify 
the  intelligent  matter  of  some  of  the  philosophiced  systems ;  but  the 
rendering  of  Hwen  Tsang's  transliteration  is  doubtful,  and  I  think 
that  the  worship  of  the  divine  mothers  was  probably  a  little  later 
than  his  time.  Mention  is  occasionally  made  of  Buddhas  of  other 
worlds,  but  in  a  vague  way.  There  are  no  further  notices,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  of  the  extraordinary  mythology  of  the  developed 
sutras ;  and  I  therefore  conclude  that  it  had  not  become  a  popiilar 
religion  in  Hwen  Tsang's  time,  for  if  it  had  he  would  not  have 
failed  to  describe  it.  This  must  be  clear  to  any  one  reading  his 
memoirs ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that,  in  spite  of  the  cult  of  Bod- 
hisatvas,  and  possibly  of  personifications  of  nature,  the  figure  and 
history  of  Sakyamuni  overshadowed  everything  else,  and  that,  in 
spite  of  the  mass  of  encrusting  legends,  two  facts  were  never  lost 
sight  of — that  he  was  a  man  who  had  risen  to  his  surpassing  posi- 
tion by  his  unaided  merits;  and  that  his  individuality  had  been 
annihilated  in  Nirvana.  In  spite  of  this,  every  spot  sanctified  by 
any  act  of  his  during  any  of  his  probationary  transmigrations,  as  well 
as  the  scenes  of  his  last  and  unspeakably  glorious  life,  were  evidently 
regarded  with  an  enthusiastic  love  which  men,  of  our  generation  at 
least,  do  not  feel  for  the  Holy  Land. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  take  stock  of  the  development  of 
Buddhism  up  to  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  of  our  era,  the 
latest  period  of  its  existence  in  India  of  which  we  have  a  trustworthy 
contemporaneous  account.  The  point  that  comes  out  most  vividly 
in  any  survey  of  the  Church  is  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the 
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Order  throughout  its  history.  With  the  possible  exception  of  tlie 
Catholic  Church,  I  do  not  think  that  any  religious  organization  in 
the  world  has  been  so  strong,  or  played  such  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine,  as  the  Buddhist  monkhood.  Even  now  in  its 
decline,  the  completeness  of  the  system,  the  far-reaching  discipline, 
the  habitual  obedience  of  the  monks  to  their  superiors,  and  the 
reyerence  of  the  latter  for  spiritual  authority  above  them,  strikes  ^ 
observer  with  astonishment.  In  the  early  ages  it  is  almost  certain 
that  there  was  a  succession  of  spiritual  heads  of  the  whole  organiza- 
tion ;  and  though  we  read  of  sects,  I  suspect  that  for  many  centuries 
these  were  not  crystallized  into  schisms.  Even  the  great  division  of 
the  Yanas  did  not  at  first  cause  an  actual  rupture  in  the  Church; 
though  in  the  time  of  Hwen  Tsang  the  partisans  of  the  two  doctrines 
had  come  to  look  on  one  another  as  little  better  than  outside  heretics 
who  knew  not  Buddha.  In  such  an  organization  there  was  no  room 
for  the  man  with  his  own  private  message,  as  in  multitudinous 
Hinduism ;  and  a  local  or  new-fangled  superstition  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  hall-mark  without  which  it  would  not  pass 
current  as  good  Buddhism.  The  princes  found  it  their  interest  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  a  powerful  organization  which  did  not 
interfere  with  them,  which  was  inclined  to  support  them,  which  had 
none  of  the  irksome  pretensions  of  the  Brahmins,  and  which,  if 
hostile,  could  give  considerable  trouble.  The  masses  had  the  mystic 
Trinity  of  the  precious  ones  to  interpret  as  suited  them,  relics  en- 
shrined in  mighty  towers  to  revere,  images  of  the  Teacher  and  his 
disciples  to  worship,  innumerable  legends  to  feed  their  imaginations 
with,  a  noble  system  of  morality  to  satisfy  their  cravings  for  a  guide 
to  conduct,  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  successive  births,  and 
far  away,  in  the  dim  distance,  a  glimpse  of  mysterious  but  delicious 
rest,  to  be  obtained  not  now,  or  perhaps  for  many  ages,  but  after  all 
that  was  pleasant  as  well  as  painful  in  sensation  had  been  exhausted. 
They  had  their  own  supernatural  beings  left  to  them,  their  Devas, 
Asuras,  Gandharvas,  Nagas,  and  the  rest;  and  though  these  had 
come  down  in  the  world  and  occupied  rather  humble  positions,  still 
no  doubt  they  could  help  an  adherent  or  injure  his  enemy ;  and  even 
if  Buddha  had  disappeared  in  Nirvana,  no  one  could  doubt  that  his 
relics  must  retain  considerable  virtue.  While  behind,  ennobling 
and  refining  the  whole  system,  was  the  glorious  human  figure  of  the 
Master,  whose  life  had  shown  that  the  apparently  impossible  ideal 
he  had  aimed  at  could  be  attained  by  men. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  two  main  schools  of  thought  and 
practice,  as  much  opposed  to  one  another  as  Calvinists  and  Arminians, 
or  rather  as  Protestants  and  Catholics,  are  with  us,  but  still  each 
acknowledging  the  other  to  be  Buddhist.  The  earlier  of  these  and 
the  least  removed  from  the  original  teachings  of  Sakyamoni  was 
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dominant  In  Ceylon  ftnd  the  outlying  countries  towards  the  Oxus^ 
while  the  developed  doctrines  of  the  Great  Method  had  taken  firm 
root  in  Hindustan  and  the  neighbouring  countries  of  India,  and  had 
its  rise  in  the  great  group  of  monasteries  at  Nalanda.  To  the  ad- 
herents of  this  school  the  three  precious  ones — Buddha,  his  law,  and 
his  Church — were  still  the  bases  of  all  the  superstructure.  Their 
Buddha  was  still  a  finite  being,  who,  through  countless  transmigra- 
tions by  a  continued  course  of  right-doing  and  thinking,  had  worked 
up  to  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation  which  he  had  embodied 
in  his  teachings  and  bequeathed  to  his  Church ;  after  which  he  had 
gone  into  the  complete  Nirvana,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  had 
ceased  to  be.  But  he  was  only  the  last  of  a  series  of  Buddhas  whose 
careers  had  been  in  all  respects  like  his,  and  he  was  to  be  followed 
by  a  series  of  Buddhas  without  any  conceivable  end,  many  of  whom 
had  already  reached  the  state  of  fitness  for  Buddhahood,  and  were 
only  waiting  for  their  turns  to  come  in  the  evolutions  of  phenomenal 
existence.  The  supreme  secret  which  some  of  these  beings  had 
found,  which  others  were  seeking,  and  which  all  desired  to  reveal, 
was  the  knowledge  of  the  absolute  unreality  of  everything,  even  of 
themselves,  and  of  the  knowledge  that  they  were  to  teach ;  but  this 
was  somehow  mixed  up  with  a  tendency  to  treat  something  as  a  real 
underlying  substance,  and  this  thought  seems  to  have  been  coloured 
by  the  materialism  of  a  preceding  school ;  and  so  in  some  way  Prajna 
the  knowledge,  Dharma  the  law,  and  the  metaphysical  idea  of  in- 
telligent matter,  had  got  mixed  up  and  personified  possibly  by  a 
female  Bodhisatva,  who,  to  those  unversed  in  philosophy,  became 
afterwards  the  source  of  all  things,  even  of  the  Buddhas  themselves. 
The  second  or  metaphysical  stage  of  Buddhism  was  followed  in 
India  by  the  age  of  mysticism,  the  beginning  of  which  may  roughly 
be  made  to  coincide  with  the  period  of  Hwen  Tsang's  visit  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century ;  for  though  no  doubt  the  tendency 
already  existed,  and  Aryasangha,  who  may  be  considered  the  founder 
of  the  school  of  mystics,  lived  before  Hwen  Tsang's  time,  still  its 
great  developments  were  xmdoubtedly  later.  Aryasangha's  leading 
doctrine  was  the  real  existence  of  a  soul  darkened  and  soiled  by  the 
illusions  which  it  takes  to  be  the  reality  of  the  outer  world,  and  the 
aim  of  his  school  was,  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  the  misery  insepa- 
rable from  phenomenal  existence,  as  to  free  the  soul  from  acquired 
impurities,  and  restore  it  to  its  original  state  of  absolute  freedom. 
It  was  felt  in  the  Order  that  the  changes  involved  in  this  doctrine 
were  so  great,  that  a  third  revelation  was  required  to  sanction  it ; 
and  it  is  related  that  Aryasangha,  being  troubled  with  doubt,  betook 
himself  to  the  heaven  in  which  Matreya  awaits  the  time  of  his  advent 
as  Buddha,  and  received  firom  him  four  treatises,  clearly  showing 
that  Sakyamuni  had  recognised  the  real  existence  of  a  soul  which. 
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througli  the  trammels  and  pollutions  of  desire,  fEOicies  that  the  ex- 
terior  objects  exist ;  and  proving  that  the  function  of  the  Prajna 
Faramita — ^the  Perfect  Wisdom — ^is  to  free  the  soul  from  the  iUosionB 
and  their  causes,  and  to  conduct  it  into  Nirvana,  which  in  this  case 
probably  means  the  absolute. 

The  development  taken  by  the  new  doctrine  in  the  hands  of  the 
successors  of  the  Aryasangha  had  a  fatal  influence  on  Buddhism. 
In  the  region  of  morality  by  treating  a  state  of  mind  as  more  im- 
portant than  moral  effort,  or  as  we  should  say  by  substituting  faith 
for  works,  they  attacked  the  most  vital  parts  of  Sakyamuni's  teaching 
and  prepared  the  way  for  antinomianism.  In  thought,  by  abandon- 
ing the  wise  positivism  that  refused  to  go  behind  the  phenomenal, 
they  threw  down  the  barrier  which  had  been  raised  against  mysti- 
cism, and  gave  free  play  to  the  lawless  freaks  of  imagination  which 
are  the  disgrace  of  all  Indian  religious  thought.  Any  attempt  to 
trace  these  developments  in  detail  would  take  me  too  far  afield,  and 
I  shall  only  mention  here  a  mystical  identification  of  the  human 
Buddha  with  the  idea  of  the  soul  which  through  union  with  the 
female  '' Wisdom  "  frees  itself  from  the  illusions  whicli  obscure  and 
soil  it.  With  this  idea,  too,  were  connected  a  crowd  of  transcendental 
beings  called  Buddhas  of  Meditation,  who  have  functions  in  the 
worlds  of  mysticism  analogous  to  those  of  the  earthly  Buddhas  in  the 
phenomenal  world,  and  who  were  attended  by  mystic  shadows  of  the 
Bodhisatvas  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  salvation  of  this 
universe.  In  a  word,  the  system  was  a  kind  of  Buddhist  GnosticiBm, 
as  dangerous  as  that  by  which  early  Christianity  was  imperilled. 

I  think  it  pretty  clear  that  about  the  time  these  developments 
were  going  on  there  was  a  powerful  non- Aryan  State,  with  its  centre 
in  Magadha,  and  perhaps  with  its  capital  at  the  modem  Patna;  that 
the  religion  of  this  State  was  Buddhism,  but  that  the  ideas  and  reli- 
gious conceptions  introduced  by  these  new  adherents  into  Buddhism, 
already  debased  by  mysticism,  profoundly  affected  this  religion, 
and  perhaps  modem  Hinduism  through  it.  My  evidence  for  this 
State  is  mainly  tradition,  which  all  through  South  Behar  pie- 
serves  a  strong  recollection  of  a  dynasty  of  Cheroo  kings,  to  whom  it 
ascribes  many  undoubted  Buddhist  monuments  of  late  date.  Now 
the  Cheroos  were  a  non- Aryan  race,  who  probably  came  from  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  Behar.  I  have  found  many  traces  of  what  may 
be  called  an  uprising  of  the  hill  races  to  the  north  of  the  Ganges  at 
some  time  not  long  before  the  Mussulman  invasion,  and  in  same 
cases  indications  of  this  being  simultaneous  with  their  adoption  of 
Buddhism ;  and  I  believe  that  real  historical  research  (if  such  a 
thing  be  possible  in  India)  would  prove  the  existence  between  the 
seventh  and  eleventh  centuries  after  Christ  of  many  States  formed 
by  aboriginal  hillmen  professing  the  Buddhist  religion,  the  remain* 
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ing  descendants  of  whom  now  are  classed  as  low-caste  Hindus. 
When  such  people  came  into  Buddhism,  their  religious  conceptions 
had  to  be  adjusted  ;  and  it  happened  that  many  of  these  fell  in  with 
t;lie  new  transcendentalisms  of  the  school  of  Aryasangha.  For 
instance,  the  aboriginal  man  has  a  profound  belief  in  magic.  His 
enemies  are  always  working  spells  against  him,  and  unless  he  works 
count'Cr-spells  how  is  he  to  be  protected  or'avenged  ?  Now,  if  once  one 
thoroughly  realises  that  the  only  real  thing  is  the  mind,  and  that  all 
exterior  things  are  mere  illusions,  it  follows,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  there  must  be  some  method  by  which  the  really  existent 
mind  can  exercise  power  over  the  unreal  phantasmagoria,  which  only 
exists  in  relation  to  itself,  and  can  re-arrange  it  to  its  own  satisfaction. 
This  idea  fell  in  with  a  tendency  which  had  been  growing  up  under 
the  influence  of  mysticism,  to  substitute  short  cuts  to  perfection  for 
the  slow  and  tedious  methods  of  the  older  systems ;  and  in  course  of 
time  the  practice  of  magic  became  a  recognised  part  of  the  profession 
of  a  Buddhist  monk. 

Again,  among  all  the  hill  tribes  that  I  know,  there  are  traces  more 
or  less  distinct  of  mountain,  lake>  and  river  worship.  I  do  not  mean 
the  worship  of  mountain  gods,  or  personified  spirits  of  mountains, 
nymphs  or  naiads,  but  of  the  actual  mountains  and  rivers.  The 
mountain  is  generally  looked  upon  as  good-natured  and  benignant, 
but  capable  of  sudden  bursts  of  fury,  when  he  throws  down  rocks  and 
trees  at  the  objects  of  his  wrath.  He  is  almost  always  married  to  the 
lake,  or  tarn,  who  rests  on  his  bosom,  and  whose  moods  vary  with  his 
while  she  is  with  him,  but  who,  when  she  leaves  him  to  take  the  form 
of  the  torrent  of  the  hill  valleys,  becomes  the  most  malignant  being 
ever  known  to  mankind,  and  is  always  associated  by  the  Buddhist 
hillmen  of  the  Himalayan  slopes  with  the  idea  of  the  tigers  and 
snakes  who  haunt  her  banks,  and  of  the  skxills  of  those  wretches 
whom  her  poisonous  breath  kills  with  deadly  fevers  and  ague.  There 
were  no  images  devised  of  these  gods  and  goddesses  until  the  ideas 
had  been  adopted  by  Buddhism.  The  mountain  itself  was  the  visible 
divinity,  and  the  tarn  or  the  torrent  the  goddess  herself.  The  hillmen, 
too,  worshipped  some  animals,  partly  from  regard  to  their  usefulness, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  some  dim  idea  of  their  representing  sides  of 
nature,  and  possibly  because  they  looked  on  them  as  totems.  Among 
these  the  pig  is  pre-eminent  in  Central  India ;  and  every  religion 
that  has  gained  an  influence  over  the  tribes  of  the  Yindhyans  and 
the  Aravalis  has  had  to  find  a  place  for  the  pig  god  or  goddess. 
The  ideas  of  malignant  demon  rivers  and  animal  deities  were  easily 
fitted  by  the  craftsmen  of  Buddhist  theology  into  their  old  personifi- 
cations of  the  conceptions  of  material  nature,  of  the  perfection  of 
wisdom,  and  of  illusions  as  females ;  and  out  of  the  combination  they 
produced  a  series  of  what  I  may  provisionally  call  self-existent  god- 
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desaes,  known  as  the  divine  mothers,  who  must  be  carefully  distm- 
guished  from  the  Saktas  or  female  manifestations  of  the  dime 
energy,  with  whom  they  afterwards  got  mixed  up  when  Buddhian 
had  lost  its  distinctively  non-theistic  character. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  these  divine  mothers  is  Yajra  Yarahi, 
the  diamond  sow,  whose  figure  may  be  seen  at  Budh  Ghiya  and 
Benares,  and  who  is  now  incarnate  as  the  abbess  of  a  nunneiy  on 
the  island  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Palti  in  Tibet.  I  think  it  quite 
clear  that  she  is  the  aboriginal  pig  deity  ingrafted  upon  the  pe^ 
sonification  of  the  ignorance  which  is  the  efficient  cause  of  tie 
illusions  of  existence,  the  Buddhist  symbol  of  which  is  a  pig.  She 
is,  therefore,  philosophically  to  be  identified  with  the  exterior  world. 
It  is  worth  remarking  that,  while  the  pig  deity  appears  in  Hin- 
duism as  Yajra  Yaraha,  the  boar-avatar  of  Yishnu,  the  diamond  sow 
is  figured  in  Nepal  and  Tibet  with  the  trident,  the  skull  garlands, 
the  tiger's  skin,  and  other  emblems  which  are  popularly  connected 
with  Saivism,  but  which  I  take  to  be  the  belongings  of  the  demon 
hill  stream. 

It  was  not  so  easy  to  fit  into  the  framework  of  Buddhism  the  ideas 
of  the  mountain  and  his  wife,  with  their  rude  and  physical  sugges- 
tions of  procreative  and  productive  energies  of  nature,  which  I 
believe  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  human  race  almost 
everywhere,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  speculate  on  the  world  in  which 
it  had  been  placed.  I  am  very  far  indeed  from  that  school  which 
tries  to  reduce  every  religious  conception  to  the  lingam  and  yoni ; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  the  sexual  mystery  was,  and  from  the 
nature  of  things  must  have  been,  one  of  the  first  problems  to  exer- 
cise the  mind  of  primitive  men ;  and  nothing  in  the  proceedings  of 
European  scholars  seems  to  me  more  perverse  than  their  determina- 
tion to  find  a  philosophical  origin  for  a  cult  which  has  clearly  grown 
out  of  the  most  striking  and  mysterious  of  all  physical  facts.  This 
process  is  not  so  misleading  in  Buddhism  as  it  is  in  Hinduism,  but 
it  is  full  of  danger  even  in  the  former.  The  Buddhists  of  the 
eighth  century  had  undoubtedly  a  real  difficulty  in  fitting  in  the 
aboriginal  sexual  symbolism,  now  so  popular;  for  all  that  was 
implied  in  it  ran  counter  to  the  ascetic  bases  of  their  faith.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  mysticism  had  now  reached  the  stage  in  which 
religious  exaltation  so  often  shades  off  into  sexual  pruriency,  and 
the  transcendental  notion  of  the  union  of  the  soul  with  perfect 
wisdom,  symbolized  in  the  relations  of  the  Buddhas  of  meditation 
with  the  Prajna  Parmita,  was  available  to  give  the  necessary  philo- 
sophic varnish  to  conceptions  which  had  their  origin  at  the  very 
farthest  end  of  the  scale  of  thought.  Anyhow,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  mountain  god  was  identified  with  the  Buddhas  of  meditatioUi 
and  his  wife  the  mountain  tarn  became  the   '^ wisdom"  of  the 
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mystics ;  while  the  magical  and  debasing  ritual  of  the  hill  deities 
was  transferred,  with  an  esoteric  and  symbolic  meaning,  to  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  Buddhas. 

All  this  naturally  led  up  to  the  fourth  or  theistic  development  of 
Buddhism,  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Brahmin- 
ism  on  the  religion,  but  which  I  think  may  more  probably  be 
accounted  for  by  internal  development.  One  train  of  thought  in 
particular  seems  to  have  directly  led  up  to  and  culminated  in  the 
idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  From  the  beginning  of  philosophical 
speculation  among  Buddhists  no  question  had  been  more  hotly 
debated  than  the  real  nature  of  the  Buddhas  after  they  had  arrived 
at  Buddhahood.  In  the  course  of  time  it  became  an  accepted  belief 
that  there  were  certain  qualities  which  were  common  to  all  the 
Buddhas,  and  by  which  they  were  differentiated  from  the  remainder 
of  mankind  ;  and  it  was  at  last  decided  that  these  qualities  were  the 
accidents  of  an  imderlying  substance  which  was  deified  as  Adi- 
Buddha,  who  when  united  with  the  archetypal  Prajna  was  the 
source  and  originator  of  all  things,  and  unto  whom  all  things  must 
eventually  return.  The  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatvas  of  meditation,  as 
well  as  the  earthly  Buddhas  and  saints,  were  merely  emanations 
from  him  who  carried  out  his  will.  But  all  this  required  a  supple- 
mentary revelation ;  for  the  Sangha  was  still  subject  to  the  law  of 
its  organization.  The  revelation  was  found  in  what  is  called  the 
£ala  Chakra,  the  Wheel  of  Time,  the  record  of  a  revelation 
made  by  Sakyamuni  just  before  his  death  to  a  mythical  king  of  an 
imaginary  place  in  Central  Asia  where  it  had  been  preserved  till  the 
proper  time  came  for  its  production  in  India.  Csoma-de-Koros  puts 
the  date  of  this  in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era,  but  it  was  probably 
earlier,  and  it  is  likely  that  thje  doctrines  contained  in  it  had  been 
festering  in  the  Order  long  before  it  was  produced,  just  as  a  new 
development  of  the  Catholic  religion  has  been  discussed  for  genera- 
tions, and  has  become  a  dogma  with  a  large  number  of  the  faithful, 
before  it  receives  the  final  sanction  of  the  inspired  Church  through 
the  votes  of  an  (Ecumenical  Council. 

And  now  that  I  have  come  to  the  last  great  development  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  stop  for  a  little  to 
notice  the  points  of  resemblance  and  difference  between  the  develop- 
ment of  Buddhism  and  Latin  Christianity.  Each  possessed  at  an 
early  period  in  its  course  a  definite  body  of  authoritative  scripture, 
the  custody  and  interpretation  of  which  was  intrusted  to  a  power- 
fully organized  body — the  Church  in  Christianity,  the  Order  in 
Buddhism.  Each  found  in  the  course  of  time  the  doctrines  con- 
tained in  its  scriptures  to  be  insufficient  for  growing  needs,  and  was 
forced  to  add  to  them.  Here  the  difference  begins.  The  revelation 
of  Buddha  was  final,  and  he  had  disappeared  in  Nirvana.    The 
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Sangha  could  add  nothing  to  what  could  be  prored  &om  the  scrip- 
tores.     Of  course,  like  the  Common  Law  Judges  in  England,  the 
Buddhist  doctors  could,  and  did  practically,  make  additions  in 
principle,  while  pretending  merely  to  interpret  their  text.    But  this 
process  cannot  be  carried  beyond  a  certain  point ;  and  just  as  there 
was  in  England  an  undefined,  but  still  recognised,  limit  to  the  kw- 
making  power  of  the  judges,  so  there  were  certain  stages  in  the 
development  of  Buddhism  at  which  the  Sangha  had  to  stop  short, 
and  to  acknowledge  that  the  new  doctrine  could  not  be  made  to 
tally  with  scripture.     Here  came  in  a  doctrine  precisely  similar  to 
that  of  the  economy  which  is  used  so  fireely  by  the  doctors  of  the 
Latin  Church.     It  was  declared  that  the  Buddha  had  kept  back  a 
portion  of  his  doctrine  for  which  the  contemporary  Church  was  not 
fitted,  and  had  intrusted  these  reserved  truths  to  dragons,  or  to 
Matreya,  or  to  the  King  of  Shambhala.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
founder  of  the  Latin  Church  is  still  in  existence,  watching  over  and 
inspiring  his  Church,  which,  to  pursue  the  illustration  firom  oar 
English  legal  system,  resembles  a  court  of  equity,  having  in  addition 
to  its  known  law  hidden  reserves  of  judicial  principles,  to  bring  oat 
and  apply  when  occasion  requires.    Results  have  shown  that  the 
more  elastic  system  of  the  Latin  Church  is  much  the  safer  of  the 
two.     Councils  have  done  startling  things  in  their  time ;  but  one 
can  hardly  imagine  a  Council  reversing  all  the  dogmas  and  contra* 
dieting  aU  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  while  something  like  this 
was  the  efiect  on  Indian  Buddhism  of  the  adoption  by  the  Sangha 
of  the  supplementary  revelation  of  a  Supreme  Deity  contained  in  the 
Eala  Chakra. 

From  the  date  of  this  last  development  the  works  of  poUution 
went  on  merrily.  Tantra  after  tantra  was  written,  crammed  with 
filth  and  disgusting  magic  charms,  but  more  than  redeemed  in  the 
opinion  of  some  European  scholars  by  their  noble  ideas  about  the 
Divine  Being  and  the  human  soul.  YQe  corruptions,  like  the 
Eerukas,  Sambharas,  and  others  to  be  seen  in  old  Indian  sculptures 
and  modem  Nepalese  and  Tibetan  pictures,  the  obscenity  of  which  I 
can  only  venture  to  hint  at  on  paper,  are  described  in  learned  works 
as  deified  saints,  and  the  tantras  setting  forth  these  abominations 
are  characterized  as  full  of  high  and  excellent  thoughts.  I  can  only 
hope  that  these  scholars,  whose  theism  seems  to  have  obscured  their 
moral  sense,  did  not  fully  understand  what  they  were  writing  about ; 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  the  severe  rebuke  administered  to  them  by 
the  illustrious  Bumouf.  But  vile  as  the  corruptions  of  modmi 
Buddhism  have  been,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  fruits  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  Sakyamuni  have  been  wholly  lost.  Behind  all 
the  foul  phantoms  of  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  the  hideous 
antinomiamsm  of  tantric  mysticism,  there  is  still  the  calm  figare  of 
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the  great  human  teacher  and  his  glorious  moral  ideal  of  the  absolute 
renunciation  of  self  for  the  sake  of  others.  All  the  nobler  and  purer 
minds  turn  for  strength  and  guidance  to  Sakyamuni's  moral  teach- 
ings^ and  many  strive  to  imitate  his  blameless  life.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  this  is  due  to  the  Order,  which,  amid  all  its  corruptions, 
has  never  quite  lost  sight  of  its  origin  and  meaning,  and  which, 
while  adding  so  much  that  is  bad,  has  always  carefully  preserved 
some  at  least  of  the  good  that  has  been  intrusted  to  it. 

It  seems  an  accepted  notion  among  people  who  get  their  ideas 
from  the  worthless  books  which  have  long  passed  current  as  Buddhist 
history,  that  the  religion  was  driven  out  by  Brahminist  persecutions 
somewhere  about  the  end  of  the  seventh  or  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century  after  Christ;  but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  almost 
groundless  fiction.  These  two  centuries  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
eminently a  time  of  public  controversy,  when  Brahmins  challenged 
Buddhists,  and  men  of  one  sect  of  Buddhism  challenged  those  of 
other  sects,  to  support  their  opinions  in  public ;  it  being  often  agreed 
that  the  losers  should  forfeit  their  lives,  or,  in  the  case  of  Buddhists, 
their  monasteries.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  in  Hwen  Tsang, 
and  the  Tibetan  books  allude  to  such  controversies  with  Sankhyans 
and  others,  in  which  no  doubt  the  Buddhists  were  sometimes  de- 
feated, and  had  to  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  also  quite  possible  that  local 
disputes  may  have  led  to  local  persecutions.  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty  to  me  that  the  Brahminists  and  Buddhists  lived 
on  fairly  good  terms  till  Buddhism  in  India  was  destroyed  by  the 
Mussulmans  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and  that  the 
period  between  Hwen  Tsang's  visit  and  the  first  Mussulman  irruption 
was  materially  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  religion  in  India.  I  cannot  stay  to  put  forth  in  detail  the 
evidence  on  which  I  base  this.  But  I  may  say  that.  I  rely  upon  the 
inscriptions  and  monuments  which  show  that  Buddhism  was  powerful 
up  to  the  eleventh  century  in  Magadha  and  Benares,  and  most 
probably  so  far  as  Mathura,  if  not  further  north,  upon  the  extra- 
ordinary development  of  doctrine  and  production  of  new  works  which 
took  place  during  the  last  four  hundred  years,  and  on  the  silence  of 
the  Tibetan  books  about  serious  Brahminical  persecutions,  and  on 
their  statements  about  the  mischief  done  by  Mussulman  enemies. 

I  have  now  attempted  to  trace  Buddhism  from  its  first  start 
to  its  last  development  in  India,  which  I  look  upon  as  in  many 
ways  little  better  than  a  reversion  to  Hinduism,  and  I  beUeve 
that  it  lasted  in  this  state  imtil  the  Mahometans  broke  up  the 
monasteries  and  dispersed  the  Order,  when  the  entire  organization 
collapsed,  and  Buddhism  in  India  disappeared  in  Hinduism  or  in 
Jainism. 

J.  Ware  Edoae. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  OTJTDOOE  RELIEF. 

It  may  very  reasonably  be  expected  that  considering  the  strength 
and  composition  of  the  Liberal  majority  in  the  House  of  Comnums 
a  great  number  of  new  questions  will  be  pressed  upon  public  notioe^ 
and  it  is  very  desirable  indeed  in  the  interest  of  the  new  Parliament 
itself  that  some  of  these  at  any  rate  should  concern  subjects  of  deqi 
and  permanent  importance.  Now  it  wotdd  seem  as  if  the  great 
movement  towards  political  freedom  and  equality  which  began  just 
about  half  a  century  ago,  and  which  starting  from  the  first  Reform 
Bill  has  produced  by  far  the  most  remarkable  series  of  refomu 
known  to  history,  was  drawing  to  a  close  with  the  establishment  of 
household  su£Erage  and — ^let  us  hope — ^municipal  gOTemment  in  rural 
districts.  And,  again,  whatever  may  happen  to-morrow,  for  to-day 
at  least  there  is  a  lull  in  ecclesiastical  strife,  and,  once  more  let  us 
hope,  in  the  difficulties  of  foreign  policy.  This  then,  if  ever,  is  the 
time  for  the  consideration  of  social  changes,  for  reforms  intended  to 
make  the  conditions  of  human  life  more  pure,  more  healthy,  more  in 
accordance  with  what  the  most  human  spirits  see  to  be  possible  for 
mankind  to  achieve.  It  cannot  surely  be  too  frequently  or  too 
seriously  recalled  to  mind  that  the  improvement,  considerable 
though  it  be,  in  the  social  life  of  the  mass  of  English  people  bears 
no  sort  of  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  wealth,  knowledge,  and 
material  appliances  during  the  last  half-century,  and  that  the  pro- 
gress of  freedom  and  growth  of  political  energy  has  left  human  life 
in  England  (as  elsewhere)  to  be  what  we  see  but  too  plainly  and 
deplore  so  imavailingly.  Now,  then,  is  the  chance  of  the  utilitarian, 
the  positivist,  the  men  in  whose  souls  the  wants  and  capacities  of 
our  common  nature  find  their  clearest  response.  These  can,  if  they 
be  resolute  enough,  find  matters  of  debate  and  interest  sufficient  to 
try  the  metal  of  the  new  Parliament  and  fit  to  occupy  its  time.  No 
matter  how  splendid  the  pack,  or  how  brilliant  the  meet,  or  how 
propitious  the  weather,  if  the  covers  are  drawn  blank  there  will  be 
no  sport,  and  somebody  will  have  to  take  the  consequences. 

I  venture,  then,  to  urge  that  just  as  the  great  reforming  movement 
applied  itself  at  the  outset  (in  1834)  to  an  alteration  in  Poor  Law 
administration,  compared  to  which  the  total  and  instantaneous  aboli- 
tion of  outdoor  relief  now  would  be  but  child's  play,  so  we  shonU 
associate  what  may  possibly  be  a  closing  chapter  of  purely  political 
reform  with  that  which  would  probably  be  a  closing  chapter  of  Poor 
Law  reform  also.  Cannot-*-so  let  the  question  run— outdoor  relief  be 
suppressed,  within  say  ten   years,  for  aU    praetioal  purposes  in 
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England,  or  rather  in  the  rural  districts,  concerning  which  alone  I 
feel  myself  at  all  competent  to  speak  ?  But  perhaps  it  would  be  well 
first  of  all  to  explain  why,  upon  a  familiar  and  well-worn  topic,  I 
should  put  myself  forward  to  address  a  number  of  readers  many  of 
whom  must  be  better  informed  and  not  less  interested  than  myself. 
To  this  I  answer  that  a  dweller  in  the  country,  especially  a  clergy- 
man, who  has  had  to  do  with  Poor  Law  administration,  who  keeps  eye 
and  heart  open  in  sympathy  with  human  sufferings  and  aspirations,  , 
gains  a  practical  experience  of  matters  as  they  are  which  does  for 
him  these  two  things :  first,  the  cry  of  injured  human  nature  enters 
into  the  ears  of  such  a  person,  and  gives  him  that  moral  indignation 
by  which  the  spirit  of  reform  is  commonly  started  and  sustained ; 
and  secondly,  he  acquires  a  practical  instinct  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  indeed  the  easiness  of  the  proposed  change  which  overpowers 
the  difficulties  that  are  apt  to  assert  themselves  toQ  strongly  in  the 
minds  of  those  whose  acquaintance  with  the  subject  is  derived  mainly 
from  books  and  statistics.  They  who  constantly  affirm  upon  the 
faith  of  a  personal  practical  experience  that  a  given  useful  reform 
ought  to  be  done,  and  can  be  done  at  once,  are  certainly  entitled  to 
a  hearing. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  am  not  about  to  repeat  the  dismal  tale  of 
the  moral  mischief  caused  by  the  English  law  of  poor  relief  which 
hundreds  of  reports,  speeches,  books,  and  pamphlets  have  made 
familiar  to  the  popular  mind,  without,  I  fear,  arousing  public  interest. 
The  temptation  to  idleness,  thriftlessness,  and  intemperance,  the 
provocation  to  deceit,  envy,  and  covetousness,  the  desecration  of 
family  ties,  the  breaking  up  of  home  life,  the  miserable  reward  for 
a  life  of  hard  work,  and  the  abject  submissiveness  of  the  country 
labourer  who  is  forced  to  sell  his  birthright  for  such  a  mess  of 
pottage  as  this — these  are  the  commonplaces  of  the  subject  which 
need  no  explanation  from  me.  A  surer  way  to  the  popular  imagina- 
tion will  be  to  describe  a  common  experience  of  a  country  guardian's 
life,  the  like  to  which,  I  believe,  exists  nowhere  among  men  who  call 
themselves  civilised  and  think  themselves  Christians. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  some  dozen  busy  men  gathered  once  a  week 
or  so,  at  much  personal  inconvenience,  roimd  a  board-room  table  to 
distribute  money  to  a  number  of  applicants  at  the  rate,  perhaps,  of 
one  shilling  per  guardian  present  for  every  new  application,  and 
after,  say,  two  hours  of  wearisome  discussion.  Amongst  the  number 
of  cases  to  be  adjudicated  upon  there  comes  in  due  course  a  labourer 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  old.  Let  us  look  at  him  as  he 
stands  at  the  bar  of  charity,  in  a  position  which  no  excellence  of 
character  nor  innate  sense  of  personal  dignity  can  make  other  than 
degrading  and  unhuman.  In  all  this  land  of  picturesque  ruins  there 
is  none  more  picturesque  than  he.     His  face  and  form  instinctively 
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suggest  the  likeness  of  a  grand  old  oak,  so  gnarled  and  seamed,  bo 
blanched  and  twisted  are  they  during  his  more  than  sixty  years' 
exposure  to  the  daily  assaults  of  English  weather.  Every  feature  in 
his  face^  at  all  times  good  and  pleasant,  has  become  quite  beautiful 
and  venerable  through  the  quiet  endurance  and  inwrought  self- 
respect  that  comes  of  a  long  and  laborious  life.  To  an  artist's  eye 
that  can  discern  the  inward  worth,  as  well  as  the  outward  prettuiess 
of  things,  an  Italian  peasant  woman  enshrined  as  a  Madonna  might 
well  afford  a  less  attractive  spectacle  than  this  brave,  massive,  stal- 
wart head,  wearing  the  veil  of  a  wistful,  pathetic  patience,  the 
genuine  outcome  of  persistent  virtue  and  ill-requited  toil,  the  halo 
that  tells  of  as  true  a  martyrdom  as  ever  was  endured  by  sons  d 
men.  His  history  is  worthy  of  his  appearance.  He  has  lived  his 
threescore  years  and  ten  in  one  parish,  worked  on  two  or  three  &niis, 
brought  up  a  family,  paid  his  way,  asked  the  parish  for  nothing, 
belonged  in  his  youth  to  a  benefit  club  which  broke  up  in  his  old 
age  and  left  him  without  resources,  worked  without  pause,  or  stbti 
or  thought  of  holiday  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  been,  temperate 
and  honest,  though  it  may  be  thriftless  and  careless  of  the  future,  has, 
in  short,  carried  upon  those  bent  shoulders  and  tottering  limbs  the 
whole  fabric  of  England's  wealth  and  greatness.  And  now  being 
past  work  he  has  come  to  beg  a  weekly  pittance  of  about  Ss.  doled 
out  by  imsympathizing  charity  to  enable  him  to  pass  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  He  has  to  stand  at  the  bar  like  a  criminal  (it  may 
be  the  worthiest  man  present),  and  to  answer  unpleasant  but  quite 
unavoidable  questions  as  to  whether  he  is  quite  past  work,  whether 
no  one  gives  him  anything,  whether  his  means  are  quite  exhausted. 
He  has  to  make  excuses — oh  the  pity  of  it ! — too  often  insincere  and 
crafty,  why  his  own  children  can  or  will  do  nothing  for  him,  and 
thus  presents  the  spectacle,  hateful  to  humanity,  religion,  and  nature, 
of  a  parent  not  only  abandoned  by  his  children,  but  acquiescing  in  it 
as  quite  right  and  reasonable,  and  only  anxious  to  spare  the  boys  and 
girls,  for  whom  he  spent  himself  in  early,  life,  the  burden  of  filial 
duty,  the  call  of  natural  human  affection.  Of  course  he  gets  his 
relief,  just  as  half  a  dozen  men  whose  characters  are  as  unsatisfactory 
as  his  is  good  get  it ;  and  yet  the  very  guardians  who  respect  and 
pity  him  know  in  their  inmost  hearts  that  in  their  sympathy  for  the 
individual  they  are  but  prolonging  the  debasement  of  the  class.  But 
anyhow  this,  told  without  one  syllable  of  exaggeration,  told  indeed 
too  briefly  to  have  its  due  effect  on  the  reader's  mind,  is  the  too  oonmion 
end  to  a  life  of  honest  industry,  that  has  blessed  every  person  and 
thing  with  which  it  has  had  to  do,  save  only  the  man  who  lived  it. 

These  are  the  sights  that  stir  the  blood  ;  mine  I  know  has  been 
stirred  even  to  inward  tears  as  I  have  watched  this  melancholy 
spectacle.     But  they  stir  also  the  reforming  passion.    Of  aU  the 
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charms  and  solaces  of  life,  it  is  surely  not  the  least  that  men  should 
have  a  reasonable  hope  of  providing  the  means  of  passing  its  closing 
years  in  the  same  kind  of  way  and  up  to  the  same  standard  of  com- 
fort as  that  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed.  In  every 
profession  or  calling  a  career  of  industry  has  its  natural  termination 
in  a  pension,  or  in  savings,  or  an  annuity,  or  a  share  in  the  old 
business,  or  some  other  equivalent  for  doing  one's  industrial  duty. 
Why,  then,  of  all  persons  in  the  world. should  the  agricultural 
labourer  be  the  exception  to  so  invigorating  and  wholesome  a  rule  ? 
Is  there  a  kind  of  special  fatalism  that  makes  pauperism  in  his  case 
an  inevitable  necessity  ?  Fatalism  indeed  there  is,  but  not  in 
nature's  kindly  ordering ;  it  is  the  spell  which  centuries  of  well- 
meaning  but  mistaken  opinion  have  cast  upon  the  minds  of  even 
wise  men.  To  break  that  spell  it  is  needful  to  remember  these  two 
things :  first,  that  pauperism  is  in  no  proper  sense  the  result  but 
the  cause  of  the  moral  evils  with  which  it  is  associated ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  a  purely  artificial  and  so  to  speak  manufactured  article, 
and  not  a  natural  result  from  men  and  things  being  what  they  are — 
not,  in  short,  one  of  those  essential  even  if  transient  evils  which  may 
be  described  as  the  survival  of  inferior  conditions  from  a  lower  stage 
of  civilisation  into  a  higher. 

Now  as  to  the  first  of  these,  surely  there  is  much  mental  bewilder- 
ment upon  a  very  plain  matter.  To  take  the  most  obvious  and 
effective  illustration,  we  constantly  hear  that  drink  is  the  chief 
cause  of  pauperism,  and  nice  calculations  are  even  made  us  to 
the  exact  percentage  which  may  be  assigned  to  this  source.  Now 
if  the  word  "  cause  "  be  used  in  a  scientific  and  not  a  rhetorical 
sense,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection  in 
the  way  of  causation,  no  invariable  sequence,  between  the  former 
and  the  latter.  Nor  is  this  merely  ai  conclusion  of  logic,  it  is  con- 
firmed by  every-day  experience.  For  instance,  there  are  many 
nations  with  far  less  drunkenness  and  far  more  poverty  than  ours ; 
it  is  possible  on  the  other  hand  that  Eussia  might  show  more 
drinking  and  less  absolute  destitution  than  we  do.  Again,  even 
among  ourselves  sobriety  affords  no  way  of  escape  from  pauperism 
in  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  country  labourers,  and  drunken- 
ness by  no  means  necessarily  involves  it.  These  fallacies,  which  in 
the  present  instance  rest  upon  no  more  profoimd  truth  than  that 
one  kind  of  evil  has  a  tendency  to  breed  another,  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm ;  for  one  thing,  quiet-going  people  come  to  suspect  that  in  the 
minds  of  temperance  advocates,  logic,  nature,  and  figures  themselves 
are  all  turned  upside  down,  or  are  fused  by  the  heat  of  a  most 
righteous  and  laudable  indignation  into  a  glowing  but  shapeless  mass 
of  fiery  declamation.  The  real  truth  lies  in  the  exactly  counter- 
proposition,  that  outdoor  relief  directly  and  of  necessity  causoa 
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habits  of  drinkiBg;  the  word  cause  lias  here  a  strictly  sdentific 
value.  As  a  mere  matter  of  fact  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
spend  more  money  in  drink  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  because 
they  know  that  when  it  comes  to  the  worst  the  parish  will  have  to 
keep  them  most  probably  in  their  own  homes,  and  therefore  they 
argue,  surely  not  without  reason,  that  the  parish  and  not  themselyes 
will  benefit  by  their  self-restraint.  And  yet  strange  to  say  tem- 
perance reformers  do  not  seem  to  see  that  to  get  rid  of  the  effect  tbe 
best  plan  is  to  remoye  the  cause.  It  is  in  truth  a  proToking  illus- 
tration of  the  what  I  may  call  topsy-turviness  which  gets  hold  of  the 
human  intellect,  when  it  has  been  sophisticated  by  a  long  course  of 
mistaken  opinion  and  erroneous  action,  that  among  all  the  methods 
for  putting  down  drunkenness  commonly  suggested  no  word  of 
remonstrance  is  ever  uttered  against  the  man  who  does  the  cause  of 
temperance  at  least  as  much  harm  as  the  publican  himsdf— the 
relieving  officer. 

If,  then,  pauperism  be  a  cause  and  not  a  result  of  moral  deprayitj, 
it  is  of  double  importance  to  realise  that  this  cause  is  of  our  own 
making,  and  therefore  of  our  own  removing.     If  a  number  of  persons 
are  unfortunately  resolved  to  take  more  than  is  good  for  them  at  a 
public-house,  the  responsibility  of  the  Legislature  for  their  conduct 
is,  with  great  deference  to  Sir  W.  Lawson,  but  of  the  very  slightest ; 
nor  so  long  as  there  remains  in  the  average  man  so  uncomfortably  a 
large  survival  of  (lower)  human  nature,  will  the  wisdom  of  Parlia- 
ment avail  much  to  eradicate,  though  it  may  a  little  alleviate,  the 
evil.     The  science  of  legislation,  like  that  of  medicine  or  economy,  is 
learning  to  confine  itself  to  the  task  of  setting  natural  processes  free 
to  work  out  their  own  remedies  for  human  disease  instead  of  forcing 
nature  into  what  seems  the  right  direction.     What  a  gospel  of  fi^ee- 
dom  to  be  sure  is  evolution  !     Simplicity  and  non-interference  are 
two  of  the  watchwords  of  our  day,  and  the  abolition  of  out  relief 
would  be  a  return  to  simplicity  and  a  cessation  of  interference.    For 
it  is  a  kind  of  crime  by  Act  of  Parliament,  an  offence  against  the 
right  that  exists  merely  because  a  statute  says  that  it  shall,  a  thing 
that  could  be  swept  away  in  a  moment  together  with  all  its  pars* 
phemalia,   guardians,   officials,   boardrooms,  reports,  returns,  and 
all.     And  how  easily  this  vital  reform  might  be  accomplished,  with- 
out inflicting  even  temporary  hardship   that   a  little   oonsidente 
charity  could  not  remove,  they  know  who  have  made  themselTtf 
acquainted  with  the  incomparably  greater  changes  of  the  Poor  Lav 
Keform  in  1834,  or  who  have  heard  what  a  few  wise  men  bait 
accomplished  in  rural  Shropshire  or  East-end  London,  or  who  hare 
acquired  that  insight  which  comes  of  practical  experience  and  cannot 
be  adequately  stated  in  words,  but  must  to  some  extent  at  least  be 
taken  upon  trust. 
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Seeping  to  the  plan  of  Betting  forth  the  admitted  evils  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  such  a  shape  as  may  appeal  forcibly  and  readily  to  the 
practical  imagination,  I  will  now  go  on  to  put  the  case  against  it 
firom  the  economic  point  of  view  by  availing  myself  of  that  word  of 
ill-omen — Protection.  Now  Free  Trade  is  to  the  economist  a 
species  of  divinity,  and  Protection  affects  his  mind  with  the  same 
kind  of  horror  as  heresy  the  mind  of  a  Catholic  dogmatist.  But  out- 
door relief  is  Protection  pure  and  simple,  marked  with  all  the  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  that  eruptive  disease  in  its  most  violent 
and  infectious  form.  To  trace  indeed  the  subtle  and  curious  rami- 
fications of  the  Protective  system  in  the  operations  of  the  Poor  Laws 
is  beyond  at  once  my  time  and  my  strength,  but  two  or  three  of  the 
worst  features  are  obvious  enough  and  admit  of  sucqinct  description. 
It  is,  however,  a  subject  to  be  handled  cautiously,  for  there  is  I 
fancy  a  good  deal  of  loose  thinking  connected  with  it. 

First  of  all,  that  part  of  the  Poor  Bate  (I  speak  as  before  only  of 
rural  districts)  which  is  paid  by  others  than  employers  of  labour 
constitutes  a  protection,  not  of  the  farmer,  but  of  the  landowner 
as  against  the  general  ratepayer.  The  only  economical  excuse  ever 
ventured  for  the  Poor  Law  (a  foolish  perversion  of  an  undoubted 
truth),  that  the  land  ought  to  be  made  to  support  the  labourer, 
does  not  apply  here.  Tradesmen,  professional  men,  residents  in 
villas,  even  the  titheowners,  all  contribute  to  enable  the  land  to  pay 
less  for  the  support  of  the  cultivators,  and  therefore  to  command  a 
higher  rent.  If  I  may  quote  an  excusably  bitter  saying  of  my  own, 
if  ratepayers  like  myself  marked  the  coins  that  we  paid  to  the  poor- 
rate  for  out-relief,  we  should  find  them  sooner  or  later  in  the  pocket 
of  some  neighbouring  landlord. 

Secondly,  out-relief  is  a  direct  protection  of  the  labourer  as 
against  the  employer.  That  perfectly  free,  fair,  and  open  market  as 
between  man  and  man  (not  excluding,  of  course,  voluntary  associa- 
tions of  fellow-craftsmen),  which  it  is  surely  one  of  the  objects  of 
our  *'  glorious  constitution  "  to  establish,  cannot  have  any  existence 
where  one  of  the  parties  to  the  bargain  has  the  public  purse  to  fall 
back  on.  Now,  if  there  be  one  thing  more  clearly  admitted  and 
more  loudly  asserted  than  anything  else  just  now,  it  is  that  the 
farmers  need  absolute  freedom  from  restrictions  and  interference  if 
they  are  to  carry  on  their  business  at  a  profit.  Strange,  that  while 
crying  out  for  alterations,  most  of  which — e.g.  in  the  assessment  of 
tithes — would  benefit  the  landlord  rather  than  the  tenant,  the  occu- 
piers do  not  see  that  protected  labour,  with  all  the  moral  and  social 
evils  that  follow  in  the  train  of  Protection,  cuts  at  the  very  heart  of 
their  industry.  In  making  terms  with  their  workpeople  they  cannot 
appeal  altogether  to  the  ordinary  interests  and  emotions  by  which 
the  minds  of  men  are  swayed ;  that  brief  and  pre^^nant  word  o{ 
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^sdom,  "if  any  will  not  work,  neither  shall  lie  eat,"  is  here  qmte 
out  of  place.  The  result  would,  indeed,  be  quite  intolerable  if  the 
evils  thus  created  were  not  balanced  by  even  greater  evils  on  tic 
other  side,  such  as  the  ignorance  and  political  incapacity  of  the 
labouring  class.  But  these  last  are  beginning  to  pass  away,  so  that 
if  the  first  is  permitted  to  continue  we  may  live  to  behold  the 
spectacle  of  an  educated  and  assertive  pauperism  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  State,  than  which  no  more  dangerous  or  melancholy 
condition  of  things  could  well  be  imagined. 

But,  in  the  third  place,  the  general  truth  that  under  Protection  the 
protected  come  off  in  the  long-run  worst  of  all,  finds  here  a  miserable 
exemplification.  I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  ruin,  moral  and  material, 
which  the  present  system  brings  upon  the  class,  and  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  law  that  the  effect  of  Protection  is  to 
stifle  competition,  and,  therefore,  to  arrest  improvement ;  to  this,  for 
instance,  may  be  traced  the  acquiescence  of  too  many  in  their  wretched 
homes,  the  general  disinclination  to  move  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
bettering  themselves,  and  their  indifference  to  the  solvency  and  good 
management  of  their  clubs —  * 

"  Nee  spes  libertatis  erat,  nee  cura  peculi : 
Non  unquam  gravis  sere  domum  mihi  dextra  redibat.'* 

The  matter  is  in  truth,  economically,  far  more  serious  than  this; 
for  there  is  good  reason  for  believiag  that  the  Poor  Rate  (out-relief) 
represents  nearly  the  extra  sum  which  would  be  paid  in  wages  if  it 
were  abolished.  And  thus  the  really  terrible  conclusion  is  reached, 
that  men  receive  as  doles  out  of  public  charity,  with  every  degrading 
and  unfair  circumstance,  the  sum  which  they  have  fairly  earned  as 
the  wages  of  their  at  best  ill-paid  labour. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  conclusion  is  certain,  for  it  depends  not  upon 
the  operation  of  present  arrangements,  which  we  can  investigate,  but 
upon  the  uncertainty  whether  wages  would  rise  fwt  merely  in  propw' 
Hon  as  (which  other  causes  might  bring  about),  but  rather  absohUefy 
became,  out-reb'ef  was  being  diminished.  Still  the  supposition  that  a 
very  nearly  equivalent  rise  would  take  place  of  necessity  has  much 
to  recommend  it.  For  the  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  work,  being 
as  it  is  the  lowest  in  the  kingdom,  is,  under  present  conditions — 
e.g.  of  emigration,  demand  for  labour,  progress  in  education — ^fixed 
at  the  lowest  sum  for  which  the  labourer  can  procure  what  he  deems 
the  necessaries  of  life.  I^ow  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  class  would 
not  consent  to  work  for  wages  which  left  the  '^ House"  as  the  ineri- 
table  receptacle  of  their  old  age,  it  follows  either  that  wages  would 
rise  or  else  that  they  would  save  something  from  their  present  earn- 
ings. But  is  the  latter  alternative  likely  ?  Hasty  observers,  with 
more  zeal  for  morals  than  sympathy  with  human  beings^  would 
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answer  that  the  saving  in  drink  alone  would  more  than  fill  the  void. 
But  what  if  the  money  spent  in  drink  only  marks  the  sum  which  the 
labourers  would  in  any  case  insist  on  spending,  no  one  surely  who 
knows  their  lot  grudging  them  their  determination,  upon  the 
pleasures,  the  leisure,  the  comforts,  or  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
that  event  the  case  against  their  drinking  habits  would  be  not  that 
they  spent  too  much  money  upon  personal  indulgence,  but  that  they 
spent  it  so  abominably  badly.  It  might,  indeed,  be  urged  in  reply 
that,  making  every  fair  allowance  for  the  self-indulgent  wants  of  the 
agricultural  labourer  as  compared  with  his  income,  drinking  is  yet 

00  expensive  a  method  of  gratifying  them,  that  by  better  manage- 
ment he  could  get  a  reasonable  amount  of  pleasure  and  comfort  out 
of  life,  and  yet  leave  a  margin  for  saving  enough  to  support  himself 
in  age.  For  myself,  though  I  have  no  better  reason  to  give  for  my 
opinion  than  the  instinct  of  experience,  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
possibility  would  greatly  modify  the  rule  that  wages  would  rise  as 
relief  fell.  If,  however,  the  other  were  to  turn  out  to  be  the  true 
alternative,  then  it  is  worth  remarking  that  a  few  at  least  of  the 
marked  coins  would  be  traced  into  the  pockets  of  another  landlord — 
him  of  the  public-house. 

Once  more  I  say  these  are  the  things  that  stir  the  blood.     If 

1  may  make  a  special  appeal  to  an  august  name,  what  does  Mr.  Bright, 
who  would  himt  every  shred  and  atom  of  Protection  through  every 
hole  and  comer  in  the  kingdom,  think  of  this  plague-spot  that 
spreads  its  taint  over  all  our  industrial  life  P  Is  Protection  any  the 
less  economically  vicious  or  morally  detestable  because  it  assumes 
the  form,  or  rather  the  garments  that  cover  the  skeleton,  of  charity 
and  benevolence?  The  task  of  establishing  Free  Trade  in  the 
relations  between  employers  and  employed  in  agricultural  districts, 
which  may,  perhaps,  fall  to  the  lot  of  younger  men  to  perform,  needs 
nevertheless  at  the  outset  the  benediction  of  a  veteran. 

But  apart  from  the  inquiry  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
labourers  would  be  called  upon  to  contribute  anything  to  their  own 
emancipation  from  pauperism,  common  sense  might  suggest  another 
and  more  practical  way  of  regarding  the  matter.  Is  there  anything, 
it  might  be  asked,  in  the  present  circumstances  and  future  prospects 
of  the  labouring  class  to  release  its  members  from  the  ordinary 
obligation  of  providing  for  their  own  maintenance  in  sickness  or  old 
age  P  Is  it  clearly  impossible  that  they  should  do  so  ?  Or  would 
the  withdrawal  of  out-relief  necessitate  the  relinquishment  of  any 
comfort  or  convenience  to  which  custom  or  equity  had  given  them  a 
title  P  I  think  this  could  hardly  be  a&rmed.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
the  increase  of  population  question  always  lies  close  at  hand  in  the 
discussion  of  social  subjects,  we  might  take  as  a  convenient  illus- 
tration the  point  whether,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  out-relief^  th^ 
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average  time  of  marriage  would  be  postponed  at  all ;  and^  ii  at  all, 
beyond  what  is  advisable  and  reasonable.  My  belief  is  tbat  the 
tendency  would  be  on  the  wbole  in  the  other  direction.^ 

For  we  must  remember,  in  dealing  with  the  habits  and  customs  of 
working  people,  the  golden  rule  that  every  man  may  on  the  whole  be 
supposed  to  know  his  own  business  and  his  own  interests  better  than 
his  outside  advisers ;  hence  a  working  man,  though  he  might  pro- 
bably express  his  opinion  in  language  more  forcible  if  not  more 
elegant  than  the  jargon  of  science,  would  soon  discover  and  act  upon 
the  discovery  that,  if  he  had  to  provide  for  himself  in  old  age,  an 
early  marriage  was  an  exceedingly  good  investment  of  capital.  Let 
us,  for  instance,  take  the  normal  time  of  marriage  as  being  between 
twenty-one  and  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  let  us  add  the  expectation, 
not  altogether  illusive  in  the  case  of  a  sensible  working  man,  that  his 
wife  was  of  about  the  same  age.  We  might  then  divide  his  "  able- 
bodied  ''  life  into  two  periods  of  twenty  years  each.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  he  would  have  children  able  to  help  him — boys  at  home, 
girls  at  service,  and  the  younger  children  would  be  ceasing  to  be 
dependent  upon  him.  For  the  next  twenty  years  he  and  his  wife 
would  be  set  free  to  earn  more  money  than  was  possible  during  the 
time  of  the  young  family.  The  pinch  would  have  come^  as  in  all 
well-ordered  life  it  ought  to  come,  when  men  are  young,  strong,  and 
hopeful.  And  although  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  must 
for  long  remain  lower  than  those  of  the  mechanic,  yet  he  has  a 
number  of  counterbalancing  advantages,  and  this  above  every- 
thing, that  for  all  men  of  reasonably  good  character  employment 
is  constant  and  regular.  Hence  his  opportunities  of  laying  by 
against  the  time  of  old  age  during  the  second  twenty  years  of 
active  life  are  at  least  as  good  as  those  of  any  other  workman  in  any 
walk  of  life  whatever.  Left  to  herself,  nature  would  treat  him,  and, 
what  is  more,  allow  him  to  treat  himself,  in  no  way  different  from 
other  men  who  have  to  gain  their  own  livelihood ;  law  is  invariable 
though  circumstances  appear  mutable.  The  agricultural  labourers 
must,  therefore,  be  prepared  and  even  summoned  to  assume  the 
burdens  along  with  the  privileges  which  they  ore  entitled  to ;  nor, 
must  it  in  fairness  be  added,  would  they,  in  some  sort  the  proudest 
and  most  sensitive  of  men,  be  the  least  likely  to  repudiate  their 
responsibilities. 

(1)  Theories  as  to  the  effect  of  early  marriages  npon  the  welfare  of  the  rozsl  popula- 
tion are,  in  my  humble  opinion,  largely  vitiated  owing  to  its  being  practically  orer- 
looked  that  the  increase  of  births  depends  not  upon  the  age  of  the  man  but  of  tbewooiaa. 
If  all  the  men  in  England  married  on  the  average  a  year  or  two  later  than  they  do  nov, 
the  age  of  their  wives  remaining  the  same,  the  birth-rate  would  probably  not  be  dimi- 
nished at  all.  The  notion  that  men  should  be  several  years  older  than  tiieir  wives  is  a 
survival  of  primitive  habits  that  I  commend  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  wooiai 
wbo  are  striving  for  the  advancement  of  their  sex. 
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The  praotioal  details  of  this  great  reform  may  be  summarized 
thus: — 

(1)  Oat-relief  to  be  declared  illegal  within  a  given  term  of  years, 
and  the.  whole  machinery  for  administering  it  swept  away. 

(2)  A  power  left  of  dealing  with  exceptional  circumstances ;  for 

instance,  in  the  event  of  some  great  calamity,  a  district  might 
be  '^  proclaimed  "  destitute,  as  it  is  now  proclaimed  infected  or 
seditious. 

(3)  A  judicious  alteration  might  be  experimentally  ventured  upon 
in  the  direction  of  alleviating  the  '^  House  "  system,  when  the 
'^  House-test  "  (a  most  barbarous  institution  reminding  one  of 
Middle  Age  ordeals)  was  no  longer  needed  to  protect  the  rates 
against  outdoor  relief. 

(4)  The  institution  of  a  national  club  in  each  union  or  parish 

solely  for  the  payment  of  pensions  in  old  age,  the  contributing 
to  which,  however,  to  be  entirely  voluntary.  Compulsory 
insurance  is,  I  am  afraid,  destined  to  play  the  same  imenvi- 
able  part  in  the  thrift  movement  as  the  Permissive  Bill  in  the 
temperance  agitation.  When  will  people  perceive  that  the 
right,  because  the  natural,  method  of  proceeding  is  to  'place 
the  consequences  of  conduct,  so  far  as  they  concern  our  own 
personal  interests,  plainly  before  men's  eyes  together  with 
the  means  of  escaping  from  them,  and  leave  nature  and  reason 
to  do  the  rest  ?  When  they  do  perceive  it,  they  will  also 
discern  that  to  compel  a  man  to  educate  his  children  for  thkik 
benefit  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  compelling  him  to  give 
a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  the  State  for  his  own. 

(5)  The  organization  of  private  charity  to  meet  exceptional  cases. 

This  would  follow  so  naturally  and  do  its  work  so  willingly 
that  it  might  with  some  plausibility  be  argued  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  out-relief  would  be  followed  by  an  excess  of  private 
alms-giving,  especially  in  the  way  of  endowments,  more  demo- 
ralising than  the  present  system.     But,  I  venture  to  ask,  will 
private  charity  be  so  very  exuberant  to  the  persons  or  even 
the  families  of  voters. 
This  is  the  word  that  gives  our  subject  its  pressing  and  immediate 
interest.     The  franchise  is  to  be  conferred  upon  that  enormous  body 
of  men — ^the  agricultural  labourers — and  if  it  cannot  be  said  that 
much  enthusiasm  is  exhibited  concerning  it  either  by  donor  or 
recipient,  yet  there  is  what  is  better  than  enthusiasm,  a  determina- 
tion that  the  power  of  voting  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  withheld  from 
any  class  of  men  in  the  nation.  We  have  come  to  a  definite  conclusion 
that  the  men  who  fulfil  the  duties  of  citizenship  as  represented  by 
being  the  heads  of  a  household  should  have  the  right  of  expressing 
their  will  as  to  the  government  of  the  country  in  which  they  have 
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precisely  the  same  stake  as  the  greatest  nobleman  in  the  land.  And 
this  determination  is  strong  enough  to  put  aside,  eyen  if  they  were 
urged  upon  ns  more  commonly  than  they  are,  the  pleas  against  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  founded  upon  circumstances  of  natural 
inferiority  such  as  ignorance,  poverty,  and  the  like.  But  what  if 
there  exists  an  artificial  inferiority  which,  so  far  from  being  a  mere 
Tory  bugbear,  belongs  precisely  to  that  class  of  disqualificationi 
which  the  Liberal  instinct  has  always  reckoned  as  constituting  a  real 
danger  to  liberty  and  good  government.  A  parliament  of  place- 
holders, a  constituency  depending  for  employment  on  public  works, 
a  cabinet  of  contractors  under  the  Grown,  would  present  a  very  odd 
spectacle  to  the  enlightened  Liberal  gaze ;  and  yet  notoriously  a  dis- 
qualification of  a  similar  kind  attaches  to  the  class  of  agricultural 
labourers.  And  here,  once  more,  I  must  observe  that  experi^ce 
alone,  which  touches  the  minds  of  people  and  sees  the  actual  work- 
ing of  things  and  thoughts,  can  realise  the  true  state  of  the  case  and 
the  serious  extent  of  the  danger. 

For  it  must  with  sadness  be  confessed  that  the  labouring  class  in 
rural  places  remains  the  only  part  of  the  community  to  which  the 
term  **  pauperised  "  might  not  unfairly  be  applied.  In  those  places 
where  the  rate  of  pauperism  is  five  per  cent.,  it  would,  I  imagine, 
be  found  that  out  of  every  three  persons  of  the  agricultural 
class  who  died  above  sixty,  two  were  paupers.  In  urban  con- 
stituencies pauperism  is  but  a  fringe  upon  social  and  industrial  life, 
disagreeable  and  pernicious,  no  doubt,  but  still  not  entering 
habitually  into  men's  mode  of  thinking  about  themselves  and  their 
order,  not  thrust  ostentatiously  upon  people's  notice,  not  including 
nearly  so  large  a  percentage  of  population  in  its  fatal  embrace,  above 
all,  not  defended  as  a  natural  and  befitting  end  of  life  under  some 
semi-communistic  pretence.  But  in  the  rural  unions,  save  where 
exceptional  public  spirit  and  good  sense  animate  the  administration 
of  the  Poor  Law,  pauperism  ranges  from  one  in  thirty-five  to  one  in 
twelve  of  the  population.  Now  this,  of  course,  means  that  most  of 
the  labouring  people  have  relations,  and  all  of  them  friends  and 
neighbours,  who  are  pensioners  on  the  public  funds.  Pauperism  is 
an  institution,  and  as  su(5h  exercises  a  perpetual  pressure  upon  the 
mind  and  character.  Men  look  forward  to  the  parish  pay  as  a  thing 
to  which  they  are  entitled.  Nor  are  they  to  blame  for  so  thinking; 
for  if  arrangements  made  by  law  allow  men  a  given  number  of 
shillings  per  week  when  they  are  past  work,  surely  every  man  is 
justified  from  his  own  point  of  view  in  claiming  his  share  of  the 
spoil.  Give  such  men — or  rather  men  educated  under  such  in- 
fluences— ^the  franchise,  and  then  consider  what  may  be  the  effect 
upon  political  life  of  the  introduction  into  it  of  constituencies  a  dear 
majority  in  which  believe,  not  without  reason,  that»  irrespectiTe  of 
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cliaracter  and  conduct,  they  have  a  claim  upon  the  national  purse 
when  the  means  of  replenishing  their  own  are  exhausted.  By  im- 
perceptible process  the  waves  of  the  opinion  which  they  entertain 
will  filter  through  many  channels  till  they  reach  the  minds  of  their 
representatives,  and  deluge  them  with  appropriate  fallacies  and  a 
cognate  moral  obliquity.  Then  the  contagion  will  spread  to  men  of 
other  callings ;  and  thus  we  may  come,  almost  before  we  know  it,  to 
a  thinly  disguised  communism  without  the  spirit  that  ennobles  and 
the  idealism  that  more  than  half  redeems  it  from  evil.  Does  the 
prospect  seem  a  satisfactory  one?  Not  surely  to  those  who  re- 
member the  warnings  of  history,  and  among  these  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  decline  and  fall  first  of  republican  then  of  imperial 
Rome  was  largely  due  to  a  system  of  outdoor  relief. 

This,  then,  is  the  golden  opportunity  which  once  let  slip  may 
never  occur  again.     Let  the  gift  of  the  franchise  be  associated  with 
measures  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  pauperism,  before  rural  con- 
stituencies have  taught  themselves  and  instructed  their  representa- 
tives that  outdoor  relief  is  inevitably  rooted  in  the  nature  of  things. 
If,  indeed,  this  obstacle  in  the  way  of  extending  the  franchise  were 
thrust  before  us  by  unavoidable  necessity,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
face  it  and  make  the  best  of  it,  doing  what  we  thought  right  by  our 
fellow-countrymen  at  all  hazards.     But  seeing  that  it  is  of  our  own 
making,  a  merely  artificial  dam  set  up  across  the  current  of  political 
progress,  then  to  submit  to  its  continuance  without  so  much  as  an 
inquiry  whether  it  could  be  removed,  and  to  run  knowingly  and 
wilfully  into  serious  danger  in  consequence,  betrays,  I  will  not  say 
a  kind  of  infatuation  in  the  public  mind,  for  infatuation  implies 
some  degree  of  mental  energy,  but  rather  an  insensate  fatalism, 
which  too  often  acquiesces  in  abuses  from  mere  want  of  political 
excitement ;  that  is  to  say,  because  there  is  no  vested  interest  to 
assail,  no  rival  party  to  make  uncomfortable,  no  opposition  to  over- 
come.    But  we  will  not  believe  this  to  be  true  of  the  great  Liberal 
majority  in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  and  therefore  I,  a  mere 
country  clergyman  of  no  kind  of  note  or  influence,  feel  myself 
emboldened  to  press  this  great  reform  upon  their  notice.     We  in  the 
country  are  expecting  many  changes  for  the  better  at  their  hands, 
but  if  they  mean  radically  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  rural 
population  they  must   add  abolition   of    out-relief   to  the  list   of 
measures.     Let  us  sum  the  matter  up  briefly  thus :  to  reform  the 
land  laws  but  leave  the  poor  law  untouched,  to  confer  the  franchise 
but  not  withhold  the  public  dole,  to  disestablish  the  clergyman  but 
retain  the  relieving  officer,  must  end  in  certain  disappointment  and 
possible  disaster.     Let  us  do  the  one  and  not  leave  the  rest  undone. 

T.  W.  FoA\XE. 


THE  LIBERAL  VICTORY: 

FROM  A  CONSEEVATIVE  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Ik  Graying  the  hospitality  of  the  Fortnightly  Review,  in  order  to 
supplement  the  Liberal  aceoimt  of  the  ConsenratiTe  CoUapse  with 
a  Gonseryative  estimate  of  the  Liberal  Yictory,  I  feel  like  ThemiB- 
tocles  when  he  sought  shelter  with  the  Persian  king.  I  must, 
however,  have  a  care  not  to  dwell  overmuch  upon  this  analogy,  lest 
my  friend  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  should  remind  me  that  it  is  the 
Party  to  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong  that  consists  of  Bar- 
barians ;  or  lest  my  neighbour,  Lord  Quarrington  of  Evegate,  should 
again  taunt  me  with  always  having  been  a  resident  at  the  court 
of  an  Eastern  master. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Liberal  Victory  is  beyond  question.    But 
it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  writer  who,  under  the  signature  of 
*^  Index,"  has  been  generous  enough,  after  exulting  over  the  Con- 
servative Collapse,  to  instruct  Conservatives  how  to  repair  their 
discomfiture,  that  if  it  be  true,  as  he  affirms,  that  the  previous 
Conservative  triumph  was   ''built  upon  the   sand,"  the  present 
Liberal  Victory  reposes  upon  precisely  the  same  foundation.    We 
all  of  us  bow  before  the  majesty  of  Household  Suffrage ;  but  each 
Party  in  turn,  though  never  presuming  to  challenge  the  prerogatives 
of  the  absolute  sovereign  under  whose  sceptre  we  have  the  happiness 
to  live,  maintain  a  fine  reserve  concerning  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
its  decrees.     Fortunately,   trammutat  ineerios  honores;   and,  per- 
haps, the  wisest  course  for  politicians  to  pursue,  to  whom,  for  the 
moment,  Household  SufErage,  ludum  insolentem  ludere  periifiax,  has 
not  shown  itself  benignant,   is  not  only  to  resign  the  favours  it 
lately  bestowed — for  that  is  inevitable — ^but  to  wrap  themselves  in 
their  virtue,  and  suffer  its  desertion  of  them  in  silence.    Unhappily, 
I  gather  from  "Index,''  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Mr. 
Bright,  the  Daily  Newa^  the  Spectator ^  and  other  impartial  authorities, 
that  Conservatism  has  no  virtue  to  fall  back  upon.    Long  known  as 
the  Stupid,  we  are  now  labelled  the  Immoral  Party.     Under  these 
circumstances,  and  since  we  have  no  further  reputation  to  lose.  Con- 
servatives might  as  well  imitate  their  adversaries,  and,  while  prac- 
tically deferring  to  the  popular  will,  advance  the  best  reasons  they 
can  for  doubting  if  its  wisdom  is  quite  so  absolute  as  its  power. 
I   was   reading   the   other  day  in    an   evening   journal  reoently 
converted  to  Liberal  opinions  by  the  current  of  events,  that  when  in 
Bulgaria  four  armed  Turks  meet  one  unarmed  Christian,  they  cat 
off  his  head ;  and  when  four  armed  Christians  meet  one  unanned 
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Turk,  they  treat  him  similarly.  But,  the  writer  went  on  to  say, 
when  a  Christian  is  decapitated,  an  inquiry  ensues ;  whereas,  when  a 
Turk  is  thus  disposed  of,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  simi- 
larity, indeed,  the  identity,  between  Turks  and  Tories,  everybody 
will  recognise ;  nor  will  any  difficulty  be  experienced  in  acknow- 
ledging that  Liberals  and  Christians  are  one  and  the  same.  But, 
however  this  may  be,  certainly  when  the  Conservative  Party,  armed 
with  Household  Sufirage,  contrive  to  obtain  a  majority,  and  the 
Liberal  Party  lose  their  heads,  there  is  an  inquiry  of  the  most 
searching  and  prolonged  character.  Indeed,  the  inquiry  lasts  just 
so  long  as  the  Conservative  Party  remain  in  office.  "We  now  see  the 
position  reversed.  With  the  somewhat  rough,  but,  withal,  efficient 
edge  of  Household  Suffrage,  the  Liberal  Party  have  severed  the 
existence  of  the  late  Conservative  Cabinet ;  and,  thereupon,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Lord  Hartington,  and  other  personages  who  were  actively 
engaged  in  the  process  of  decapitation,  beg  us  to  hush  up  the 
business  and  let  bygones  be  bygones.  I  am  afraid  this  Bulgarian 
form  of  justice  cannot  be  assented  to.  The  Liberal  Victory  is  a  fact 
not  to  be  denied.  But  I  propose  to  inquire  how  it  was  won,  and 
what  are  the  penalties  that  will  in  the  long  run  infallibly  ensue  from 
the  employment  of  the  irregular  weapons  by  which  it  was  secured. 

Liberals  themselves  scarcely  care  to  account  for  their  victory. 
To  them  it  seems  to  spring  naturally  out  of  the  enduring  relations 
of  Conservatism  and  Liberalism,  and  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  natural  destiny  of  the  Liberal  Party  is  to  be  in  office, 
and  of  the  Conservative  Party  to  be  in  opposition.  Conservatism,  it 
is  said,  is  useful  occasionally  as  a  drag ;  but  Liberalism  is  the  coach, 
the  horses,  the  driver,  and  all  the  passengers.  The  metaphor  is  a 
convenient  one,  and  might  be  appropriate,  if  it  happened  to  be  a  law 
of  existence  that  we  must  always  be  travelling,  and  if,  furthermore, 
we  had  any  accurate  conception  whither  we  are  journeying.  But 
figures  of  speech  are  rarely  of  much  help  when  we  are  in  pursuit  of 
truth ;  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  only  our  old  friend,  the  familiar  red 
herring,  trailed  across  the  path  to  divert  us  from  the  real  scent.  It  is 
true  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  suggested  that  the  Conservatives  have 
been  expelled  from  office  "  because  they  were  found  out."  I  would 
suggest  to  his  Grace  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  because  they  were 
found  In. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  be  only  retorting  upon  an  ill- 
natured  joke  with  a  good-humoured  one.  But  I  have  to  submit  that 
my  joke  has  the  advantage  of  accuracy  as  well  as  of  urbanity,  and  that 
it  will  serve  to  lead  us  to  the  true  explanation  of  the  late  Liberal 
Victory.  Though  myself  a  member  of  the  Stupid  Party,  I  hope  I 
have  intelligence  enough  to  understand  what  is  kaown  as  the  Positive 
Method.    Employing  it,  what  do  I  find  P    I  find  that  in  1852  the 
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late  Lord  Derby  replaced  Lord  John  Bussell  as  Prime  Minister ; 
that  in  1858  the  same  statesman  replaced  Lord  Palmerston ;  that  in 
1866  Lord  Derby  supplanted  Earl  Eussell;  that  in  1874  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  substituted  for  Mr.  Gladstone ;  and  that  on  each 
occasion  the  change  occurred  because  the  Liberal  Party,  beiag  m 
power,  could  not  agree  to  "  sink  their  differences."  Pursuing  mj 
observations,  I  find  that,  as  soon  as  possible  after  each  of  these  occur- 
rences,  the  Liberal  Party  made  haste  once  more  to  perform  that 
operation,  and  that  the  Ministries  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  were  quickly  substituted  for  the 
Gonseryative  Cabinets  I  have  enumerated. 

Now  I  think  any  intelligent  admirer  of  the  Positive  Method  wiU 
admit  that  the  instances  here  adduced  are  sufficiently  numerous  to 
raise  a  very  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the  correctness  of  the 
following  four  conclusiojis.  I  am  sure  *'  Lidex  *'  will  pardon  me  for 
borrowing  his  admirable  system  of  numerical  categories. 

1.  The  Liberal  Party,  when  ostensibly  united,  are  more  numerous, 
and  therefore  more  powerful,  than  the  Conservative  Party. 

2.  When,  through  honest  indulgence  in  discord,  they  find  them* 
selves  once  more  relegated  to  thfi  benches  of  the  Opposition,  once 
more  they  affect  a  unity  they  do  not  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  torn* 
ing  out  the  Conservatives. 

3.  When,  by  this  ingenuous  device,  the  Conservatives  have  been 
turned  out,  again  the  Liberal  Party  betray  the  unreality  of  their 
pretended  union. 

4.  The  Liberal  Party  are  not  really  a  Party  at  all,  but  a  conglo- 
meration of  persons  periodically  agreeing  to  differ,  and  differing  to 
agree,  from  the  pain  it  gives  them  to  see  the  Conservatives  in  office. 

These  four  conclusions  would,  I  submit,  be  as  well  established  as 
moral  probabilities  ever  can  be,  even  if  we  had  no  evidence  to  go  upon 
save  that  vouchsafed  us  by  the  Party  vicissitudes  of  1852,  1858, 
1866,  and  1874,  with  their  invariable  sequel.  But  we  have  since 
had  further  testimony  in  support  of  the  theory  I  am  expounding ; 
and  we  have  had  it  in  this  year  of  grace  in  which  we  are  living. 
The  explanation  I  suggest  of  the  particular  Liberal  Victory  we  have 
just  witnessed,  agrees  in  the  most  striking  manner  with  the  general 
theory  previously  arrived  at  by  an  induction  from  notorious  and  indis- 
putable facts.  What  more  can  the  humble  inquirer,  after  the 
Positive  Method,  want  or  demand  P  From  the  moment  the  rooted 
and  really  incurable  discords  of  the  Liberal  Party  had  forced  Mr. 
Disraeli  into  office,  the  task  of  concealing  those  discords  began 
afresh.  ''  Let  us  sink  our  differences,  and  turn  out  the  Tories  "  was 
their  one  thought,  their  one  exhortation.  They  did  sink  their 
differences,  and  the  Conservative  Government  has  been  turned  oat 
I  appeal  to  Lord  Hartington,  who  ended  by  adopting,  if  indeed  he 
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did  not  inyent,  the  pious  exhortation  I  have  quoted,  if  this  is  not  a 
true  and  accurate  account  of  what  took  place  during  the  active 
period  that  preceded  the  General  Election.  The  Irishman  com- 
plained that  the  fleas  would  have  pulled  him  out  of  bed,  had  they 
only  been  imanimous.     On  this  occasion,  they  were. 

Now  what  causes  this  imanimity,  and  whence  arises  the  pain  I 
spoke  of,  and  that  is  felt  by  all  true  Liberals  when  they  see  the 
Conseryatives  in  office  P  Of  course  if  we  adopt  Mr.  Bright's 
favourite  opinion  that  many  Conservatives  are  liars,  and  all  of  them 
are  fools,  the  feeling  is  a  natural  one.  I  am  told  that,  in  the 
political  catechism  upon  which  the  rising  generation  of  Liberals  is 
being  brought  up,  a  question  is  asked,  if  all  Conservatives  are 
wicked?  The  answer  is,  "Yes,  they  are  all  bom  bad,  and  they 
make  themselves  worse."  That  is  an  explanation,  like  another ;  but 
I  may  perhaps  venture  to  oiSer  mine.  I  was  reading  the  other  day 
that,  the  city  of  Tokio  being  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  extreme 
hazard  of  fire,  a  fire-engine  was  introduced  from  America,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  proved  its  efficiency  by  checking  several  conflagra- 
tions in  an  eariy  stage  of  their  activity.  The  exhibitor  and  his 
machine  were  quickly  re-shipped  to  America ;  for  the  firemen  of 
Tokio  found  it  interfered  with  their  monopoly.  "  In  the  midst  of  a 
general  conflagration,"  the  Tokio  Times  goes  on  to  say,  "a  Japanese 
householder  can  insure  immunity  for  his  own  property  only  by 
promptly  offering  a  sufficient  bribe  to  the  fireman.  When  this  is 
done,  they  are  perfectly  reckless  as  to  the  destruction  of  other  pro- 
perty, in  carrying  out  their  contract."  The  Liberal  Party  seem  to 
me  to  resemble  the  Tokio  firemen  in  all  respects  but  one.  They 
ckim  a  monopoly  of  dealing  with  fires,  more  especiaUy  against  any 
one  more  expert  than  themselves  in  repressing  a  threatened  confla- 
gration, and  they  are  somewhat  reckless  as  to  the  destruction  of 
other  people's  property.  I  wish  I  could  add  that  they  always  insure 
immunity  for  the  property  of  those  for  whom  they  profess  exclusively 
to  act. 

This,  I  venture  to  suggest,  is  the  secret  of  the  pain  with  which  the 
Liberal  Party  contemplate  the  presence  of  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment in  office.  They  are  monopolists  who  believe  they  have  an 
inherent  right  to  power.  It  needs  no  profound  acquaintance  with 
human  nature  to  be  aware  that  people  animated  by  such  a  conviction 
will  not  stick  at  trifles.  Conceiving  themselves  to  be  imjustly  kept 
out  of  what  belongs  to  them,  they  strive  to  secure  possession  by 
means  fair  and  means  that  would  have  to  be  somewhat  differently 
described.  "In  the  composition  of  the  Cabinet,"  said  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  on  taking  office,  "  all  shades  of  Liberalism  are  well  repre- 
aented."  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  are  the  Stupid  Party,  that  we 
think  Sir  Charles  Dilke  ought  to  have  been  the  reverse  of  proud  of 
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the  fact  he  indicates.  Yet  I  feel  disposed  to  exclaim  as  Jacques  told 
the  Duke,  Touchstone  did :  '^  Call  us  not  fools  till  Heaven  luath  sent 
us  fortune/'  And  have  we  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  indicatioiu 
of  folly  P  At  any  rate  I  observe  that  motley — ^Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Hartington,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Lord  Selbome,  Mr.  Bradlaugh— 
motley,  indeed  ! — "  motley's  the  only  wear !  " 

In  plain  English,  then,  the  Liberal  Victory  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  political  sects  who  have  nothing  in 
common  save  an  uncontrollable  feeling  of  pain  at  the  sight  of  a 
Conservative  Gfovemment,  combined  for  the  purpose  of  removing  it. 
"Index"  exhorts  the  Conservative  Party  to  be  more  "modest, 
manly,  upright,  and  self-denying."  No  doubt /a«  est  ab  haste  doceru 
Unfortunately,  on  this  occasion,  there  is  no  one  to  learn  from. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  machinery  to  which  I  should  be  unable 
to  attach  the  epithets  "  upright  and  self-denying,"  whereby  the  late 
Liberal  Victory  was  achieved.  It  was  ministered  to,  moreover,  bj 
radical  misrepresentations  on  matters  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
which  have  since  been  acknowledged  to  be  misrepresentations  by  the 
person  who  was  foremost  iu  disseminating  them  ;  without,  however, 
the  surrender,  either  by  himself  or  his  confederates,  of  the  fmitB 
of  victory  which  those  misrepresentations  assisted  to  procure. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  very  short  memories,  and  I  am  frequently 
told  that  what  happened  yesterday  is  "  ancient  history,"  and  ought 
to  be  buried  and  forgotten,  along  with  the  scandals  of  Suetonius 
and  the  spurious  chronology  of  BoUin.  But  the  Eastern  QnestLon 
is  still  modem  history ;  and  patience  must  be  extended  to  me  while 
I  briefly  recall  the  recent  European  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfidd,  and 
what  teas  the  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  successor,  before  that 
successor  secured  his  succession. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  think  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  deny- 
ing or  defending  the  faults  which  a  great  Party  or  a  conspicaoofl 
Statesman  may  have  happened  to  commit.  On  the  Ist  of  April, 
1878,  Lord  Salisbury,  then  freshly  acceding  to  the  direction  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  issued  a  Circular  Note  which  embodied  in  an  expUdt 
and  decisive  manner  the  policy  and  interests  of  this  country  in 
the  Eastern  Question.  I  do  not  think  a  more  spirited  composition 
ever  emanated  from  an  English  Minister.  The  next  important  stqp 
taken  by  Lord  Salisbury  was  to  accept  an  invitation  to  the  Congress, 
whither  in  due  course  he  proceeded  with  Lord  Beaoonsfield.  An 
agreement  was  arrived  at  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  European 
Powers,  and  the  agreement  was  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 
Between  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  and  the  Circular  Note  of  the 
1st  of  April,  there  was  a  considerable  difiereixce,  and  it  transpired 
that  the  difference,  as  far  as  this  country  and  Russia  was  concerned, 
had  been  arranged  by  a  Secret  Memorandum  drawn  up  by  Lord 
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Salisbury  and  Count  Schouvaloff.  Of  course  for  Lord  Salisbury's 
sliare  in  the  transaction,  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  every  member  of  the 
Cabinet  were  severally  and  jointly  responsible. 

Bepeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  secure  party  capital  out  of 
fcliis  incident.  I  feel  confident  it  must  have  been  mortifying  to  the 
Conservative  Cabinet,  and  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  Lord  Salisbury 
more  especially,  to  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  the  course  I  have 
indicated.  But  why  did  they  do  so?  They  did  it  in  order  to 
save  the  peace  of  Europe.  Russia  had  discovered  that  certain  other 
Powers,  for  sufficient  reasons  of  their  own,  were  determined  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  controversy  between  Russia  and  England ;  and,  that 
being  the  case,  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  was  the  only  pos- 
sible means  of  inducing  Russia  to  enter  the  Congress.  The  alterna- 
tive undoubtedly  was  War. 

Every  one  must  decide  for  himself — and  I  suspect  the  decision  will 
depend  more  upon  temperament  than  upon  either  pure  reason  or 
pure  morality — ^whether  he  would  have  paid  such  a  price,  in  order  to 
spare  his  country  and  the  world  the  horrors  of  a  vast  and  sanguinary 
conflict.  But  the  man  must  be  singularly  constituted  who,  far  from 
sympathizing  with  the  personal  pang  it  must  necessarily  have  cost 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  to  make  this  patriotic  and  pacific 
racrifice,  love  to  taunt  them  with  it  as  though  it  were  a  piece  of 
cowardly  chicanery.  With  such  persons  I  confess  myself  unable  to 
argue.  The  phrase  "  Peace  With  Honour  "  has  been  assailed  with 
much  adverse  criticism.  The  Liberal  Party  must  forgive  me  if  I 
observe  that  they  excel  rather  in  vigorous  vituperation  than  in 
delicate  irony ;  and  it  was  not  a  Liberal  who  observed  that  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  the  "Peace  that  passeth  understanding." 
But  he  who  made  the  observation  intended  it  only  for  the  cars  of 
those  who  have  a  sense  of  justice  as  well  as  a  sense  of  humour. 
Perhaps  "  Peace  With  Honour  "  should  have  been  toned  down  to 
"Peace  Without  Dishonour."  That  would  have  been  a  strictly 
accurate  accoxmt  of  the  situation ;  and  though  it  might  not  have 
silenced  the  sneers  of  a  factious  philanthropy,  it  would  have  satisfied 
all  men  who  combine  with  a  jealous  regard  for  their  country  a 
thoughtful  compassion  for  mankind. 

But  the  work  of  the  late  Conservative  Cabinet,  and  of  the  two 
Conservative  Statesmen  whose  names  are  more  intimately  associated 
with  the  labours  of  the  Congress  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  did  not 
end  here.  There  were  persons,  not  officially  initiated  into  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  Radzivill  Palace,  who  nevertheless  had  the 
shrewdness  to  surmise  that,  in  making  what  concessions  they  did, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  had  provided  themselves  and 
their  country  with  more  solid  compensation  than  appeared  in  the 
letter  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.     Negotiators  of  the  first  rank  have  to 
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practise  much  reserve  ;  nor  are  they  exonerated  from  this  duty  even 
when  continued  reticence  leaves  their  reputation  at  the  mercy  of 
imputations,  whose  force  outspokenness  would  at  once  annul.    Does 
any  one  helieve  that  the  two  English  Plenipotentiaries  were  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  and  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  had  destroyed 
the  Triple  Alliance^  so  dangerous  to  England  and  so  menacing  to 
Europe,  and  would  speedily  generate  in  its  stead  that  defenave 
understanding  between  Germany  and  Austria  which  Lord  Salisbuij, 
with  as  much  truth  as  felicity,  designated  "  glad  tidings  of  great 
joy  "  ?    Had  he  explained  all  this  on  his  return  from  Berlin,  the 
accusations  to  which  he  and  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  to  submit  would 
have  fallen  to  the  ground,  and  the  English  people  would  have  recog* 
nised  how  great  was  the  diplomatic  triumph  their  Government  had 
achieved.    But  the  indiscretion  involved  in  such  an  announcement 
would  have  been  deplorable,  and  probably  dangerous;  and  the  Prime 
Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af^rs  h&d  to  be 
content  with  letting  the  world  perceive  only  one-half  of  their 
success. 

Yet  the  time  came  when  Lord  Salisbury  found  the  seal  of  reserve 
lifted  from  his  lips.  Then  he  openly  referred  to  the  understanding 
between  Germany  and  Austria,  in  reality  an  integral  part  of  the 
work  of  the  Congress,  as  '^  glad  tidings  of  great  joy ; "  and  in 
another  bold  figure  of  speech,  worthy  of  the  occasion,  he  declared 
that  Austria  stood  sentinel  at  the  gate  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula. 

I  trust  no  one  supposes  I  have  indulged  in  this  rapid  retrospect 
for  the  sake  of  glorifyiag,  or  even  of  defending,  the  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  late  Government.  That  would  be  an  agreeable,  and  in  mj 
opinion  an  easy  task ;  but  it  is  not  the  one  upon  which  I  am  at 
present  engaged.  Not  the  ^'  Conservative  Collapse,''  but  the  Liberal 
Victory,  is  my  theme ;  and  what  I  have  to  show  is  by  what  means 
that  victory  was  won,  and  what  is  the  penalty  that  will  have  to  be 
paid — ^nay,  in  great  measure,  has  already  been  paid  for  it.  It  was 
indispensable,  however,  to  recal  and  bear  in  sharp  remembrance  the 
salient  points  of  the  Policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  the  Conservative 
Cabinet,  before  proceeding  to  show,  as  I  now  propose  to  do,  with 
what  imprecedented  bitterness  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  those  accessories 
after  the  fact,  the  Liberal  Party,  assailed  it;  and  with  what  un- 
paralleled meekness  they  have  since  adopted  it. 

I  will  not  recall  textually  the  language  in  which  the  present 
Prime  Minister  of  England  week  after  week  and  month  after  month 
denounced  a  Foreign  Policy  which  a  wiser  critic  would  have  sufi- 
pected  was  sagacious,  and  a  more  generous  one  would  at  least  have 
believed  was  patriotic  in  intention.  It  used  to  be  said,  verba  volant^ 
scripta  manent ;  but  in  these  days  of  stenography,  the  saying  no 
longer    holds    good.      Moreover,   Mr.   Gladstone,   quam    minimum 
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credulus  postero,  has  collected  and  republished  his  philanthropic 
philippics.  I  will  not  rummage  in  that  repertory  of  invective  for 
denunciations  whose  purport  we  all  remember.  I  am  more  tempted 
to  open  Comeille,  and  to  quote,  as  though  they  were  addressed  by 
the  late  Prime  Minister  of  England  to  the  present  one,  the  words  of 
Horace  to  his  sister  Sabine — 

"  Embrasse  ma  vertu,  pour  vaincre  ta  faiblesse. 
Participe  d  ma  gloire,  au  liou  de  la  souiller ; 
Tache  a  t*en  rovetir,  non  a  m*eii  depouiller ; 
Es-tu  do  mon  honneur  si  mortelle  ezmemie, 
Que  jo  te  plaise  mieux  couvort  d*uno  infamie  P  " 

Many  of  us  have  been  looking  for  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  couched  in  similar  terms  to  those  employed  in 
the  letter  of  apology  addressed  by  him,  through  Count  K&roly,  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria.  None  such  is  forthcoming;  and  so  I 
suppose  he  is  still,  where  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  concerned,  "  de  son 
honneur  si  mortel  ennemi."  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  by  any  one 
that,  after  soiling  Lord  Beaconsfield's  glory,  he  seeks  to  participate 
in  it,  by  draping  himself  in  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy. 

What  has  become  of  the  invectives  against  Austria  ?  What  has 
become  of  the  assertion,  reiterated  and  reiterated  again  in  oration 
and  article,  that  no  one  good  deed  can  be  predicated  of  that  Power  P 
What  has  become  of  the  exclamation  of  "  Hands  off !  "  that  direct 
challenge  and  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  words  concerning  "  glad 
tidings,"  and  the  "  sentinel "  ?  No  doubt  such  utterances  did  not 
proceed  from  Earl  Granville,  Lord  Hartington,  or  the  wiser  mem- 
bers of  the  Liberal  Party,  but  were  regarded  by  them,  I  was 
going  to  say  as  midsummer,  but  may  I  not  say,  as  Midlothian  mad- 
ness. But  they  have  since  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone  as  their  Chief; 
they  are  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  which  he  ie  Prime  Minister ;  and 
the  whole  Liberal  Party  are  responsible — was  ever  such  a  respon- 
sibility accepted  before  ? — for  all  the  words  and  acts  of  the  gifted 
agitator  whose  recklessness,  for  which  he  has  since  apologized,  and 
whose  ignorance,  which  he  has  himself  since  confessed,  have  raised 
them  to  power. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  in  making  his  recantation,  and 
confessing  his  fault,  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  striking  proof  of  magna- 
nimity, and  that  I  am  only  showing  I  am  not  magnanimous  enough 
to  appreciate  his  conduct.  Well,  Magnanimity  is  of  all  qualities  in 
life  the  one  I  value  and  admire  most.  A  man  who  has  equanimity 
for  himself,  and  magnanimity  for  his  neighbours,  seems  to  me  to 
possess  every  necessary  virtue.  It  is  magnanimity  which  makes 
most  men  greater  than  most  women,  and  some  men  greater  than  other 
men.  But  so  pure  a  quality  must  be,  like  Caesar's  wife,  above 
suspicion ;  and  the  alleged  magnanimity  of  the  Prime  Minister  in 
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retracting  his  perverse  language,  seems  to  me  to  be  open  to  ibe 
gravest  doubt.  He  would  have  purged  it  fi-om  suspicion  had  he 
accompanied  it  with  the  avowal  that  his  perverse  misapprehensioiiB 
of  English  and  European  policy,  persisted  in  with  unparalleled 
violence,  necessitated  a  final  self-ostracism  from  political  life.  He 
has  not  taken  this  course.  He  has  surrendered  everything— except 
the  Premiership ;  and  in  his  past  errors,  his  abject  apology,  and  his 
retention  withal  of  power,  he  has  involved  the  dignity  and  reputation 
of  the  entire  Liberal  Party.  It  may  be  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
inexperience  that  misleads  me.  But  this  I  will  crave  leave  to  saj, 
that  if  I  may  for  a  moment  imagine  myself  a  member  of  the  Minirtiy 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  when  he  published  his  letter  to  Count  K&roly,  I 
should  at  once  have  resigned  my  functions.  There  are  a  good  many 
of  us  who,  at  the  Genersd  Election,  failed  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
the  constituencies  before  which  we  expounded  our  opinions ;  and  I 
suppose  that,  in  the  hour  of  defeat,  we  experienced  some  little  sense 
of  disappointment.  But  now  that  none  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  colleagues 
have  left  his  side  in  consequence  of  his  astounding  Letter,  I  doubt 
if  we  have  much  reason  to  be  sorry  that  we  have  been  spared  the 
temptations  of  a  sphere  where  apparently  the  blunting  of  fine 
susceptibilities  proceeds  so  rapidly. 

A  giant  and  a  dwarf  once  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance ;  but  the  dwarf  soon  found  the  compact  highly  inconvenient 
The  giant  was  exceedingly  enterprising,  thereby  exposing  the  dwarf 
to  some  rather  painful  experiences,  which  were  made  more  bitter  by 
the  giant  always  monopolizing  the  booty.  The  dwarf  therefore 
retired  from  the  compact.  There  is  no  member  of  the  Liberal 
Cabinet  but  compared  with  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  giant.  But 
on  this  occasion  his  smaller  allies  have  been  reconciled  to  his  adven- 
turous spirit,  and  to  the  more  painful  elements  of  triumph,  by  a 
juster  distribution  of  its  advantages. 

That,  at  least,  is  how  the  Liberal  Victory  strikes  one  who  has  had 
some  opportunity  of  learning  how  far  his  view  is  shared  by  tbe 
Conservative  Party.  The  Liberal  Party  accompanied  the  electoral 
struggle  with  the  most  extraordinary  and  continuous  misrepresenta* 
tion  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Policy :  misrepresentations  I  of 
course  ascribe  only  to  passionate  levity  and  resolute  ignorance,  or  to 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  "  secondary  evidence,  the  best  at  my  com- 
mand." It  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  Her 
Majesty's  Opposition,  instead  of  lending  a  critical  and  discriminating 
support  to  the  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government,  opposed  it,  root 
and  branch,  and  strove  to  snatch  the  direction  of  it  from  those  who 
were  responsible  for  its  conduct.  Even  had  the  Liberal  Party,  (» 
acceding  to  power,  reversed  the  Policy  they  denounced,  they  would 
not,  in  my  opinion,  have  exonerated  themselves  from  the  reproach  of 
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deplorable  factiousness.  But  far  from  reversing  the  Policy  to  which 
he  offered  an  opposition  nothing  could  justify,  the  very  first  act  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  after  kissing  hands,  was  to  adopt  it,  pleading  that 
his  previous  objections  to  it  must  be  excused,  because  they  were 
based  only  "on  secondary  evidence,  the  best  at  my  command." 
And  again,  I  say,  it  is  not  Mr.  Gladstone  who  did  this,  but  the  entire 
Liberal  Party  who  have  gone  sponsors  for  him.  They  wiU  doubtless 
smile  at  me.  But  I  declare,  on  my  honour,  that  if  they  want  to  be, 
I  will  not  say  magnanimous,  but  even  ordinarily  fair  and  honest,  they 
will  pray  the  Crown  to  restore  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  their  colleagues  the  power  and  responsibility  that  ought  never  to 
have  been  taken  from  them ;  while  for  themselves,  they  will  resign 
their  seats  and  go  before  the  electors  afresh,  explaining  to  their  con- 
stituents that,  on  the  last  occasion  they  were  elected,  they  were 
elected  imder — ^well,  let  me  use  moderate  language — a  total  misap- 
prehension. 

Taking  that  course,  they  would  put  themselves  right.  Short  of 
that,  the  Liberal  Party  must  bear  with  the  perplexities  and  oppro- 
brium of  their  Victory.  Sooner  than  the  Party  I  have  the  honour 
feebly  to  serve  should  be  abased  by  such  a  triumph,  I  would  rather 
see  them  glued  to  the  benches  of  defeat  to  the  crack  of  doom.  But 
I  fear  I  am  too  serious.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  exceptionally  familiar  with 
Virgil ;  and  before  writing  his  letter  to  Count  K4roly,  he  probably 
fell  back  upon  the  once  honoured  custom  known  as  Sortes  VirgiliancB. 
He  opened  the  /Rneid  at  random,  and  he  lighted  on  the  390th  line 
of  the  second  book : 

"  Mutemus  olypeos,  Danaumque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus.     Dolus  an  virtus,  qois  in  hoste  requirat  ?  '* 

Fortified  by  this  opinion  of  Chorsebus,  he  swiftly  donned  the  Con- 
servative armour,  and  equipped  himself  in  the  policy  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield.  Dolus  an  virtiM,  quia  in  hoste  requirat  ?  All  is  fair 
in  love,  war,  and  politics ;  and  who  would  dream  of  asking  an 
explanation  from  a  Minister  who  can  point  to  a  British  majority  of 
a  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  an  Irish  Reserve  of  indefinite 
magnitude  P 

Such,  then,  are  the  conclusions  which  would  seem  to  be  legitimate 
concerning  the  Liberal  Victory,  and  respecting  the  penalties  that 
will  attach  to  it.  The  Victory  was  won  by  an  affectation  of  com- 
munity of  opinion  among  the  successful  combatants  which  does  not 
exist,  and  by  misrepresentations  of  the  Foreign  Policy  of  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, and  of  the  Foreign  Policy  the  Liberal  Party  would  substitute 
for  it,  if  the  country  would  but  give  them  the  chance.  The  penalty 
for  the  latter  piece  of  strategy  has  already  befallen  the  victors,  in 
the  shape  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  letter  to  Count  K4roly,  in  which  he 
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apologizes  for  his  exclamation,  "  Hands  ofiF!  '*  and  of  Earl  Gbanville's 
oral  assurance  to  the  Austrian  Ambassador  that,  in  the  event  of 
aggression  by  "  another  Power  "  upon  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  England 
will  count  on  Austria  offering  an  efficient  check  to  the  assailant. 
The  penalty  for  the  first  bit  of  tactics  has  yet  to  come,  in  the  shape 
of  a  fresh  interruption  to  that  touching  harmony  which  apparently 
at  present  subsists  between  Lord  Selbome  and  Mr.  Chamberlam. 
between  Earl  Granville  and  Mr.  Mundella,  and  between  even  yet 
more  discordant  elements  of  the  Liberal  Party.  It  is  said  that 
even  already  there  are  distinguished  Liberals  who  are  not  acting  in 
enthusiastic  concert  with  their  Party.  This,  doubtless,  is  only 
malignant  gossip;  but  the  interruption  to  a  concert  that  is  not 
sincere  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and  the  Conservative  Party,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  "  collapsed,^'  will  do  well  not  to  assume  too 
distant  a  date  for  its  arrival. 

Liberals  have  been  so  much  more  accustomed  to  apply  criticism  to 
their  political  adversaries,  than  to  find  it  directed  against  themsehes, 
that  I  dare  say  they  will  at  first  be  rather  staggered  at  the  scrutiny 
to  which  their  victory  has  here  been  subjected.  But,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  starting,  they  have  "cut  off' our  heads  '*  in  rather  an  irregular 
manner,  and  though  the  victims  are  only  Tories,  yet  as  we  are  not 
living  in  Bulgaria,  an  inquiry  into  the  incident  has  been  indis- 
pensable. It  is  possible,  moreover,  that  the  inquiry  will  be  taken 
up  by  other,  more  competent,  and  more  authoritative  hands  than 
mine,  and  that  it  will  not  terminate  altogether  until  full  justice  has 
been  done.  Meanwhile  its  vigorous  prosecution  will  perhaps  afford 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  that  the  "  Con- 
servative Collapse  "  is  not  quite  so  complete  as,  in  the  last  number 
of  this  Review,  "Index"  patronisingly  assumed.  Even  already 
"Index**  might  leamfrom  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  perhapsfrom  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  that  for  people  who  have  collapsed,  the  Conservative 
Party  have,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  exhibited  a  remarkable 
amount  of  disagreeable  energy. 

There  is  one  observation  made  by  "  Index  "  which  seems  to  me 
peculiarly  happy.     He  observes  that  "every  sensible  man  has  an 
interest  in  the  character  of  his  opponents  only  less  vital  than  in  that  of 
his  allies. *'     Nothing  could  be  more  just,  though  when  he  adds  that 
to  feel  and  exhibit  this  interest  is  "  peculiarly  **  a  Liberal  gift,  he, 
perhaps,  only  assists  a  Conservative  to  conclude  that  a  rather  exces- 
sive self-esteem  is  part  of  "the  character  of  his  opponents.*'    I  do 
not  know  how  it  will  strike  others ;  but  to  me  it  has  seemed  rather 
remarkable  that  "Index,**  who  doubtless  speaks  for  Liberals  with  more 
authority  than  I  can  pretend  to  speak  with  for  Conservatives,  should 
recommend  them  to  rescue  themselves  from  their  present  collapse 
by  abandoning  the  pernicious  guidance  they  have  for  the  last  few 
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years  been  following.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  circumlocution 
in  the  language  and  the  arguments  by  which  this  advice  is  enforced. 
But  after  reducing  them  to  their  essential  purport,  they  amount, 
and  are  clearly  intended  to  amount,  to  this :  that  the  Conservative 
Party,  if  they  wish  ever  to  recover  from  their  collapse,  ought  to 
abjure  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  all  his  works,  and  to  select  for  their 
leader,  if  they  can  only  find  him,  a  disciple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Now  this  advice,  whether  offered  by  "Index  "  in  a  generous  spirit  or 
the  reverse,  and  whether  we  are  to  regard  it  as  the  counsel  of  a 
candid  friend  or  rather  as  the  suggestion  of  an  insidious  enemy,  calls 
for  some  notice.  My  answer  must  be  that  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  is 
an  eminent  disciple  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  that  many  persons  believe 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  existence  of  ''  that  man  not  of  mere 
talent,  but  of  genius,"  as  "Index"  accurately  describes  Mr.  Disraeli, 
Mr.  Gladstone  might  have  become  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
Party  ;  ^  and  that  I  do  not  know  a  single  Conservative  who  does  not 
thank  Heaven  that  his  Party  escaped  that  awful  contingency. 

No,  no  !  Defeated  we  may  be,  and,  if  "  Index"  likes  to  think  so,  in 
a  state  of  collapse.  But  we  are  not  without  our  consolations ;  and 
among  them,  perhaps  the  most  precious  of  all  is  the  reflection  that  it 
is  not  our  Leader  who  had  to  write  that  ever-to-be-remembered 
letter  to  Count  Kdroly.  Moreover,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  have 
a  Foreign  Policy  every  Continental  Statesman,  out  of  Russia, 
approved,  and  a  Chief  whom  every  Continental  Statesman,  Russia  in- 
cluded, feared  and  respected ;  and,  with  the  permission  of  "  Index," 
we  intend  to  cling  to  both.  This  may  seem  only  what  Orlando 
described  as  "  the  constant  service  of  the  antique  world,"  when,  in 
As  You  Like  It,  Adam  exclaims  : — 

<<  Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty. 
I'll  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
In  all  your  business  and  necessities.** 

But  we  are  an  antiquated  Party,  and  the  Conservative  chief  and 
his  followers  must  be  forgiven  their  foible  of  constancy  to  each  other 
in  the  hour  of  a  common  discomfiture.  There  is  another  Party  in 
the  State,  and  one,  doubtless,  more  in  harmony  with  the  modern 
spirit.  Its  relations  with  its  Leader  are  accordingly  somewhat 
different.  He  relinquishes  the  guidance  of  it,  when  it  has  suffered  a 
crushing  defeat ;  and  it  invites  him,  and  he  consents,  to  resume  that 
position,  when  his  doing  so  is  indispensable  to  their  joint  triumph. 

How  long  will  this  triumph  last  P  Precisely  as  long  as  the  delu- 
sions and  misconceptions  that  caused  it.     One  of  these,  the  Foreign 

(1)  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  when  the  late  Lord  Derby  formed  his  first 
administration  Mr.  Disraeli  was  willing  not  only  to  act  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  in 
subordination  to  him  under  a  common  chief.  This  is  what  I  understand  by  "  magna- 
nimity."   Unfortunately  it  was  reciprocated  neither  then  nor  at  any  later  period. 
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Policy  misconception,  is  disposed  of  already.  In  process  of  time 
eyen  the  most  deluded  will  come  to  understand  that  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  and  Sir  Bichard  Cross  did  not  depress  trade,  nor  did 
Lord  Seaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  enter  into  a  diabolical  com« 
pact  to  insure  bad  weather.  I  cannot  doubt  it  will  gradually  dawn 
eyen  upon  Dissenters  that  Lord  Selbome  is  as  staunch  a  friend  of 
the  Church,  and  as  resolute  an  enemy  of  Disestablishment,  as  Lord 
Cairns  himself.  Slowly,  too,  it  will  be  made  plain  to  the  loyers  of 
peace  that  the  so-called  **  Jingo  **  policy  of  the  late  Gbyemment  was 
a  policy  of  moderation  and  compromise  uncompromisingly  mis- 
represented and  inmioderately  assailed ;  and  England  will  be  more 
fortunate  than  it  deseryes  if  this  enlightenment  is  not  brought  home 
to  it  in  anything  but  a  pacific  manner.  Finally,  the  taxpayers  of 
England  will  discoyer  that  there  is  no  known  way  of  haying  a  thing, 
whether  the  thing  be  pure  London  water  or  Lnperial  securitji 
except  by  paying  for  it ;  and  that  no  amount  of  what  is  called  financial 
genius  will  proyide  England  with  an  efficient  Army,  a  competent 
Nayy,  and  a  trustworthy  Public  Seryice,  without  a  considerable  and 
generous  expenditure. 

But  there  is  yet  one  more  delusion^  one  more  misconception,  that 
will  haye  to  perish  before  the  Liberal  triumph  runs  its  course,  and 
is  transformed  into  a  Liberal  collapse.  Coyering  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, Mr.  Arch,  the  Marquis  of  Bipon,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  all 
with  the  same  blanket,  we  find,  by  no  means  to  our  surprise,  that  the 
Liberals  of  Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland  are  more  numerous  than  the 
Consenratiyes.  The  astonishing  thing  is  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Consenratiyes  should  run  their  adyersaries  so  close.  Bat 
the  delusion,  which  deludes  nobody,  that  the  Liberal  Party  are  ani- 
mated by  a  common  creed,  a  conmion  sentiment,  or  a  common  end, 
in  a  word  that  these  are  a  Party  at  all,  will  likewise  haye  to  be 
dissipated,  and  then  the  end  will  haye  come.  It  is  said  of  a  certain 
animal,  from  whom  adyanced  thinkers  affirm  we  are  all  of  ns, 
Liberals  and  Conseryatiyes  alike,  indirectly  descended,  that  the 
higher  he  climbs  the  more  he  shows  of  his  tail.  This  has  not  usually 
been  the  case  with  the  Liberal  Party ;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  in 
the  eleyated  position  to  which  the  Liberals  haye  again  nimbly  dam- 
bered,  the  Radical  tail  is  at  present  tolerably  conspicuous. 

How  long  will  the  body  and  the  tail  present  a  picture  of  gracefol 
continuity  P  I  think  it  is  Yoltaire  who  tells  a  story  of  two  philoso- 
phers at  a  wayside  inn,  who,  on  ordering  dinner  for  themselyes, 
could  not  agree  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  asparagus  should  be 
cooked.  One  was  for  haying  it  done  quite  plain,  and  the  other 
seryed  up  in  melted  butter.  Accordingly,  two  dishes  of  asparagus  were 
ordered,  and  the  philosophers  resumed  their  conyersation  about  the 
Beautiful  and  the  True.    Finally^  as  often  happens  to  philosophers 
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they  fell  out ;  and  the  discussion  waxing  somewhat  warm,  the 
philosopher  who  liked  his  asparagus  in  melted  butter  had  a  fit 
of  apoplexy.  His  companion  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  kitchen  and 
called  out,  "  Do  the  asparagus  all  plain."  I  suspect  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  who  compose  what  is  called 
the  Liberal  Party,  though  for  the  present  banqueting  together,  will 
develope  a  difference  of  opinion  about  the  True  and  the  Beautiful. 
This  will  probably  prove  the  death  of  the  "  melted  butter  "  section  of 
Liberalism ;  and  then  perhaps  we  shall  have  our  politics,  like  the 
asparagus — ^'  all  plain.'* 

Watching  the  growth  of  this  consummation  will  add  a  zest  to  the 
life  of  those  persons  who,  as  I  have  before  observed,  combine  a  stern 
sense  of  justice  with  a  fine  sense  of  humour.  I  forget  who  was  the 
distinguished  Liberal  that  compared  the  members  of  tho  late  Cabinet 
to  the  Long  Firm.  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  present  Cabinet  do  not 
prove  to  be  members  of  a  short  one.  If  I  am  asked  the  groiuids  of 
my  belief,  I  reply  that  the  Liberal  Victory  has  been  built,  not  only 
on  a  f oimdation  of  sand,  but  on  that  most  unstable  of  sandy  founda- 
tions, false  pretences  ;  and  that  false  pretences  in  politics,  as  in  any 
other  department  of  thought,  feeling,  or  action,  are  steadily  dogged 
from  the  outset,  and  in  the  end  are  ignominiously  defeated,  by  that 
great  earthly  nemesis,  human  nature. 

Alfbed  Ax7STIK. 


THE  COST  OF  THE  MEDIEVAL  CHURCH  IN  ENGLAND. 

A  CHAPTER  OF  HISTORICAL  ECONOMICa 

I. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  among  writers  and  plulosophers  who 
have  discussed  the  nature  of  the  various  influences  exerted  by  tlie 
Boman  Catholic  Church  in  Europe  and  this  country  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  to  concede  that,  notwithstanding  flagrant  abuses  and  tyrannies 
and  defects,  the  beneficial  influences  predominated.  The  Ghurcbi 
during  the  earlier  centuries  of  its  ascendancy  under  the  Popes,  did, 
without  doubt,  preserve  from  the  danger  of  total  destruction  what- 
ever was  left  of  literature,  learning,  and  the  arts ;  and  by  means  of 
religious  offices  and  rites  kept  alive  the  ideas  of  morality  in  the  midst 
of  a  barbarism  of  the  most  savage  character.  But  about  the  eleventh 
century  a  process  of  deterioration  set  in,  which,  with  checks  and 
intervals  of  amendment  in  various  countries  and  at  different  epochs, 
steadily  advanced  from  one  abuse  to  another  still  more  gross,  tiU, 
after  a  downward  career  of  five  hundred  years,  human  nature  could 
bear  the  tyranny  and  the  wickedness  no  longer^  and  found  relief  in 
the  Beformation. 

We  are  at  length  beginning  to  read  history  by  the  light  of 
Economic  causes.  These  causes,  silent,  simple,  potent,  and  per* 
vading,  have  been  always  and  must  be  always  at  work  in  all  sorts  of 
societies,  in  all  ages,  from  the  most  rude  to  the  most  artificial :  and 
I  propose  in  this  paper  to  judge  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  from  the  Conquest  (1066)  to  the  Beformation  by  the  test 
of  economic  facts,  principles,  and  results. 

As  a  basis  of  the  discussion  I  direct  attention  to  the  following 
epitome  of  the  evidence  relative  to  the  progress  of  population  in 
England,  and  in  England  and  Wales  since  the  close  of  the  eleventh 
century  :— 

The  researches  which  have  been  undertaken  and  the  discassions  which  haTC 
occurred  regarding  the  population  of  England  and  of  England  and  Wales  at 
various  periods  antecedent  to  the  first  actual  census  of  1801  justify  ns  in 
accepting  the  following  results  as  near  the  truth: — ^About  the  year  1100 
(Henry  I.)  the  total  population  of  England  was  certainly  not  more  than  two 
millions  of  persons,  if  so  many.  After  the  lapse  of  three  centuries  it  had  become 
(including  Wales)  2}  millions  in  1400  (Henry  lY.}.  The  lapse  of  another 
century  raised  it  to  somewhat  less  than  3^  millions  in  1500  (Heniy  VII.). 
At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  1600,  the  population  was  4^  millioii& 
In  1700,  under  William  m.,  it  was  5^  millions.  In  1801,  the  first  census  gaTo 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales  at  9;^  millions,  and  in  1880  it  is  computed 
officially  that  the  total  has  risen  to  quite  25  millions. 

From  these  figures  we  deduce  the  following  very  striking  variations  of  pro- 
gression, always  remembering  that  soil,  donate,  and  seasons  and 
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character  have  remained  essentially  the  same,  and  that  there  has  not  been  any 
foreign  invasion: — In  the  three  centuries,  1100 — 1400,  the  increase  was 
700,000;  or  233,000,  equal  to  about  ten  per  cent,  in  each  hundred  years.  In  the 
single  century,  1400 — 1500,  the  increase  was  700,000,  or  25  per  cent.  In  the 
next  single  century,  1500 — 1600,  the  increase  was  1,110,000,  or  30  percent., 
and  it  was  the  same  total  increase,  equal  to  25  per  cent.,  in  the  hundred  years 
1600 — 1700.  But  in  the  following  century,  1700 — 1800,  the  increase  was  more 
than  3 J  millions,  equal  to  say  64  per  cent. ;  and  in  the  eight}'  years,  1800 — 1880, 
the  increase  has  been  the  vast  total  of  nearly  16  millions,  equal  to  172  per  cent. 
The  percentages  of  increase  have  been,  therefore  (stated  in  general  terms),  for 
each  of  the  seven  periods  of  one  hundred  years  as  now  described,  10,  10,  10,  25, 
30,  25,  64,  and  for  the  last  eighty  years  172  per  cent.,  and  if  emigration  bo 
allowed  for,  this  last  percentage  would  be  largely  increased. 

We  find  in  this  statement  a  foundation  of  soKd  evidence  regarding 
the  progress  of  this  country  in  the  resources  and  appliances  of  civi- 
lisation— that  is  to  say,  in  the  growth  of  capital,  and  skill,  and 
science.  In  a  country  by  nature  temperate  and  fertile,  a  population 
which  increases  slowly  means  (apart  from  circumstances  of  a  very 
special  kind  not  easily  overlooked)  a  country  the  people  of  which  are 
deficient  in  the  wealth  and  knowledge  whereby  reasonable  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter  can  be  provided,  and  diseases  and  epidemics 
averted  or  cured.  Devastating  invasions  or  domestic  wars — e.g.  the 
Turkish  inroads  in  the  East  of  Eiirope  or  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany — may,  when  they  occur,  reduce  the  population  of  a  fertile 
region  to  a  low  ebb  for  a  considerable  time.  But  in  the  case  of 
England  during  the  four  hundred  years  from  1100  to  1500,  there 
were  no  sweeping  calamities  of  this  nature  to  account  for  the  fact  that 
the  population  grew  only  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  in  each  of  the 
first  three,  and  at  the  rate  of  only  25  per  cent,  in  the  last  of  the  four 
centuries  indicated.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  government  of  the 
country  during  these  four  centuries  was  ill-suited  to  the  times ;  or 
more  corrupt  or  oppressive  than  the  governments  of  other  parts  of 
Western  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  the  English  kings  and  English 
statesmen  of  the  period  in  question  were  considerably  better  and 
wiser  on  the  whole  than  their  foreign  contemporaries.  The  small 
number  of  people  and  their  tardy  increase  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  circumstance  that  capital  accumulated  so  slowly  that  each  gene- 
ration had  the  greatest  physical  difficulty  in  maintaining  as  many 
ofispring  as  would  just  replace  it,  sometimes  with  a  trifling  surplus; 
and  sometimes  with  a  deficiency.  And  this  incessant  conflict  with 
nature  for  mere  life  necessitated  dense  ignorance,  the  rudest  and 
hardest  labour,  the  diseases  and  epidemics  which  follow  close  upon 
hunger,  cold,  and  exposure,  and  the  sweeping  destruction  of  infant 
and  advanced  life. 

But  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  know  that  for  one  class  of  purposes 
there  was  great  advancement  during  the  four  hundred  years  in  many 
of  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts.    These  were  Church  purposes,  and 
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as  such  were  almost  wholly  unproductive,  as  that  word  is  understood 
in  the  economic  sense.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
number  of  professed  JEleligious  persons  of  all  sorts  in  England  during 
most  of  the  four  centuries  was  not  less  than  forty  thousand ;  and  if 
to  these  be  added  the  immense  army  of  ofElcials,  servitors,  handi- 
crafbsmen,  and  subordinate  helpers  or  hangers-on  of  the  cathedrals, 
churches,  abbeys,  priories,  and  religious  houses,  it  is  a  moderate 

/  computation  that  the  number  of  persons  wholly  devoted  to  ecclesi- 
astical functions  was  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  adult  male  and 
female  population.  Not  was  this  by  any  means  the  whole  of  the 
economic  burden  borne  by  the  country.  It  was  a  chief  characteristic 
of  the  Church  system  to  abstract  in  festivals  and  holidays  probably 
a  fourth  of  the  time  of  the  lay  people ;  and,  what  is  more,  to  leVy 
onerous  fines  in  money  or  goods  on  all  who  availed  themselves  of 
these  spiritual  dissipations.    But  the  economic  effect  of  all  tliis 

^  expenditure  was  as  nearly  as  possible  waste.  It  produced  no  single 
commodity  for  sustaining  human  life ;  it  yielded  not  one  solitary 
article  which  could  increase  the  exports,  and  therefore  buy  goods 
from  the  foreigner.  Some  alms  doubtless  were  given  to  the  indigent, 
and  propagated  '^  sturdy  rogues  and  valiant  beggars.''  In  a  few  in- 
stances rudimentary^ learning  was  fostered  among  the  few  students^ 
who  redeemed  the  swarming  fraternities  of  idle  and  debauched  monks ' 

"  from  utter  uselessness.  But  the  general  and  prolonged  effect  on  the 
nation  was  a  hindrance  and  a  calamity  exactly  analogous  to  reducbg 
the  quantity  of  daylight  by  one-half,  or  adding  several  months  to 

^  the  reign  of  winter. 

II. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  supporting  these  statements  by  evidence; 
and  in  order  to  render  that  evidence  as  specific  as  possible,  I  will 

(1)  Hallam  SRys,  ''There  was  no  more  neceaaary  step  than  to  put  down  bad  leanuoSi 
which  is  worse  than  ignorance,  and  which  was  the  learning  of  the  monks,  so  far  as  thej 
had  any  at  all.  .  .  .  Warton  has  been  able  to  collect  the  names  of  not  more  than  four 
or  five  abbots,  or  other  regulars,  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  who  either  possessed  aoms 
learning  themselves  or  encouraged  it  in  others  "  (Lit.  His.  I.  353). 

(2)  The  practical  effect  of  &e  Church  and  clerical  teaching  and  administration  i* 
illustrated  by  the  record  of  the  Acts  of  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
8S.  Peter  and  Wilfred  at  Bipon  (Surtees  Soc.  64, 1874)  during  the  64  years  1452—1506. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  population  of  the  Liberty  of  Bipon  was  then  more  than  l,d(H) 
persons,  or  say,  700  adult  men  and  women.  The  total  number  of , 'processes  in  the  64 
years  is  655.  Of  these  338  are  testamentary  and  other  civil  cases ;  61  are  cases  d 
Church  discipline,  each  as  contumacy,  working  on  festivals,  neglect  of  sacramfrnts,  &c. ; 
30  are  cases  of  a  miscellaneous  character ;  and  the  remainder  are  126  cases  of  inco&' 
tinence  (102  lay  and  24  clerical).  The  editor  says,  *'  The  clergy  attached  to  Ihe  minster 
seem  to  have  found  themselves  as  often  in  trouble  as  their  lay  neighbouis.  The  evib 
incident  to  the  system  of  enforced  celibacy  were  no  less  rife  in  Bipon  than  elsewhere, 
and  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  priest  to  have  a  penanoe  assigned  to 
him  for  some  disgraoeful  offence,  though  in  most  oases  it  was  commuted  £»r  a  iSos  " 
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select  the  city  and  county  of  York,  respecting  which  the  informationi 
for  a  variety  of  causes,  is  copious  and  authentic ;  not  the  least  of 
these  causes  being  the  long  series  of  learned  and  philosophical 
yolumes  which,  during  the  last  fifty  years,  have  proceeded  from  the 
accomplished  editors  and  authors  of  the  publications  of  the  Surtees 
Society. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  glory  of  York  and  Yorkshire  is  the 
stately  and  graceful  Minster,  the  building  of  which  extended  over 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
noblest  edifices  in  Europe,  and  represents  a  vast  expenditure  of 
capital  and  labour. 

In  741,  according  to  Hoveden,  there  was  a  fire  at  York,  in  which 
a  monasterium,  most  probably  a  minster,  was  destroyed.   Archbishop 
Albert,  who  came  to  the  See  in  767,  did  actually  erect  a  most  mag- 
nificent basilica,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  was  the  church 
in  existence  at  the  Norman  conquest.     Of  its  shape  and  extent 
nothing  is  now  known.    The  Cathedral  of  Albert  remained  standing 
for  more  than  two  centuries.    In  1069  it  was  accidentally  destroyed 
in  one  of  those  great  fires  which  were  the  scourge  of  York  and  of  all 
cities  composed,  as  it  was,  of  narrow  streets  and  lanes  of  wooden 
houses.    Within  twelve  months  Thomas,  the  Norman  archbishop,  is 
said  to  have  rebuilt  the  church  from  its  foundations.     Thomas's 
church,  in  all  probability,  consisted  of  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  and  a 
central  and  probably  two  western  towers.    In  1171   Archbishop 
Roger  began  to  build  a  new  choir.     The  great  and  munificent  pre- 
late Walter  do  Grey  (1216—66)  built  the  present  imposing  south 
transept,  and  completed  it  about  1240.     The  erection  of  the  north 
transept  immediately  followed,  it  is  said  at  the  sole  expense  of  John 
Bomanus,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  church  about  1260.    He  is  be- 
lieved also  to  have  largely  repaired  the  central  tower.     Archbishop 
John  the  Roman  (son  of  the  treasurer)  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  nave  in  the  year  1291,  and  the  work  gradually  advanced 
till   its    completion  in  1355,    a  period  of  sixty-six  years.     It  is 
probable  that  the  present  chapter-house  was  completed  about  1340. 
Archbishop  Thoresby  laid  the   foundation  of  the    present    most 
beautiful  choir  in  1361,  and  the  work  continued  thirty  years,  or  till 
about  1391.    The  present  central  tower  or  lantern  was  erected 
between  the  years  1370 — 80,  chiefly  by  the  exertions  of  Walter 
Skirlaw,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding. 

As  regards  some  of  the  methods  employed  to  raise  money  for  the 
work,  a  few  particulars  may  be  given.  In  1352  Archbishop  Thoresby 
issued  a  brief  to  all  abbots,  barons,  colleges,  officials,  deans,  parsons, 
vicars,  &c.,  within  his  province,  ''  requiring  and  exhorting  them  to 
ask  and  demand  alms  and  charitable  benevolence  of  the  people,  for 
the  use  of  so  noble  a  stone  house  and  so  laudable  a  structure.^'    In 
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1361  the  same  archbishop  granted  an  Indulgence  of  forty  days  to 
all  benefactors  to  the  new  choir.  Pope  Innocent  YI.  granted  an 
Indulgence  of  two  and  a  quarter  years'  relaxation.  In  1366  Pope 
Urban  Y.  granted  Indulgence  for  one  year  to  benefactors. 

In  this  cathedral  church  at  York  there  were  before  the  Reforma- 
tion not  less  than  forty-six  Chantries  founded  in  connection  with 
twenty-seyen  altars  and  endowed  with  lands^  rent-charges,  and 
the  annual  revenue  derived  from  houses  and  premises  mostly  in 
York  itself.  The  most  popular  altar  was  that  of  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury,  where  there  were  six  chantries ;  and  several  altars  had 
three  or  four.  The  Ust  seems  to  imply  that  forty-eight  priests  were 
assigned  to  those  chantries,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  there  were 
forty-eight  distinct  functionaries.  Pluralities  flourished  in  such  ap- 
pointments with  great  vigour.  Of  the  thirty-two  pages  devoted  by 
Mr.  Baine  to  his  account  of  the  chantries,  the  larger  part  of  the 
space  is  filled  with  inventories  of  the  chalices,  cups,  vestments, 
jewels,  images,  crucifixes,  missals,  ornaments,  tapestries,  gold  and 
silver  plate  belonging  to  the  several  chantries ;  and  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  property  set  forth,  considering  the  poverty  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  periods  during  which  it  had  been  collected,  is  positively 
wonderful.  Mr.  Raine  considers  that  the  above  list  of  altars  and 
chantries  is  by  no  means  complete  (Fabric  Bolls  of  York  Minster, 
Sur.  Soc,  35,  1859,  pp.  274—306). 

The  building  of  this  minster  and  the  maintenance  of  the  scores 
of  clergy  occupied  in  its  daily  services  and  at  its  chantry  altars  im- 
plies extensive  annual  revenues  raised  from  the  industry  and  savings 
of  the  people. 

But  vast  as  was  the  scheme  of  the  central  cathedral,  it  was  but 
one  member  of  a  long  series  of  Ecclesiastical  edifices  and  founds- 
t  ions  within  the  limits  of  the  single  city  of  York.  Under  Henry  V. 
(1413 — 22)  there  were  at  York  certainly  nine  monasteries  and 
priories,  one  of  them  the  mitred  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  the  largest 
Benedictine  house  in  the  north  of  England.  The  rest  iaduded 
liouses  of  Benedictines,  Augustinians,  Francescans,  Carmelites, 
Dominicans,  and  Gilbertines.  There  were  also  forty-one  parish 
churches,  seventeen  chantry  chapels,  and  sixteen  hospitals. 

At  the  dissolution  it  was  found  that  the  revenue  of  the  single 
abbey  of  St.  Mary  was,  in  the  money  of  the  time,  the  large  sum  of 
:£2,000  a  year,  and  that  the  manors  and  properties  belonging  to  it 
were  more  than  four  hundred  in  number. 

The  returns  collected  under  the  capitation  tax  ^  of  1377  (temp. 
Richard  II.)  justify  us  in  believing  that  there  were  at  that  time  not 

(1)  The  tax  was  four  pounds  on  every  lay  person  above  tlie  age  of  14.  The  nme  rtiM 
o'.v  unpromoted  ecclesiastical  persons,  except  the  four  mendioaat  orders.  The  rate  wsi 
t  welve  pence  on  promoted  ecclesiastical  persons. 
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more  tlian  thirty  towns  in  England,  including  London,  containing 
above  2,000  inhabitants  each.  London  had  about  35,000 ;  York, 
11,000;  Bristol,  9,500;  Plymouth  and  Coventry,  7,300  each; 
Norwich,  6,000 ;  Lincoln  and  Salisbury,  5,000  each ;  Lynn,  by 
reason  of  its  trade,  4,700  ;  Newcastle,  4,000  ;  Hull,  2,300 ;  Exeter, 
2,300.  Not  a  single  town  is  enumerated  in  the  counties  of  Com' 
wall,  Dorset,  Berks,  Buckingham,  Herts,  Bedford,  Huntingdon, 
Rutland,  Lancaster,  and  Westmoreland ;  and  only  London  in  Mid- 
dlesex and  Surrey.  The  entire  town  population  of  England  and 
Wales  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  (1377 — 99)  did  not  exceed 
170,000  persons,  or  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  then  total  population 
of  the  kingdom. 

Upon  this  evidence  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  the  York  of  the 
fourteenth  century  had  not  more  inhabitants  than  such  small  towns 
as  Pontefract  and  Poole  have  at  present ;  and,  out  of  resources  so 
limited,  had  to  sustain  the  burden  of  all  this  economically  useless 
Ecclesiastical  grandeur  and  extravagance. 

Doubtless,  the  fame  of  the  great  cathedral  church,  and  of  the 
abbeys  and  priories,  and  of  houses  of  the  preaching  orders,  brought 
to  York  at  holidays  and  festivals  great  crowds  of  the  faithful,  and, 
as  expressed  in  a  local  Act  of  Edward  VI.  (1547),  the  revenues  of 
"  learned  incumbents  were  much  replenished  by  reason  of  the  privy 
tithes  of  the  rich  merchants  and  of  the  offerings  of  a  great  multi- 
tude.*' The  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  Surtees  Society  have 
published  selections  from  the  Wills  and  Testaments  of  all  sorts  of 
persons  proved  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  York  and  Durham 
during  lie  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  afford  the 
most  ample  and  remarkable  evidence  in  detail,  and  in  the  very  words 
of  the  testators,  of  the  prodigious  extent  to  which  houses,  lands, 
chattels,  plate,  jewels,  ornaments,  and  property  of  every  description 
were  bequeathed  to  clerical  and  church  uses.  In  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page  a  few  examples  are  given  of  what  was  in  those 
centuries  the  universal  practice.^ 

Further  evidence  is  foimd  of  the  excessive  preponderance  of  the 

(1)  1487.  John  Carre,  merchant,  York,  to  bo  buried  in  church  of  St.  Sampson,  York. 
Twelve  legacies  of  money  and  goods  to  clergy  and  others  concerned  in  his  burial :  £7 
to  poor  people  "  as  soon  as  I  am  dead,  without  any  iarr^'ing  for  my  soul  and  my  friendb' 
souls.'*  A  gold  ring  with  a  diamond  to  **  hang  about  the  neck  of  the  image  of  our  Lady 
that  stands  above  our  Lady  altar  in  the  minster  where  they  sing  our  Lady  Mass ; "  and 
a  second  ring  with  a  ruby  and  turquoise  to  hang  "  about  our  Lord's  neck  that  is  in 
the  arms  of  the  said  image  of  our  Lady."  Bequests  of  money  to  all  priests  in  the 
city  and  suburbs  who  may  say  masses  for  the  souls  of  himself  and  wife.  Bequests 
of  capital  sums  to  the  fabric  of  the  minster,  and  several  monasteries  and  churches.  A 
few  secular  legacies,  e.g,  £24  to  bo  divided  among  15  '^  poor  maidens  well  disposed  to 
marriage,  every  maiden  £2.'*  The  residue  of  his  estate  his  executors  are  to  apply  in 
their  discretion  in  procuring  masses  to  be  said  "  for  my  soul,  our  father's  and  mother'n 
bouls,  our  children's  souls,  and  all  other  good-doers'  souls,  and  all  Christian  souls." 
(liovd.  James  Baine,  Tettamcnta  Moracensia,  II.  27.     (Surtees  Soc.  vol.  53,  1869.) 
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Churcli  system  in  the  extraordinary  sucoess  whioli  attended  a 
religious  firatemity,  started  in  York  in  1408,  called  the  GhiSd  of 
Corpus  Ghristi,  of  which  the  following  epitomized  acconnt  may  he 
given : — 

The  religions  guild  of  Corptts  Oluisti  was  established  at  York  by  oeitain 
**  chaplains  and  other  worthy  persons,  both  secular  and  regular/'  and  dedicated 
"  to  the  praise  and  honour  of  the  most  sacred  body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chiist.'* 
The  principal  object  of  the  founders  appears  to  haye  been  to  promote  the  deoorous 
observanco  of  the  (yearly]  religious  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  (Whitsuntide),  and 
to  provide  for  the  due  performance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  ....  Of  the  great 
popularity  attained  by  the  first  guild  of  Corpus  Christi  the  register  aflbrds 
abundant  proof.  It  contains  the  names  of  upwards  of  16,850  persons  (the  large 
number  of  592  persons  were  admitted  into  the  guild  in  1473]  who  joined  the 
fraternity  during  its  comparatively  short  existence  of  a  century  and  a  half  (the 
last  procession  was  in  1547].  Individuals  of  the  highest  rank,  both  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil,  enrolled  themselves  as  members.  Among  them  were  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  the  Bishops  of  Carlisle,  Durham,  Exeter,  and  Hereford ;  the 
Abbots  of  York,  Fountains,  Bievaulx,  Selby,  and  Whitby ;  the  Priors  of  Brid- 
lington, Kirkham,  Newburgh,  Nostall,  and  Wotton ;  Bidiard,  Duke  of  Qloster, 
(Eichard  HE.] ;  Cecily,  Duchess  of  York ;  Francis,  Yisoount  Level ;  the  Lords 
Clifford,  Latimer,  and  Scrope ;  and  Sir  Balph  Bingham,  Sir  Thomas  FullhoiTe, 
and  Sir  Balph  Poole,  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench. — (Skaife,  OuUd  of  Corput 
Christi,  pref.  Surtees  Soc.  57,  1871.) 

In  examining  the  older  maps  of  the  City  of  York  attention  is  at 
once  arrested  by  the  vast  areas  within  the  walls*  occnpied  by  the 
buildings,  gardens,  and  pleasure-grounds  of  the  numerous  priories, 
hospitals,  and  religious  houses  to  which  reference  has  been  made ;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  further  large  spaces  filled  by  the  cathedral,  and 
by  the  twoscore  churches,  and  the  graveyards,  precincts,  and  offices 
belonging  to  them.  Immediately  without  the  walls  the  great  Abbey 
of  St.  Mary  occupied  a  domain  of  many  acres,  completely  fortified 
and  guarded.  There  was  no  more  fertile  source  of  warfare,  litiga^ 
tion,  intrigue,  and  scandal  among  the  Church  and  monastic  bodies 
than  the  unceasing  effort  to  enlarge  and  aggrandise,  without  the 

1496.  Thomas  Lord  Scrope  of  Masham,  Six  beqaestfl  of  capital  and  yearly  lunfl  far 
masses  in  yaiious  places  (J&.  U.  73). 

1493.  John  Beseby,  merchant,  York.  Considerable  bequest  of  money  for  his  fimenl 
rites,  and  for  the  hire  of  a  chantry  priest  for  a  year  ''  to  sing  for  my  soul,  my  f^er's 
and  mother's,  and  for  Mr.  Beverley's  soul  with  whom  I, was  apprenticed,  and  all  Chris- 
tian souls,"  on  condition  that  the  said  priest  shaU  "  with  his  vestment  upon  him  go 
to  my  grave  and  say  De  JVofundis,  and  cast  holy  water  on  my  grave."    (H,  IT.  86.) 

1494.  Apnea  Jfanere,  widow,  York.  Fifkeen  houses  in  York  to  the  church  of  St  Mtr^ 
gAvetf  on  condition  of  a  perpetual  mass  to  he  said  every  Sunday.    {lb,  IT.  97.) 

1496.  John  Bone,  merchant,  Doncaster— divides  his  whole  estate  into  three  parts. 
The  first  part  to  he  **  given  in  good  use  for  the  weU  of  my  soul ; "  the  second  put  to 
liis  wife ;  and  the  third  to  his  son.     {lb,  II.  99.) 

(1)  The  Bar  Walls  at  York  are  now  pitiful  ohjects.  The  pressure  of  increasing  popn* 
lation  has  so  interfered  with  them  that  they  have  hecome  a  caricature  of  what  vers 
really  the  old  defences.  The  walls  and  the  rampart  on  which  they  stand  grestly 
impede  the  free  action  of  the  air  and  winds  in  purifying  the  streets.  Leaving  the  Ban 
Hud  a  few  hastions,  the  Walls  and  Mound  dionld  he  converted,  as  at  Brusseb  tad 
Frankfort,  into  a  boulevard  tastefoUy  planted. 
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smallest,  regard  to  the  health  and  convenience  of  othersi  lay  or 
clerical,  the  sumptuous  edifices  and  spacious  pleasances  of  their 
domicile.  In  York,  the  consequence  of  these  great  ecclesiastical 
enclosures  was  to  relegate  the  ordinary  inhabitants  into  narrow  and 
tortuous  lanes  and  alleys,  built  up  on  both  sides  with  tall  over- 
hanging timber  houses,  the  perpetual  seats  of  fever  and  plague, 
and  the  constant  prey  of  devastating  fires.  It  is  quite  permissible 
to  say  that  the  over-crowding  forced  upon  town  populations  by 
the  selfishness  and  ostentation  of  the  Mediaeval  Church  was  a  chief 
cause  of  the  sicknesses  which  every  now  and  then  became  pestilences 
of  terrible  intensity. 

m. 

I  will  now  extend  the  enquiry  from  the  City  to  the  County  of  York, 

A  few  monasteries  existed  in  Yorkshire  previous  to  the  Conquest, 
chiefly  at  York,  Beverley,  and  Whitby.  The  Conqueror  himself 
founded  the  great  Abbey  of  Selby,  as  the  reputed  birth-place  of  his 
youngest  son  (Henry  I.),  and  during  the  next  three  hundred  years 
there  was  scarcely  a  reign  during  which  some  great  addition  was 
not  made  to  the  religious  houses  of  the  county. 

According  to  Burton  (Ecclesiastical  History  of  Yorkshire),  the 
number  of  religious  monasteries  established  in  the  whole  of  England 
during  the  150  years  from  the  Conquest  in  1066  to  the  accession 
of  Henry  III.  in  1216  was  476  abbeys  and  priories,  and  87  alien 
priories ;  of  these  numbers  the  foundations  in  the  County  of  York 
were  14  abbeys,  44  priories,  7  alien  priories,  13  cells,  3  preceptories, 
and  3  commanderies. 

The  number  of  monastic  foundations  in  Yorkshire  in  1536  at  the 
Dissolution  was  106,  and  included  many  of  the  richest  endowments 
in  Europe,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  moderate  wealth.  The 
abbeys  were  fourteen  in  number.  The  Benedictines  had  the  three 
magnificent  foimdations  at  York  (St.  Mary),  Selby,  and  Whitby ; 
the  Cistercians  had  Eievaulx,  Fountains,  Byland,  Sawley,  Roche, 
Kirkstall,  and  Jcrvaulx ;  Eichmond,  Coverham,  and  Eggleston  fol- 
lowed the  rule  of  St.  Agatha ;  and  the  Premonstratensians  had  three 
houses.  There  were  forty-four  priories ;  of  which  the  Benedictines 
had  thirteen,  the  Cluniacs  two,  the  Cistercians  twelve,  the  Augus- 
tinians  eleven,  and  the  Gilbertines  four.  There  were  seven  alien 
priories,  nearly  all  Benedictine.  The  cells  or  smaller  houses  were 
thirteen,  of  which  seven  were  Benedictine.  In  addition  to  all  these 
there  were  twenty-eight  houses  in  Yorkshire  of  the  various  orders  of 
friars.  The  Dominicans  had  seven  houses,  the  Franciscans  five,  the 
Carmelites  eight,  the  Crouched  Friars  two,  and  the  Austin  Friars 
five  houses.     Each  of  these  orders  had  a  house  in  York. 

What  WHS  the  efiect  of  all  this  lavishness  of  church  building  and 
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churoh  endowment  upon  the  growth  of  population  and  wealth  in 
Yorkshire,  as  compared  with  other  parts  of  England  P  We  know 
very  well  that,  in  every  natural  advantage  of  situation,  soil,  climate, 
and  character  of  population,  Yorkshire  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
other  counties  ;  but  distinctly  superior  to  most  of  them. 

We  find  an  answer  to  these  questions  in  the  foUowing  account  of 
the  apportionment  on  the  several  counties  of  the  famous  subsidy  of 
wool  granted  to  Edward  IK 

In  February,  1340,  the  Parliament  of  14  Edward  m.  granted  to  the  King, 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  wars  in  France,  undertaken  to  assert  hia 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France,  an  aid  represented  by  30,000  sacks  (or  packs)  of 
wool,  on  certain  conditions.  The  wool  was  valued  in  money  of  the  time  at  £4 
per  sack,  or  about  £12  of  our  present  money  in  actual  weight  of  silver,  and  the 
tax  could  be  paid  in  kind  or  value.  The  tax  was  assessed  and  collected  in 
1341  according  to  a  plan  of  apportionment  on  the  several  counties.  The  evidence 
afforded  by  the  details  of  this  large  taxing  operation  haye  always  been  con- 
sidered exceedingly  valuable  as  indications  of  the  relative  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  several  shires  in  England  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
only  a  few  years  before  the  plague  of  the  Black  Death  in  1348-9. 

Mr.  Thorold  Bogers^  has  carefully  tabulated  the  figures,  and  calculated  the 
number  of  acres  in  each  county  corresponding  to  one  sack  or  £4  of  assessment. 
By  this  means  it  is  easy  to  arrange  the  counties  in  the  order  of  wealth,  so  far  as 
wealth  is  indicated  by  fewness  of  acres  to  the  unit  of  collection.  The  highest 
assessment  is  Norfolk,  viz.  2,206  sacks,  £8,828,  or  one  sack  per  610  aarw. 
Then  come  Oxford,  Middlesex,  Beds,  Berks,  Kent,  Cambridge,  Suffolk,  Wilts, 
ranging  from  760  to  1,020  acres.  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Notts  range  from 
1,400  to  1,605  acres,  or  about  two  and  a  half  times  less  wealthy  than  Norfolk. 
The  northern  counties  fall  very  far  indeed  below  both  the  southern  and  midland 
groups.  In  Westmoreland  the  unit  is  3,090  acres;  in  Northumberland,  3,500; 
in  Cumberland,  4,290 ;  in  Lancashire,  4,760 ;  Durham,  as  a  County  Palatine, 
is  omitted,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  is  Yorkshire — ^North  Hiding,  4,905, 
and  West  Hiding,  5,105  acres,  or  about  eight  times  lower  than  Norfolk.  The 
East  Hiding,  at  1,535  acres,  somewhat  redeems  the  status  of  the  shire  as  a 
whole. 

The  average  of  the  twenty-nine  counties  set  out  gives  1,570  acres  per  one 
sack,  or  £4  of  tax.  The  assessments  are  given  in  money  of  five  cities :  London, 
£2,112;  Newcastle,  £292;  Biistol,  £256;  and  York,  £200. 

The  wool  collected  or  purchased  was  conveyed  by  the  King's  officers  to  the 
ports  possessing  the  staple  of  wool — ^London,  Lynn,  Boston,  Hull,  York,  and  a 
few  otiiers — and  shipped  to  Antwerp  and  Bruges. 

The  greater  wealth  of  the  East  Eiding  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  large  extent  of  natural  wold  pasture  favourable  for  sheep  grazing, 
and  by  the  proximity  of  the  wold  region  to  the  port  of  Hull  and  the 
river  navigation  of  the  Humber.  Still  here  is  positive  evidence  that 
in  the  year  1340,  five  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  West  and  North 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire  were  taxed  at  no  more  than  £4  for  about 

(1)  A  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prieet  in  England  from  1259  to  1401,  oomiHled  en- 
tirely from  original  and  contemporaneous  records  at  Merton  and  New  OoUege  (Ozon.) 
and  elsewhere,  by  James  £.  Thorold  Itogeis,  M.A.  2  vols.  Svo.,  Clarendon  Press,  1861. 
It  may  be  said  with  great  truth  that  this  work  is  one  of  the  highest  and  best  aothoiiftieB 
on  aU  questions  relating  to  the  economic  facts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  osd- 
tunes. 
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5^000  acres  of  surface ;  and  that  such  a  rate  of  valuation  placed  them 
at  the  very  bottom  of  all  the  counties  of  England  in  point  of  wealth. 
I  say  again  that  there  is  only  one  rational  explanation  of  the  facts, 
and  that  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive  and  ruinous 
application  of  capital,  labour,  and  skill  to  the  wholly  unproductive 
purposes  of  church  buildings,  ministers,  and  services. 

But  the  whole  evidence  afforded  by  this  wool  subsidy  of  1340  is  most 
significant  regarding  the  barbarism  and  poverty  of  the  entire  realm. 
The  30,000  sacks  at  £4  each,  or  £120,000,  were  equal  to  a  tax  of 
no  more  than  one  shilHng  a  head  on  the  then  population  of  two  and  a 
half  millions :  and  yet  most  of  the  tax  had  to  be  taken  in  kind,  just  as 
similar  taxes  are  now  taken  in  kind  in  the  most  backward  and  igno- 
rant parts  of  Eastern  Europe. 

IV. 

And  when  we  look  carefully  into  what  was  the  real  economic 
condition  of  England  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  apart 
from  all  sentimental  and  romantic  representations,  we  can  well  per- 
ceive that  a  tax  of  £120,000  was  a  demand  very  hard  to  meet.  I 
cite  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Thorold  Rogers  as  among  the  latest  and 
the  best,  because  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  actual  business 
documents  from  1269  to  1401,  rendered  by  the  bailiffs  of  the  estates 
then  belonging  to  Merton  College.^  These  estates  were  in  various 
parts  of  England ;  they  wore  exceedingly  well  looked  after  by  the 
fellows,  who  had  indeed  the  strongest  personal  motives  to  make 
the  utmost  possible  out  of  the  sources  of  income  belonging  to  the 
college ;  and  the  evidence  therefore  offered  by  the  documents  is  some- 
what more  favourable  than  would  be  the  actual  condition  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

The  foundation  of  all  agricultural  wealth  is  the  abundance  of  the 
produce  in  proportion  to  the  seed  ;  that  is  to  say,  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  the  consequent  surplus  available  for  accumulation.  I 
condense  from  Mr.  Rogers's  chapter  on  Mediaoval  Agriculture  the 
following  statement : — 

**Tho  proportion  between  the  seed  sown  and  the  crop  gathered  to  be  dis- 
covered by  studying  the  records  of  consecutive  years  supplies  most  valuable 

(1)  ^lerton  College,  Oxford,  was  founded  1264—74  (temp.  Henry  in.)  by  William 
de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Kochester  and  Lord  Chancellor;  and  the  society  he  established 
and  endowed  is  even  now  a  siognlar  instance  of  liberality,  wisdom,  and  strength  of 
mind.  The  members  were  not  required  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  and  if  they  took  the 
vows  of  any  among  the  monastic  orders  they,  ipso  facto,  ceased  to  be  members  of  the 
collope.  They  were  a  body  of  wholly  secular  students.  The  Warden  was  placed  under 
the  effectual  control  of  the  follows,  but  was  still  a  dignified  official,  and  the  eaerg^os  of 
the  whole  society  were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the  enlarging  of 
their  own  resources  by  vigilant  management  of  their  property  and  estates.  The  fellows 
of  Merton  early  acquired  a  reputation  for  free  speech  and  bold  speculation.  Wycliffe 
was  one  of  them.  They  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  Lollards,  and  were,  in  fact» 
called  Lollards  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

3l2 
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informatioii  as  to  the  efTectiveness  of  MediaDval  Agriculture.  The  rate  of  eeed 
to  thn  aero  was  about  tho  same  as  at  present  where  broadcast  is  adopted,  that 
is  to  say,  about  two  bushels  of  wheat,  rye,  beans,  peas,  and  yetches,  and  about 
four  bushels  of  barley,  here,  and  oats.  The  tables  given  supply  the  eyidence 
of  the  exact  produce  obtained  from  certain  estates  belonging  to  Merton  College 
for  tho  four  years  1333—36,  and  consequently  for  tho  seed  sown  1332 — 5. 
The  return  of  these  years  must  be  considered  as  favourable,  or  above  tke 
average.  In  all  these  years  the  price  of  com  is  low,  never  reaching  the  general 
average,  say  5$.  lOd,  per  quarter  for  wheat,  4<.  3d,  for  barley,  2s.  Gd,  for  oats. 
....  The  rate  of  produce  for  those  four  productive  years  is  exceedingly  low. 
Wheat  at  Maldon  returns  about  four  times  the  seed ;  at  Loatherhead  less  than 
three ;  at  Farley  less  than  four ;  at  Cambridge  about  two  ;  at  Gamlingay  lea 
than  two ;  at  Cheddington  rather  more  than  four ;  at  Walford  more  than  eight 
times ;  at  Cuxham  six  and  a  half  times ;  at  Holywell  eight  times ;  at  Basing- 
stoke about  three  times  tho  quantity  sown.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  only  at  Walford 
and  nol3rwoll  that  the  farmer  reaps  ten  quarter  a  to  the  acre.  He  generally  geta 
no  more  than  one,  and  sometimes  less  than  this."  [The  present  average  late 
of  wheat  production  is,  say,  thirty  busheb  to  the  aero,  or  fifteen  times  thd 
seeQ.  J 

And  to  these  facts  may  be  added  the  following : — 

**  The  land  was  generally  ploughed  twice.  Half  the  arable  estate,  as  a  role, 
lay  in  fallow.  The  ploughing  was  very  shallow.  The  high  price  of  com  and 
the  rudeness  of  the  ancient  plough  preclude  the  notion  that  the  soil  was  turned 

over  very  effoctually I  find  no  trace  of  harrowing  or  rolling The 

manor,  however,  possessed  a  garden  and  orchard ;  but  the  garden  was  very 
deficient  in  vegetables.  The  householder  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenUi 
century  grow  onions  and  leeks,  mustard,  and  garden  or  green  peas.  He 
probably  also  possessed  cabbage,  though  I  have  never  found  either  seed  or 
plants  quoted.  Apples,  and  sometimes  pears,  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the 
orchard  produce ;  but  we  read  of  no  plums,  except  onoe  of  damsons.  A  regular 

part  of  the  orchard  produce  was  cyder Winter  roots  and  artificial  grasses 

wtro  entirely  unknown.  Hence  stock  was  always  starved  in  winter.  The 
practice  was  to  keep  the  oxen  and  kill  down  the  sheep  as  far  as  possible.  The 
sheep  were  small ;  the  weight  of  the  fleece  was  seldom  more  than  two  pounds, 
ofton  very  much  less,  and  the  quality  of  the  wool  coarse  and  tho  fibre  full  of 
hairs.  Under  such  imfavourable  circumstances  it  is  not  likely  that  cattle  would 
be  of  largo  size.  An  account  in  the  Public  Record  OflRce  gives  the  weights  of 
forty  oxen  purchased  for  the  navy  in  1547,  and  the  average  is  less  than  400  Ihs. 
....  The  losses  of  stock  sustained  by  the  mediaeval  farmer  were  enormous. 
I  find  instances  in  1333  of  the  loss  of  half  the  sheep  and  lambs,  and  the  ravages 
of  what  was  called  murrain  were  constant  and  general." 

We  are  now  enabled  to  understand  the  following  picture  of  rade- 
ncss  and  wretchedness  among  the  principal  orders  of  the  popu- 
lation : — 

*'The  parish,  or  manor,  in  the  period  before  us  (1260 — 1400,  Edward  I.  to 
Henry  IV.),  was  divided  into  four  portions :  first,  the  lord  held — together  with 
his  feudal  rights  over  the  whole,  except  the  glebe  of  the  parson  or  impropriator 
— a  demesne  which  he  cultivated  by  his  bailiff;  secondly,  there  were  the  small 
estates  possessed  by  the  freeholders  who  paid  quit-rents  ;  thirdly,  there  were 
tho  tenements  and  lands  of  villeins,  bordarii,  or  colarii ;  and,  lastly,  the  waste, 
or  common,  over  which  all  tenants  had  right  of  pasture  and  sometimes  of  turf. 
The  estates  of  the  villeins  were  frequently  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  free- 
holders, and  were  always,  as  far  as  I  have  found,  held  at  fixed  and  commuiable 
services,  the  commutation  being  determinate  but  accepted  only  at  the  pleasure 
of  tho  lord,  who  could  exact  the  service,  if  he  preferred  to  do  so,  just  u  the 
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tonant  might,  if  he  saw  fit,  proffer  the  service  instead  of  the  money  payment. 
....  The  buildings  belonging  to  the  lord  consisted  of  a  manor  house  and 
grange.    The  manor  house  contained  at  least  three  principal  rooms — ^the  hall, 

the  dormitory,  and  the  solar,  or  parlour The  fcuniture  of  the  manor 

house  was  scanty.  Glass  windows  were  rare ;  a  table  put  on  tressels,  a  few 
forms  and  stools,  or  a  long  bench  stuffed  with  straw  or  wool,  with  one  or  two 
chairs,  and  a  chest  or  two  for  linen,  formed  the  hall  furniture.  A  brass  pot  or 
two  for  boiling,  and  two  or  three  brass  dishes ;  a  few  wooden  platters  and 
trenchers,  or  more  rarely  of  pewter ;  an  iron  or  leather  candlestick ;  a  kitchen 
knife  or  two ;  a  box  or  bowl  for  salt,  and  a  brass  ewer  or  basin,  formed  the 
moyables  of  the  ordinary  house.  The  walls  were  garnished  with  matchlocks, 
scythes,  reaping-hooks,  buckets,  corn-measures,  and  empty  sacks.  The  dor- 
mitory contained  a  rude  bed,  and  but  rarely  sheets  and  blaxikets,  for  the  gown 
of  the  day  was  generally  the  coverlet  at  night."     (i.  13.) 

The  condition  of  the  peasant's  home  was  of  necessity  wretched : — 

**  His  dwelling  was  built  of  the  coarsest  material,  most  frequently  of  wattles 
daubed  with  mud  or  clay ;  bricks  never  appear  to  be  used.  We,  in  this  age, 
cannot  realLse  the  privations  of  a  medircval  winter,  the  joy  of  a  mediaeval 
spring,  and  the  glad  thankfulness  of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  offering  of  a 
candle  at  the  shrine  of  a  saint  was  a  rational  tribute  because  it  was  a  choice 

personal  enjoyment.  Few  persons  could  then  afford  to  break  the  Curfew 

Scurvy,  in  its  most  virulent  forms,  and  leprosy,  modified  perhaps  by  the 
climate,  were  common  disorders,  for  the  people  lived  on  salt  meat  half  the  year ; 
and  not  only  were  they  without  potatoes,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  had 
other  roots  which  are  now  in  common  use,  as  carrots  and  parsnips.  Onions 
and  cabbage  appear  to  have  been  the  only  esculent  vegetables.  Spices  wore 
quite  out  of  reach ;  sugar  a  very  costly  luxury ;  bees  very  rare ;  cloth  was 
coarse  and  dear ;  linen  very  costly,  so  much  so  that  sheets  were  often  the 
subjects  of  ostentatious  doles,  and  at  this  time  and  centuries  afterwards  were 
devised  by  will." 


These  recitals  of  the  distressing  defect  of  all  means  of  accumu- 
lating wealth,  except  in  the  most  tardy  and  painful  manner,  enable 
us  to  imderstand  a  part  of  the  economical  history  of  England  to 
which  attention  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  directed — I  mean  the 
hundreds  of  years  during  which  most  of  the  internal  trade,  and 
nearly  all  the  external  trade,  were  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  and 
foreign  guilds  or  companies. 

The  commerce  of  a  country,  both  inland  and  foreign,  passes 
naturally  through  three  stages.  A  race  of  savages  has  neither  one 
kind  of  trade  nor  the  other.  Property  of  any  sort  is  not  secure,  and 
there  are  positively  no  regular  dealings.  "With  the  establishment  of 
some  protection  for  labour  and  wealth  enterprising  foreigners,  at- 
tracted by  the  large  profits  to  be  obtained  from  the  ignorance  and 
needs  of  the  natives,  set  up  factories,  attend  fairs,  make  bargains  with 
the  ruling  powers,  and  obtain  all  the  advantages  which  devolve  on 
ample  capital  and  skill.  The  last  and  final  stage  is  when  the  native 
capital  and  the  native  skill,  knowledge,  and  enterprise  first  overtake 
and  then  outstrip  the  foreigner ;  and  by  the  force  of  cheaper  produc- 
tion drive  him  out,  first  of  the  home  trade,  and  then  of  the  foreign 
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commerce.  The  sure  mark  of  defective  skill  and  capital  in  a  country 
is  the  predominance  or  large  infusion  of  foreigners  in  the  control  of 
its  trade  and  finance. 

Till  quite  the  end  of  the  Papal  rule  in  England  the  exports  and 
imports  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  till  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century  (Henry  IV.,  1399 — 1413)  the  internal  trade 
was  also  largely  in  their  hands.  The  foreign  "  streets  "  at  the  great 
fairs  at  Stourbridge,  Winchester,  "  Bartholomew,"  York,  and  other 
places,  were  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  the  display.  Of  the  great 
fair  at  Stourbridge,  which  lasted  three  weeks,  Mr.  Rogers  says : — 

*'The  Jew,  expelled  from,  England,  had  giyen  place  to  the  Lombard  ex- 
changer. The  Yeneiiaii  and  Ghenoese  merchant  came  with  his  predous  stock 
of  Eastern  produce,  his  Italian  silks  and  velvets,  his  store  of  delicate  glass. 
The  Flemish  weaver  was  present  with  his  linens  of  Liege  and  Ghent  The 
Spaniard  came  with  his  stock  of  iron.  The  Norwegian  with  his  tar  and  pitch. 
The  (Gascon  wine  grower  was  ready  to  trade  in  the  produce  of  his  vineyard,  and 
more  rarely  the  richer  growers  of  Spain,  and  still  more  rarely  the  vintages  of 

Greece  were  also  supplied.    The  Hanse  Towns  sent  furs  and  amber 

Blakeney  and  Colchester  and  Lynn,  and  perhaps  Norwich,  were  filled  vith 
foreign  vessels  and  busy  with  the  transit  of  various  produce." 

The  following  passage  from  Macpherson's  Annals  wiU  carry  the 
subject  further : — 

*'  The  collection  of  the  Customs  was  frequently  intrusted  to  foreign  merehants, 
either  as  an  accountable  trust  or  for  a  stipulated  rent.  Bonricini  Guidicivo  &  Co., 
of  Lucca,  accounted  to  the  Exchequer  for  the  proceeds  of  the  new  customs  on 

wool,  wool  fells,  and  hides,  1281-2  (Edward  I.) Many  other  instances 

might  be  adduced  of  the  collection  of  the  Customs  being  put  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who  were  generally  partners  of  some  of  those  strong  and  numeroos 
companies  who  had  their  chief  houses  in  Italy;  and  had  branches  of  their  trade 
managed  by  one  or  more  of  their  partners  in  London  and  other  cities  of  Europe, 
whereby  they  got  into  their  own  hands  nearly  the  whole  of  the  trade  between 
the  Mediterranean  coasts  and  the  countries  in  which  they  settled.  Such  were 
the  Friscobaldi,  the  Bembertini,  the  Bardi,  the  Spini,  of  Florence ;  the  Biczardi, 
the  Ballardi,  of  Lucca,  &c. 

"  These  merchants  were  most  serviceable  to  the  kings  in  lending  them  money 
and  negotiating  exchanges  and  other  kinds  of  business  for  them,  and  oonae- 
quently  enjoyed  a  good  deal  of  their  favour. 

"  They  were  also  generally  agents  of  the  Pope,  and  received  the  money  ex- 
torted by  him  on  a  variety  of  pretences  from  every  country  in  his  communion^ 
which  money  they  either  remitted  to  him  or  lent  out  at  interest  on  his  acconnt: 
for  the  canons  of  the  Church  made  to  deter  people  from  taking  interest  for  the 
use  of  money  were  not  binding  upon  the  Head  of  the  Church,  who  assumed  a 
power  of  suspending  the  laws  of  God  and  man  for  his  own  purposes.  Li  retun 
for  these  services  the  Popes,  who  knew  how  to  pay  their  own  debts  at  the 
expense  of  others,  used  to  desire  the  kings  to  favour  their  merchants  with 
privileges,  exceptions,  and  lucrative  jobs." — (Macpherson,  Annals  of  Comnmttj 
i.  437.) 

Of  all  the  foreign  trading  companies  and  guilds  settled  in  Eng- 
land the  corporation  which  exercised  the  most  power  and  for  the 
longest  period  was  the  powerful  and  famous  Hanseatic  League.  An 
intelligent  history  of  that  league  was  given  in  1864  by  M,  Emile 
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Worms,  ^  in  response  to  one  of  the  numerous  prizes  offered  by  tlie 
Institute  of  France;  and  from  that  history  I  shall  quote  a  few 
passages. 

The  Hanseates  were  an  important  body  in  London  in  1282,  and 
seem  to  have  had  charge  of  the  city  gate  of  Bishopsgate.  In  1376 
(Edward  HI.)  the  merchants  of  London  represented  to  the  £ing 
that  their  franchises  were  invaded  by  "  merchant  strangers,  who 
acted  as  brokers  and  sold  goods  by  retail,  and  also  discovered  secrets 
to  the  enemy,  and  they  prayed  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to  these 
enormities."  The  King  assented,  but  "saving  to  the  German 
merchants  of  the  Hanse  the  franchises  granted  and  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  King  and  his  progenitors  '* — a  tolerably  strong  proof 
that  the  Hanseates  could  not  be  dispensed  with  even  to  appease  the 
anger  of  the  City  of  London. 

Notwithstanding  the  growth  of  that  anger  during  the  next 
hundred  years,  the  following  passage  from  M.  Worms  will  show  that 
even  in  1474  (Edward  IV.)  the  realm  was  still  so  dependent  on  the 
foreign  capital  and  skill  possessed  by  the  Hanseates  that  a  treaty 
was  made  at  Utrecht  which  in  many  ways  enlarged  their  monopolies 
and  privileges. 

**  Le  traite  d'TJtrecht  (1474)  entre  Edoaard  lY.  et  la  Ligue  Ilans^ate,  par  lea 
soins  de  Charles  le  Tem^raire,  due  de  Bourgogue,  ^tablissait  que  lea  contesta- 
tions entre  indigenes  et  Hanseates  seraient  r^glees  souyerainement  par  deux 
juges  au  choix  du  monaique,  et  que  les  affaires  criminelles  qui  n'entraineraient 
pas  la  peine  capitale  seraient,  conformement  i  la  charte  d'Edouard  I®^,  soumises 
k  un  jury  compost  pour  moiti^  de  Hanseates.  Le  roi  s'engagait  k  faire  publier 
dans  ses  ports  les  droits  des  Hanseates  aussi  souyent  qu*il  leur  conyiendrait,  et 
a  titre  de  dedommagement  pour  les  pertes  subiee,  il  leur  offrit  en  pleine  pro- 
priete,  et  pour  en  disposer  a  leiu*  gre,  le  Steelliouse  ou  Steelyard  de  Londres, 
ayec  ses  dipendanccs,  qui  s*§tendait  au  comptoir,  et  des  emplacements  iden- 
tiquement  qualifies  k  Boston  et  k  Lynn. 

'*  Le  roi  promettait  en  outre  de  completer  Tindemnite  par  le  versement  d'une 
somme  de  10,000  liyres  sterling,  et  par  le  remboursement  d'une  autre  somme 
de  484  liyres  sterling  que  les  Allemands  incarc^rls  ayaient  payee  comme  ran^on. 

**  La  yille  de  Londres,  qui  temoignait  une  inimitie  particuli^re  k  la  race 
gormanique,  dut  souscrire  k  toutes  les  clauses  de  ce  traits,  et  ceda  d'ailleurs  aux 
Hanseates  par  conyention  sp^ciale  une  de  ses  portes  appel§e  Bishopsgate.  Us 
furent  affranchis  k  Londres  d'un  droit  sur  Timportation  du  sel  et  d'une  rede- 
yanco  appel^e  prince-money,  et  ils  regurent  toute  satisfaction  sur  plusieurs 
points  concernant  le  pesage  public  des  marchandises,  le  mesurage  des  draps, 
et  les  precedes  arbitraires  des  douaniers ;  ils  furent  admis  aussi  k  reyendiquer 
leurs  biens  nau£rages  pouryu  qu'im  6tre  humain,  ou  un  chien,  ou  un  chat,  ou 
un  09q  appartenant  au  yaisseau  chayir^  eut  atteint  viyant  le  riyago. 

*'  On  leur  promit  6galement  une  suryeillance  plus  actiye  sur  les  fraudes  qui 
corrompaient  le  commerce  des  draps ;  on  leur  conceda  le  d^bit  du  vin,  et  enfin 

on  leur  confirma  Tensemble  des  anciens  priyillgos Ce  trait§  deyint  k 

son  tour  le  fondement  des  libert^s  Hans^atiques,  et  quoique  par  la  suite  il  ne 
pr§ytnt  pas  toutes  les  difflcult^s,  il  rosta  cependant  plusoumoins  int^gralement 
en  vigour  jusqu*au  rdgne  d'Elisabeth."    (Cap.  v.) 

(1)  Hittoire  comtnerciaU  d6  la  Ligue  HaMiatique^  par  Emilo  Wonnfl,  avocat,  doctcor 
en  droit,  ouvrage  couronn^  par  rinstitut  de  France  (Acad^mie  dea  Sciences  moralud  ot 
politiquea).    Faria,  Syo,  1864. 
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The  internal  administration  of  the  factory  was  a  sort  of  mercantile 
and  military  monachism  of  the  most  severe  discipline,  especially 
against  the  Londoners. 

' '  La  Chiildliall  (ou  Steelyard  ^)  §tait  entouree  de  murs  et  mmiie  de  trois  portes, 
dont  ime,  la  plus  grande  et  la  plus  solide,  ne  s'ouyrait  que  fort  rarement,  tant 
il  6tait  bon  se  pr§muiiir  oontre  les  agressions  ^ventuelles  de  la  pl^be  de  Londres. 
CTest  dans  rint^rieur  de  oe  oorps  de  b&timent  qu'on  astreignait  les  oomptonstee 
k  un  regime  partiellement  cellulaire,  k  une  table  commune  et  probablement 
aussi  i  des  diyisions  en  compagnonnages  dirig§es  par  les  maitres. 

*'  La  diyulgation  des  decisions  prises  par  le  Conseil  ou  des  fiodts  et  gestes  qui 
s'acoomplissaient  en  dedans  du  Comptoir  6tait  s^vdrement  interdite;  et  pour 
mieux  assurer  I'ex^cution  de  cette  loidu  silence,  nullefemme  n'^tait  re9ue  dans 
r^tablissement  ni  pendant  la  nuit  ni  pendant  le  jour;  d'autres  raisonsbien 
oonnues  ayaient  k  Londres  ^galement  condamni  les  r^sidants  k  un  oelibat 
foro6,  et  les  ayaient  assujettis  k  ne  jamais  decoucher. 

"  La  direction  de  tout  le  Comptoir  §tait  confine  4  un  Alderman  (da  Steelhouse 
Guild),  deux  assesseurs  et  neuf  conseillers,  qui  se  r^uniasaient  tous  les  mer- 
credis  pour  yider  les  litiges  pendants  et  deliberer  sur  les  inter^ts  communs. 

"  Un  des  d^lits  les  plus  s^ydrement  reprim^s  consistait  k  fiBiire  benefider  les 
bien  toangers  des  fayeurs  exdusiyement  accord§es  aux  Hans§ates;  laLigaene 
yoyait  pas  cette  frande  d*un  meilleur  oeil  que  la  population  ou  le  gouyemement 
indigene,  et  tantdt  elle  la  frappa  d'une  amende  d'un  marc  d*or,  tantot  m^me  de 
peines  corporelles  ou  capitales ;  tantdt  aussi  on  d^cida  que  non-seulement 
r Alderman  s'abstiendrait  d*interyenir  en  fayeur  d'un  delinquent  de  cette  cate- 
goric, mais  que  ce  dernier  payerait  an  Comptoir  une  amende  equiyalente  a  cello 
que  lui  auraient  imposes  les  agents  du  roi. 

'*  n  4tait  ^galement  d^fendu  aux  Hans^ates  de  s'actionner  entre  aux  deyant 
la  justice  anglaise  ou  de  s'adresser  k  Tautorit^  du^pays  pour  proyoquer  par 
exemple  Tairestation  d'un  d'eux,  sans  une  autorisation  fonnelle  de  rAldezman 
ou  au  moins  de  deux  oonseillers."  (Cap.  y.) 

The  reasons  for  all  this  jealousy  and  all  these  rigid  precautions 
were  not  far  to  seek.    Thus : — 

"Un  statut  de  1447  exigeait  que  les  biens  anglais  ne  fussent  exports  que 
sur  des  nayires  Hans6atiques,  et  ce  statut,  comme  tous  les  autres,  trabit  la 
tendance  des  Han8§ates  k  n'admettre  dans  le  commerce  Biitannique  que  leurs 
personnes,  leurs  capitaux,  leurs  yaisseaux,  leur  juridiction."    (Cap.  y.) 

The  first  Parliament  (1483)  of  Bichard  III.  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  trade ;  and  one  of  its  statutes  (1  Bich.  m.  c.  8)  is  remarkable 
as  a  conclusiye  testimony  of  the  great  extent  to  which  within  seyen- 
teen  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  external  and  internal  trade  of 
England  was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  preamble  complains 
that ''  merchants  strangers  of  the  nation  of  Italy/'  meaning  all  the 
nations  along  the  Mediterranean,  "  were  resident  in  great  numbers 
both  in  London  and  in  other  cities  of  England,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  taking  warehouses  and  cellars  in  which  to  store  the  wares 
and  merchandises  they  imported,  and  keep  the  same  tmto  the  time  the 
prices  thereof  be  greatly  enhanced  for  their  most  lucre,  and  then 
sell  the  same  to  all  manner  of  people  as  well  in  the  parts  where- 
unto  they  bring  the  merchandises  as  in  other  divers  and  many  places 

(1)  Tbe  Steelyard  iru  near  to  the  present  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
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in  this  realm  as  well  by  retail  as  otherwise."  It  is  also  complained 
that  these  foreigners  not  only  sold  foreign  goods,  but  also  bought  up 
in  England  English  goods,  and  sold  them  again  at  a  high  profit  to 
the  king's  subjects,  especially  great  quantities  of  wool,  woollen 
clothes,  &c.,  and  delivered  wool  to  clothiers  to  make  up  cloth  after 
their  own  patterns  and  devices.  "  Moreover,  most  dread  sovereign," 
said  the  bewildered  Parliament,  "  artificers  and  other  strangers  not 
bom  within  your  obeisance  daily  resort  and  repair  unto  your  City 
of  London,  and  other  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns  in  your  realm  in 
great  numbers,  and  more  than  they  used  to  do  in  days  past,  and  in- 
habit themselves,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  households,  and  will 
not  take  upon  themselves  any  laborious  occupation,  as  carting  and 
ploughing  and  other  like  businesses,  but  use  handicrafts  and  easy 
occupations,  and  convey  from  parts  beyond  the  sea  great  substance 
of  wares,  &c.,  to  fairs  and  markets,  and  there  sell  the  same  to  the 
great  hurt  and  impoverishing  of  your  subjects,  whereby  your  sub- 
jects, for  lack  of  occupation,  fall  into  idleness,  and  become  thieves, 
beggars,  vagabonds,  and  people  of  vicious  living,  to  the  great  trouble 
of  your  Highness,  of  all  your  said  realm." 

The  Papal  rule  may  be  said  to  have  ended  with  1530  ;  the  capital 
and  labour  of  the  country  was  then  relieved  from  the  enormous  tax 
of  the  Romish  ecclesiastical  expenditure ;  and  what  is  more,  the  dis- 
persion of  the  Church  property  and  endowments  among  lay  persons 
furnished  a  vast  fund  for  the  prosecution  of  commercial  enterprise  ; 
and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  economic  circumstances  that  we  must  attri- 
bute the  wonderful  leap  and  bound  which  characterized  the  whole 
career  of  England  during  the  century  which  followed  the  Reformation. 
One  of  first  eflfects  of  this  new  life  and  rapid  command  of  wealth  was, 
that  in  1551 — ^less  than  eighty  years  after  the  humiliating  treaty 
of  Utrecht — the  Council  of  Edward  VI.  were  able  to  set  the  Hanseatic 
League  at  defiance,  to  abrogate  their  treaties  and  charters,  and  reduce 
them  to  the  level  of  natives.  M.  Worms  thus  relates  the  crisis  and 
its  causes : — 

**  Rien  d'ailleurs  ne  justifiait  mienx  Ics  murmures  des  regnicolos  qu'uno  com- 
paraison  dos  entreprises  reciproques,  de  laquelle  il  resiilta  quo  si  les  Anglaisj 
eux-memos  ayaient  en  1561  exporte  1,100  pit^ces  dedrap  national,  les  Hanseates 
au  contraire  en  ayaient  dans  la  meme  ann^e  exporte  44,000  pieces.  Ces  plaintc«, 
qui  n'^taiont  pas  nouvelles,  trouvdrent  cependant  cetto  fois  le  gouvornemont 
fort  attentif,  d'autant  plus  que  le  commerce  national  avait  pris  en  sommc  un  aMvz 
vigoureux  eseor  pour /aire  esp^rer  aufiac  royal  des  receiUs  considSrahhs  et  pour  per- 
mettre  a  la  couronne  de  ne  plus  ee  contenier  des  droits  minimes  payh  par  les  memhns 

de  la  Ligue Aussi  les  Hanseatos  furont-ils,  par  resolution  du  Privy 

Council f  d6pouill6s  en  1553  de  tons  leurs  privillges  et  mis  sur  la  m^mo  ligno 
que  tons  les  autres  etrangers,  ce  qui  assura  enfin  la  preeminence  des  anglais  sur 
leurs  redoubtables  rivaux."     (Cap.  vi.  part  EU.) 

This  decisive  measure  of  1553  led  of  course  to  loud  remonstrance 
on  the  part  of  the  Hanseates,  and  to  much  diplomatic  representation 
from  the  foreign  courts  in  which  their  influence  was  considerable, 
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and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  League  firom  London  was  delayed  till 
the  close  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

VI. 

"No  one  has  ever  pretended  that  the  institution  of  the  Mediaeval 
Church  in  this  and  other  countries  was  wholly  evil.  Unless  there 
had  been  mitigating  circumstances  of  some  kind,  society  woidd  have 
broken  down  by  the  increasing  pressure  of  a  burden  chiefly  wasteful 
and  pernicious.  Among  the  greatest  services  rendered  by  the 
Church  was  the  assistance  it  gave  to  the  growth  of  a  middle  class. 
Generally  the  ecclesiastical  landlords  were  indulgent  to  their  tenants, 
and  in  effect  shared  the  profits  of  their  lands  with  the  bailiffi  and 
labourers,  the  more  industrious  and  intelligent  of  whom  became  them- 
selves owners.  The  plebeian  origin  of  the  majority  of  the  monks  and 
regular  clergy  disposed  them  to  assist,  when  possible,  their  lay 
relatives,  and  many  snug  tenancies  and  profitable  leases  took  their 
origin  in  such  motives.  It  was  the  same  circumstance  of  the  plebeian 
complexion  of  the  Church  which,  during  the  earlier  part  of  its  career 
especially,  did  render  it  a  refuge  for  the  studious,  the  gentle,  and 
the  oppressed ;  and  by  constantly  raising  the  child  of  the  meanest 
villein  to  the  dignity  of  a  spiritual  prince  or  peer,  put  a  curb  on  the 
savage  soldiery  of  feudalism.  To  some  of  the  earlier  monks  also 
belongs  the  eminent  merit  of  fostering  and  advancing  those  useful 
arts  which  lay  at  the  very  bottom  of  all  national  progress.  The 
Cistercian  Abbeys  were  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  pioneers  and 
patterns  in  the  reclamation  of  forests  and  wildernesses ;  and  for  a 
longer  period  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  industrial  arts. 

The  services  rendered  by  the  MedisDval  Church  in  this  country  to 
the  cause  of  enlightenment  and  learning  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated. As  Mr.  Hallam  has  said,  the  learning  was  of  a  bad  and 
false  sort ;  and  no  real  enlightenment  could  possibly  come  out  of 
the  arid  discussions  and  distressing  puerilities  which  constituted  the 
only  orthodox  mental  exercises  permitted  by  the  Church.  The  in- 
creasing demand  for  cathedrals,  abbeys,  hospitals,  and  churches  raised 
to  rapid  eminence  an  order  of  architects  among  the  most  original, 
daring,  and  successful  that  has  ever  flourished.  These  cultivators 
of  one  of  the  noblest,  most  difficult,  and  most  useful  of  all  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  advance  and  adorn  a  country,  will  always  be 
counted  among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  Western  Europe.  By 
the  simple  and  enduring  force  of  beauty  and  fitness  the  principal 
edifices  raised  by  the  mediaeval  architects,  whether  clerics  or  laymen, 
have  become  models  of  their  kind  for  all  subsequent  ages. 

These  are  the  principal  considerations  which  can  be  uiged  in 
favour  of  the  Mediaeval  Church.  I  do  not  discuss  its  theology  or  its 
traditions.  But  the  considerations  of  an  opposite  and  evil  nature 
— some  of  the  most  important  of  which  have  been  indicated  in  the 
foregoing  pages — ^far  outweigh  the  good. 
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The  country  has  now  entered  upon  the  realised  results  of  the  general 
election.     The  new  Parliament  has  met  and  is  at  work;  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Government  has  been  announced  and  is  being  actively 
proceeded  with.    Some  delays  and  hitches,  ungracious  and  unnecessary 
as  well  as  impolitic,  in  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  Cabinet  there 
undoubtedly  were.     The  most  satisfactory  feature  in  the  retrospect 
of  the  events  of  the  last  days  of  April  is  the  illustration  which 
they  afford  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  resolute  and  united 
action  on   the  part   of  a  compact  band  of  politicians  who   know 
what  they  mean   and  who   have  determined  to  secure  what  they 
want.     For  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
his  advisers  had  been  left  to  follow  out  their  own  purposes,  they 
would  not  have  accorded  the  distinction  and  influence  of  Cabinet 
rank  to  any  member  of  that  division  of  the  Liberal  party  which  has 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  procuring  from  the  constituencies  so 
emphatic   a  reversal  of  the    verdict    pronounced    six  years   ago. 
That  Mr.  Gladstone  should  ever  have  hesitated  to  admit  the  more 
than   sufficiently  moderate  pretensions  of  the  most  useful  of  his 
followers  may  well  seem  astonishing.     Roughly  speaking,  the  ad- 
vanced Liberals  in  the  House  of  Commons  constitute  rather  more 
than  a  third  and  rather  less  than  a  half  of  the  entire  Liberal  party. 
But  their  parliamentary  numbers  convey  an  altogether  insufficient 
idea  of  their  national  position.     The  earliest  impulse  communicated 
to  the  movement  which  ended  in  the  Liberal  triumph  at  the  polling 
booths   was  of  Radical  origin.     As  it   proceeded  that  movement 
gathered  little  or  nothing  from  Whig  assistance,  still  less  from  Whig 
enthusiasm.     The  organization  which  wrested  so  many  seats  from 
the  Conservatives  was  not  a  Whig  device.     Above  all,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  not  by  his  antecedents  and  traditions  a  Whig  himself.     If 
the  Liberal  majority  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  be  estimated, 
as  against  Home  Rulers  (65)  and  Conservatives  (240)  combined,  at 
347,  it  will  be  found  that  about  130  of  this  number  belong  to 
the  Liberal  left.     Strong  alike  in  their  parliamentary  and  in  their 
national  position,  they  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  section 
of  English  politicians  to  the  change  which  has  declared  itself  in  the 
public  feeling  of  the  country.     Yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  it  must  be 
thought  would  have  been  the  first  clearly  to  perceive  this  fact,  ex- 
hibited every  disposition  to  ignore  its  importance.     The  explanation 
is  doubtless  to  a  great  extent  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  that 
during  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Gladstone's  attendance  at  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  periodical  and  intermittent,  and  his  opportunities 
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of  observing  the  degree  to  which  its  composition  has  been  modified 
consequently  limited.     He  has  come  down  to  Westminster  on  great 
occasions  ready  with  a  ereat  speech.     But,  the  speech  nmde,  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  wond  of  active  parliamentary  strife,  and  it  is 
not  upon  great  occasions  that  the  normal  temper  and  impulses  tf 
such  an  assemblage  as  the  House  of  Commons  can  best  be  judged. 
Sectional    differences    and    the     divergences    of    views    between 
stationary  and  progressive  Liberalism  are  less  noticeable  when  a 
common  enthusiasm  animates  the  whole  of  the  complex  mass,  than 
when  the  atmosphere  is  cold  and  uninspiring,  and  the  business  of  the 
house  does  not  rise  above  a  dull  prosaic  level.     Moreover,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, with  all  his  ardent  zeal  for  new  and  great  movements,  has  in 
some  respects  an  exaggerated  regard  for  the  prescriptions  of  poL'tical 
usage  and  the  letter  of  illustrious  precedents.     When  he  began 
to  compose  his  cabinet  exclusively  of  the  colleagues  who  had  consti- 
tuted it  in  1868,  he  might  have  justified  his  reluctance  to  infuse  into 
it  new  blood  by  the  precept  and  practice  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
held  that  subordinate  office  was  the  indispensable  preparation  for 
office  of  a  more  responsible  character.     But  the  conditions  and  the 
forces  of  English  public  life  have  greatly  changed  in  the  course  of 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  many  things  that  might  be  con- 
sidered   administrative    excellences    then    could    only    operate  as 
administrative  defects  now.     Nor  has  Mr.   Gladstone   shown  any 
anxiety  to  take  into  his  confidence  those  who  could  have  given  him 
on  these  subjects  a  knowledge  that  he  did  not  himself  possess.    Mr. 
Gladstone's  coimsellors  have  always  been  found  among  the  remnant 
of  the  Peelite  pArty  and  the  Whigs,  and  until  he  discovered  by 
experience  that  the  attempt  was  impracticable,  he  probably  was  not 
led  to  believe  that  there  was  any  reason  why  the  Liberal  Cabinet  of 
1880  should  not  be  as  nearly  as  possible  an  exact  reproduction  of 
that   formed  twelve   years  ago.      There  is  no   greater  source  of 
public  peril  than  to  misunderstand  the  elements  of  which  political 
power  is  composed.     The  great  cause  of  all  violent  and  revolu- 
tionary movements  is  the  neglect  of  the  forces  which  those  move- 
ments represent.    Those  who  think  that   the   tenets   of  extreme 
Liberalism  can  under  any  circumstances  be  dangerous  in  their  opera- 
tion and  results,  must  allow  that  these  dangers  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  they  were  not  recognised  and  reckoned  with.     That  the 
foundations  of  the  present  Government  are  broader  than  it  was  first 
intended  to  make  them  is  not  only  a  guarantee  of  the  stability  of 
the  Gbvemment,  but  a  security  against  the  exercise  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  been  disturbing  agencies. 

The  determination  of  the  Government  not  to  disturb  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  in  his  tenure  of  office  in  South  Africa  must  create  more  than 
a  mere  feeling  of  passing  astonishment.    It  may  be  magnanimoofi ; 
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but  the  electors  by  whom  the  recent  change  of  administration  has 
been  brought  about,  will  not  easily  be  convinced  that  the  retention 
of   the  services  of  the  author  of  the  Zulu  War  is  either  safe  or 
seemly.     Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  identified  in  the  public  mind  with  all 
that  was  most  vicious  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  government- 
its   excitability,  its   flightiness,  its  proneness  to   magnify  remote 
evils,  its  disposition  to  rush  into  unknown  and  imperfectly  calculated 
responsibilities,  its  impatience  of  the  sober  methods  which  are  the 
traditions   of  the  highest  English   statesmanship,   its  oblivion   of 
common  justice  and  humanity  in  the  pursuit  of  ends  conceived  in 
moments  of  irrational  panic.     The  name  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape  Colonies  is  a  symboUc  summary,  a  significant  expression  of  the 
worst  faults  in  foreign  policy  which  the  recent  vote  of  the  country 
was  believed  to  have  expelled  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  the 
surprise  that  the  new  administration  should  continue  to  employ  him 
as  their  representative  in  South  Africa  is  all  the  stronger,  that  it  is 
largely  owing  to  the  tone  of  their  speeches  when  in  opposition  that 
his  name  bears  this  evil  significance,  and  that  this  unfavourable 
conception  of  his  character  has  become  fixed  in  the  public  mind. 
The  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  were  united  but  a  few  months 
ago,  not  merely  in  denouncing  Sir  Bartle  Frore's  policy  in  South 
Africa,  but  in  denouncing  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  for  not 
recalling  him  after  what  had  happened,  he  being,  they  held,  thereby 
proved  unfit  for  the  difficulties  of  the  position.     They  gave  warm  and 
unanimous  support  to  a  proposed  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government 
for  not  recalling  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  and  in  the  course  of  the  debates 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  on  that  proposal,  held  language 
concerning  him  which  no  ingenuity  can  reconcile  with  the  retention 
of  his  services  now  that  they  are  in  office.     The  present  Chief  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  Lord  Kimberley,  spoke  of  his  dispatches  as  ''showing 
a  mind  excited  almost  beyond  belief,  magnifying  danger  in  a  most 
extraordinary  way."     "  Why,"  Lord  Kimberley  then  asked,  ''should 
he  not  be  recalled  P    Other  Governors  as  eminent,  nay,  more  emi- 
nent, have  been  recalled.     For  example,  the  late  Lord  EUenborough, 
a  man  certainly  not  inferior  in  ability  or  position  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
was  recalled  from  India  ....  What  confidence  can  be  placed  in  a 
Governor  who  acts  in  this  manner  P     On  this  act  (the  dispatch  of 
the  ultimatum  to  Cetewayo)  I  base  my  opinion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  should  be  recalled.     If  a  Governor 
can  do  that  once,  he  may  do  it  twice."     Sir  William  Harcourt  used 
still  stronger  language  in  the  House  of  Commons.     The  High  Com- 
missioner's arguments  against  the  rights  of  the  Zulus  to  the  disputed 
lands,  he  said,  "  declared  the  man  who  urged  them  to  be  unfit  for 
the  office  of  a  parish  beadle." 
In  the  debates  on  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  motion,  the  members  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  could  not,  if  they  had  deliberately  tried, 
have  cut  more  completely  from  imder  their  feet  the  grounds  on 
which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  their  name  now  seeks  to  justify  the  con- 
tinuance of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  at  his  post.     He  is  indispensable,  it  is 
pleaded,  in  present  circumstances ;  he  cannot  be  recalled  without 
sacrificing  a  reasonable  chance  of  Confederation,  the  main  poUtioal 
problem   now  awaiting   solution  in  South  Africa.     But  this  was 
precisely  the  ground  on  which  the  late  Government  took  their  stand, 
and  against  which  the  present  Government  directed  the  whole  force 
of  their  batteries  of  argument  and  ridicule.     '^  There  was  not  a  single 
important  question,"  Sir  W.  Harcourt  contended,  "involved  in  the 
politics  of   South  Africa   upon  which    her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment 
had  not  denounced,  repudiated,  and  condemned  the  judgment  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,"  and  the  body  and  substance  of  their  attacks  on  the 
Government  was  that  after   censure  so  unsparing,  the  control  of 
South  African   affairs   should  still  be  left  in  his  hands.     It  will 
hardly  be  maintained  that  the  members  of  the  present  Government 
were  less  tmsparing  in  their  censure  than  Sir  M.  Hicks-Beach  was  in 
his  famous  dispatch,  and  they  cannot  recoil  from  the  action  which 
they  then  declared  to  be  imperative,  without  practically  confessmg 
that  their  distrust   of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  unwarrantable,  and 
recanting  their  language  of  condemnation.     They  owe  the  Governor 
of  the  Cape  Colonies  public  reparation  and  apology,  if  they  do  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  recall  him.     They  were  at  pains  even  to 
answer  by  anticipation  Mr.  Grant  Duff's  argument  that  "  the  object 
of  punishment  in  a  civilised  State  is  not  vengeance  on  an  individual, 
but  the  prevention  of  mischief."     The  late  Government  urged  this, 
and  they  replied  that  it  was  mainly  to  prevent  future  mischief  in 
South  Africa  and  elsewhere  that  they  insisted  on  the  strong  measure 
of  recall.     "  If  you  continue  him  in  office,"  Lord  Granville  said, 
*'  you  will  encourage  not  only  him,  but  you  will  encourage  other 
Governors  to  take  a  high-handed  course,  leaving  it  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  acts  after  they  have  been 
done."     The  work  before  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  the  tTnder-Secretary  for 
the  Colonies  now  says,  "  is  essentially  of  a  pacific  sort."     That  is  to 
say,  there  is  no  longer  scope  for  him  to  commit  mistakes.    But  Lord 
Ilartington  conclusively  disposed  of  this  argument  in  the  debates  of 
last  year.     It  was  no  doubt  a  severe  punishment,  he  contended, 
''  that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  so  completely  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  that  they  could  not  allow  him  to  take  a  single  step  by 
liimself ;  "  and  left  him  "  to  face,  with  his  hands  tied,  those  tremen- 
dous difficulties  and  responsibilities."     But  although,  he  added,  ^'in 
this  sense,  I  think  the  punishment  is  one  too  heavy  to  be  inflicted 
oil  any  man,  in  my  opinion — for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
correction  and  for  the  prevention  of  similar  conduct  from  similarly 
placed  individuals  in  the  future,  I  must  say  I  think  the  punishment 
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is  inadequate.'*    The  shock  to  the  public  confidence  in  the  new 
Government  is  severe.     The  constituencies  feel  that  they  have  been 
duped  and  baulked,  and  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  will  not 
soon  forgive  an  act  that  savours  of  betrayal. 

In  these  matterSi  as  it  seems  to  us,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  bound  to 
regulate  his  action  by  something  more  than  his  own  personal 
leanings.  He  must  bear  in  mind  the  extraordinary  efibrts  which 
were  made  with  conspicuous  success  by  all  sections  of  the  Liberal 
party  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  secure  him  a 
majority  at  the  general  election.  Never  had  statesman  better  reason 
to  be  proud  of  and  grateful  to  his  supporters.  His  indefatigable 
eloquence  and  his  inexhaustible  energy  would  have  been  insufficient 
unless  the  Liberal  party  had  combined  all  its  strength  and  concen- 
trated its  sustained  exertions.  If  Liberalism  owes  much  to  Mr. 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Gladstone  owes  not  less  to  the  work  that  Liberalism 
has  undertaken  and  accomplished  on  his  behalf.  The  statesman  who 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  such  a  majority  as  that  which  the  Prime 
Minister  commands  has  received  a  great  trust  from  the  people.  It 
is  a  majority  which  marks  the  fulfilment  of  many  hopes,  which  is  the 
monument  of  much  self-denying  labour,  and  which  is  the  centre  of 
deep  and  anxious  aspirations.  The  first  duty  that  its  loader  owes 
to  it  is  to  take  heed  that  he  does  not  by  any  accidental  oversight 
impair  its  capacity  for  vigorous  and  collective  action,  damp  its  zeal, 
or  diminish  its  opportunities.  The  Government  have  to  encounter, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  overcome,  grave  difficulties  in  the 
department  of  foreign  policy.  The  troubles  in  Afghanistan  are  not 
over;  the  active  steps  towards  a  settlement  of  our  relations  with 
Turkey,  both  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  in  Asia  Minor,  have 
only  just  begun.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  will  be  com- 
pelled to  make  large  demands  on  the  patience  and  forbearance  of 
the  public.  Some  time  must  elapse  before  it  is  known  how  matters 
stand  in  Afghanistan  or  in  South-eastern  Europe  and  Asiatic 
Turkey.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin,  we  know,  is  to  be  observed ;  but  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  its  observance  under  a  Liberal  and  under 
a  Conservative  administration  cannot  be  the  same.  Yet  for  some 
weeks  to  come  there  will  be  exceedingly  little  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  Lord  Granville,  or  Lord  Hartington  can  tell  Parliament  or  the 
country  on  these  important  mattors.  The  best  assurance  has  been 
given  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  which  can  insure  a  satis- 
factory issue.  Lord  Lytton  will  shortly  be  on  his  way  homo,  and 
a  special  envoy  in  whom  the  Government  have  a  peculiar  confidence 
has  been  dispatched  to  Constantinople.  Still,  as  Lord  Hartington 
observed  at  the  Devonshire  Club  dinner.  Ministers  will  require  all 
the  consideration  which  the  public  can  accord.  For  these  reasons 
it  is  especially  unfortunate  that  the  Ministry  should  have  said  or 
done  anything  calculated  to  provoke  or  irritate  popidar  feeling  at  a 
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moment  when  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  national  aensi- 
bilities  should  be  conciliated  and  soothed. 

At  the  same  time  the  English  public  is  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
dominated  by  emotions  of  puerile  vanity.  Six  years  of  tawdry 
imperialism  can  scarcely  have  so  demoralized  it  that  it  is  in- 
capable of  cool  reflection,  and  of  seeing  in  their  true  light  the 
drift  of  incidents  which  it  has  hotly  and  hurriedly  resented.  We 
do  not  deny  that  the  form  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  communication 
to  Count  £arolyi  was  given  to  the  world  was  not  the  best  that 
might  have  been  desired.  It  was  doubtless  an  instance  of  what  has 
been  called  Mr.  Gladstone's  "proud  humility,"  but  the  average 
Briton  would  wish  to  have  seen  a  little  less  of  what  he  understands 
by  humility  and  a  little  more  of  what  he  considers  pride.  The 
Prime  Minister,  when  he  takes  his  pen  in  hand,  employs  words  and 
constructs  paragraphs  that  he  interprets  in  a  sense  in  which  they 
are  not  understood  by  the  vulgar.  The  letter  to  the  Austrian 
Ambassador,  forwarded  by  Lord  Granville  to  the  newspapers 
for  publication,  could  not  be  rightly  comprehended  apart 
from  its  context.  Now  the  context  was  to  be  found,  first,  in  the 
spoken  and  in  the  written  words  which  had  passed  between 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Count  Earolyi,  and  Lord  Granville ;  second,  in  the 
events  that  had  preceded  this  interchange  of  views  and  in  the 
objects  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  from  the  first  warmly  at  heart 
There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  Karolyi  letter  had  appeared  in 
the  place  which  it  historically  and  logically  occupies  in  this  series, 
the  ordinary  Briton  would  have  judged  it  very  differently.  As  it 
was,  unaccompanied  by  any  narration  or  by  any  comments  saive  those 
of  hostile  or  imperfectly  informed  publicists,  most  Englishmen  re- 
cognised in  it  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  precipitate  and 
undignified  apology  to  Austria.  They  did  not  discover  in  it  a 
formal  repudiation  by  the  Austrian  Ambassador  of  the  policy 
which  Lord  Salisbury  had  publicly  and  emphatically  attributed 
to  the  Government  of  Count  Earolyi.  Yet  this  was  unquestion- 
ably the  real  significance,  the  kernel  and  essence,  of  the  eomposi- 
tion,  which  has  been  generally  understood  with  far  greater 
correctness  on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  When  Mr. 
Gladstone  used  the  ^'wounding"  language  employed  by  him  in  SOd- 
lothian  in  reference  to  Austria,  he  explicitly  stated  a  few  days  after> 
wards  that  if  he  was  wrong  he  would  gladly  retract  his  words.*    Some 

(1)  It  was  on  the  22nd  of  March  that  Mr.  Gladstone  used  the  language  complauied  of 
with  reference  to  Austria.  Two  days  later,  March  24,  he  alluded^to  these tcomments, 
and  said,  "  If  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Austria^like  to  send 
communications  to  us,  let  them  make  a  communication  which  is  to  the  point.  Lei  them 
say,  *  We  abjure,  we  repudiate  all  such  schemes  against  the  races  many  of  whom  inhabit 
the  Balkan  Peninsula,'  and  from  that  moment,  gentlemen,  lioiil  become  ihefBrtmoet  m  mf 
respect  and  regard  for  the  Auetrian  Government,** 
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time  before  then,  first  in  Parliament  and  again  in  Lancashire, 
Lord  Salisbury,  as  Foreign  Secretary,  had  declared  that  if  Turkey 
lost  her  European  provinces  they  would  pass  into  the  hands  not  of 
Russia  but  of  Austria.  The  obvious  inference  from  such  state* 
ments  as  these  was  that  Austria  intended  to  extend  her  Empire 
to  the  Mgean  and  to  establish  herself  at  Saloniea,  and  that  in 
this  purpose  she  had  the  support  of  England.  This  was  the 
policy  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  aimed  at  securing  a  reversal.  When, 
therefore,  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Count  Karolyi 
mentioned  or  caused  to  be  mentioned  to  the  Prime  Minister  the  pain 
which  his  strictures  on  Austro-Hungarian  policy  had  given  in  an 
illustrious  quarter  where,  it  was  added,  they  were  undeserved,  Mr. 
Gladstone  entered  into  a  frank  discussion  of  the  whole  question  with 
the  representative  of  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph.  The  outcome 
was  that  he  obtained  from  Count  Karolyi  the  assurance  which 
he  notes  so  conspicuously  in  his  letter.  Mr.  Gladstone,  having  won 
a  practical  and  substantial  triumph,  felt  that  he  could  afford  to  be 
generous,  and  he  showed  that  generosity  with  more  effusion  than  was 
wise.  If  there  was  any  humiliation  it  was  certainly  not  on  the  part 
of  the  English  statesman.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had  signified  his 
regret  in  language  which  Englishmen  are  more  accustomed  to  hear, 
he  would  have  been  congratulated  instead  of  condemned.  His 
phraseology  was  infelicitous,  the  circumstances  were  not  borne  in 
mind,  and  a  foolish  outcry  was  the  consequence. 

Lord  George  Hamilton,  in  the  flippantly  ferocious  attack  which 
ho  made  on  Mr.  Gladstone  at  Chiswick  a  fortnight  ago,  declared 
that  the  assurance  elicited,  by  the  Prime  Minister  from  the  repre- 
sentative of  Austria  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment for  a  twelvemonth.  This  is  probably  a  figure  of  speech,  for 
if  the  facts  were  as  alleged  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  how  came 
it,  not  only  that  the  design  and  policy  of  Austria  did  not  correctly 
transpire,  but  that  they  were  systematically  misrepresented  by  the 
Conservative  ministers  generally  and,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Lord 
Salisbury  in  particular  ? 

The  course  taken  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  Ireland  has,  it 
is  said,  to  be  justified  by  events.  But  the  Government  were  scarcely 
free  to  take  any  other,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  is  extensively  asserted, 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues  contemplated  doing  what 
has  been  done  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  and  not  applying  for  a 
renewal  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Acts,  Opposition  criticism  is  dis- 
armed. It  seems  to  be  thought  in  some  quarters  that  the  expiry  of 
these  Acts  on  the  1st  of  June,  will  involve  a  sudden  and  sharp  transition 
from  a  condition  of  the  most  rigidly  coercive  discipline  to  wantonly 
lawless  violence.  That  is  not  the  case.  The  Acts  at  this  moment 
are  very  different  from  what  they  were  in  1870.    Whole  districts 
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are  exempted  from  tlieir  operation ;  some  of  their  most  stringent  pro- 
yisions  have  been  universally  relaxed.  The  Irish  people  have  thus 
been  gradually  prepared  for  that  free  equality  with  England  which 
they  will  henceforth  enjoy  in  ordering  their  daily  movements.  The 
Duke  of  Marlborough  contemplates  the  prospect  with  alarm.  We 
may  presume  he  communicated  his  feelings  to  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
Cabinet,  and  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Cabinet  must  have  oon- 
sidered  the  alarm  exaggerated  and  unnecessary.  Surely  a  Liberal 
Cabinet  may  also  be  permitted  to  hold  the  same  opinions.  The 
truth  is  that  if  the  new  Government  had  perpetuated  this  artificially 
restrictive  legislation,  it  would  not  have  redeemed  one  of  the  implied 
pledges  given  by  Liberals  at  the  last  general  election.  The  distress 
which  has  existed  for  months  past  on  the  other  side  of  St.  George's 
Channel,  and  the  Land  Agitation  that  has  coincided  with  it,  have 
been  entirely  free  from  any  serious  crimes  of  violence.  Notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  James  Lowther's  treatment  of  Irish  afbirs  and 
demeanour  towards  Irish  members  of  Parliament  have  constituted 
one  prolonged  provocation,  the  country  has  been  tranquil  and 
orderly ;  surely  Mr.  Forster's  attitude  is  not  likely  to  be  less  con- 
ciliatory than  that  of  his  predecessor.  It  is  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment have  assumed  a  great  responsibility.  Of  course  they  haye ; 
there  can  be  no  government  without  responsibility.  But  it  would 
have  been  a  responsibility  still  more  serious  if  the  new  Liberal 
Ministers  had,  notwithstanding  all  the  hopes  to  the  contrary  which 
they  had  raised,  insisted  upon  governing  Ireland  by  the  old  Conser- 
vative methods. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  constitutes  another  ministerial  diffi- 
culty. First,  a  Select  Committee  was  appointed  to  consider  whether 
the  case  came  under  the  Affirmation  Act.  That  body  decided  in  the 
negative  by  a  majority  of  one — ^the  majority  consisting  of  the  casting 
vote  of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Walpole.  Upon  this  Mr.  Bradlaugh, 
after  having  explained,  in  a  letter  published  by  the  newspapers,  the 
position  which  he  occupied,  and  the  considerations  which  moved 
him,  decided  to  take  the  oath,  and  applied  to  the  Speaker  for  its 
administration.  Here  he  was  challenged  by  Sir  H.  Wolff,  and  a 
r.econd  Committee  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone  ostensibly  to 
inquire  whether  an  oath  can  be  administered  to  a  person  who  does 
not  so  much  avow  his  disbelief  in  a  Deity,  as  contend  that 
the  word  God  carries  with  it,  to  him,  no  meaning* whatever;  bat 
really,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to  raise  a  more  important  issue. 
It  is,  doubtless,  an  edifying  spectacle  to  see  Sir  Henry  Wolff 
figuring  as  the  knightly  champion  of  the  Deity ;  and  there 
is  nothing  which  the  House  of  Commons  is  said  to  enjoy  more 
than  purely  personal  talk.  But  as  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  views  on 
supernatural    matters    are    rerdly    of    no  public    consequence,  it 
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miglit  Have  been  wiser  that  his  ghostly  faith  or  unfaith  should 
not  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  great  constitutional 
question.  If  the  first  of  the  two  Select  Committees  had  been  wise,  it 
would  have  allowed  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  plea,  and  would  have  estab- 
lished a  precedent  which  might  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  future 
legislation.  At  the  same  time  the  Act  which  will  probably  now  very 
shortly  be  passed  will  be  strictly  consistent  with  the  course  of  legis- 
lation which  has  preceded  it.  Oaths,  it  may  be  said,  have  only 
been  able  to  retain  their  place  in  the  Statute  Book  by  conforming  to 
that  law  of  compromise  and  concession  of  which  the  Church  is  the 
most  perfect  illustration.  A  Parliamentary  majority,  the  creation 
of  the  constituencies,  has  gradually  acquired  complete  control  over  the 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  beliefs  of  the  Anglican  establishment,  and  it 
remains  an  establishment  upon  the  condition  that  this  process  shall 
be  indefinitely  operative.  In  the  same  way  oaths  have  not  fallen  into 
desuetude,  for  the  simple  reason  that  whenever  the  demand  has  been 
made  to  reduce  the  area  of  their  sanctions  it  has  been  complied  with. 
It  is  a  principle  of  English  life  and  law  that  no  man  shall  be 
politically  disqualified  because  of  his  religious  or  irreligious  beliefs. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  views,  and  when  Mr. 
Fowler,  on  Friday,  May  21st,  protested  against  the  admission  of  a 
person  holding  them  into  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  hideous  inno- 
vation, he  was  talking  nonsense.  What  is  new  is  the  pertinacitj 
with  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  has  paraded  them  before  the  assemblage 
of  which  he  has  been  elected  a  member.  It  is  as  true  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  oath  as  it  was  of  the  old  Test  Act,  that  it  is  a  trap  to 
catch  the  weak,  and  that  the  strong  break  through  it.  Should  the 
Committee  which  Mr.  Gladstone  advocated  be  appointed,  there  is 
perhaps  not  much  doubt  as  to  what  its  finding  will  be.  Its  business 
will  be  not  only  to  ascertain  whether  there  is  any  precedent  for  permit- 
ting a  man  to  repeat  a  formula  which  assumes  the  existence  of  a  God, 
when  he  has  first  emphatically  stated  that  he  does  not  know  what 
''God"  means,  but  whether  it  is  competent  for  the  Speaker  to  refuse 
the  oath  to  any  duly-elected  member  of  the  legislature.  If  no  prece- 
dent can  be  found,  and  if  the  refusal  in  question  is  legal,  there  will  be 
the  necessity  of  providing  the  legislation  that  will  enable  Mr.  Brad- 
luugh  to  take  his  seat.  Unless  he  retires  from  the  representation 
of  Northampton,  he  must  have  a  place  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  may  well  seem  absurd  that  there  should  have  been  so  much  diffi- 
culty and  delay,  and  upon  such  grounds,  in  the  completion  of  the 
ceremony  of  Mr.  Bradlaugh's  parliamentary  election.  But  now  that 
the  question  has  been  raised,  it  must  be  solved.  No  person — not 
^ven  Mr.  Gibson  or  Mr.  Fowler— can,  we  imagine,  seriously  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  these  days  to  treat 
a  man  as  John  Wilkes  was  treated  in  the  last  century,  because  he 
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chooses  to  write  himself  down  as  an  infidel  or  an  atheist*  As  Mr. 
Bright  said  in  the  discussion  of  May  21,  neither  oaths  nor  affirma- 
tions probably  do  much  good  in  these  cases.  In  a  court  of  law  it  is 
perhaps  a  different  matter.  To  take  notes  as  one  reads  has  been 
described  as  keeping  the  mind  from  staggering ;  and  it  is  possible 
that  some  persons  may  be  mentally  sobered  and  steadied  when  they 
are  sworn,  or  when  they  make  an  affirmation,  which  is  tantamount 
to  an  oath,  on  entering  the  witness-box.  But  this  argument  cannot 
be  urged  in  the  matter  of  the  parliamentary  oath.  That  form  of 
words  is  a  historical  surviyal  and  anachronism — ^useless  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances  and  mischievous  in  the  remainder.  If 
a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  sovereign  be  deemed  indispensable 
on  the  part  of  a  newly  elected  member  of  Parliament,  by  all  means 
let  that  declaration  be  made.  But  the  time  has  clearly  come  when 
the  machinery  of  the  oath  must  be  cut  away  as  cumbrous  in  its 
design  and  ridiculous  in  its  residts. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  France  approaches  another  political  crisis. 
There  is  a  strong    popular  dissatisfaction  with    the    Gk)Temment 
treatment  of  certain  important  public  questions,  such  as  the  right 
of  public  meeting,  national  education,  liberty  of  the    press,  the 
amnesty.     The  great  majority  of  people  in  France  consider  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  same  rights  of  public  meeting  may  be 
accorded  to  Frenchmen  as  already  belong  to  English,  Belgian,  and 
American  citizens.     "  No,"  says  M.  de  Freycinet,  "  the  moment  is 
not  come  for  conceding  full  liberty.    We  do  not  deny  that  the 
regulations  we  demand  are  restrictions  of  liberty.    The  present  law 
must  be  placed  in  harmony  with  previous  laws."    So  he  persisted 
with  the  Government  measure,  which  fastens  all  infraction  of  the 
law  that  may  take  place  at  a  meeting,  upon  the  bureau  of  the 
meeting ;  gives  a  police  officer  power  to  dissolve  the  meeting ;  for- 
bids its  adjournment  to  another  date;  and,  finally,  enables  prefects 
and  sub-prefects  to  put  an  end  to  public  meetings  altogether.    It  is 
not  surprising  that  representatives  of  the  democracy  were  found  in 
the  Chamber  to  oppose  such  a  measure  as  this. 

Foreigners  who  study  the  views  of  French  newspapers  that  rest 
on  a  popular  basis,  as  well  as  the  views  of  the  Government  party, 
were  perfectly  aware  of  the  public  feeling  against  M.  de  Freycinet's 
l)ill,  and  quite  prepared  for  the  indignant  protests  of  M.  Floquet, 
M.  Ferfin,  M.  Clemenceau,  M.  Maigne,  and  M.  Marcou.  To  the 
one  foreigner  who  is  maintained  in  Paris  with  all  the  prestige  of  a 
great  English  journal  to  back  him,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  instructing 
the  English  people  in  the  course  of  French  politics,  and  who  can  fill 
a  column  of  the  Times  daily  by  special  wire — ^to  this  international 
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exponent  the  commotion  of  resistance  whicli  took  place  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  expected  by  all  French  politicians,  was  as  the 
eruption  of  a  volcanic  country,  "  where  the  confiding  traveller  may 
any  day  find  the  soil  upheaving  beneath  his  feet,''  and  next  day  the 
following  explanation  was  devised  and  wired  across  the  channel  for 
English  digestion : — "  The  advanced  left  want  office — the  irre- 
concilables  know  that  they  cannot  get  office — ^but  M.  Floquet, 
M.  Brisson,  M.  Paul  Bert,  aim  at  immediate  power ;  they  feel  they 
may  become  a  minority  at  the  next  elections,  and  want,  therefore,  to 
overturn  the  Cabinet  before  it  can  preside  over  the  elections,  so  as  to 
secure  a  Chamber  after  their  own  pattern,  not  after  M.  Gambetta's* 
....  But  the  men  trying  to  obtain  office  are  infinitely  inferior  to 
those  now  in  possession ;  their  mediocrity,  coupled  with  their 
hysterical  ambition,  explains  why  they  are  risking  everything,*' 
&c.  All  this  is  sheer  fiction.  It  is  the  theory  of  a  man  who  is 
but  the  hanger-on  of  official  salons,  who  comes  from  the  "  select 
gathering,  where  it  is  rare  to  find  republicans  numerous  enough  to 
venture  on  proclaiming  their  belief,"  and  who  has  to  explain  a 
popular  movement  which  he  hates.  The  real  truth  is  that  the  great 
mass  of  French  people  are  really  in  earnest  in  demanding  liberty  of 
public  meeting  and  liberty  of  the  press.  The  deputies  described  as 
the  Advanced  Left,  formed  by  a  junction  of  half  the  Republican 
Union  with  the  Extreme  Left,  know  perfectly  well  that  the  country 
supports  them.  The  recent  election  at  Besan9on  gave  a  notable 
proof  of  this,  where  M.  Beauquier,  an  Advanced  Left  candidate,  was 
returned  against  M.  Ordinaire,  the  Freycinet  candidates  It  will  be 
found  that  the  members  of  the  Advanced  Left  are  thinking  much 
more  of  the  value  of  the  principles  and  measures  they  advocate,  than 
of  obtaining  office.  M.  Louis  Blanc  said  very  properly  that  he  and 
his  fiiends  would  vote  against  the  entire  bill  upon  public  meetings, 
although  it  was  some  improvement  on  the  existing  law ;  but  rather 
than  accept  a  bad  bill  which  might  not  be  altered  for  ten  years,  he 
would  prefer  a  worse  which  would  certainly  produce  a  change  within 
ten  months.  M.  Louis  Blanc,  at  any  rate,  can  hardly  be  accused  of 
'*  hysterical  ambition." 

M.  Lepdre,  the  Home  Minister,  resigned  on  the  15th,  however, 
apparently  upon  the  Public  Meetings  BilL  It  is  said  this  most 
serioifi  difference  with  M.  do  Freycinet  was  upon  the  application  of 
the  congregationist  decrees,  which  M.  Lep^re  desired  should  be  sincere. 
Ke  was  considered  the  advanced  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  his 
departure  has  not  strengthened  it.  The  explanation  of  the  present 
crisis  is  simple  enough.  M.  de  Freycinet's  ministry  totters  because 
it  is  not,  as  has  been  said,  in  sympathy  with  the  opinions  of  the 
popular  party.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  Republican  deputies  were  returned,  charged  with  the  sole 
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mandate  of  suppressing  the  de  Broglie  conspiracy  against  theE.epablic. 
This  object  having  been  fulfilled,  the  need  arose  of  preparing  mea- 
sures. The  Dufaure,  Waddington,  and  Freycinet  ministries  were 
hardly  capable  of  this.  They  have  only  been  ministries  of  tran- 
sition ;  they  repressed  the  transfer  of  power  from  ks  classes  dirigeanies 
to  the  democracy.  The  power  of  the  nation  must  be  lodged  some- 
where, and  it  is  now  lodged  with  the  constituencies.  France  may  be 
said  to  have  secured  her  own  grasp  of  public  affairs,  and  she  demands 
measures,  not  merely  mild  men  who  are  the  least  objectionable  to 
the  Centre-Qauche  or  non-republican  party,  because  they  are  not 
identified  with  definite  principles.  Opportunism  hardly  deserves  to 
be  described  as  a  principle :  it  has,  indeed,  been  translated  by  M.  de 
Freycinet  as  opportunity  for  evading  principles.  M.  de  Freycinet's 
position  has  also  been  considerably  weakened  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  not  chief  of  a  Cabinet  in  virtue  of  his  own  strength,  but 
because  the  real  chief,  for  various  good  reasons,  declines  power.  A 
strong  pressure  will  no  doubt  be  brought  upon  M.  Ghunbetta  to 
induce  him  to  abandon  his  present  Olympian  height,  and  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  Government.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether 
he  will  consent,  and  even  if  disposed  to  yield,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  line  he  could  adopt  upon  the  important  measures  under  dis- 
cussion without  a  reference  to  the  constituencies.  There  is  no  magic 
in  Gbmbetta  beyond  the  principles  and  aspirations  he  has  hitherto 
represented.  If  Gambetta  had  been  in  power,  and  had  produced 
M.  de  Freycinet's  Public  Meetings  BUI,  doubtless  his  great  influence 
would  have  declined.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  constituencies, 
in  default  of  Gambetta,  would  return  a  Floquet-Brisson  ministry. 
It  would  seem  indispensable  to  the  Republic  that  it  should  be  served 
by  a  Oabinet  which  in  its  measures  shows  some  trust  in  the  French 
people.  A  crisis  which  obtains  this  result  will  be  a  beneficial  one, 
and  as  no  dynastic  intrigue  is  connected  with  it,  it  is  certain  to  be  a 
peaceful  crisis. 

Ma^  26M,  1880. 


